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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  present  as  full 
and  as  complete  an  account  of  the  life  and  public  services 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  as  the  limits  of  this 
volume  will  allow.  The  events  of  the  last  six  years  have 
given  to  his  name  a  world-wide  feme,  but  his  entire  public 
career,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  furnish  an 
example  of  success  following  a  determined  purpose  to  ad- 
here to  fixed  political  principles  that  has  rarely  had  its 
equal.  So  intimately  has  Mr.  Douglas  been  connected.' 
with  the  most  important  legislation,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  it 
has  been  found  difficult  at  times  to  confine  this  work  to  a 
record  of  his  acts.  But  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  do 
so,  the  writer  has  abstained  carefully  from  comments  upon 
the  acts  of  others,  except  when  to  do  so  was  necessary  to 
present  clearly  and  truthfully  the  history  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

It  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  these  pages  have  been 
prepared  without  having  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
who,  if  he  read  them  at  all,  will  do  so  for  the  first  time  after 
the  issue  of  the  book.  They  have  been  written  by  one 
who  agrees  fully  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  political  views,  and 
who,  since  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  has 
been  engaged  in  maintaining  before  the  people  of  Illinois 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  expediency  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  upon  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

With  these  words  of  explanation  the  book  is  submitted 
to  those  who  may  choose  to  read  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY   UPB. 

"  The  issues  of  all  human  action  are  uncertain.  No  man 
can  undertake  to  predict  positively  that  even  virtue  will  meet 
with  its  full  reward  in  this  world ;  but  this  much  may  be  said 
with  entire  certainty,  that  he  who  succeeds  in  marrying  his 
name  to  a  great  principle,  achieves  a  fame  as  imperishable  as 
truth  itself."  Such  was  the  language  in  which  a  seuator  from 
Virginia  concluded  an  able  and  most  eloquent  speech  upon 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  The  prediction  has  been  verified 
by  history.  By  that  act  of  legislation,  the  name  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  "  married"  to  the  principle  of  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty ;  and,  even  had  he  no  other  claim  upon  the  grateful 
memory  of  the  American  people,  that  indissoluble  blending 
of  his  name  with  the  most  vital  principle  of  constitutional  lib 
erty  would  alone  render  his  name  as  imperishable  as  truth 
itself.  The  name  of  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  therefore,  has,  by 
that  single  and  most  memorable  act,  been  stamped  inefiaceably 
upon  the  pages  of  his  country's  history,  and,  though  contem- 
poraneous writers  may  have  recorded  the  most  widely  differ- 
ing judgments  upon  his  conduct,  and  future  historians  may 
differ  as  widely  as  those  who  were  present  at,  and  who  were 
participants  in  the  consequences  of  the  passage  of  that  great 
act  as  to  the  measure  of  censure  or  praise  that  should  be 
awarded  to  him,  still  the  assertion  of  the  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  stand  verified,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  enemies,  throughout  all  coming  time  the  name  of  Doug- 
las and  the  great  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  will  be  so 
linked  in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  so  closely  identified  with 
the  memories  of  the  present,  that  the  fame  of  the  former  can 
only  perish  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter — an  occurrence  only 
possible  in  the  total  destruction  of  truth  itself. 
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Thut  branch  of  the  Douglas  fimiUy  from  which  the  subject 
of  this  work  is  a  descendant  pmignited  from  Scotland,  and 
settled  at  New  London,  in  the  province  of  ConDocticut,  during 
the  earlier  perioil  of  our  colonial  settJemeuts.  One  of  the  two 
brothers  who  first  came  to  America  Bubsequenlly  removed 
from  New  London,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  on  the  banks  oi' 
the  Potomac,  not  very  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Washington.  His  descendants,  now  very  numerous,  are  to 
be  foimd  in  Virginia,  the  Ciwolinas,  Tennessee,  and  other  South- 
em  States.  The  other  brother  remained  at  New  London,  and 
his  descendants  are  scattered  over  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Northwestern  States.  Doctor  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  father  of  the  statesman  of  the  present  day, 
was  bom  at  Stepbentown,  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York, 
and  when  quite  a  youth  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bran- 
don, Rutland  County,  Vermont,  where,  after  bis  regular  course 
at  Middlebury  College,  be  studied  medicine,  and  becime  dis- 
tinguished in  hia  profession.  He  married  Mias  Sarah  Fisk, 
the  daughter  of  an  extensive  farmer  in  Brandon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — the  first  a  daughter,  and  the  second  a  son. 
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troit  to  Key  West,  in  the  midst  of  this  sFtniggle,  on  the  23d 
day  of  April,  1813,  was  bom  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who,  forty- 
one  years  thereafter,  became  the  great  champion  of  that  same 
sacred  principle, — ^not,  indeed,  in  behalf  of  the  gallant  men 
who  tread  the  decks  of  the  American  fleets,  but  in  behalf  of 
those  other  and  no  less  gallant  heroes — ^the  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican progress,  the  fomiders  of  American  states,  the  builders 
of  American  sovereignties — the  People  of  the  American  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  grandmothers,  maternal  and  paternal,  of  Mr.  Douglas 
were  of  the  name  of  Arnold,  and  were  both  descended  from 
William  Arnold,  who  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Roger  Wil* 
liams  in  founding  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  son 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  colony  by  Charles  the  Second, 
when  he  granted  the  famous  charter  under  which  the  state 
continued  to  bo  governed  until  even  after  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Union,  and  until  the  adoption  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island.  The  descendants 
of  Governor  Arnold  are  at  this  day  very  numerous  in  Rhode 
Island,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  his  widow,  with 
her  two  children,  removed  from  their  native  village  to  a  farm 
about  three  miles  in  the  country,  where  she  resided  with  her 
bachelor  brother,  Mr.  Fisk,  on  their  patrimonial  estate.  From 
his  earliest  childhood,  Stephen  was  raised  to  a  regular  course 
of  life — attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter  seasons, 
and  working  steadily  on  the  farm  the  residue  of  each  year. 
When  fift;een  years  of  age,  finding  that  a  number  of  his  school- 
mates of  his  own  years  were  about  to  enter  the  academy  to 
prepare  for  college,  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways been  taught  to  respect  as  a  father,  for  permission  and 
means  to  enable  him  to  take  the  same  course.  This  request 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  an  imderstanding  which  he  sup- 
posed had  existed  in  the  family  from  his  earliest  recollection, 
that  he  was  to  be  educated  and  sent  to  college ;  so  strongly 
was  this  plan  for  the  future  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  uncle's  marriage  a  year 
previous,  and  the  very  recent  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  estate,  had 
in  the  least  changed  their  respective  relations ;  nor  had  he 
Been  in  these  events  that  cloud  which  was  to  darken  the  hith- 
erto bright  visions  which  had  stimulated  his  youthful  am- 
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bitiou-  An  afl'ecttonale  rcmonstranco  agaiiutt  the  folly  of 
abandoning  the  farm  for  the  nDcertainties  of  a  professional 
life,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  intiniatioD  that  he  had  a  family 
of  his  own  to  snpport,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  educating  other  persons'  ohiidren,  was  the  re- 
sponse made  to  the  boy's  request.  Instantly  the  eyes  of  young 
Douglas  were  opened  to  his  real  condition  in  life.  Ho  saw  at 
once  that  ho  could  not  command  tiie  means  requisite  for  ac- 
(piiring  a  collegiate  edncatiou  without  exhausting  the  only  re- 
sources upon  which  his  mother  and  sister  must  rely ;  ho  also 
saw  that  if  ho  remained  on  the  farm  witli  hia  unele  tuilil  he  be- 
came of  age,  he  would  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  «ithont 
a  profession  or  a  trade  by  which  he  could  sustain  them  and 
himself.  Realizing  the  full  force  of  tlieso  considerations,  and 
perceiving  for  the  first  time  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself  for 
the  future,  he  determined  to  leave  the  farm  and  at  once  learn 
a  mechanical  trade,  that  being  the  most  promising  and  cer- 
tiuu  reliance  for  the  future.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  he  set  off  on  foot  to  engage  personally  in  the  great 
combat  of  life ;  on  that  same  day  lie  walked  fourteen  miles, 
and  before  night  was  regularly  indentured  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  cabinet-maker  in  Middlebory.     lie  worked  at  hia  trade  with 
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mother  was  married  to  Gehazi  Granger,  Esq.,  father  of  Julius, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  Brandon  Academy,  young 
Douglas,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  mother  and  step-fa- 
ther, removed  with  them  to  their  home  near  Canandaigua, 
New  York.  He  at  once  became  a  student  in  the  academy  at 
that  place — an  institution  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  thorough  academical  course  of 
studies,  and  for  the  large  number  of  eminent  professional  men 
and  statesmen  whose  names  once  appeared  on  her  catalogue. 
He  renuuned  at  Canandaigua  nearly  three  years,  applying  him- 
self with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  his  classic- 
al course  at  the  academy,  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  same 
time,  followed  a  course  of  law  studies  in  the  office  and  imder 
the  instruction  of  the  Messrs.  HubbelL  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  his  proficiency  in  the  classical  course,  and  of  the  en- 
ergy with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  laws  of  New  York  at  that  time  required  a  course  of 
seven  years  to  entitle  a  student  to  be  admitted  to  practice  law, 
four  years  of  which  might  be  occupied  in  classical  studies,  Mr. 
Douglas,  on  a  thorough  examination  upon  his  whole  course  of 
study,  was  allowed  a  credit  of  three  years  for  his  classical  at- 
tainments at  the  time  he  conunenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
leaving  four  years  only  as  the  period  which  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  as  a  law  student  to  entitle  hiifi  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  state.  He  kept  up  his  collegiate 
course,  however,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  studying  law, 
80  that  when  he  removed  to  the  West  in  June,  1833,  he  had 
mastered  nearly  the  entire  collegiate  course  in  most  of  the 
various  branches  required  of  a  graduate  in  our  best  univer- 
sities. 

While  at  Canandaigua,  that  taste  for  political  controversy, 
which  had  shown  itself  ip  him  when  a  boy,  had  a  wider  field. 
The  re-election  of  General  Jackson  took  place  in  1832 ;  and  the 
animated,  vigorous,  and,  at  times,  most  heated  discussions  of 
the  day,  developed  and  matured  that  taste,  until  he  made  the 
study  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  a  subject  of  as 
deep  importance  as  he  did  the  scholastic  exercises  of  the  acad- 
ony.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether,  during 
the  exciting  canvass  of  1832,  he  made  any  address  to  any  po- 
litical meeting  in  Canandaigua  or  elsewhere ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  the  debating  clubs,  and  in  all  gatherings,  large 
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or  small,  the  cause  of  the  old  hero  fonnd  in  him  a  most  enthu- 
siastic champion.  It  was  in  the  discussions  which  took  place 
before  the  societies  composed  of  his  fellow-students  at  Canan- 
daigna  that  he  made  his  first  public  speecli ;  and  it  waa  there, 
after  having  conquered  the  natural  diffidence  of  all  youthful 
orators,  that  he  first  obtained  that  confidence  and  self-reliance, 
as  well  as  that  ready  and  constant  flow  of  strong  and  forcible 
language,  which  mark  tbo  speeches  of  his  more  mature  age. 

A  gentleman,  now  residing  in  Illinois,  who  was  a  fellow-stn- 
dont  of  Douglas  at  Canandajgua,  states  that  he  was  nnivereally 
beloved  by  all  his  companions — loved  for  bis  impulsive  gen- 
erosity, his  frankness,  and  the  genial  kindnesa  of  hia  disposi- 
tion. He  was  recognized  and  admitted  to  be  the  politician  of 
the  circle ;  and,  though  the  etndents  were  of  all  political  par- 
ties, to  Douglas  was  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
posted  student  in  tho  place.  Indeed,  a  taste  for  polities  was 
evidenced  at  an  early  day.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  his  earliest 
essays  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  was  the  organization 
of  a  band  of  "  Jackson  boys"  in  Vermont,  who  jjroclaimed  a 
war  upon  the  "  Coffin  handbills,"  and  who  managed  to  destroy 
those  placards  as  soon  aa  they  appeared  on  the  walls  and  fences 
of  the  town.  He  has  hved  to  read  the  declaration  to  the  peo- 
plo  of  niinois,  in  1858,  of  a  "  life-long  democrnt,"  who  w 
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nally  to  remain  at  Cleveland,  but,  as  he  had  letters  of  introduo- 
tion  to  persons  residing  there,  and  also  personal  friends,  he 
thought  he  would  profit  by  such  advice  and  counsel  as  he  could 
obtain  as  to  other  and  more  distant  points.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Hon.  Sheblock  J.  Andkews,  at  that  time  a 
practicing  lawyer,  and  since  then  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  district.  Mr.  Andrews  was  pleased  with  the  youth ;  gave 
him  all  the  information  he  could  furnish,  but  advised  him  to 
remain  in  Cleveland,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  do  so,  tendered 
him  the  use  of  his  library  and  office  until  he  should  have  pur- 
sued his  law  studies  for  one  year  within  the  state,  as  required 
by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  when  he  would  be  entitled  to  admission 
at  the  bar,  at  which  time,  such  was  Mr.  Andrews'  liberal  offer, 
Douglas  was  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Andrews  as  a  member 
of  the  firm.  To  be  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  undertak- 
ing by  such  a  brilliant  promise  of  success  was  truly  gratifying, 
and  the  offer  was  at  once  accepted.  But  the  engagement  was 
not  to  be  completed.  Young  Douglas  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  law  clerk  in  Mr.  Andrews'  office,  but  in  less  than 
a  week  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  bilious  fever — ^the 
scourge  of  the  Western  country  during  the  period  of  its  early 
settlement — and  was  confined  to  his  room  for  many  weary 
months.  It  was  not  until  October  that  he  exhibited  any  signs 
of  permanent  recovery.  The  physicians  who  had  attended 
him  advised  him  to  return  to  Canandaigua,  as,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  would  be  attacked  by  the  fever  again  in  the  spring, 
which  his  feeble  health  and  delicate  frame,  both  now  so  disas- 
trously impaired,  would  not  be  able  to  sustain.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  concluded  to  leave  Cleveland — ^then  but  a 
small  village,  now  the  beautiful  forest  city  of  the  Lakes.  In 
leaving  there,  ho  never  thought  of  taking  the  back  track  and 
becoming  a  dependent  upon  his  friends  at  home,  but  he  de- 
termined to  leave  Cleveland  by  a  forward  movement,  by  a  fur- 
ther step  into  the  great  West,  resolved  never,  never  to  return 
until  he  should  attain  and  firmly  establish  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  his  profession.  With  this  purpose  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind,  he  left  Cleveland  during  October,  1833,  and  never  re- 
turned to  visit  his  friends  there  until,  ten  years  later,  he 
carried  with  him  his  certificate  of  election  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  state's  attorney, 
member  of  the  Legislature,  register  of  the  Land-office,  secre- 
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tary  of  state,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of 
niinoia. 

He  left  Cleveland  on  a  cacalboat,  on  which  he  traveled  un- 
til ho  reached  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  took 
Btoam-boat  and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati.  For 
an  entire  week  he  sought  some  resjiectable  employment  in  that 
dty,  from  which  he  could  derive  means  to  support  himself 
imlil  such  timo  as  he  could  recruit  his  hcaltii  and  regain  his 
strengtii  to  enable  liim  to  commence  the  practice  of  the  law. 
His  short  stock  of  funds  was  nearly  eshausted.  Finding  no 
encouragement  in  Cincinnati,  he  pushed  on  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  spent  another  week  with  no  better  snccess 
than  had  rewarded  Ms  search  in  Cincinnati.  Nothing  hut  Ms 
firm  resolve  not  to  return  until  he  bad  accomplished  a  snccess 
at  the  bar  nerved  the  heart  of  the  friendless,  moneylees,  health- 
less boy.  He  never  despaired  of  success,  though  from  what 
quarter  and  when  it  was  to  come  bid  defiance  to  his  conjec- 
tures. Turning  his  back  upon  Louisville,  he  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  St.  Louis.  During  this  trip  he  for  the  first  time 
witnessed  and  realized  to  their  full  extent  the  casualties  inci- 
dent to  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers — casualties  wii?i 
wMcL,  on  several  occasions  sub^w,uently,  it  was  bis  misfortune 
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some  immediate  employmeDt  yielding  a  pecmiiary  compensa- 
tion was  necessary.  With  thanks,  he  reluctantly  but  neces- 
sarily declined  Mr.  Bates's  offer,  and,  seeing  no  opportunity 
of  obtaining  employment  in  St.  Louis,  he  concluded  to  seek 
without  delay  some  country  town,  where,  if  his  earnings  were 
small,  his  expenses  at  least  would  be  far  less  than  in  the  large 
city.  His  present  search  was  an  engagement  as  a  teacher 
until  spring,  by  which  time  he  hoped  with  renewed  health  he 
might  enter  upon  the  great  field  of  his  ambition — ^the  practice 
of  the  law. 

Having  recently  read  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Western  States 
by  a  Scotchman,  in  which  was  given  a  charming  description 
of  that  part  of  Illinois  about  Jacksonville,  and  having  counted 
his  money,  and  finding  that  he  had  barely  enough  lefl  to  ena- 
ble him  to  reach  that  place,  he  resolved  to  make  the  last  effort 
in  that  quarter,  and  trust  to  Providence  and  his  own  energies 
for  the  future. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  Illinois  was  settled  princi- 
pally in  what  is  now  the  lower  half  of  the  state— ^in  that  part 
lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  across  the  state,  at 
what  is  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Sangamon  County ; 
the  counties  of  Sangamon  and  Morgan  embracing  the  terri- 
tory then  included  in  the  limits  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  present 
counties  of  the  state.  The  seat  of  government  was  at  Vanda- 
lia,  in  Fayette  County,  but  Sangamon  and  Morgan  were  the 
leading  counties  in  point  of  population.  In  1830,  three  years 
previously,  the  population  of  the  state  was  as  follows : 

White  inhabitants 165,061 

Free  negroes 1,637 

Total  free 166,698 

Kegiocs  held  in  bondage 747 

Total  population 167,446 

By  a  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
1836-7  the  population  was  ascertained  to  be : 

White  males 141,667 

White  females 125,558 

Total  white 267,225 

Free  negroes 2,261 

Negroes  registered  as  apprentices  and  held  in  bondage....         488 

Total  population 269,974 

The  Hon.  John  Reynolds  was  governor,  and  Hon.  Zadock 

A2 
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Casey  lieatenant  governor,  tlicy  having  been  elected  in  Angust, 
1330,  to  Bcrve  four  years  each. 

The  state  was  represented  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
McRoberts  and  John  M.  Robinson  in  the  Senate,  and  by  three 
members  m  the  Hoose  of  Hepresentatives. 

The  judiciary  of  tho  state  consisted  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
four  judges,  holding  office  during  good  behavior,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cu-cuit  courts.  The  circuit  courts,  having  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Legislature,  were  within  the  control  and  subject  to 
tho  action  of  the  power  that  created  them.  They  might  bo 
abolislied  or  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Legislature 
might  determine.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  being  a  tri- 
bunal erected  by  the  Constitution,  the  judges  hold  office  by  a 
tenure  which  could  not  bo  disturbed  by  any  legislative  action. 
The  only  possible  modes  by  which  the  Legislature  could  reach 
that  tribun.il  was  by  voting  an  address,  to  be  voted  for  by  two 
thirds  of  the  members,  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  judges; 
by  impeacLment,  trial,  and  con\-iction  of  tho  judges ;  or  by  in- 
creasing from  time  to  time  the  number  of  judges  constituting 
tho  court.  Tho  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  gov- 
ernor, constituted  a  Council  of  Revision,  a  majority  of  which 
council  could  approve,  or  could  Ciorcise  a  veto  upon  all  acts 
of  legislation.    TIjo  Supremo  Court  at  that  time  consisted,  as 
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the  final  adoption  of  a  system  in  which  the  state  was  to  be- 
come the  paymaster  will  suffice. 

In  December,  1835,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
held.  Previous  to  that  time  the  following  railroads  had  been 
authorized  by  law,  companies  having  been  incorporated  with 
liberal  charters  for  their  construction : 

Names  of  BoadB.  MOflfl. 

Vincennes  and  Chicago  Hailroad 240 

Alton  and  Springfield 80 

Jacksonville  and  Meredosia 24 —  844 

At  that  special  session  the  following  were  added  to  the  list : 

Bellenlle  and  Mississippi 16 

Pekin,  Bloomlngton,  and  Wabash 150 

Mississippi,  Springfield,  and  CarroUton 125 

Alton,  Wabash,  and  £rie 240 

Central  Branch— Wabash 80 

Galena  and  Chicago 175 

Wabash  an^  Mississippi 260 

Shawneetown  and  Alton 180 

Alton  and  Shawneetown 190 

MonntCarmel  and  Alton 150 

Wabash  and  Mississippi  Union 180 

Warsaw,  Peoria,  and  Wabash 275 

Waverly  and  Grand  Prairie 30 

BoshviUe. 15 

Pekin  and  Tremont 8 

Illinois  Central 800 

Beardstown  and  Sangamon  Canal 150—2524 

And  at  the  next  session  the  following : 

Illinois  and  Mississippi 90 

Naples  and  Jacksonville 24 

Chicago  and  Vincennes 240 

Springfield  and  Beardstown 50 

Winchester,  Ljnnville,  and  Jacksonyille 40 

Bloomington,  Ottawa,  and  Keshwakeo 125 —  569 

A  grand  total  of  24  railroads,  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  3287  miles,  and  one  canal  of  150  miles,  making  to- 
gether of  miles 8437 

Charters  were  liberal  in  their  terms,  and  contractors  were 
ready  and  willing  to  go  on  with  the  works  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  money.  But  money  there  was  none,  and  the  issue 
had  gradually  been  growing  up  before  the  people  whether  the 
state  should  or  should  not  become  a  party  to  the  construction 
of  these  works.   The  prospect  of  railroads  or  canals  construct- 
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ed  by  individual  enterprise  or  capital  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  remote ;  and  as  that  prospect  receded,  the  policy  of 
having  the  state  embark  in  the  grand  enterprise  assumed  more 
significance,  imtil  at  last  it  took  shape  and  form,  and  became 
the  eventful  topic  of  the  day.  It  had  its  friends  and  it  had  its 
opponents ;  for  years  the  latter  were  the  stronger,  and  Legis- 
latures, reflecting  the  popular  will,  refused  to  commit  the  state 
to  the  internal  improvement  policy.  A  particular  series  of 
works  formed  the  body  of  each  proposed  scheme,  but  these 
works  were  not  of  overruling  local  importance  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  state  ha>'ing  the  main  portion  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  controlling  the  State  Legislature.  To  overcome 
this  great  difficulty,  the  scheme  of  public  works  was  each  year 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  railroad,  or  branch  connect- 
ing two  or  three  counties,  or  giving  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  interior  counties  to  creeks  and  streams,  which  were, 
with  very  little  regard  for  truth,  declared  by  act^f  Legislature 
"  navigable  rivers."  We  believe  a  steam-boat  captain,  deceived 
possibly  by  one  of  these  acts  of  Legislature,  attempted  to  as- 
cend the  "navigable"  river  Sangamon,  and  did  succeed  in 
reaching  a  small  place  called  Portland,  near  Springfield,  but 
the  trip  was  never  repeated,  the  boat  having  been  compelled, 
for  want  of  room  to  turn,  to  back  down  stream  until  it  reach- 
ed the  Illinois  River.  Those  who  now  pass  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Sangamon  River,  on  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  a  few  miles  north  of  Springfield,  will  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering  the  advantages  of  that  point,  the  site  of 
Portland,  for  a  city  with  an  extensive  river  trade.  Yet,  in 
olden  times,  that  prospect  was  not  deemed  more  visionary  than 
that  Chicago  would  be  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  advocates  of  the  internal  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  grew  stronger  each  year.  Many  coun- 
ties, once  strong  in  their  hostility  to  the  great  scheme,  were 
revolutionized  in  sentiment  by  including  in  the  general  plan  a 
railroad  or  a  branch  Tf  hich  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
farms  a  hundred-fold,  and  give  to  each  producer  a  cheap  and 
rapid  ride  to  market  with  his  products.  Who  could  withstand 
the  temptation  ?  Who  could  refuse  to  vote  for  a  railroad  to 
pass  by  his  own  door  ?  The  hbtory  of  the  last  five  years  has 
shown  that  the  men  of  1835-6  were  at  least  no  more  unwise 
than  the  men  of  1859.    Cities  home  down  with  debt,  counties 
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reduced  to  repudiation,  and  individuals  utterly  ruined  by  lib- 
eral subscriptions  to  railroads,  indicate  that  the  seductions  of 
^and  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  as  potent  of 
late  years  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  Illinois  so  unfor- 
tunately embarked  in  the  business.  In  vain,  however,  was  the 
plan  of  a  general  system  presented.  The  flying  bids  for  local 
support  became  so  numerous  and  so  heavy  that  they  threaten- 
ed destruction  to  the  whole.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  agitated,  and  eventually  that  project  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  improvement  system.  It  is  believed 
that  the  delegation  of  a  county  having  six  members  in  the 
Lower  House  were  enlisted  in  support  of  the  improvement  bill 
by  the  promise  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  the  county  seat 
of  that  county.  Nor  did  this  even  turn  the  scale.  Another 
and  a  more  extensive  bid  for  local  support  was  included  in  the 
scheme.  This  was,  that  out  of  the  first  moneys  borrowed  on 
the  faith  of  the  state  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  a  large 
sum  (eventually  fixed  at  $200,000)  should  be  paid,  in  propor- 
tion to  a  census  to  be  taken,  to  aU  the  counties  in  the  state 
throuffh  which  no  railroad  or  canal*  was  provided  to  he  con- 
structed by  the  state  1 

The  state  was  also,  to  some  considerable  extent,  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  General  Jackson's  bank  policy.  The  bank 
had  many  interested,  as  well  as  political  friends  in  the  state. 
The  policy  of  General  Jackson  was  represented  as  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  because  it  destroyed  the  only  relia- 
ble banking  capital  of  the  country.  How  was  Illinois  to  pros- 
per without  roads  and  canals,  and  how  were  roads  and  canals 
to  be  constructed  if  the  banks — the  only  capitalists  of  the  • 
country — were  destroyed?  These  questions  were  propound- 
ed at  every  town-meeting  and  court-day,  and  many  of  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  Jackson  shrank  from  a  defense  of 
what  they  knew  not  how  to  defend. 

Pending  these  great  questions,  pending  the  consideration 
of  measures  fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  the  state,  and  whose 
consequences  are  yet  so  severely  felt,  on  a  morning  late  in  No- 
vember, 1833,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  stepped  from  a  steam-boat 
at  the  town  of  Alton,  and  for  the  first  time  trod  the  generous 
soil  and  breathed  the  pure,  free  air  of  the  Prairie  State,  niinois. 

He  lost  no  time  in  Alton,  but  at  once  proceeded  by  stage- 
coaoh  to  JuGksonvilley  where  he  arrived  next  day.  He  still 
lacked  six  months  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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Oncx  arrived  &t  Jacksonville,  he  liiid  reached  that  point  in 
his  journey  where,  whether  fortune  was  to  emile  or  to  frown 
upon  him,  he  was  to  meet  hia  destiny.  lie  saw  no  prospect 
of  succeeding  at  the  law,  do  prospect  of  immediate  success, 
and  pecuniary  aid  was  indispensable.  He  had  but  thirty-aeven 
cents  in  money,  and  was  a  total  stranger.  Oeutlemen  now  in 
UJinois,  who  at  that  time  held  high  position — socially,  politi- 
cally, and  officially — state  that,  even  a  year  later,  there  was 
but  little  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  delicate,  wasted 
form,  and  the  pale,  anxious  face  of  the  youth,  to  attract  any 
special  attention^  His  first  essay  was  to  find  employment  in  a 
law  office,  where  for  a  time,  in  consideration  of  his  services  aa 
a  clerk,  he  could  obtain  enough  to  defray  his  personal  expenses. 
remained  in  Jacksonville  some  JavB.  and  was  forced  by 
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Mr.  Douglas  approaohed  the  scene ;  he  was  a  stranger ;  one 
of  the  persons  present  suggested  that  perhaps  he  could  '^  read, 
write,  and  cipher."  The  administrator  at  once  addressed  Mr. 
Douglas,  representing  the  embarrassments  of  the  case,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  sale,  which  could  not  proceed  without 
the  aid  of  a  competent  clerk.  He  begged  his  services  as  a 
personal  obligation,  and  tendered  the  liberal  salary  of  two  dol- 
lars per  day.  After  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  the  promised 
fee  had,  doubtless,  its  full  force  in  determining  his  mind,  he 
consented,  and  the  sale  at  once  commenced.  The  auction  con- 
tinued three  days,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  young  clerk 
was  a  most  favorable  one.  His  youth,  his  superior  attainments, 
and  particularly  the  promptness  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties,  won  for  him  the  kind  regards  of  all  parties ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  readiness  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  the  political  conversations  which  took  place  at  every  inter- 
val during  the  sale  and  in  the  evenings,  gained  for  him  a  re- 
spect and  an  admiration  not  generally  extended  to  persons 
of  his  age.  The  warmjh  and  force,  yet  the  perfect  good-hu- 
mor displayed  by  him  in  defense  of  "  Old  Hickory"  in  these 
discussions  at  once  marked  him  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  one  party,  and  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  other.  The 
old  farmers,  who  were  Jackson  men  because  they  felt  Jackson 
was  right,  though  unable  to  argue  the  case  with  the  Bankites, 
found  in  Douglas  an  object  of  special  admiration.  They  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  serve  him  in  any  way  that  was  in 
their  power.  His  three  days'  services  as  clerk  of  the  auction 
yielded  him  six  dollars  in  money — ^no  small  sum  in  those  days, 
particularly  when  they  constituted  a  man's  entire  fortune.  His 
want  of  means,  and  his  desire  to  get  a  school,  were  soon  known, 
and  as  soon  canvassed  among  his  new-found  friends  and  ad- 
mirers ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  provided  with  a  school  of 
forty  pupils,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  each  per  quarter  I  He 
engaged  to  conduct  this  school  for  three  months,  and,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1833,  he  conmienced  his  labors  as 
a  teacher. 

In  the  few  days  he  had  remained  at  Jacksonville  he  made 
tlie  acquaintance  of  Genei^  Murray  M'Connell  (his  first  friend 
in  the  state  which  has  since  conferred  so  many  honors  upon 
him),  and  who  was  appointed  fifth  auditor  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Pierce  in  1855,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Douglas, 
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without  General  M'Connell's  solicitation  or  knowledge.  The 
particular  favor  which  General  M'ConnelJ  rendered  Mr.  Doug- 
las, which  he  has  never  ceased  to  acknowledge,  was  the  loan 
of  some  old  law-books  and  copies  of  the  statutes  of  the  state. 
These  books  were  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  had  not  the 
means  to  purchase  them. 

^Vhiio  teaching  school,  ho  devoted  his  evenings  and  leistire 
time  to  the  study  of  these  borrowed  books,  and  frequently,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  acted  as  counsel  before  the  justice's  court 
in  Winchester.  Before  leaving  Jacksonville,  he  bad  filed  his 
application  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
The  proceeds  of  hia  school,  together  with  the  fees  obtained  for 
legal  services  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  justified  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  raonths,  in  giving  up  his  school  and  in 
removing  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1834,  then  lacking  some  seven 
weeks  of  his  majority,  he  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Liltlq  did  those  judges  think, 
when  they  issued  a  license  to  the  stripling  who  stood  before 
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plimentary  and  encouraging  letter,  signed  *  Steph.  A.  Douglas.* 
Naturally  desiring  to  know  something  niore  of  my  unknown 
friend  than  the  name,  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  a 
young  man  from  the  State  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  hum- 
ble but  honorable  occupation  of  school-teacher.  A  few  days 
afterward,  say  about  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas  visited 
Jacksonville,  and  a  personal  introduction  followed.  In  antici- 
pation of  his  visit,  I  expected  to  see  a  young  man,  for  of  such 
was  composed  the  corps  of '  Yankee  schoolmasters'  in  this  state 
at  that  time ;  but  in  this,  my  first  interview  with  Douglas,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  youth  apparently  not  exceeding  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  not  quite  '  twenty-one,' 
but  was  beardless,  and  remarkably  youthful  in  appearance  for 
that  age.  I  was  more  surprised,  however,  in  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  the  development  of  his  intellect,  and  his  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  country." 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  although 
the  state  was  Democratic,  and  had  voted  for  General  Jackson 
in  1832,  public  opinion  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  excited 
-state  respecting  some  acts  of  his  administration.  The  "  Bank 
Question"  was  the  all-pervading  topic  of  national  politics.  The 
removal  of  several  cabinet  oflScers,  the  withdrawal  of  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Bank 
in  September,  1833,  were  the  leading  acts  of  aggression  charged 
against  the  administration.  The  bank  was  contracting  its  dis- 
counts and  circulation,  producing  panic  and  consternation 
throughout  the  state,  whose  people  were  expecting  internal 
improvements  through  the  aid  of  external  capital.  No  locality 
in  Illinois  was  exempt  from  the  excitement.  Parties  were  des- 
ignated "  Jackson  party"  and  "  Opposition."  The  hostile  feel- 
ings of  the  two  parties  in  Illinois  were  intense,  and  were  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Social  and  business  in- 
tercourse was  confined,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  political 
friends.  To  be  a  political  opponent  was,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
be  a  personal  enemy,  and  an  enemy  to  the  country.  At  that 
time,  in  Jacksonville,  the  supporters  of  the  bank  policy  of  the 
administration  were  very  few.  The  editor  of  the  "  News," 
and  perhaps  two  others,  were  the  only  men  who  dared  openly 
justify  and  maintain  the  cause  of  General  Jackson.  A  few 
men,  farmers  of  intelligence  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
who  were  independent,  and  under  no  obligations  of  a  pecun- 
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iary  character  to  the  bank  or  its  friends,  were  fearless  in  ihe 
assortion  of  their  political  Bentimonts.  It  was  the  custom  in 
thoBG  dajs  for  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  county  to 
visit  the  county  seat  on  Saturdays — the  men  to  sell  produce, 
trade  horses,  and  talk  politics,  and  the  feminine  portion  to  see 
the  fashions  and  do  shopping.  ConsGC|ueutly,  almost  every 
Saturday  was  a  kind  of  seventh  day  political  jubilee  for  the 
Jackson  party,  who,  if  not  numerous,  gloried  in  tlieir  individ- 
ual and  collective  pluck,  iu  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and,  of 
course,  were  not  afraid  to  make  a  noise.  Mr.  Douglas  opened 
Iiis  law  office  in  a  room  in  tho  court-house  building.  He  soon 
became  tlie  political  cynosure  toward  whom  tho  eyes  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  county  were  directed.  His  open,  frank,  and 
respectful  manners,  tho  extraordinary  ability  and  vehemence 
with  which  be  defended  the  acts  of  the  administration,  and  the 
remarkable  self-possession  and  coniidenco  which  marked  all 
his  political  controversies — and  they  occurred  almost  daily — 
soon  made  him  the  object  of  attraction  and  admiration  on  one 
side,  and  of  fear  and  abuse  on  the  other.  The  Opposition — 
just  about  that  time  called  "  Wliigs" — were  so  arrogant  in  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  so  overwhelming  in  the  con- 
trol of  public  sentiment,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  friends 
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thought  a  bank  of  some  kind  indispensable,  and  the  other  side 
thought  and  declared  the  charter  of  such  an  institution  to  be 
clearly  unconstitutional.  The  resolutions  met  with  fierce  oppo- 
sition in  the  little  caucus.  When  the  day  of  meeting  arrived, 
the  court-house  was  thronged;  people  poured  into  town  in 
wagons,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  larger 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in  Jacksonville  than  had 
ever  met  there  before.  Douglas  had  previously  declined  the 
duty  of  offering  the  resolutions,  pleading  his  youth,  his  short 
residence  in  the  town,  and  various  personal  considerations ;  but 
when  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  when  the  court-house  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  when  the  windows  were  taken 
out  to  enable  those  outside  in  the  square  to  hear  the  proceed- 
ings within,  the  gentleman  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  resolutions  handed  them  to  Douglas, 
telling  him  that  tKe  opportunity  now  presented  to  make  an 
impression  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  was  of  such  personal  importance  to  him  (Douglas) 
that  he  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  pass.  At  all  events,  it  was 
soon  asceitained  that  unless  he  presented  them  they  would  not 
be  offered  at  all.  The  meeting  having  been  organized,  Doug- 
las boldly  advanced,  stating  that  he  held  in  his  hands  certain 
resolutions  which  he  supposed  would  meet  the  approval  of  all 
Democrats :  these  resolutions  he  then  road,  and,  in  a  brief 
speech,  explained  and  supported  them. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat,  Josiah  Lambom,  Esq.,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  reputation,  subsequently  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state,  a  Whig,  and  a  man  of  great  personal  influ- 
ence, followed  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions.  He  was  severe 
and  caustic  in  reference  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  flatly  contradict- 
ed a  statement  of  fact  made  by  him.  He  addressed  the  meet- 
ing for  some  time.  Douglas  immediately  arose,  and  at  once 
applied  himself  to  a  reply  to  Lambom.  The  question  of  fact 
he  soon  disposed  of  by  calling  up  several  Whigs,  who  declared 
Lambom  to  be  wrong.  He  then  for  an  hour  or  more  address- 
ed the  meeting  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  effect  was  in*e- 
sistible.  Lambom  precipitately  left  the  room ;  and  when  Doug- 
las concluded  his  speech,  the  excitement  of  the  meeting  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  endurance ;  cheer  upon  cheer  was 
given  with  hearty  vigor ;  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro  to  get 
near  the  orator,  and  at  length  he  was  seiz^  by  them,  and,  borne 
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on  tliG  sliouldera  and  upheld  by  the  armB  of  a  dozen  ofhia  stal- 
wart admirers,  was  carried  out  of  the  court-house  and  through 
and  around  the  public  square  with  the  most  unbounded  mani- 
festations of  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  was  greeted  with 
varied  but  most  expressive  complimentary  titles,  such  as  "  Hjgh- 
corabed  Cock,"  "  You  wilt  be  President  yet,"  "  Little  Giant" 
— which  last  title,  originating  at  tins  first  public  occasion  of 
his  defense  of  Democratic  principles,  is  yet,  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  its  appropriateness,  applied  to  him  by  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  first  appearance  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the 
theatre  of  lUinoie  politics — a  theatre  that  for  twenty-five  years 
has  been  the  constant  scene  of  unbroken  triumphs.  As  on  his 
first  appcar-oncc  lie  was  borne  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  admiring  hearers,  so,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
then,  he  has  been  borne  upon  the  hearts  of  a  most  generous 
people.  Uc  has  made  their  cause  his  cause,  and,  in  return,  they 
have  made  his  cause  tlieirs. 

That  day,  the  personal  and  political  triumph  of  the  newly- 
discovered  yet  powerful  champion  of  General  Jackson's  policy 
settled  the  pohtical  destiny  of  Morgan  Ck)imty  for  several 
years.  The  speech  itself  is  remembered  to  this  day:  and  the 
old  veterans  who  heard  Douglas  that  day,  and  who  have  heard 
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and  the  new  officers  were  installed  in  January,  1836.  The  Leg- 
islatore  at  that  session  passed  an  act  changing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing certain  officers.  State's  attorneys  had  previously  been 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  this  act  made  them  elective  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  The  name  of  Douglas 
was  suggested  for  the  office  of  attorney  for  the  first  judicial 
district.  His  friends — and  they  were  all  friends  who  knew  him 
— ^tf  few,  were  ardent  in  his  support.  As  soon  as  the  act  was 
passed,  Mr.  Douglas  went  up  to  Vandalia,  where  the  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session.  His  competitor  was  John  J.  Hardin,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  in  the  state,  a  gentleman  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  respected,  a  speaker  of  the  highest  or- 
der, an  experienced  prosecutor,  and  one  who  had  been  favora- 
bly known  to  the  people  of  the  district  for  years.  On  the  lOth 
of  February,  1835,  the  Legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to 
elect  officers.  The  vote  for  state's  attorney  for  the  first  judi- 
cial circuit  being  taken — we  quote  the  Journal — "  Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Esq.,  received  38  votes,  and  John  J.  Hardin,  Esq., 
34  votes  for  that  office ;  scattering,  2." 

In  the  recorded  list  of  the  names  of  those  voting  for  Mr. 
Douglas  on  that  occasion  is  that  of  the  now  venerable  JohnS. 
Hacker,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  State  Senate ;  Mr. 
Hacker,  in  1858,  was  dismissed  from  a  small  federal  office  be- 
cause he  refused  to  support  the  Republican  candidate  and  op- 
pose Douglas.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Legislature  of  1858-9 
who  voted  for  Douglas's  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Another 
name  recorded  in  the  list  of- those  who  voted  for  Douglas  in 
1835  is  that  of  James  Hampton,  who,  in  1859,  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  had  the  pleasure  of  again  voting  for  him — on 
this  latter  occasion  for  his  re-election  to  the  Senate,  over  the 
combined  fury  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  Republican  party  and 
federal  authorities. 

The  election  of  Douglas  to  the  important  office  of  public 
prosecutor  in  the  most  important  circuit  of  the  state,  over  the 
celebrated  Hardin,  caused  great  discussion  throughout  all  Il- 
linois. Those  of  his  political  friends  who  knew  him  were  ex- 
travagant in  their  joy  and  confident  of  his  success  ;  those  who 
did  not  know  him  were  doubtful  if  a  mistake  had  not  been 
made,  and  his  enemies  openly  declared  the  election  an  outrage. 
One  of  the  Whig  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  long 
since  expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Douglas's  ability. 


declared  tbat  the  election  was  TiTong.  "  What  bnaineSB,"  he 
asked,  "  has  such  a  stripling  with  such  an  office  ?  bo  is  no  law- 
yer, and  has  no  law-books,"  A  few  months  sufficed  to  change 
the  judge's  opinion,  and  n  few  years  more  found  hira  recog- 
nized aa  one  of  the  ablest  praotitioners  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
prorao  Court.  Wo  have  seen  it  stated  on  high  authority  that 
during  the  time  Mr,  Douglas  fiUed  the  office  of  state's  attor- 
ney, not  a  single  indictment  drawn  by  him  was  ever  quashed ; 
and  there  was  probably  not  a  term  of  the  court  in  any  one  of 
the  many  counties  compiTsing  the  large  circuit  in  which  there 
were  not  more  or  less  crimiual  cases,  embracing,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, crime  of  almost  every  grade,  llis  siiccesa  as  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  his  personal  deportment  at  the  bar,  and  so- 
cially with  the  people  of  the  several  douoties  to  which  the 
duties  of  his  office  carried  him,  rapidly  confirmed  the  high 
ojiinioos  expressed  by  his  friends,  and  gradually  removed  all 
Iho  prejndice  which  had  been  created  against  him  by  oppo- 
nents at  the  time  of  his  election. 

An  incident  that  toot  place  during  the  early  days  of  his  at- 
torneyship will  illustrate  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  he  met  and  eon- 
intended  as  a  painful  humiliation  into  a  prond 
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of  the  county.  The  objection,  if  valid,  was  a  fatal  one ;  and 
the  Grand  Jury  having  been  discharged,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  error  in  spelling.  The  triumphal  glances 
of  the  bar,  the  sharp  inquiry  of  the  court  if  the  state's  attor- 
ney had  any  thing  to  say,  would  have  disheartened  even  a 
more  practiced  attorney.  The  objection  was  stated  in  clear 
and  forcible  terms ;  not  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  could  see  how  it 
was  to  be  overcome ;  and  when  the  counsel  who  made  the  mo- 
tion took  his  seat,  the  laughter  and  merriment  at  the  counsel- 
table  was  only  equaled  by  the  loud  satisfaction  expressed  in 
the  lobby  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  accused.  The 
motion  was  an  entire  surprise  to  the  attorney — at  least  he  so 
expressed  himself.  He  insisted  that  before  the  court  should 
decide  the  question,  the  original  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  county  should  be  produced  ;  when  that  was  done, 
he  informed  the  court  he  would  possibly  have  something  to 
say  on  the  motion,  if,  indeed,  that  motion  was  persisted  in. 
This  was  said  with  so  much  confidence  and  earnestness,  and, 
withal,  the  position  taken  was  so  correct,  that  the  court  de- 
cided that  the  attorney  was  entitled  to  what  he  had  asked, 
and  that,  as  the  proof  required  was  so  easily  obtained,  counsel 
should  produce  the  act  establishing  the  county.  A  number  of 
acts  of  the  Legislature  were  at  once  produced,  all  refen-ing  to 
the  county  as  "  M'Lean"  County,  and  the  evidence  that  that 
was  the  proper  legal  name  of  the  county,  and  had  been  so  rec- 
ognized through  several  years  of  legislation,  was  positively 
overwhelming.  During  the  reading  of  these  acts,  the  remarks 
of  counsel,  the  emphasis  with  which  the  orthography  of  the 
name  of  the  county  was  delivered,  was  terrible.  Several  per- 
sons approached  Douglas  and  whispered  that  he  would  save 
himself  much  useless  mortification  by  giving  up  the  contest, 
and  allowing  the  indictments  to  be  quashed.  He  refused. 
There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  no  copy  of  the  statute  es- 
tablishing the  county  in  Bloomington ;  Mr.  Douglas  insisted 
that  the  name  of  the  county  could  only  be  determined  legally 
by  the  recital  of  that  act,  and,  imtil  it  was  produced,  he  must 
insist  that  the  court  could  not  decide  that  the  indictments 
were  fiitally  defective.  He  bid  the  counsel  who  made  the 
motion,  as  well  as  the  crowd  •who  seemed  to  think  the  escape 
of  criminals  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  professional 
discomfiture  of  an  attorney,  to  beware  of  the  consequences  of 
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thus  pandering  to  a  contempt  of  the  appomtcd  officers  of  the 
law.  He  rejected  promptly  the  proposition  to  accept  the  se- 
ries of  statutes  read  aa  defining  the  proper  name  of  the  county. 
The  matter  dropped  for  the  present. 

Tiiat  night,  and  the  next  day  and  evening,  the  legal  fi-ater- 
nity,  iuchiding  jurors,  witnesses,  and  litigants,  were  made 
merry  over  jocular  criticisms  upon  schoolmasters  turned  law- 
yers, upon  schoolmasters  being  unable  to  spell  the  name  of 
one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state.  Witticisms  flew  fast 
and  thick,  and  counsel  repeatedly  urged  that  they  dare  not 
proceed  with  bnaineas  until  the  question  was  settled  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  county.  Mr.  Douglas  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel: that  he  felt  the  importance  to  him  personally  and  profeft- 
sionally  of  this  point  was  evident  to  all.  His  friends  could 
not  understand  the  courage  with  whicli  he  met  the  motion, 
nor  the  boldness  with  which  he  repelled  every  open  assaiJt. 
They  imputed  his  defiant  tone  to  bravado,  and  his  demand  for 
the  statute  as  a  mere  excuse  for  delay,  to  gain  time  in  which 
to  make  up  Lis  mind  whether  to  resign  his  office  and  leave  the 
state,  or  to  go  back  to  keeping  school.  In  the  mean  time,  mes- 
sengers had  boon  scut  to  Peoria  and  elsewhere  for  a  copy  of 
s  of  1830-1. 

The  one  nnrlv  waa  confident  that  il^  i^rnduefiou  would  he 
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said  that  coimsel  must,  as  it  was  demanded,  read  the  statnte. 
He  at  once  read  the  first  section : 

^^  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  bj  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  all  that  part  of 
country  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit.  Begin- 
ning," etc,  etc.,  '^  shall  constitute  a  new  county,  to  be  called 

There  was  a  pause — a  suspension  of  public  opinion — ^and  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  demand  of  the  prosecutor  that  the 
other  sections  be  read.  Section  2  did  not  contain  the  name  of 
the  county ;  section  3  repeated  it  twice,  and  each  time  by  the 
name  of  '^  McLean ;"  sections  4  and  6  made  no  mention  of  the 
name,  and  section  6  and  last  named  Bloomington  as  the  ''seat 
of  justice  of  said  county  of  McLean."  The  attorney,  in  draw- 
ing his  indictment,  had  omitted  the  apostrophe,  and  capitalized 
the  C,  using  a  small  1.  He  had  employed  Uie  exact  letters  of 
the  body  of  the  statute ;  the  other  side,  seeing  a  capital  C,  a 
small  1,  and  no  apostrophe,  had  been  caught  in  the  very  trap 
in  which  they  thought  the  attorney  had  placed  himself.  Of 
course,  the  motion  was  overruled.  The  joke  was  turned,  the 
laugh  was  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  crowd,  now  regarding 
the  whole  thing  as  a  most  dexterous  plan  deliberately  laid  by 
the  prosecutor  to  catch  the  able  lawyers  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend,  gave  him  an  applause  and  a  credit  vastly  increased 
in  enthusiasm  by  the  previous  impression  that  he  had  been 
thoroughly  victimized  by  his  opponents. 

Li  the  winter  of  1835-6 — ^the  one  following  his  election  as 
state's  attorney — ^the  expediency  of  uniting  the  party,  and  ef* 
fecting  an  organization  so  as  to  concentrate  its  powers,  and  en- 
able them  to  elect  the  candidates  to  be  chosen  at  the  succeed- 
ing election,  was  duly  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  Jack- 
sonville News,  editorially  and  by  conmiunication,  urged  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  county  convention  to  nominate  candi- 
dates to  be  supported  by  the  whole  party.  The  result  of  these 
proceedings  was  that  the  Democracy  did  unite,  did  effect  an 
organization,  and  did  call  a  county  convention,  the  first  ever 
held  in  Morgan  County.  It  was  a  new  and  hazardous  move- 
ment. The  county  was  entitled  to  six  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  county  offices  to  be  filled  were  valuable.  It 
had  been  customary  for  all  candidates  to  run  relying  upon 
their  personal  popularity  and  their  personal  exertions  to  ob- 
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tain  snpport.  The  proposition  to  limit  tbe  number  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  one  individual  for  each  office  was  a  start- 
ling proposition.  Often  as  many  as  ten  or  6ftcen  candidates 
■would  be  before  the  people  for  the  same  office,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
assures  ub  that  he  has  seen  no  less  tlmn  cigliteen  names  an- 
nounced as  candidates  for  the  office  of  sherifl".  The  county  was 
decidedly  Whig,  and  the  only  hope  of  success  was  to  unite  as 
far  as  posaible  the  Democracy  upon  one  candidate  for  each  of- 
fice. 

The  county  convention  was  held  in  April,  The  day  having 
arrived  for  its  ossemblage,  Jacksonvilie  was  fiOed  with  people, 
drawn  thither  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  The  Whigs 
were  there  in  largo  numbers ;  they  confidently  expected  that 
Douglas  would  bo  defeated  in  his  effort  to  reduce  tbe  aspira- 
tioua  of  individuals  to  the  measure  of  party  success.  The  f^l- 
ure  of  the  convention  was  predicted  from  the  bcgiDDing.  The 
candidates  to  be  selected  were  iiuinerouB:  two  senators,  six 
representatives,  one  sheriff,  three  county  commissioners,  ono 
coroner,  and  ])erhaps  others  of  minor  importance.  The  num- 
ber of  aspirants  for  these  nominations  was  large.  The  conven- 
tion was  conducted  with  groat  dignity  and  decorum.  Tbe 
nomiiiations  were  received  with  great  approbation,  every  pre- 
cinct  being  represented  by  delegates,  and  by  a  large  attend- 
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had  never  been  canvassed  before,  and  perhaps  not  since.  The 
convention  system  inaugurated  by  Douglas  was  the  object  of 
special  attack.  He  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  as  he  has  ever 
done,  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  his  opponents.  He  appealed 
to  the  people  to  elect,  not  himself,  but  the  ticket.  He  fought 
the  first  fight  in  behalf  of  regular  nominations,  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  have  fought  that  fight  for  him  on  repeated  occasions 
since  then.  The  contest  continued  up  to  the  day  of  election. 
The  result  was  that  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected, 
save  and  except  one  of  the  candidates  for  representative.  Gen- 
eral Hardin,  leading  his  ticket,  was  elected  over  one  of  the 
Democratic  nominees.  This  determined  the  success  of  the  con- 
vention system,  and  the  success  of  Douglas  in  thus  redeeming 
an  old  Whig  county  was  properly  appreciated  by  the  Democ- 
racy throughout  the  state. 


CHAPTER  m. 
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On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1836,  Mr.  Douglas  took\ 
his  seat  in  the  most  important  Legislature  that  e^er  assembled  \ 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  at  that  session  that  the  great  \ 
project  of  internal  improvements  was  brought  to  a  successful 
legislative  approval.  The  country  was  wild  with  speculation. 
Schemes  of  improvements  were  pressed  from  every  quarter. 
We  have  already  given  a  list  of  the  acts  incorpoi*ating  rail- 
road and  canal  companies  passed  at  the  two  previous  sessions. 
The  United  States  Bank  was  no  more ;  state  banks  were  ex- 
panding with  a  fearful  momentum ;  the  State  of  Illinois  was  , 
pressed  to  become  a  partner  in  the  institutions  which  were  to 
famish  capital  to  the  state  and  her  citizens  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  an  advancement  that  was  to  equal  almost  in  celerity 
and  magnificence  the  magic  achievements  of  the  genii  that 
obeyed  Aladdin's  lamp  and  ring.  The  people  had  gone  be- 
yond their  representatives.  Many  counties  instructed  unwill- 
ing or  reluctant  representatives  to  vote  for  the  schemes  of 
promised  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Legislature  met,  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  pledged  personally  or  by  instructions  to 
vote  for  the  Internal  Improvement  Bill    The  Legislature  met 
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on  the  6th  of  December.  In  the  House  were  W,  A.  Richard- 
son, John  J.  Hardin,  James  Semplc,  Robert  Smith,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  S.  A.  Douglas,  John  Calhoun  (of  Lecotnpton  memory), 
John  A.  M'CIernand,  Augustus  C.  French,  James  Shields,  and 
other  men  whose  names  have  since  been  written  brightly  on 
our  national  history.  At  that  sesBion  the  Hon,  R.  M.  Young 
\fas  elected  United  Slates  Senator  for  six  yeara  from  March, 
1837.  The  governor,  in  his  message,  reviewed  in  terms  of 
strong  condemnation  the  financial  policy  of  General  Jackson, 
impeaching  his  conduct,  and  censuring  his  motives  and  pur- 
poses.  After  a  warm  debate,  that  part  of  the  message  refer- 
ring to  federal  affairs  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  the  committee,  through  the  Hon.  John  A. 
M'CIernand,  its  chairman,  made  a  report,  concluding  with  res- 
olutions approving  the  general  course  of  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, and  disavowing  the  correctness  of  the  charges  - 
made  in  the  governor's  message.  The  debate  on  these  resolu- 
tions was  protracted  and  warm.  It  was  participated  in  by 
nearly  all  the  prominent  men  on  both  sides.  The  main  con- 
test, however,  was  between  Douglas  and  Hardin,  the  rival  rep- 
resentatives from  Morgan  County.  The  debate  covered  the  en- 
lire  policy  of  General  Jackson.     The  resolutions  were  adopted. 
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to  be  passed,  the  question  became  important  which  of  the  two 
leading  plans  suggested  should  be  adopted.  These  plans  were 
substantially  as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  state  should  select  certain  leading  and  most 
important  works,  which  should  be  owned,  constructed,  and 
worked  exclusively  by  the  state.  2d.  That'the  state  should 
subscribe  to  a  certain  share — one  fourth,  one  third,  or  one 
half — of  the  stock  of  the  several  railroad  and  land  companies 
then  incorporated,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  incorporated 
by  the  state. 

These  plans  had  their  advocates  and  friends.  The  latter 
plan  was  the  favorite  of  the  speculators ;  under  it  the  several 
companies  could  organize  by  the  payment  of  a  few  dollars  on 
each  share,  and  then  obtain  the  subscription  by  the  state  in 
full.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted,  the  state  would  have  been 
the  contributor  of  all  the  actual  cash  capital,  and  would  have 
had  no  proprietorship  or  control  of  the  works.  We  have 
shown  that,  at  the  time  the  Legislature  met,  there  were  com- 
panies incorporated  authorized  to  construct  over  3400  miles 
of  railroad  and  canal ;  the  capital  to  do  this  work,  estimated  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  $30,000  a  mile,  would  have  made  an  ag- 
gregate (supposing  no  other  works  to  be  proposed)  of  over 
$100,000,000,  into  which  enterprise  the  state  would  soon  be 
led  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  personally  opposed  to  any  system  to  which 
the  state  was  to  be  a  party ;  but,  in  obedience  to  instructions, 
and  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  favoring  the  least  objection- 
able to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  greater  enormity,  he  favor- 
ed the  first-mentioned  plan.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  session 
he  submitted  the  following  resolutions  indicating  the  plau 
which  he  viewed  most  favorably : 

Hesolvedy  that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  the  commencement  of  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  as  follows : 

The  bill  shall  provide, 

1st.  For  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

2d.  For  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  termination 
of  said  canal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

3d.  For  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Quincy,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  eastward  to  the  state  line,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
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4th.  For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  tho  UliDoia 
and  Wabash  Rivers. 

5tb.  For  making  8urveya  and  estimates  of  such  other  ivorks 
as  may  be  considered  of  general  utility. 

Resolved,  that  as  the  basis  of  the  system,  the  improvements 
shall  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  state  exclusively. 

Jiesolved,  that  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  a  loan  of 
millions  of  dollars  should  be  cflected  on  the  faith  of  the  state, 
payable  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  progress  of  tho  works. 

Jiesolved,  that  portions  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
eliould  be  sold  from  lime  to  time,  and  ihffprocecds  applied  to 
the  pajTnent  of  interest  on  tho  said  loan,  until  the  tolls  on  the 
proposed  improvements,  together  with  fiuch  other  means  as 
the  state  may  provide,  shail  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
such  loan. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Comniitlee  of  the 
Wliolc,  and  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently reported,  long,  eventful,  and  important  discussions 
took  plnco.  This  plan  was  unfortunately  rejected.  It  pro- 
pntied  tho  commencement  of  two  roads,  o 
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an  passed  by  the  most  decided  majorities,  in  February,  1837, 
and  the  Legislature  adjouraed  on  the  8th  of  March  following. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  ^^  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
general  System  of  Improvements,"  approved  February  27, 
1837,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  act  directs  a  survey  of  the  route  from  Charleston,  via 
the  county  seat  of  Clark  Coimty,  to  the  most  eligible  point  on 
the  Great  Wabash  River  between  York  and  the  line  dividing 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  makes  appropriations  as 
follows  on  account  of  the  works  enumerated : 

1st.  Improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Wabash  River.   $100,000 

2d.  For  removal  of  obstacles  to  steam-boat  navigation  in  Bock 
Biver 100,000 

8d.  For  the  Illinois  River  west  of  the  3d  principal  meridian....      100,000 

4th.  Kaskaskia River 60,000 

5th.  Little  Wabash  River 50,000 

6th.  For  a  great  Western  mail  ronte  from  Vincennes  to  Saint 
Louis. 260,000 

7th.  For  a  raihx)ad  from  Cairo  to  some  point  on  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  6anal,  via  Vandalia, 
Shelbyville,  Decatur,  Bloomington,  thence  via  Savannah  to  Galena  8,600,000 

8th.  For  a  southern  cross-railroad  from  Alton  to  Mount  Car- 
mel ;  railroad  from  Edwardsville  to  Shawneetown,  via  Lebanon, 
Nashville,  Pinckneyville,  Frankfort,  and  Equality 1,600,000 

9th.  For  a  northern  cross-railroad  from  Quincy,  via  Columbus, 
Clayton,  Mount  Sterling,  Meredosia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield, 
Decatur,  Sidney,  Danville,  and  thence  to  the  Indiana  state  line...  1,800,000 

10th.  For  a  branch  of  the  Central  Railroad  from  a  point  be- 
tween Hillsboro  and  Shelbyville,  thence  through  Coles  and  Edgar 
counties  to  the  Indiana  state  line 660,000 

11th.  For  a  railroad  from  Peoria,  through  Fnltob,  Macomb, 
Carthage,  to  Warsaw 700,000 

12th.  For  a  railroad  from  Lower  Alton,  via  Hillsboro,  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Road 600,000 

13th.  For  a  railroad  from  Belleville,  via  Lebanon,  to  intersect 
the  Alton  and  Mount  Carmel  Railroad 160,000 

14th.  For  a  railroad  from  Bloomington  to  Mackinaw,  in  Taze- 
ynH  County,  there  to  fork— one  branch  to  connect  with  Peoria  and 
Warsaw  Railroad  at  Peoria,  the  other  branch  to  pass  Tremont  to 
Pekin 850,000 

A  person  who  will  take  up  the  map  of  Illinois  will  see 
in  the  above  scheme  of  improvements  how  carefully  Chicago 
is  avoided.  South  of  and  including  Peoria,  every  representa- 
tive*^ and  senatorial  district  is  provided  with  one  or  more  rail- 
rottdfl  pasnng  through  them.    But,  to  make  the  bill  even  mor^ 
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palatable,  the  following  provision  was  inserted,  being  the  ISth 
appropriation : 

loth.  There  ihalt  be  appropriaWdlhe  amn  of  $300,000  of  ihefirstmonej 
tbal  shall  be  obwined  oadcr  the  proiiaiOQE  of  this  act,  to  be  drawn  by  (ho 
GCTCTol  conntics  >d  d  ratable  proportion  to  the  ccQsmi  last  made,  through 
which  tio  railroiJ  or  canal  is  provided  to  be  made  at  the  expense  or  cwl  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  which  said  mooey  shall  be.  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  roods,  coDstiucling  bridges,  and  otber  public  norks. 

Section  21  authorized  the  board  of  fund  commissioners  to 
contract  for  loans,  etc.,  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  at  6  per  cent., 
redeemable  at  any  timo  after  January  1, 1870.  Another  sec- 
tion provided  that  all  moneys  obtained  by  the  board  from  loana 
and  otherwise  should  be  deposited  in  some  safe  bank  or  banks. 
Section  33  authorized  the  commissioners,  in  locating  the  several 
roads  where  the  lines  did  not  touch  comity  seats  or  important 
trading  totvns,  to  coDBtruct  lateral  branches  of  said  railroads 
to  said  towns. 

Another  important  measure  of  that  session  was  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  had  previously 
been  commenced  by  the  state,  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  its  con- 
struction having  been  made  by  Congress.  Douglas  was  an 
active  and  earnest  supporter  of  this  great  work-  Upon  the 
beat  plan  for  constructing  it  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
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the  Legislature.  The  plan  adopted  of  a  deep  cut  from  the 
lake  was  m  after  years  abandoned.  Had  the  plan  proposed  by 
Douglas  been  adopted,  the  canal  could  have  been  completed 
for  a  sum  less  by  several  millions  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  His 
speeches  on  this  and  other  subjects  at  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature won  for  him  the  highest  credit ;  his  fame  as  an  orator, 
but  especially  as  a  ready  debater,  was  universal,  and  public 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  state  sought  his  acquaintance  and 
friendship. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  in  March,  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  public  debt  which,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  loomed  up,  in  all  its  hideous  proportions,  an  object  pf  ter- 
ror and  of  oppression  to  the  people  of  the  great  and  fertile 
State'  of  Illinois.  All  was  excitement ;  the  Legislature,  before 
adjourning,  elected  the  commissioners  for  the  several  works 
of  improvements,  and  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  grand  system  was  by  no  means  a  small  one.  For  a  few 
weeks  all  seemed  prosperous  and  brilliant.  In  May  the  banks 
of  the  entire  country  8uspen(}ed  specie  payments,  and  then 
came  a  revulsion.  The  state  bank  and  its  branches  went  down 
with  the  others ;  the  alliance  between  the  state  and  the  banks 
proved  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  more 
than  the  general  result.  The  lUinois  banks  never  resumed  pay- 
ment ;  the  stock  sunk  very  low ;  their  paper  depreciated  as 
low  at  times  as  fifty  or  forty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  the  state  lost 
all,  or  nearly  all  that  it  had  subscribed ;  and,  after  five  or  six 
years,  the  charters  were  repealed,  and  Ulinois  continued  with- 
out banks  until,  under  the  new  Constitution  some  years  later, 
a  general  banking  law  was  adopted.  The  Legislature,  at  that 
same  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Yandalia  to  Springfield,  the  removal 
to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1839. 

In  April,  1837,  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed  by  the  President 
register  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  to  which  place  he  re- 
moved at  once,  and  consequently  vacated  his  seat  in  the  Leg- 
islature. 

In  consequence  of  the  panic  and  its  prospective  effects  upon 
the  system  of  internal  improvements.  Governor  Duncan  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  July  of  that  year. 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  portoitous  of  a  storm  such  aa 
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the  country  had  never  experienced ;  the  Commercial  world  had 
already  experienced  some  of  its  most  destructive  force.  The 
politick  sky  was  dark  unto  blackneBS.  On  the  4th  of  March 
a  Democratic  president  had  been  inangnrated.  He  had  been 
elected  by  a  majority  most  deciuve.  A  Congress  had  beeo 
chosen,  in  which  those  elected  as  his  party  friends  were  in  a 
large  majority.  Financial  ruin  and  general  bankruptcy  stood 
vividly  conspicuons  in  the  imagined  fatnre.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  His  first  message  pro- 
posed, as  a  remedy  for  the  present  and  a  preventive  for  the 
futnre,.that  long-abused  and  now  cherished  scheme,  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  It  was  popularly  styled  the  "  Divorce  Bill."  It  was 
to  separate  forever  all  connection  between  the  banks  and  the 
national  government.  Mr.  Von  Bnren  soon  found  himself  de- 
serted by  his  party  friends  not  only  in  Congress,  but  thrdngb- 
out  the  country.  Nowhere  was  the  defection  greater  than  in 
Illinois.  The  delegation  in  Congress  (all  Democrats)  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Divorce  Bill — two  of  them  giving  as  their  ro^ 
son  a  desire  to  consult  with  their  constituents.  These  two 
subsequently  continued  Democrats,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
an  honored  and  venerable  member  of  the  party  in  Illinois ;  the 
Other  never  returned,  and  finally  went  over  to  the  Opposition. 
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and  led  by  able,  gallant  men.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled Mr.  Douglas  proceeded  to  Vandalia.  The  benefit  of 
the  convention  system,  in  uniting  and  concentrating  the  party 
in  a  close  contest,  had  been  demonstrated  by  him  in  Morgan 
County.  No  state  convention  of  either  party  had  ever  been 
held  in  Illinois.  A  meeting  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  persons  was  held  on  July  27,  1837,  to 
adopt^some  means  to  produce  concert  of  action  by  the  party 
in  the  elections  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  farther  disintegration  of  the  party.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was  a  call  for  a  Democratic  state  delegate  convention, 
to  meet  at  Vandalia  in  the  December  following,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor.  A  conmiit- 
tee  of  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Democrats  of  the  state 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  upon  the  existing  condition  of  affidrs,  political 
and  financial.  Douglas,  Shields,  Richardson,  M'Clemand,  and 
Smith  were  members  of  this  committee.  A  state  central  com- 
mittee of  five  from  each  congressional  district  was  also  ap- 
pointed. Thus  was  formed  the  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  Illinois — ^an  organization  which  has  re- 
mained unbroken  and  unconquered  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  another  place  will  be  found  its  progressive  his- 
tory from  1837  to  1860. 

The  address  shortly  after  appeared,  and  was  published  and< 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  state.  It  had  much  ef- 
fect in  staying  the  disaffection  in  the  party  produced  by  the 
general  prostration  of  business  and  the  urgent  counsels  of 
those  public  men  who  had  abandoned  the  party.  In  the  mean 
time,  political  discussions,  generally  of  the  warmest  character, 
were  frequent;  and  at  most  of  these,  now  in  Springfield,  and 
now  in  some  other  city  or  county,  Douglas  braved  the  storm 
and  upheld  the  banners  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  finan- 
cial remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  particularly  de- 
fended. It  fully  agreed  with  the  policy  which,  during  the 
winter  before,  he  had  so  laboriously  but  so  unavailingly  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  with  respect  to  state  affairs.  He  had  op- 
posed and  denounced  the  connection  of  the  state  and  its  finan- 
ces with  the  banks,  and  had  predicted  that  the  results  of  such 
a  union  would  be  disastrous.  Time  unfortunately  proved  that 
the  predictioiis  were  well  founded. 
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The  state  at  that  time  had  three  members  of  Congress, 
elected  from  separate  districts.  That  part  of  the  state  tying 
south  of  Slorgan  and  Sangamon  coauties  included  two  dis- 
tricts, while  the  vast  region  exteuding  northward  to  the  lake 
and  to  the  Wisconsin  lino  was  all  embraced  in  one  district. 
The  convention  system  was  again  put  into  operation,  and  the 
several  counties  sent  delegates  to  Peoria  in  November,  1837, 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  this  large  district 
— the  election  not  to  take  place  until  August,  1838,  and  the 
member  elected  not  to  take  hia  seat  until  December,  1839, 
The  convention  was  held,  and  the  contest  for  nomination  was 
an  active  one.  Mr.  Douglas  was  nominated ;  he  was  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  that  time.  Tlic  vast  territory  em- 
braced within  the  district  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation during  the  previous  five  years  ;  the  work  on  the  canal 
had  drawn  thousands  of  laborers  to  that  part  of  the  state. 
Politicians  had  heretofore  confined  their  operations  to  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  part  of  the  slate,  and  the  north  had  been 
Buffered  to  go  uncared  for.  The  great  contest  of  1840  waa 
approaching,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  extensive  region 
should  be  visited  and  secured  for  the  party.  Mr.  Douglas 
3  thought  to  bo  the  m.-m  for  the  task.     At  the  election  in 
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days  a  week  for  five  months,  they  were  still  unable  to  visit 
every  place.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  contest  was 
very  great.  The  Democrats  at  first  had  but  little  hope  of 
electing  their  candidate,  but  as  account  followed  account  of 
the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  Douglas's  speeches,  their  ex- 
pectations took  a  different  turn.  As  the  day  of  election  ap- 
proached the  anxiety  became  intense.  It  required  great  pow- 
ers of  endurance  to  go  through  the  contest,  and  thousands 
who  bad  firmly  believed  that  the  slight  frame  of  Douglas 
would  fidl  under  the  protracted  effort  were  astounded  to  hear 
that  he  continued  as  fresh  to  all  appearances  as  his  large  and 
finely-formed  opponent.  In  August  the  election  took  place ; 
the  excitement  was  only  increased  by  the  imperfect  returns 
received.  There  was  no  telegraph  nor  railroads  at  that  time, 
and  returns  were  slow  in  reaching  county  seats,  and  still  slow- 
er in  reaching  the  seat  of  government.  For  w^eks  the  state 
was  in  suspense.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  aggregate 
vote  exceeded  36,000,  and  that  the  majority  either  way  would 
not  exceed  twenty.  Returns  came  imperfectly  made  up,  and 
were  sent  back  for  correction.  Errors  and  mistakes  were  dis- 
covered, and  friends  on  both  sides  were  industriously  engaged 
for  weeks  in  having  these  corrected.  Hundreds  of  votes  were 
cast  for  "  Stephen  Douglas,"  and  for  Douglas  with  various  oth- 
er and  misplaced  initials.  Votes  were  in  a  like  manner  given 
for  Mr.  Stuart  with  his  initials  and  given  names  transposed 
or  misstated.  The  majority,  however,  of  these  errors  were  on 
the  Douglas  tickets.  At  one  precinct  on  the  canal  Douglas 
lost  a  large  vote  by  a  trick  of  one  of  the  bosses,  who  had  tick- 
ets prepared  with  the  name  of  S.  A.  Douglas  printed  in  large 
type,  but  placed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  At  last 
the  state  officers  announced  the  official  canvass,  and  by  it  Stu- 
art was  declared  to  have  a  majority  of  five  votes. 

On  the  4th  of  March  following  (1839)  Mr.  Douglas  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  existing 
in  ascertaining  the  true  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  district,  and  proposing  that  they  should  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  the  state  officers  should  again  canvass  the  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  and  give  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
John  T.  Stuart  respectively  all  the  votes  polled  for  them,  with- 
out refereooe  to  the  spelling  of  their  names ;  or,  that  the 
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Slate  canvassers  Bboiild  throiv  out  :ill  the  misspelled  names, 
.111(1  coiiui  only  tbose  wliere  the  votes  were  recorded  for  John 
T.  Stuart  or  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

2.  That,  in  caae  Iho  state  officers  declined,  the  recount  bo 
ji^de  by  friends  chosen  by  the  panics. 

3.  That  three  persons  be  chosen  to  visit  each  county  and  ex- 
amine the  original  poll-books,  and  report  the  number  given  for 
Stuart  and  Itouglas  respectively,  by  whatever  initial ;  or  re- 
[lort  the  number  given  for  John  T.  Stuart  and  Stephen  A. 

4.  Tiiat  both  resign  oil  claim  to  the  election,  and  run  the 

These  propositions,  he  said,  ho  made  to  "  avoid  the  trouble, 
excitement,  delay,  and  expense  of  a  contested  election." 

Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  I3th  of  March,  answered  by  respectfully 
yet  firmly  declining  each  and  every  of  the  propositions,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  his  election.  That  ended  the 
matter  so  far  as  Mr.  Douglas  was  concerned.  lie  had  resigned 
bis  office  to  enter  the  canvass  in  1B38,  and  had,  during  the 
whole  year,  neglected  his  professional  pursuiis.  He  had  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  tho  means  to  expend  in  prosecuting  a  con- 
test for  the  scat. 
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the  certificate  to  his  opponent.  This  charge,  however,  was 
untrue  as  far  as  the  state  canvassers  were  concerned,  though, 
doubtless,  it  was  justly  made  against  some  of  the  county  of- 
ficials. On  the  9th  of  October,  1838,  there  was  a  great  ban- 
quet given  at  the  city  of  Quincy  to  Governor  Carlin  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  at  which  the  latter  was  the  great  object  of  interest. 
One  of  the  active  men  at  tAat  demonstration  was  the  Hon.  I. 
K.  MoBBis,  who  now  represents  that  district  in  Congress. 
The  Opposition  were  not  indifferent  to  the  result.  On  the  29th 
of  September  a  grand  barbacue  was  given  at  Springfield,  in 
celebration  of  the  great  victory  gained  in  the  defeat  of  Doug- 
las. It  was  attended  by  all  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  state,  and 
so  important  was  the  result  considered  that  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  left  the  bench  and  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Douglas,  after  the  election  was  over,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  law.  But  it  was  idle  for  him 
to  attempt  to  withdraw  from  politics.  Already  he  had  become 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  democracy,  and  the  ablest  de- 
bater on  the  stump.  Nor  was  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
ability  confined  to  his  efforts  on  the  stump ;  he  already  was 
distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  in  all  important  cases  he  was 
found  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  yet,  whenever  the  party  de- 
manded a  defense,  whenever  Democratic  principles  required 
an  advocate,  he  was  called  from  his  office,  and  put  forward  to 
meet  the  array  of  the  opposition.  At  that  time  some  contro- 
versy arose  about  the  famous  "resolutions  of '98,"  which. had 
been  assailed  or  ridiculed  by  the  Whig  orators  of  that  vicinity, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1839,  an  immense  meeting  was  held 
at  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  it  in  a  learned  and 
able  explanation  and  defense  of  those  resolutions.  The  speech 
is  represented  by  the  newspapers  of  the  time  as  having  si- 
lenced the  Opposition  in  their  derisive  assaults  upon  those  ven- 
erable landmarks  of  Democratic  truth. 

The  Legislature  met  in  the  winter  of  1838-'39,  and,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  Governor  Carlin  appointed  the  Hon.  John  A. 
M'Clemand  secretary  of  state,  and  communicated  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  instead  of  confirming  or  re- 
jecting the  nomination,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
as  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  the 
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governor  could  not  appoint  any  person  to  tho  office.  The  e& 
feet  of  this  action  of  the  Senate  was  to  keep  Mr.  Alexander  P. 
Field,  the  then  Becretary  of  state,  in  his  office,  and  to  deny  to 
tlic  governor  the  power  of  removal.  The  feeling  growing 
ont  of  thia  action  was  very  great.  After  repeated  efforts  to 
obtain  the  office,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  filed  before  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  case  of  the 
People,  ex  relatione  John  A.  M^Clemand  vs.  A.  P.  Field,  came 
up  in  the  Circuit  Court  before  Judge  Breese,  and  was  argued 
elaborately.  Judge  Breese  delivered  a  very  able  opinion,  con- 
firming the  power  of  the  governor  to  remove  the  secretary  of 
state.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  July, 
1839,  the  Supreme  Court  met  at  Springfield,  and  the  appeal 
was  taken  up.  The  array  of  counsel  was  brilliant :  Levi  Davis, 
Cyrus  Walker,  Colonel  Field,  and  Justin  Butterfield  repre- 
sented Mr.  Field,  and  Wicklifie  Kitchcll  (attorney  general), 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  S.  A.  Douglas,  J.  A.  M'Clemand,  and  James 
Shields  appeared  for  the  relator.  The  argument  occupied  four 
entire  days,  and  is  represented  by  contemporaneous  writers  as 
having  been  of  the  very  highest  character.  Sir.  Douglas's  ar- 
gument was  regarded  as  so  conclusive  by  the  parties  agreeing 
vith  him  that  it  was  pubhshed  in  exteuso  i 
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formally  presented  to  the  people,  and  that  issue  was  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  favor  of  that  proposition 
the  entire  Democratic  party  in  the  state  soon  found  itself  ar- 
rayed. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1889,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
presidential  electors  having  idready  been  nominated,  the  great 
presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  opened  at  Springfield. 
Cyrus  Walker,  the  Whig  candidate,  opened  the  debate,  and 
Douglas  was  summoned  to  reply.  The  effect  of  that  reply, 
though  perfectly  satisfactory  to  die  Democracy,  was  not  so  to 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sent  for,  and,  in  the  evenmg, 
made  a  long  speech,  to  which  Douglas  again  replied.  The  de- 
bate became  an  animated  one,  and  was  continued  till  midnight, 
Douglas  replying  to  Lincoln  and  Walker  as  they  successively 
relieved  each  other  in  the  discussion.  On  the  next  day  he 
addressed  a  Democratic  mass  convention,  and  made  a  very 
elaborate  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
On  the  9th  of  December  the  second  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Springfield,  and  among  the  delegates  were 
Judge  Breese,  who  had  by  that  time  avowedly  united  with  the 
Democracy,  Willis  Allen,  J.  A.  M'Clemand,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, Lyman  Trumbull,  James  Shields,  J.  D.  Caton,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  S.  A.  Douglas,  Murray  M^Connell,  and  others 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Li  March,  Gleneral 
Harrison  having  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Harrisburg  Convention,  the  political  fires  were  blazing  exten- 
sively. A  political  discussion,  continuing  a  whole  week,  took 
place  at  Jacksonville,  in  which  Colonel  Hardin  and  Colonel 
Baker,  now  of  Califomia,  took  the  Whig  side,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
borne  and  Mr.  Douglas  the  Democratic  side.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  discussion  Mr.  Douglas  was  announced  to  make  the 
closing  speech,  and  a  newspaper  now  before  us  containing  the 
account  of  the  meeting  states  that  the  people  came  even  from 
adjoining  counties  on  horseback  and  in  every  description  of 
vehicle  to  hear  him.  In  April  he  was  nominated  for  the  Leg- 
islature in  Sangamon  County,  but  declined. 

On  the  6th  of  January  the  House  of  Representatives  inves- 
tigated certain  charges  preferred  against  the  Hon.  John  Pear- 
son, one  of  the  circuit  judges.  Mr.  Douglas,  together  with 
Messrs.  Lambom,  Shields,  Tumey,  and  M'Connell,  undertook 
the  defense,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
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persecuted  gentleman.  DiiriDg  tlie  summer  of  1840  Mr, 
Donglas's  services  were  in  almost  daily  requisition.  The  bard 
cider  and  log-cabin  campaign  was  prosecuted  witb  the  most 
violent  energy.  Ilarrisou  was  a  Westom  man  ;  Democrats  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  were  abandoning  the  party,  and  it  was 
confidently  proclaimed,  and  nowhere  than  in  Illinois  more 
strongly  believed,  that  "  Van  was  a  used  up  man."  Yet  t)ie 
gallant  Democracy  of  Illinois  remained  true  to  thtir  flag, 
true  to  their  principles.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one.  Illi- 
nois had  many  able  and  accomplished  Wbigs — men  jiowerful  in 
debate,  and  powerful  with  the  people  because  of  their  personal 
character  and  professional  abilities.  The  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  electors  had  as  much  as  men  could  do  to  follow  up 
and  meet  tlieir  opposing  candidates,  and  well  and  ably  did 
tbcy  perform  their  duty.  But  to  Douglas  was  in  a  great 
measure  confided  the  task  of  encountering  several  able  and 
distinguished  Whigs,  who,  tbougb  not  on  the  electoral  ticket, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  on  the  stump.  For  seven 
months  Mr.  Douglaa  devoted  his  time  to  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent Illinois  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  He 
traversed  all  the  doubtful  counties,  strengtheningtbo  despond- 
ing, and  giving  new  hope  to  the  fearful.     The  result  is  known. 
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the  "  Little  Giant"  was  recognized  and  applauded  as  the  most 
conspicaous  of  the  many  heroes  of  that  contest.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator,  and  as  the  forcible  exponent  of  political  prin- 
ciples was,  by  his  deeds  in  this  memorable  campaign,  raised  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  opinion  of  his  party.  He  had  already 
outstripped  men  who  were  veterans  when  he  entered  the  state, 
and  seven  years  from  the  day  he — a  sickly,  feeble  stranger-boy 
— ^first  trod  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  his  name  was  as  familiarly 
known,  and  his  great  abilities  as  fully  admitted,  as  were  the 
name  and  abilities  of  any  other  man  in  the  state. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  had  been  for  many  years  a  cus- 
tom of  holding,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  a  ^^  third 
house,"  in  which  the  lobby,  composed  of  all  persons  attending 
at  the  seat  of  government,  were  admitted  as  members.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  scenes  at  the  sessions  of  the  "  lobby" 
of  late  years  will  not  discover  in  the  broad  jokes  and  general 
hilarity  that  importance  and  great  benefit  which  in  olden 
times  resulted  from  "  Lord  Coke's"  assembly.  The  best  minds 
and  the  best  hearts  were  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  legis- 
lative halls.  The  best  lawyers  in" the  state  were  generally  in 
attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  these  men  were  often  found  in  the  meetings 
of  the  lobby.  Here  were  discussed  all  the  great  measures 
pending  before  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  often  at  these  meet- 
ings that  members  of  the  Legislature  heard  arguments  which, 
for  ability  and  research,  were  never  equaled  within  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  Douglas  was  an  active  member  of  this  house. 
In  the  discussions  of  the  many  questions  there  presented,  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Here 
was  discussed  the  bank  question,  the  internal  improvements, 
the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary,  the  subject  of  alien  suf- 
frage, and,  by  no  means  the  least  important,  the  great  question 
of  repudiation. 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  7th  of  December,  1840,  both 
branches  being  Democratic.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  now 
being  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  governor  in  the  removal  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Field  abandoned  the  struggle  and  re- 
signed the  office.  The  governor,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1841, 
appointed  Mr.  Douglas  secretary  of  state. 

This  session  was  destined  to  be  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  state,  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  Mr.  Douglas  person- 
allv. 
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The  Conslitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1819, 
contained  a  proviaion  ifalhoriang  every  free  white  male  "  in- 
habitant" above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions. Under  this  provision,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of 
the  state,  all  persons  who  had  become  actual  inhabitants  of  tba 
State,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  were  permitted  to  vote.  The 
election  for  President  in  1836  had  shown  that  Mr.Vaii  Euren's 
majority  barely  exceeded  three  thousand ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  if  the  "  alien  vote,"  as  it  was  called,  could  be  thrown  out 
at  future  elections,  the  state  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Opposition.  From  that  time  forth  the  rejection  of  the  alien 
vote  became  a.  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  question  whether  these  men  were  legal  voters 
or  not  should  be  decided  by  some  judicial  authority.  The  Op- 
position, therefore,  selected  the  Jo  Daviess  circuit  in  which  to 
strike  down  a  large  body  of  the  Democratic  loters.  At  the 
congressional  election  in  1838,  one  of  the^e  "inhabitants"  of 
the  8tatc  of  Illinois,  being  unnaturalized,  voted  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las, His  vote  had  been  received  by  the  judges  of  election 
with  a  full  knowledge  on  their  part  that  he  had  never  been  nat- 
uralized. The  Opposition,  through  a  3Ir.  Houghton,  instituted 
a  qui  tarn  prosecution  against  Mr.  Spraggins,  one  of  the  judges. 
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regulation  of  the  matter  of  sufBrage,  within  their  respective 
limits,  was  one  of  those  rights  which  the  states  had  never  sur- 
rendered to  the  federal  government ;  that  each  state  had,  with- 
in its  own  limits,  the  full  and  exclosive  right  and  authority  to 
admit  to  the  privilege  of  voting  any  and  every  class  of  persons 
she  might  think  proper.  The  right  to  vote  was  not  necessari- 
ly or  exclusively  pertaining  to  citizenship.  Five  sixths  of  the 
free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  denied  by  law 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expressly  conceded,  in  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle, to  the  states  the  exclusive  control  of  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. At  that  time,  as  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Douglas  almost 
stood  alone  at  the  bar  in  maintaining  this  view  of  the  case. 
Men  were  led  off  from  the  true  view  of  the  case  by  the  very 
plausible  theory  that,  if  aliens  were  idlowed  to  vote,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  might  possibly  be  decided  by  their  vote ; 
and  that  the  Constitution,  in  providing  for  a  naturalization  law, 
intended  that  aliens  who  desired  to  participate  in  the  political 
privileges  of  the  country  should  first  become  citizens.  Those 
who  took  this  view  of  the  case  forgot  that,  however  strong 
their  argument  might  be  against  the  policy  of  a  state  admit- 
ting aliens  to  the  privilege  of  voting,  yet  that  was  not  the 
question  at  issue.  The  point  depending  was  not  whether  the 
state  (night  to  admit  aliens  to  vote,  but  whether  the  state,  hav- 
ing already  conferred  the  privilege,  had  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  do  so  or  not.  The  case  was  the  first  involving  the  point 
ever  tried  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  agunst  him,  Mr.  Douglas  fearlessly  undertook  the  case, 
which  has  since  become  so  well  known.  Its  title  was,  Thomas 
SpragginB^  appellant^  V8.  Horace  H.  Houghton,  appellee.  The 
argument  was  long  and  elaborate,  and  took  place  at  the  winter 
term  of  1839-40.  Upon  its  decision  hung  the  future  success 
or  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  counsel  were,  Doug* 
las  and  Murray  M'Connell  for  the  appellant ;  and  Cyrus  Walk- 
er, Schuyler  Strong,  and  Justin  Butterfield  for  the  appellee. 

The  court  took  the  case  under  advisement  until  the  next 
term.  In  June,  1840,  the  court  reassembled,  and  commenced 
its  business  by  reading  opinions  and  entering  judgments  upon 
those  cases  heard  but  not  decided  at  the  previous  term.  The 
state,  at  the  time,  was  all  excitement ;  cider  barrels,  log  cabins. 
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and  cooD-skin  embiema  were  in  the  height  of  popular  estima- 
tion. The  Democracy  of  Illinois  were  alarmed  ;  they  required 
every  vote  that  could  be  procured  to  isave  the  state.  Tho 
"  alien  rote,"  numbering  several  thousands  in  the  state,  waa 
indispensable.  In  a  conversation  with  Judge  Smith,  Mr.  Dong- 
las  learned  that  Jndges  Lockwood,  Brown,  and  Wilson  had 
agreed  upon  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Spraggius  vs.  lioughton, 
and  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  they  would  announce  it, 
and  that  the  decision  would  sustain  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below.  This  intelligence  was  important.  The  moment  such 
a  decision  as  that  should  be  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Democracy  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength,  and  the  stato 
would  be  hopelessly  Whig.  It  would  be  useless  to  carry  on 
the  campaign,  for  the  loss  of  the  "  alien"  vote  would  place  the 
Democracy  in  a  hopeless  minoi'ity.  Uow  to  prevent  the  calam- 
ity waa  a  serious  question.  Every  possible  mode  waa  consid- 
ered, and  rejected  as  vain.  At  last  he  read  the  record  sent  up 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  defective ;  it  con- 
tained errors ;  it  lacked  some  things  which  had  been  carelessly 
omitted.  When  the  court  opened,  and  the  judges  had  unrolled 
their  opinions,  preparatory  to  prononncingjudgment  in  the  case 
of  Spraggins  vs.  Houghton — a  judgment  so  fatal,  if  rendered 
—Mr.  Douglas  rose  and  stated  that  the  case  waw  one  of  the 
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a  vote  which,  at  the  election  in  November  following,  enabled 
the  Democratic  party  to  retain  their  ascendency  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  legal  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first 
time' in  this  celebrated  case,  and  then  supposed  to  be  so  un- 
sound, was  afterward  elaborately  discussed  by  him  in  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  the  well-established  doctrine  of  all  parties  in 
all  the  states. 

In  the  debates  in  the  lobby,  in  which  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Cler- 
nand,  now  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Murray 
M'Connell,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Dougall,  now  of  California,  took 
prominent  parts,  upon  the  Judiciary  question,  at  that  session 
of  1840-41,  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was 
freely  commented  upon.  It  is  true  that  early  that  winter  the 
court  delivered  its  opinion  reversing  the  decision  of  the  court 
below,  yet  its  intended  decision  otherwise  when  it  was  re- 
quired as  a  party  measure  was  employed  with  great  effect. 
It  gave  strength  to  the  advocates  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary.  The  poUtical  character  of  the  court,  and  the  par- 
tisan nature  of  their  official  acts  as  judges  and  as  members  of 
the  Council  of  Revision,  were  held  up  in  the  strongest  light,  not 
only  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  more  animated  debates  in 
the  lobby.  The  proposed  plan  of  reorganizing  the  courts  was 
as  follows : 

To  abolish  the  existing  circuit  courts,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  nine,  and  requir- 
ing those  judges  to  do  circuit  duty,  the  whole  court  sitting  in 
banc  at  stated  periods  to  hear  appeals,  etc. 

This  plan  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  state.  The  circuit  courts  had  been  created  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  were  wholly  within  its  control.  The  plan  pro- 
posed in  no  way  interfered  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  they  continued  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  offices  and  their  salaries.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Snyder,  in  January,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate 
to  reorganize  the  judiciary  of  the  state  upon  the  plan  stated 
above.  The  debate  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  lobby  was 
renewed  with  great  warmth,  and  finally  the  bill  passed  both 
houses.  On  the  7th  of  February  the  bUl  was  returned  by  the 
Council  of  Revision  (consisting  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  governor)  with  their  objections.   The  objections 
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were  on  the  ground  of  espediency.  The  governor  dissented 
from  Lis  associates  in  council,  but  was  overruled  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  bill  was,  however,  considered,  and  passed  both 
houses  by  the  requisite  majority. 

Under  tiiis  act  the  slate  was  divided  into  nine  circuits,  that 
being  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  on  the 
I5ib  of  February,  18*1,  the  Legislature  mot  in  joint  conven- 
tion  to  elect  the  five  additional  judges  provide(\  for  by  the  act. 
In  that  convention,  Sidney  Ereese,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Thomas 
Ford,  S.  II.  Treat,  and  Walter  B.  Scates  were  chosen.  In  the 
allotment  of  circuits,  the  fifth,  bang  the  Quincy  District,  wa» 
assigned  to  Judge  Douglas.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  a 
poor  stranger,  without  friends,  books,  or  money,  be  obtained, 
what  waa  supposed  to  bo  a  favor,  from  the  four  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  license  to  practice  law;  and  in  less  than  scvoa 
years  from  the  date  of  that  license,  by  the  force  of  his  own  tu^ 
aided  abilities,  he  bad  so  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  tho 
people  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  that  same  court. 

It  was  at  thia  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Hon.  Ltuax 
Tbumbuix,  now  of  the  United  States  Senate,  introduced  his 
resolution  advising  the  practical  repudiation  of  a  portion  of 
the  state  debt  by  refusing  to  pay  interest  on  certain  bonds  of 
which  the  state  had  received  no  equivalent.    This 
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out  of  the  tarbulence  of  the  people  connected  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders.  Joe  Smith  and  his  people  were  accased  of  all 
the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  particularly  with  all  the  horse-steal- 
ing committed  in  that  section.  Whether  true  or  false,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prove  hj  sufficient  legal  testimony  the 
guilt  of  the  parties  accused.  The  consequence  was  that  an  em- 
bittered state  of  feeling  gradually  grew  up  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  these  exasperated  feel- 
ings often  led  to  deeds  of  violence.  Joe  Smith  was  the  head 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  people.  The  people  held  the  court 
responsible  if  the  prisoners  escaped  conviction,  and  the  Mor- 
mons denounced  the  court  for  inclining  always  to  the  oppress- 
ors of  that  chosen  race. 

One  trying  scene  in  his  judicial  career  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  attending  the  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  where  the  Mormons  were  parties,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  boldness  and  Jackson-like  de- 
termination of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Joe  Smith  had  been  in- 
dicted for  some  offense,  and  was  put  upon  his  trial  before 
Judge  Douglas.  While  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  people, 
who  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  the 
prisoner,  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  rejoice  at  his  conviction,  be- 
came excited  by  the  thousand  stories  told  of  Mormon  out- 
rages. Smith  was  represented  to  be,  as  he  was  in  fact,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  sect,  and  it  was  supposed  that  if  he  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  entire  settlements,  being  deprived  of 
their  leader,  would  break  up  and  leave  the  country.  More- 
over, Smith  was  by  the  populace  held  individually  responsible 
for  all  the  crimes  charged  against  his  people.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  multitude  had  become  greatly  excited,  and  it  being 
whispered  that  the  evidence  would  hardly  justify  a  conviction, 
it  was  proposed  by  some  one  to  enter  the  court-house,  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  hang  him.  A  gallows  was  at  once  con- 
structed and  erected  in  the  court-house  yard,  and  a  body  of 
four  hundred  men  entered  the  court-house  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Smith  and  hanging  him.  As  the  mob  boisterously  and 
tumultuously  entered  and  crowded  toward  the  bench,  near 
which  Smith  sat,  the  judge  directed  the  sheriff  to  clear  the 
court-room,  as  these  men  interrupted  the  proceedings.  The 
sheriff^  a  smaU,  weak  man,  requested  ^^  the  gentlemen"  to  keep 
order  and  to  retire,  and  attempted  to  enforce  the  request,  but 
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very  soon  informed  the  court  that  liu  could  not  do  it.  Gain- 
ing confidence  by  the  confession  of  poweriessness  oq  the  part 
of  the  sheriff,  and  maddened  still  more  by  the  sight  of  the  pris- 
oner, Heveral  of  them  climbed  over  the  bar,  and  rushed  toward 
Smith.  The  judge  at  onco  rose  in  luB  place,  and,  addressing 
by  name  a  large-built  man,  ivho  stood  six  and  a  half  feet  high, 
a  Kcntuckian  by  birth,  and  of  great  muscular  strength,  said, 
"  I  appoint  you  sheriff  of  this  court.  Select  your  own  depn- 
ties,  and  as  many  of  thorn  as  you  require.  Clear  this  court- 
house;  the  law  demands  it,  the  country  demands  it,  and  I,  as 
judge  of  this  court,  command  you  to  do  your  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen bound  to  prcser\o  the  peace  and  enforce  the  lan-s,"  The 
'  newly  and  rather  suddenly  appointed  sheriff  "  obeyed  orders." 
He  ordered  the  crowd  to  leave,  the  judge  encouraging  him  all 
the  while.  The  first,  second,  and  the  third  who  refused  to 
quit  the  court^room  were  instantly  knocked  down  by  the  pow- 
erful arm  of  the  Kcntuckian.  Others  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  by  liira  and  his  deputies,  and  the  great  crowd,  baffled 
and  discouraged  by  the  repulse  of  their  leaders,  crowded  out 
of  the  doors.     In  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  en- 
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for  his  frequent  decisions  adverse  to  their  interests  in  cases 
where  they  were  parties,  but  from  that  time  out  he  always 
treated  Douglas  with  respect.  He  had  learned  that  the  best 
judge  was  not  the  man  who  decided  in  his  favor,  but  the  man 
who  decided  as  justice  demanded,  and  who,  to  protect  the  pris- 
oner and  preserve  the  laws  from  violence,  had  driven  back  a 
murderous  mob !  The  respect  of  the  Mormons,  won  by  this 
event,  was  of  infinite  service  to  himself  and  others  on  a  very 
memorable  oc<^asion.  We  give  the  story  as  we  find  it,  having 
no  doubt  of  its  general  accuracy : 

"In  the  year  1846,  the  excitement  against  the  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo  reached  its  height.  The  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  determined  to  drive  them  away.  The  Saints  determ- 
ined to  defend  themselves.  A  civil  war  seemed  imminent. 
Governor  Ford  dispatched  a  regiment  to  put  down  both  bel- 
ligerents. This  regiment,  consisting  of  450  men,  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin,  the  old  political  op- 
ponent, but  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  held  the 
post  of  major. 

"  As  the  little  body  of  troops  approached  Nauvoo,  they  saw 
the  Mormons,  4000  strong,  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  advance. 
Every  man  of  them  was  known  to  be  armed  with  a  '  seven- 
shooter'  and  a  brace  of  Colt's  '  revolvers' — twenty-one  shots 
to  a  man  besides  a  bowie-knife. 

"  Hardin  halted  his  troops  just  out  of  rifle  range,  and  address- 
ed them  : 

"  *'  There  are  the  Mormons,  ten  to  one  against'  us.  I  intend 
to  attack  them.  If  there  is  a  coward  here  who  wishes  to  go 
home,  he  may  do  so  now.  Let  any  man  who  wishes  to  go 
step  to  the  front.' 

"  Not  a  man  came  forward. 

"  *  There  were,  I  dare  say,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  'just  451  of  us, 
including  our  colonel,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  re- 
tired ;  but  not  one  of  us  had  the  courage  to  own  that  he  was 
a  coward.' 

" '  Major  Douglas,'  said  the  colonel,  *  will  take  100  men,  will 
proceed  to  Nauvoo,  arrest  the  twelve  apostles,  and  bring  them 
here !' 

" '  Colonel  Hardin,'  asked  the  major,  quietly,  so  that  no  one 
else  heard, '  is  this  a  peremptory  order  ?' 

"'It  is.' 
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'•  •  Then  I  sliall  make  an  attempt  to  execute  it.  But  I  ^ve 
you  warning  tbat  not  a  man  of  us  will  ever  return.' 

" '  The  apostles  must  be  taken.  Major  Donglas,'  replied  the 
colonel. 

"  '  Very  well,  colonel.  If  you  will  send  me  alone  you  will  be 
muoh  more  likely  to  get  them.' 

" '  But  you  will  lose  your  life.' 

" '  I  will  take  the  responsibility.  If  you  send  me  alone,  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  reach  the  city.  ^\s  to  bringing  in  the 
twelve,  or  getting  back  myself,  that  is  quite  another  questiou. 
I  will  try.' 

"'Major  Douglas,'  said  the  colonel,  after  reflecting  n  few 
moments, '  will  proceed  to  Nauvoo,  taking  such  escort  aa  he 
sees  fit.' 

"  The  order  was  hardly  given  when  the  little  major — for  he 
was  not  then  a  '  Little  Giant' — dashed  off  at  full  speed  and 
alone.  As  he  approached  the  Mormon  legions,  General  Wella 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  brief  coDversation,  es- 
corted him  through  the  hollow  square  of  troops  into  the  city. 
He  was  not  long  in  finding  Brigham  and  the  twelve.  All  of 
them  were  old  acquaintances  of  his.  Most  of  them  had,  in 
fiict,  been  before  him  for  trial,  as  jiidge,  upon  some  charge  or 
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a  dissenting  voice,  declared  against  them,  tbongh  they  had  as 
unanimously  accepted  them  not  five  minutes  before. 

"The  negotiations  were  then  renewed  between  Brigham  and 
Douglas.  New  terms  were  settled ;  and,  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  twelve  agreed  to  them  at  once.  The  treaty  was 
duly  signed,  and  the  Mormons  prepared  to  leave  the  state." 

The  election  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undesired  by  Mr.  Douglas.  He 
had  already  attained  a  heavy  practice,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cases.  He  was  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  was 
holding  an  office  of  honor,  whose  duties  were  comparatively 
light,  and  which  afforded  him  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
As  secretary  of  state  he  could  practice  law ;  as  judge  he  would 
be  compelled  to  perform  a  great  amount  of  labor  at  a  very 
disproportioned  salary.  But  friends  asked  the  sacrifice,  press- 
ed it,  urged  it,  and  he  consented.  He  did  not  take  his  seat 
until  the  last  day  of  that  term ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  court  ad- 
journed, removed  his  residence  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Quincy, 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  commenced  his  circuit  duties.  He  had, 
independent  of  his  Mormon  constituents,  a  large  district ;  his 
duties  on  the  circuit,  and  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
court  at  Springfield,  occupied  nearly  all  his  time.  He  was 
holding  court  at  least  ten  months  in  each  year,  and  the  jour- 
neyings  from  county  to  county  were  by  no  means  trips  of 
pleasure.  Some  of  the  most  important  cases  were  brought 
before  him.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  but  one 
case  of  the  many  decided  by  him  that  was  ever  reversed,  and 
that  was  one  involving  some  question  of  practice.  He  was,  as 
judge  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Revision,  determined- 
ly hostile  to  all  the  attempts  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  honest  debts.  In  those  days,  when  money  was  scarce 
and  credit  destroyed,  there  were  demagogues  who,  not  bold 
enough  to  imitate  Trumbull  in  his  proposition  for  direct  repu- 
diation, still  sought,  like  him,  popularity  with  the  rabble  by 
propositions  for  stay  laws  and  assessment  laws.  One  of  these 
laws  provided  that,  before  a  man's  property  should  be  sold  for ' 
debt,  it  should  be  appraised  by  a  certain  number  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  then  it  corQd  not  be  sold  on  execution  for  less  than 
that  appraised  value. 

Against  these  and  all  similar  acts  of  legislation  Judge  Doug- 
las remonstrated  in  the  Council  of  Revision ;  and  whenever  they 
came  before  him  judicially,  whenever  he  could  do  so  coxv^\%tl- 


tioualy,  he  decided  them  to  be  nnconstittilional,  &a  violative 
of  that  great  principle  that  tbo  Legislature  should  not  pass  laws 
impairing  the  validity  of  contracts  by  ex  post  facto  regulations. 
These  and  like  decisions,  often  pronounced  with  striking  em- 
phasis and  warmth,  lost  him  the  friendfihip  and  support  of  tbe 
few,  but  endeared  him  to  the  many,  and  eventually  gained  for 
him  that  warm  confidence  of  the  public  which  is  sure  to  follow 
an  upright  adherence  to  the  right. 

The  extent  of  his  popularity  at  this  time  may  be  judged  by 
an  event  that  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
December,  1842.  He  bad  then  been  a  judge  nearly  two  yeara, 
and  had  been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  from 
the  political  caucusing  and  managing  that  was  ever  going  on 
at  that  place.  When  the  Legislature  met  a  United  States  sen- 
ator was  to  be  ehoaen.  Ho  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age 
— would  not  be  thirty  until  April,  1843.  The  senator  to  be 
chosen  was  to  be  elected  for  six  years  from  March  3,  1843. 
There  was  a  demand  from  various  parts  that  ho  should  be  se- 
lected. He  was  a  friend  and  a  snjiporter  of  the  Hon.  R.  M. 
Young,  then  holding  the  place.  Tliore  were  several  compet- 
itors for  the  place,  and  their  friends  urged  Douglas's  non-eli- 
gibility.   The  Constitution  required  senators  to  be  tliirty  years 
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The  Hon.  Sidney  Breese,  having  on  the  nineteenth  ballot  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  oncy  ^vas  declared  nominated,  and  next 
day  was  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

In  December,  1841,  a  Democratic  state  convention  had  as- 
sembled to  nominate  candidates  for  state  officers,  and  had  nom- 
inated the  Hon.  A.  W.  Snyder  for  governor,  and  John  Moore 
for  lieutenant  governor.  During  the  canvass  Mr.  Sxydeb  died, 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  placed  on  the  ticket  in  his  place.  Messrs.  Ford 
and  Moore  were  elected,  and  entered  upon*  the  duties  of  their 
offices  in  January,  1843. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  Judge  Douglas's  health  became  very 
much  impaired,  and  he  contemplated  resigning  his  office  and 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Indian  country — ^that  country 
with  which,  under  the  title  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  his  name 
has  subsequently  become  so  familiar !  But  the  exigencies  of 
the  Democratic  party  required  his  services  again.  The  state 
had  been  redistricted  under  the  new  census,  the  number  of 
representatives  in  Congress  to  which  Illinois  was  entitled  had 
been  increased  to  seven,  and  the  district  in  which  he  resided 
was  one  in  which  the  Democrats  had  but  little  hope  of  success. 
Several  counties  had  nominated  him  for  the  office,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill  health,  and  the  seeming  impossibility  on  his 
part  to  canvass  the  district,  he  had  declined  the  use  of  his 
name.  But  on  the  meeting  of  the  counties  he  was  nominated ; 
the  persons  voted  for,  besides  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  first  ballot, 
were  William  A.  Richardson,  A.  W.  Cavarly,  Ex-governor  Car- 
lin,  and  Ex-senator  Young.  The  convention  met  at  Suggs- 
ville,  in  Pike  County.  Judge  Douglas  was  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  by  a  most  decided  vote.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  him,  and  urge  his  acceptance,  as  the  only* 
hope  of  carrying  the  district. 

He  was,  when  informed  of  his  nomination,  holding  court  at 
Knoxville ;  he  was  advised,  considering  the  doubtful  chances 
of  the  election,  to  retain  his  judicial  office,  and  resign  it  only 
in  the  event  of  his  election.  He  rejected  this  advice,  and, 
having  accepted  the  nomination,  as  soon  as  the  term  was  closed 
he  resigned  his  office  as  judge. 

The  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Quincy,  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
jernn  that  district,  was  the  opposing  candidate.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  attending  court  at  the  time,  and,  as  soon  as  the  judge 


resigned,  they  made  out  a  list  of  appointments  for  joint  dis- 
cussion, commencing  at  Charleston  (now  Brimfield),  in  Peoria 
County,  on  June  23d,  The  district  was  a  large  one.  It  in- 
cluded the  foUowing  named  counties,  with  those  which  have 
siuce  been  formed  out  of  them,  viz.,  Jersey,  Green,  Macoufnn, 
Calhoun,  Pike,  Brown,  Schuyler,  Adams,  Marquette,  Fulton, 
and  Peoria.  The  two  caudidatcB  from  that  day  until  the  day 
before  election  traversed  the  district  together.  The  election 
took  place  in  August,  and  the  contest  was  an  excited  and  ani- 
mated one,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  445  !  So  great  had  been  the  exertions  and 
labors  of  the  candidates,  that  on  election-day  both  were  pros- 
trated with  iilitcss  from  which  neither  recovered  for  nearly 
two  monlhs. 

As  soon  as  his  health  permitted,  some  time  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  he  left  Quincy  on  hia  way  to  Washington.  Ten 
years  had  just  elapsed  since  he  had  entered  the  state  a  poor, 
friendless,  and  unknown  youth.  During  those  ten  years  what 
an  eventful  life  had  been  his.  In  November,  1 8JJ3,  he  bad  gons 
from  one  town  to  another  on  foot,  seeking  employment  that 
would  yield  him  enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  washing. 
In  Kuvember,  1843,  he  boro  u|tou  his  person  his  commission 
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upon  him  the  first  shaft  of  the  Opposition.  When  Mr.  Lam- 
bom  rose  to  address  that  meeting  that  day,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  "killing  Douglas"  before  he  concluded. 
But  Douglas  was  not  *'  killed ;"  the  very  means  employed  to 
destroy  him  he  used  with  unequaled  power  in  strengthening 
and  elevating  himself.  The  work  attempted  by  Lambom  on 
that  occasion  was  taken  up  by  many  during  those  first  ten 
years  of  Douglas  in  Illinois,  but  the  men  who  engaged  in  it 
failed,  as  have  all  other  men  who  attempted  the  task.  Where 
are  the  men  who  sought  his  political  destruction  in  those 
years  ?  They  have  been  forgotten,  or,  being  .remembered,  are 
remembered  only  because  they  encountered  Douglas  and  were 
vanquished  by  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  names ;  it 
IS  unnecessary  to  ask  what  became  of  the  men  who,  during 
those  years,  sought  to  destroy  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people ;  the  only  answer  that  need  be  given  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is  to  point  to  the  tombstones  that  stand  conspicuously 
upon  every  political  battle-field  of  those  ten  eventful  years. 

Mr.  Douglas,  after  his  ten  years'  absence,  visited,  on  his  way 
to  Congress,  his  friends  at  Cleveland  and  his  relatives  at  Can- 
andaigua.  He  had  redeemed  his  promise — that  he  would  carve 
out  his  own  successful  career.  Unaided  and  alone  he  had  gone 
forth;  he  now  returned  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
generous  people  with  whom  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
Since  he  had  last  seen  his  relatives,  he  had,  from  the  condition 
of  a  penniless,  homeless  youth,  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  chosen 
state's  attorney,  register  of  the  land  office,  secretary  of  state, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  a  member  of  Congress. 
Had  he  been  idle  ?  had  he  wasted  his  talents  ?  had  he  misap- 
plied his  time  ?  Was  there  one  of  the  hundreds  who,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  aids  of  wealth  and  family  influence,  had 
started  in  life  with  him,  could  show  a  more  brilliant  or  success- 
ful career,  or  more  honorable  proofs  often  years'  earnest  labor? 

Since  December,  1843,  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  a  representa- 
tive of  Illinois  in  one  or  other  house  of  Congress.  He  took 
his  seat  in  December,  1843,  and  again  in  December,  1846,  as 
a  member  of  the  House.  In  August,  1 846,  he  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  House ;  but  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  com- 
mencmg  December,  1846,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate*    In  January,  1853,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate, 
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and  in  Jannary,  1859 — after  the  memorable  contest  of  1858 — 
he  was  a  third  time  elected  for  a  tenu  of  six  years.  After  tlie 
first  convention  which  nominated  huii  for  Congress,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  his  nomination,  the  party  taking  him  up  as 
their  candidate  by  universal  consent.  So  with  his  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  After  the  caucus  had  nominated 
him  in  1847,  he  was  elected  as  a  matter  of  course;  anil  in 
1B53  and  in  1850  no  opposition  in  his  own  party  was  ever 
urged  against  his  re-election. 

Perhaps  no  man,  not  exc«pting  even  the  great  Clay,  Web- 
ster, and  Bentonj  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  Congress  during  the  time  that  he  has  been  a  member,  than 
Mr.  Donglas.  No  brancli  of  the  public  business  has  occupied 
ilia  whole  time.  Ho  has  been  an  untiring  business  man  upon 
all  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  before  Congress  sinoe 
1843.  Upon  all  these  questions  he  has  entered  largely  into 
the  debates,  and  the  attentive  reader  of  the  discussions  in  Con- 
gress will  find  that  Sir.  Douglas's  speochos  are  all  devoted  to 
■  the  accom])liBhment  of  practical  ends,  to  be  attained  by  foljow- 
hig  fixed  principles ;  and  that  in  no  instance  has  he  departed 
from  this  policy,  even  when  by  bo  doing  ho  could  .ivoid  pei'- 
in.il  hostility  or  obtain  personal  favor.     His  intTcpidiiy 
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Much  that  is  valuable  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  much 
that  would  be  useful  in  fonning  a  true  and  just  estimate  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  great  abilities  as  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  and  an 
orator,  is  reluctantly  yet  necessarily  omitted  in  this  volume. 
In  preparing  the  sketch  of  his  services  in  Congress,  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient,  and  possibly  more  advantageous  to  -. 
the  reader,  to  arrange  them  imder  subjects,  without  any  strict' 
reference  to  chronological  order ;  and  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  are  not 
all,  but  only  a  few  of  the  leading  measures  in  which  he  baa 
taken  an  active  part. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  DOUGLAS   A]SD   GEXEEAL  JACKSON. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas's  first  speech  of 
a  political  character  in  Illinois,  and  his  first  public  political  tri- 
umph, was  at  a  public  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  in  the  spring 
of  1 834,  where  he  encountered  the  ablest  of  General  Jackson's 
opponents,  and  in  a  county  where  the  influence  of  the  bank 
had  paralyzed  the  Democracy,  had  silenced  the  old  hero's  cham- 
pions, and  was  carrying  unopposed  all  political  power  to  the 
Bide  of  the  monopoly.  Young,  inexperienced,  unknown  to  the 
people,  he  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  old  veteran,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favor.  That  was  not  the 
only  speech,  nor  the  only  time  that  he  encountered  the  gallant 
and  eloquent  orators  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  On  the  circuit  while  prosecuting  attorney,  on 
the  stump  as  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  in  the  Legislature 
as  a  member,  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  on 
the  stump  as  a  Democratic  orator,  every  where,  on  all  occa- 
sions, from  1834  until  the  expiration  of  General  Jackson's  term 
of  office  in  1837,  Mr.  Douglas  was  selected  by  his  political 
friends,  and  recognized  by  his  opponents,  as  the  especial  cham- 
pion of  the  administration,  and  of  the  personal  and  political 
character  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  in  boyhood,  when  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  Vermont, 
he  was  found  in  the  workshop,  and  in  all  congregations  of 
youths  of  his  own  age,  and  even  of  a  larger  growth,  the  de- 


fender  of  Jackson.  Hia  exploits  in  tearing  down  the  infamous 
coffin  hand-bills  are  still  remembered.  ^Vfterward,  while  at 
Canandaigua,  he  was  noted  for  the  fervor  with  which  he  es- 
poased  the  cause  of  JackBou,  and  during  the  canvass  of  1 832 
for  the  zeal  displayed  in  behalf  of  .lafkson  and  Marcy. 

Xor  was  his  advocacy  of  tlie  principles  of  General  Jackson 
terminated  by  the  retirement  of  the  old  hero  from  the  presi- 
dency. In  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  administration,  and  in  the  trials 
and  viciasitudes  that  attended  its  earlier  days  in  financial  mat- 
ters, the  old  hero'a  canso  waB  tried  over  and  over  again.  Dur- 
ing 1B31, 6,  and  9,  Mr,  Douglas  was  indefatigable  on  the  stomp 
and  in  convention  in  the  defense  of  the  financial  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  party.  In  these  matters  he  occupied  the  very  first 
position  as  an  orator  before  the  people  of  his  slate. 

In  December,  1843,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  For  sev- 
eral years  preceding  there  had  been  a  struggle  over  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the  fine  of  jilOOO  imposed 
upon  him  by  Judge  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  defense 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  best  minds  in  Congress  had  oonpid- 
ered  the  question,  and  it  bad  been,  as  was  thought,  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  bill  bad  never  become  a  law.  Early  in  the 
1  of  1843-4  a  hill  was  introduced,  and  the  subject  was 
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Mr.  Douglas  said : 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  by  the  learned  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll),  I  entertamed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  permitted 
to  pass  without  discussion  and  without  opposition.  But  (he  character  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  and 
the  debate  which  has  taken  place  upon  it  and  the  original  bill,  have  been  of 
inch  a  nature  as  to  justify  and  require  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject.  For  one,  I  am  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  the 
iuTestigation  of  any  question  connected  with  this  subject,  nor  am  I  prepared 
to  acquiesce  silently  in  the  correctness  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  friends 
of  this  measure  by  gentlemen  in  the  Opposition.  They  have  been  pleased  to 
stigmatize  this  act  of  justice  to  the  distinguished  patriot  and  hero  as  a  hum- 
bug— a  party  trick — a  political  movement,  intended  to  operate  upon  the  next 
Presidential  election.  These  imputations  arc  as  unfounded  as  they  are  un- 
courteous,  and  I  hurl  them  back,  in  the  spirit  which  they  deserve,  upon  any 
man  who  is  capable  of  harboring,  much  less  expressing,  such  a  sentiment.  It 
ill  becomes  gentlemen  to  profess  to  be  the  real  friends  of  General  Jackson, 
and  the  exclusive  guardians  of  his  fame,  and  to  characterize  our  effort  as  sin- 
ister and  insincere,  while  in  the  same  breath  they  charge  him  with  violating 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  trampling  with  ruthless  violence  upon  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  country.  They  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  most 
successful  mode  of  blackening  the  character  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  to 
profess  to  be  his  friends  while  making  unfounded  admissions  against  him, 
which,  if  true,  would  blast  his  roputution  forever.  If  these  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  kind  offering  of  friendship,  well  may  the  old  hero  pray  God  to  deliver 
him  from  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  leave  him  to  take  care  of  his  enemies. 
I  insist  that  this  bill  has  been  brought  forward  and  supported  in  good  faith 
as  an  act  of  justice — strict,  rigid,  impartial  justice  to  the  Americaii  people,  as 
well  as  their  bravest  defender.  The  country  has  an  interest  in  the  character 
of  her  public  men — their  unsullied  fame  gives  brilliancy  to  her  glory.  The 
history  of  General  Jackson  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  the  slightest  blot  upon  the  on3  would  fix  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  other.  Hence  the  duty,  the  high  and  patriotic  duty,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  efface  every  unjust  stigma  from  the  spotless  character 
of  that  truly  great  man,  and  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  ^hich  the  light  of  truth  will  impart  to  it.  The  charge  of  exert- 
ing arbitrary  power  and  lawless  violence  over  courts,  and  Legislatures,  and 
civil  institutions,  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  rightful  authority,  have  been  so  often  made  and  reiterated  for  po- 
litical effect,  that  doubtless  many  candid  men  have  been  disposed  to  repose 
faith  in  their  correctness,  without  taking  the  pains  to  examine  carefully  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest. 

A  question  involving  the  right  of  the  country  to  use  the  means  necessary 
to  its  defense  from  foreign  invasion  in  times  of  imminent  and  impending  dan- 
ger is  too  vitally  important  to  be  yielded  without  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  fatal  restriction  which  is  to  deprive  a  nation  of  the  power 
of  self-preservation.  The  proposition  contended  for  by  the  Opposition  is,  that 
the  general  in  command,  to  whose  protection  are  committed  the  country,  and 
the  lives,  property,  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  within  his  district,  may  not 
declare  martial  law  when  it  is  ascertained  thai  its  exercise,  and  it  alone,  can 
save  all  from  total  destruction.  It  is  gravely  contended  that  in  such  an  aw- 
ful conjuncture  of  circumstances,  the  general  must  abandon  all  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  because  he  is  not  authorized  to  elevate  the  military  above  the 
civil  authorities,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  power 
of  the  ttulittff  law  can  save  the  civil  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try from  complete  annihilation.    If  these  are  not  the  positiont  SMiimed  by 


gentlemen  in  H>  manj  words,  they  ore  unqnestionnbly  ihe  conclnaion  to  wbidi 
their  pDailioQg  necissaril}'  imd  JDevilabty  conduct  as  ;  Tor  no  man  pretands  to 
veDtiiro  the  assertion  that  llie  city  of  New  Orlcaiu  I'ouir],  by  an;  humai) 
agtucy  or  effort,  have  been  SBTid  in  any  other  manner  ihnn  the  declaratioii 
and  Gaforccment  of  martial  lav.  For  one,  I  maiDlBin  Ibai,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  General  Jackson  did  not  violate  the  Conslilation,  nor  swDma 
lo  bimscITanj  authority  which  woa  not  fully  authorized  and  legalized  bybia 
poaitioo,  his  duly,  and  the  nnavoidablc  ncceiisity  oFlbe  cs^.  Sir,  I  admit 
that  the  declaration  of  martial  law  Is  the  exercise  of  a  uumnmrj,  orbilruj, 
and  despotic  power,  like  that  of  a  jndge  punishing  for  contempt,  without  evi- 
dence, or  trial,  or  jury,  and  without  any  otlicr  law  than  his  on-n  will,  or  Ml} 
limit  to  the  punishment  bnt  his  own  discretion.  The  power  in  the  two  coses 
is  analogous ;  it  nzsis  upon  the  same  principle,  bdiI  in  derivable  from  the  lame 
soarce — extreme  necessity.  The  gcntlcnian  from  Now  York  (Mr.  Barnard^ 
in  his  Icgnl  argument  to  cstabliib  the  right  of  Jud)^  Hall  to  floe  Geneisl 
Jackson  one  thousand  dollars  fur  contempt  of  eonrt,  witboul  the  forms  of 
trial,  has  infomiod  us  tliat  this  power  is  not  conferred  by  the  conuoon  law, 
nor  by  Btatoic,  nor  by  any  express  provision,  but  is  inherent  in  every  jndictM 
tribunal  oud  every  It^stativo  body.  He  has  cited  tbe  decision  of  the  Snprenw 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  deem  fit 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  to  question  its  sonndness.  Tb» 
ground  upon  whieh  it  is  held  that  this  eKtroordinary  power  is  oripnal,  and 
inherent  in  all  courts  and  deliberativB  bodies,  is,  that  ii  is  necoE^ary  to  enaUs 
them  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  and  Uwi. 
It  is  BDitl  that  the  dirine  and  inalienable  right  ofselT-dcfuiuc  applies  to  conm 
and  Legislatures,  lo  communiiice,  anil  itatcs,  and  nations,  as  well  as  individii- 
als,  Tlic  power,  it  is  said,  is  coeslcnajvo  with  tbo  dniy,  and,  bv  virlnc  of  Ibis 
principle,  each  of  these  bodies  is  authorized  not  only  to  use  the  means  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  the  duty,  bnt  also  lo  exercise  the  powers  necessary 
ovo  all  obstructions  to  the  discharge  of  thai  duty.  Let  us  apply  tl"* 
"  "  w  Oriean?.  nnd  see  to  what  n     ' 
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the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  suspending  them  till 
the  month  of  May,  in  consequence  of  the  impending  danger  that  threatened 
the  city.  There  are  exigencies  in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals when  necessity  becomes  the  paramount  law  to  which  all  other  consider- 
ations  must  yield.  It  is  that  great  first  law  of  nature,  which  authorizes  a 
man  to  defend  his  life,  his  person,  his. wife  and  children,  at  all  hazards,  and 
by  eyery  means  in  his  power.  It  is  that  law  which  authorizes  this  body  to 
repel  aggression  and  insult,  and  to  protect  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  legis- 
lative functions ;  it  is  that  law  which  enables  courts  to  defend  themselves  and 
punish  for  contempt.  It  was  this  same  law  which  authorized  General  Jack- 
son to  defend  New  Orleans  by  resorting  to  the  only/neans  in  his  power  which 
could  accomplish  the  end.  In  such  a  ciisb,  necessity  confers  the  authority 
and  defines  its  limits.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  blow  up  a  fort,  it  is  right  to 
do  it ;  if  it  is  necessary  to  sink  a  vessel,  it  is  right  to  sink  it ;  and  if  it  is  nec- 
essaiy  to  bum  a  city,  it  is  right  to  burn  it.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  committee 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  occurrences  of  that  period,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  general,  which  rendered  the  danger  immediate  and 
impending,  the  necessity  unavoidable,  the  duty  imperative,  and  temporizing 
ruinous.  That  task  has  been  performed  with  such  felicity  and  fidelity  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Slidell)  as  to  make  a  recital  of  the  facts  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  The  enemy — composed  of  disciplined  troops,  exceeding 
our  force  four-fold  in  numbers — ^were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
ready  for  the  attack  at  any  moment  Our  own  little  flotilla  already  destroy- 
ed ;  the  city  filled  with  traitors,  anxious  to  surrender ;  spies  transmitting  in- 
formation daily  and  nightly  between  these  traitors  and  the  enemy's  camp ; 
the  population  mostly  emigrants  from  the  different  European  countries,  speak- 
ing various  languages,  unknown  to  the  general  in  command,  which  prevent- 
ed any  accurate  information  of  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  ;  the  dread  of  a 
servile  insurrection,  stimulated  by  the  proclamation  and  the  promises  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  was  to  be  the  signal — these  were 
some  of  the  reasons  which  produced  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  faithful  to  the  country  and  desirous  to  see  it  defended,  that  their  only 
salvation  depended  upon  the  existence  of  martial  law.  The  governor,  the 
judges,  the  public  authorities  generally,  and  all  the  citizens  who  espoused 
the  American  cause,  came  forward,  and  earnestly  entreated  General  Jack- 
son, for  their  sakes,  to  declare  martial  law,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  American  laws  and  institutions  over  British  authority 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  territory.  General  Jackson,  concurring  with 
them  in  opinion,  promptly  issued  the  order,  and  enforced  it  by  the  weight  of 
his  authority.  The  city' was  saved.  The  country  was  defended  by  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements  that  ever  adorned  the  an- 
nals of  this  or  any  other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  age.  Martial  law  was 
continued  no  longer  than  the  danger  (and,  consequently,  the  necessity)  ex^ 
iirted.  At  the  time  when  Lonallier  was  imprisoned  and  Judge  Hall  was  sent 
out  of  the  city,  o£Bcial  news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Ghent  had  not 
been  received ;  hostilities  had  not  ceased ;  nor  had  the  enemy  retired.  On 
the  very  day  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Louallier  was  returnable,  General 
Jackson  received  official  instructions  from  the  War  Department  to  raise  ad- 
ditional troops,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Hearing 
a  rumor,  on  the  same  day,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  he  sent  a 
proposition  to  the  British  general  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  official  in- 
telligenoe  should  be  received,  which  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  English 
commander.  It  can  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  war  had  closed,  or  the 
necessity  for  martial  law  had  ceased.  All  the  considerations  which  induced 
its  declaration  required  its  continuance.  If  it  was  right  to  declare  it,  it  was 
ti|^  to  enforce  and  oontinae  it.    At  all  events,  Judge  Hall  and  his  eulogists 
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arc  Estopped  from  den^iap  the  power  or  the  propriety  of  the  declaration  or 
tlic  enforcemonl  of  moriial  law.  Ub  ndvieed,  urged,  and  soUciled  General 
JiU'kson  to  declare  it,  and  sabsGquenlJj  expressed  hb  a)iprol)Hlii)n  of  the  act. 
Yes,  Gvpti  that  Icamod,  that  profoand,  that  immaculate  judge,  D.  A,  Hall, 
binuclf  advised  and  api^oved  of  the  proceeding.  Did  he  not  undemaad 
the  ConslitnliOD  and  lavta  which  it  w^s  his  duty  to  admioiBler?  or,  nnder' 
standing  them,  did  he  ailvise  General  Jackson  lo  do  an  act  in  direct  violation 
of  that  Constitation  which  he  was  ewom  to  support  and  protect?  Conscien- 
tious judge  I  Advise  a  military  officer,  when  in  the  discliargc  ofn  bich  and 
respouGibla  duty,  to  Tiolate  the  Constitution,  and  then  arrest  and  punish  him, 
without  evidence  or  irial,/or  that  very  vioUiion ! 

Itare  specimen  of  jadicial  integrity  1  '  rcrfidionsly  advise  the  general  for 
the  pnrpOBO  of  entrapping  him  into  the  eomiaission  of  an  unlawfnl  act,  that 
he  might  wreak  hU  vengeance  upon  him  according  lo  the  most  approved 
forms  of  the  Star  Cbiunlicrt  I  would  like  to  hear  from  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers on  this  floor  upon  (hat  point.  It  is  material  to  the  forma^ou  of  a 
correct  jadgmcnt  upon  the  merits  of  this  question.  One  of  two  things  if 
necessarily  iniD  in  iliis  matter :  cither  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  infamoiu^ 
damnable  perfidy,  or  he  believed  that  General  Jackson  was  acting  within  tha 
scope  of  hia  rigblful  authority  for  the  defense  of  the  conntry,  its  Constitnlion, 
and  lava.  In  either  event,  his  conduct  was  palpably  and  totally  indefond- 
ble.  Having  advised  the  coarse  whicli  General  Jadison  pursued — even  if 
he  hod  changed  liis  opinion  as  lo  the  correctness  of  Ibat  advice,  and  the  le- 
gality of  the  acts  which  had  been  commilled  in  pursuance  of  il,  and  even  If^ 
under  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  lo  viniliealc  the  snprcmacy 
of  the  laws  and  the  nnthority  of  hia  court  by  inliicting  the  penalty  of  the  law 
— yet  a  mere  nominal  line  (one  cent)  would  have  accomplished  that  olijeet  al 
eftijctiially  as  one  thousand  doUurs.  In  this  vien-,  il  was  nut  a  caM>  requiring 
exemplary  punisEimenl.  lie  did  not  doubt — he  would  not  doabl — tliBl  lbs 
general  had  acted  conscientiously,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty;  and  if  he  hi 
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or  indictment  of  a  grand  jory/  General  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
citizen  and  the  vilest  criminal,  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  these  constitu- 
tional provisions.  If  he  had  violated  the  Constitution,  and  suspended  the 
laws,  and  committed  crimes.  Judge  Hall  had  no  right  to  punish  him  by  the 
sommaiy  process  of  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  without  indictment,  or  jury,  or 
evidence,  or  the  forms  of  trial.  It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  defend  and 
applaud  the  conduct  of  the  judge  to  point  out  the  specific  act  done  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  which  constituted  a  contempt  of  court.  The  mere  declaration 
of  martial  law  is  not  of  that  character.  If  it  was  improperly  and  unnecessa- 
rily declared,  the  general  was  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  according 
to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  established  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  a  matter  over  which  the  civil  tribunals  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  with 
which  they  had  no  concern,  unless  some  specific  crime  had  been  committed 
or  injury  done ;  and  not  even  then  until  it  was  brought  before  them  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law.  Some  specifications  have  been  made  in  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen  against  General  Jackson,  which  I  will  notice  in  their  proper 
order. 

The  first  is  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Louallier  on  the  charge  of  in- 
stigating treason  and  mutiny  in  the  general's  camp.  It  is  immaterial  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  whether  he  was  actually  guilty  or  not.  He  stood 
charged  with  the  commission  of  high  crimes,  the  punishment  of  which  was 
death.  He  was  believed  to  be  guilty,  and  consequently  there  was  probable 
cause  for  his  arrest  and  commitment  for  trial,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  courts.  If  permitted  to  go  at  large,  he  might  have  matured  and  executed 
his  plans  of  mutiny  and  treason  by  the  aid  of  the  British  army,  which  was 
then  hovering  around  the  city.  But,  supposing  this  arrest  to  have  been  con- 
trary to  law,  as  gentlemen  contend,  yet  it  was  no  contempt  of  court.  If  it 
was  an  offense  at  all,  it  was  a  case  of  false  imprisonment,  which  was  indicta- 
ble before  a  grand  jury  and  triable  by  a  petit  jury.  Why  did  they  not  pro- 
ceed against  General  Jackson  according  to  law,  and  give  him  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  country,  and  obtain  a  verdict  according  to  evidence  ?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious :  they  could  not  procure  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty*'  from  an  hon- 
est and  patriotic  jury  who  had  fought  in  defense  of  the  city  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  *' terrible  martial  law,"  and  who  had  witnessed  the  necessity  for 
its  declaration,  and  its  glorious  effects  in  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

The  next  specification  which  gentlemen  make  against  General  Jackson  is, 
that  he  did  not  appear  before  Judge  Hall  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  by  the  judge  for  the  liberation  of  Louallier,  who  was  in  confine- 
ment on  a  charge  of  mutiny  and  treason.  A  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
of  this  case  will  carry  with  it  the  general's  justification.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  writ  was  issued  on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  and  made  returnable  on  the 
sixth,  before  Judge  Hall,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  was 
never  served  on  General  Jackson,  or  shown  to  him,  until  the  evening  after- 
ward. Hence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  that  writ,  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  writ  had  spent  its  force, 
had  expired,  •wasjitnctua  officio  before  it  reached  General  Jackson.  There 
was  no  command  of  the  court  remaining  that  could  be  obeyed,  the  time  had 
elapsed.  These  facts  were  distinctly  set  forth  by  General  Jackson,  under 
oath,  in  his  answer  to  the  rule  of  court  requiring  him  to  show  cause'  why  ho 
should  not  be  punished  for  contempt ;  and  they  have  never  been  denied.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  abundance  of  corroborative  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
From  these  facts,  it  is  clear,  first,  that  General  Jackson  had  committed  no 
contempt  of  court ;  and,  secondly,  if  he  had,  he  fully  purged  himself  of  the 
alleged  offense. 

The  next  specification  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  which  gentlemen  charge 
npon  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  is,  that  he  forcibly  seized  and  retained  posses- 
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Bion  cif  tlic  writ,  und  tde  affidavit  on  which  it  waa  issued.  The  factt  luc, 
ihat  when  the  writ  and  offidarit  were  broiicht  to  liiio  for  serricc,  after  the 
lime  fur  its  return  had  elajist^d  and  it  had  become  u  nulliiy.  ho  discovered 
that  n  material  alteration  had  been  made,  in  the  bandii-riting  of  ilie  jndge, 
not  odI}'  in  liic  writ,  but  also  in  the  af&davil,  withont  the  consent  oftbo  man 
who  hud  sworn  to  it.  Thcae  olterationa  of  IhemaclToa  rendered  the  papen 
void,  even  if  tbej  had  been  original!  j  valid,  and  bad  cot  exjurcd  of  their  own 
limitation',  but,  as  thoy  contained  the  cvidenco  upon  their  fae«  oftbo  crimB 
of  forgery,  it  wajt  important  that  General  Jackson  ahoald  retain  possessioQ  of 
them,  IcBt  they  abould  ho  deairoy«l  and  the  evidence  lost.  With  ihia  new, 
the  general  did  retain  tlis  originals  and  ftimtsh  certified  copiea  to  the  jnd|gB. 
These  transactions  did  not  occur  ia  (he  prcscDce  of  the  judge  or  hia  court,  ntir 
when  his  court  vaa  in  tesaion,  and,  of  coarse,  could  nuc  legally  bo  pnnished 
by  the  BUtnraory  process  of  contempt.  If  tliey  wore  illegal,  why  not  give  tlie 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial  by  a  Jnry  of  his  country,  as  guaranteed  by  the  ConUitD- 
tion  and  laws?  Ho;  this  wa9  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  withheld  fiDm  him, 
thereby  denying;  him  the  privilege  of  proving  his  innocence. 

The  itcxt,  and  the  laat,  of  these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanott  imputed  M 
Jncksoa  at  New  Orleans  is  that  of  arresting  Judge  Hall  and  fending  flfan  fa»- 
youd  the  limits  of  the  cit;,  with  instrnclious  not  to  retain  nntil  peace  wa«i»- 
Etored.  The  joslification  of  this  act  is  found  in  the  necessity  whidi  reqoited 
the  declaration  of  mnrlial  law,  and  its  continuance  and  enforcement  UDllldw 
enetny  should  have  left  our  shores,  or  the  treaty  of  peace  should  have  been 
ratified  and  published.  The  judge  hod  confederated  with  LoanHier  and  Um 
rest  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  who  were  attomptiog  to  defeat  the  eSbrtsaf 
the  American  general  for  the  defcnso  of  the  city.  Their  movements  weiB 
dangerous,  because  they  were  protected  by  the  pon*er  of  civil  [aw,  in  the  per- 
Bonof  Jndgn  Hall,  by  a  perversion  oftbo  privileges  of  Iho  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  general  was  driven  to  an  extremity,  in  which  ho  was  compelled 
cither  to  abandon  the  city  to  nhatovET  fate  the  conapiratois  might  chouse  Ui 
cousign  it,  or  to  resolutely  nainluin  his  anthoritv  by  the  exertion  of  his 
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court  and  mere  formalities,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  argument.  In  cases  of  war  and  desolation,  in  times  of  peril  and  dis- 
aster, we'should  look  at  the  sulMtance  and  not  the  shadow  of  things.  I  envy 
not  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  reason  coolly  and  calmly  ahout  the  force 
of  precedents  and  the  tendency  of  examples  in  the  fury  of  the  war-cry,  when 
«  booty  and  beauty"  is  the  watchword.  Talk  not  to  me  about  rules  and  forms 
in  court  when  the  enemy's  cannon  are  pointed  at  the  door,  and  the  flames  en- 
circle the  cupola !  The  man  whose  stoicism  would  enable  him  to  philos- 
ophize coolly  under  these  circumstances  would  fiddle  while  the  Capitol  was 
burning,  and  laugh  at  the  horror  and  anguish  that  surrounded  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflagration  I  I  claim  not  the  possession  of  these  remarkable 
feelings.  I  concede  them  all  to  those  who  think  that  the  savior  of  New 
Orleans  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  criminal  for  not  possessing  them  in  a 
higher  degree.  Their  course  in  this  debate  has  proved  them  worthy  disci- 
ples of  the  doctrine  they  profess.  Let  them  receive  all  the  encomiums  which 
such  sentiments  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

But,  sir,  for  the  purposes  of  General  Jackson's  justiflcation,  I  care  not 
whether  his  proceedings  were  legal  or  illegal,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, with  or  without  precedent,  if  they  were  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  that  dty.  And  I  care  as  little  whether  he  observed  all  the  rules  and  forms 
of  court,  and  technicalities  of  the  law,  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to  con- 
sider the  perfection  of  reason  and  the  essence  of  wisdom.  There  was  but 
one  form  necessary  on  that  occasion,  and  that  was  to  point  cannon  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Barnard),  to  whose 
speech  I  have  had  occasioif  to  refer  so  frequently,  has  informed  us  that  this 
bill  u  unprecedented.  I  have  no  doubt  this  remark  is  technically  true  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  forms.  I  presume  no  case  can  be  found  on 
record,  or  traced  by  tradition,  where  a  fine,  imposed  upon  a  general  for  sav- 
ing his  country,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  reputation,  has  ever  been  refund- 
ed. Such  a  case  would  furnish  a  choice  page  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
I  grant  that  it  is  unprecedented,  and  for  that  reason  we  desire  on  this  day 
to  make  a  precedent  which  shall  command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations  as  an  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
age  and  in  this  country  were  not  unjust  to  their  benefactor.  This  bill  is  un- 
precedented, because  no  court  ever  before  imposed  a  fine  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   In  this  respect  Judge  Hall  himself  stands  unprecedented. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Dawson),  who  addressed  the  commit- 
tee the  other  day,  told  us  that  General  Wilkinson  declared  martial  law  at 
-  New  Orleans  and  enforced  it  at  the  time  of  Burr's  conspiracy.  Where  was 
Judge  Hall  then  that  he  did  not  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  and  the 
authority  of  his  court  ?  Why  did  ho  not  then  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  law 
upon  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  gross  infraction  of  the  Constitution  which  he 
was  sworn  to  defend  and  support  ?  Perhaps  his  admirers  here  will  tell  us 
that  he  did  not  advise,  and  urge,  and  entreat  General  Wilkinson  to  declare 
martial  law.  I  believe  that  feature  docs  distinguish  the  two  cases,  and 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  all  the  merit  they  can  derive  from  it.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  one  of  those  trying  coses  during  the  last  war,  which  required 
great  energy  and  nerve,  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  General  Gaines  had 
the  finnness  to  declare  martial  law  at  Sackett's  Harbor ;  and  when,  after  the 
danger  had  passed,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  civil  authorities,  he  received 
the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  public  dinner  instead  of  a  vindictive 
punishment.  I  doubt  not  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  may  bo 
found,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  history  of  our  two 
wars  with  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  gentlcmon  from  New  York  intended  to 
assert  that  it  was  unprecedented  for  Congress  to  remunerate  military  and 
naral  conmiJuiderB  for  fines,  judgments,  and  damages  assessed  against  thenx 
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hj  courts  for  violnting  the  Iswg  in  itie  honest  dischori^e  of  Ihetr  ptihlic  dnttaa^ 
I  must  be  pcrmiiled  tu  inform  bim  that  he  has  not  exnmincd  the  legiiUlloa 
of  hU  counirj  in  that  respect.  If  the  gotiilfman  wiil  reud  the  upeech  of  the 
pure.,  noble,  and  lamented  Linn  in  the  Senato,  in  Mbv,  1842,  ho  will  find 
[here  a  lung  list  of  cases  in  which  laws  of  This  kind  have  been  passed. 

He  said,  "TliGre  were  precedents  innumerable  where  officers  hare  been 
foand  B"i''y  °^  breaches  of  law  in  the  discharge  of  Iheir  public  duty,  and 
ihcrefbre  culling  fur  the  interference  of  n  just  goi'crDDicni.  Of  these  it  is 
only  necea^ir;  to  introduce  a  fuw  where  the  goremment  did  inicrpoce  and 
give  relief  to  the  injured  officer.  These  cases  coinnieneed  as  early  as  Augnsl, 
1 790,  and  have  continued  down  to  the  present  lime.  Thus,  in  April,  1818, 
Major  General  Jncob  Brown  was  indemnilicd  for  damai^H  snslaiiicd  under 
sentence  of  ciril  taw  for  baTing  confined  an  individnaJ  found  near  his  cunp 
suspected  of  traitorous  designs. 

"At  the  same  BOBsion  Captain  Austin  and  Lieutenant  Wells  were  indemnSr- 
fied  against  nine  judgment^  amounting  lo  upward  of  $a(KK),for  having  con- 
lined  nine  individuals  Euspccled  of  treachery  to  ihc  conntrr.  In  tbi*  eaaa 
it  was  justly  remarked  by  the  secretary  of  war  (John  C  Calboun),  Ihu  'if 
it  shonld  be  determined  that  no  law  authorized'  the  act,  'yet  I  would  m- 
spectfully  suggest  that  there  may  be  cases  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in 
which,  if  the  commander  should  transcend  his  legal  power,  Congiesa  ooghl 
Co  protect  him,  and  those  who  acted  under  liiin,  from  conseqacntial  duo- 
ngcs.' 

"In  the  c*sc  of  General  Robert  Swartwout  in  1323,  the  coinraittec  by 
whom  it  was  reported  slated  that  'it  is  considered  %ne  of  those  extreme  cuea 
of  necessity  in  which  an  overstepping  of  the  oslablished  legal  rules  of  lodetj 
slands  fully  justified.' " 

I  will  not  occupy  iho  time  of  the  commiltee  with  further  quolrilionH,  but 

■  will  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  csamine  the  subject  lo  llio  speech  iisclf,  and 

the  rosea  there  cited. 

These  cases  fully  sustain  the  position  I  bare  inkcn.  and  prove  that 
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to  the  justice  and  protection  of  his  coontry  ?  Does  the  man  live  who  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  question  his  patriotism,  his  honesty,  the  purity  of  his 
motives  in  every  act  he  performed,  and  every  power  he  exercised  on  that 
trying  occasion  ?  While  none  dare  impeach  his  motives,  they  tell  us  he  as- 
sumed almost  unlimited  power. 

I  commend  liim  for  it ;  the  exigency  required  it  I  admire  that  elevation 
of  soul  which  rises  above  all  personal  considerations,  and,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, stakes  life,  and  honor,  and  glory  upon  the  issue,  when  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  depends  upon  the  result.  I  also  admire  that  calmness, 
moderation,  and  submission  to  rightful  authority,  which  should  always  pre- 
vail in  times  of  peace  and  security.  The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  fur- 
nished the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  each  the  world  ever  witnessed.  I 
know  not  which  to  applaud  most,  his  acts  of  high  responsibility  and  deeds 
of  noble  daring  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  danger,  or  his  mildness,  and  mod- 
eration, and  lamb-like  submission  to  the  laws  and  civil  authorities  when  peace 
was  restored  to  his  country. 

Can  gentlemen  see  nothing  to  admire,  nothing  to  commend,  in  the  closing 
scenes,  when,  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  the  victorious  general — the  idol  of 
his  army  and  the  acknowledged  savior  of  his  countrymen — stood  before  Judge 
Hall,  and  quelled  the  tumult  and  indignant  murmurs  of  the  multitude  by 
telling  him  that  ''the  same  arm  which  had  defended  the  city  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  foreign  enemy  should  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?'* 
Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  lawless  desperado,  who  delights  in  trampling  upon 
Constitution,  and  law,  and  right  ?  Is  there  no  reverence  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  and  the  civil  institutions  of  the  coutitry  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  If  such  acts  of  heroism  and  moderation,  of  chivalry  and  submission, 
have  no  charms  to  excite  the  admiration  or  soften  the  animosities  of  gentlemen 
in  the  Opposition,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  them  vote  for  this  bill.  The  char- 
acter of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  requires  no  endorsement  from  such  a  source. 
They  wish  to  fix  a  mark,  a  stigma  of  reproach,  upon  his  character,  and  send 
him  to  his  grave  branded  as  a  criminal.  His  stem,  inflexible  adherence  to 
Democratic  principles,  his  unwavering  devotion  to  his  country,  and  his  in- 
trepid opposition  to  her  enemies,  have  so  long  thwarted  their  unhallowed 
schemes  of  ambition  and  power,  that  they  fear  the  potency  of  his  name  on 
earth,  even  after  his  spirit  shall  have  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  and  subsequently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

After  the  adjourament  of  Congress,  Messrs.  Polk  and  Clay 
having  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  their  respective 
parties,  a  monster  convention  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
to  which  delegations  and  distinguished  men  from  all  the  West- 
em  States  were  invited.  A  large  delegation  from  Illinois,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Douglas,  went  to  Nashville.  The  attendance  was 
immense.  A  letter  now  before  us  from  one  who  was  present 
states:  "It  was  a  monster  gathering;  forty  acres  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  afford  standing-room  for  the  vast  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  there  collected  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in  the  country  were 
there;  the  masses  hung  upon  their  lips  day  after  day  with  in- 
creased interest,  but  at  last  the  hour  came  for  the  adjournment. 
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Many  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  not  only  to  attend  the 
convention,  but  also  to  eee  that  geeat  man  who  had  for  eo 
long  a  period  and  so  prominently  occupied  the  hearts  of  hia 
countrymen.  They  could  not  leave  without  the  tong-wished- 
for  pleasure  of  seeing  Andrew  Jackson.  The  moment  the 
speaking  liad  closed,  the  immense  throng  turned  thtar  steps  to- 
ward the '  Hermitage.'  I  remember  well  the  appearance  of  the 
vast  procession — the  countless  multitude,  as  it  came  surging 
down  the  main  road  leaduig  to  the  homo  of  Jackson.  As  tbe 
people  entered  the  avenue  leading  from  the  high  road  to  the 
plain  but  capacious  dwelling,  the  old  patriot,  though  feeble 
from  age,  roused  himself  once  more  to  receive  the  sincere  aaA 
unbought  homago  of  hia  grateful  and  confiding  countrymen. 
He  took  a  scat  on  a  sofa  in  the  large  hall  opposite  to  the  porcb 
and  entrance.  The  multitude  filled  every  standing-point  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  Affectionate  friends  surrounded  him; 
the  throng  asked  but  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  taking  him  1^ 
the  hand  once  more.  They  approached  in  files,  shook  hani^ 
ivith  him,  and  then  passed  on  through  the  hall.  Thousands 
passed  thus  before  the  old  hero,  *  *  *  •  At  last  onr  friend. 
Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  approached.  I  remember  well  how 
pale  he  looked,  and  how  small  and  plain  he  seemed  beside  the 
himdreds  of  robust  and  gallant  specimens  of  Tenners pe  n 
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"Goremor  Claj,  of  Alabama,  was  near  General  Jackson,  who  was  him- 
self sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  hall,  and  as  each  person  entered,  ihe  governor  in> 
trodnced  him  to  the  hero  and  he  passed  along.  When  Judge  Douglas  was 
thus  introduced.  General  Jackson  raised  his  still  brilliant  eyes  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  in  Ihe  countenance  of  the  judge,  still  retaining  his  hand.  *  Are 
yovL  the  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  dcliTcred  a  speech  last  session  on  the 
subject  of  the  iine  imposed  on  me  for  declaring  martial  law  at  New  Orleans  ?' 
asked  General  Jackson. 

<<  <I  have  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  of  BeprescntatiTCs  upon  that 
subject,*  was  the  modest  reply  of  our  friend. 

"  'Then  stop,'  said  General  Jackson ;  '  sit  down  hero  beside  me.  I  de- 
sire to  return  you  my  thanks  for  that  speech.  You  are  the  first  man  that 
has  ever  relieved  my  mind  on  a  subject  which  has  rested  upon  it  for  thirty 
years.  My  enemies  have  always  charged  me  with  violating  the  Constitution 
of  my  country  by  declaring  m^ial  law  at  New  Orleans,  and  my  friends  have 
always  admitted  the  violation,  but  have  contended  that  circumstances  justi- 
fied me  in  that  violation.  I  never  could  understand  how  it  was  that  the  per- 
formance of  a  solemn  duty  to  my  country — a  duty  which,  if  I  had  neglected, 
would  have  made  me  a  traitor  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  could  properly 
be  pronounced  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  I  felt  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  offense ;  but  I  could  never  make 
ont  a  legal  justification  of  my  course,  nor  has  it  ever  been  done,  sir,  until 
youy  on  the  fioor  of  Congress,  at  the  late  session,  established  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cavil  or  doubt.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  speech.  It  has  re- 
lieved my  mind  from  the  only  circumstance  that  rested  painfully  upon  it. 
Throngfaont  my  whole  life  I  never  performed  an  official  act  which  I  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country ;  and  I  can  now  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  peacdf  with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  I  have  not  broken,  at 
any  period  of  my  life,  the  Constitution  or  laws  Of  my  country.' 

''Thus  spoke  the  old  hero,  his  countenance  brightened  by  emotions  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe.  We  turned  to  look  at  Douglas — he  was 
speechless.  He  could  not  reply,  but  convulsively  shaking  the  aged  veteran's 
niand,  he  rose  and  left  the  hall.  Certainly  General  Jackson  had  paid  him 
the  highest  compliment  he  could  have  bestowed  on^any  individuaL" 

It  has  been  stated  publicly,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  for 
questioning  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  General  Jackson, 
at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  papers  to  Francis  P.  Blaib, 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe,  and  that  among  them 
was  found  the  pamphlet  copy  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  with 
an  endorsement,  in  Jackson's  own  handwriting,  signed  by  him, 
in  these  words:  "This  speech  constitutes  my  defense;  I  lay  it 
aside  as  an  inheritance  for  my  grandchildren." 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  long  and  eventful  public  life 
of  ^Ir.  Douglas,  there  has  ever  been  a  moment  when  words 
of  applause  and  approbation  have  ever  sounded  so  pleasant  in 
his  ears  as  those  thrilling  sentences  of  the  venerable  hero,  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  the  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  of  Jackson,  by  Clark  ilills,  was  erected  in  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington  City,  and  the  committee  of  arrangements 
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had  pre\-iously  invited  Mr.  Douglas  to  deliver  the  oration  on 
tho  occasion.  As  Iho  orator  was  seleoted  because  of  liia  well- 
knonii  cSbrls  in  the  cause  of  the  patriot,  and  because  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  General  Jackaon  held  him,  tho  inTitation 
waa  moiit  appropriately  directed  to  Mr.  Douglas.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Douglas  delivered  a  most  pohshed  and  gtacefal 
address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  policy  of  preserving  tho 
memory  of  the  deeds  of  the  great  and  good  by  the  aid  of  the 
highest  works  of  art.  He  gave,  also,  a  graphic  and  eloquent 
Bketch  of  General  Jackson's  histoi-y,  personal,  military,  and  po- 
htical,  and  pointed  with  a  touching  power  to  his  brilliant  ex- 
ample as  one  which  could  never  fail  to  descno  the  approval  of 
the  American  people.  The  following  extract  gives,  in  a  few 
words,  his  rapid  recapitulatiou  of  General  Jackson's  peculiari- 
ties as  a  etatesman. 

"  The  high  qualities  which,  In  a  different  theatre,  had  sng- 
tained  him  in  every  emergency,  enabled  him  to  rise  superior 
to  all  resistance,  never  f:ulcd  him  in  his  civil  administratioD. 
Calm,  patient,  and  even  deferential  in  counsel,  when  his  opin- 
ion was  matured  and  his  resolution  formed  hg  threw  all  tbe 
fiei-y  energy  of  his  nature  into  its  execution.  Tho  history  of 
'  "    civil  career,  like  that  of  his  mihtary  campaigns,  consists  of 
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rendered  54^  40',  much  to  his  regret  and  against  his  earnest 
protest;  bat  he  still  adhered  to  the  other  measure,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  able  advocates  it  had  in  Congress.  His  speech 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas  stands  upon  the  record  not  exceed- 
ed, and  rarely  equaled,  in  point  of  ability,  by  any  of  the  very 
many  elaborate  speeches  made  upon  that  subject. 

While  the  joint  resolution  was  pending,  he  proposed  that 
the  Missouri  line  of  36^  30'  should  be  preserved  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  question,  and  that  it  should  be  renewed 
and  perpetuated  in  the  resolution  of  annexation.  Though  the 
resolution  subsequently  adopted  was  not  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  yet  his  proposition  applying  the  line  of  36^  30' 
to  the  territory  acquired  by  the  annexation  was  incorporated 
into  the  measure,  and  subsequently  became  part  of  tlie  law. 
His  course  upon  this  point  is  sufficiently  elucidated  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  and  it  is  unnecessary  farther  to  refer  to  it  here. 

THB  MEXICAN  WAS. 

Texas  was  annexed  in  1845,  and  at  the  next  session  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  The  events  following  that  action  of 
the  United  States  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  American  soil  by 
Mexican  troops.  , 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  President  Polk  informed  Con- 
gress that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  urged  that 
Congress  should  authorize  the  President  to  call  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  a  force  of  volunteer  troops.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  (of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  a  member) 
the  message  was  read.  The  reading  of  the  most  voluminous 
correspondence  was  called  for.  The  message  and  correspond- 
ence were  laid  on  the  table,  and,  penc'ing  a  motion  to  print, 
they  were  taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  They  were  also  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  27th 
of  January  the  Committee  on  Military  Affisdrs  had  reported  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
etc.  The  bill  had  not  been  prepared  with  any  reference  to  a 
war  with  Mexico,  but  was  a  general  bill,  and  had  stood  on  the 
calendar  from  the  day  it  was  reported  without  any  action. 

This  bill  was  taken  up.  The  committee  rose  immediately, 
and  a  reaolation  was  offered  to  dose  debate  in  committee  on 
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that  bill  in  two  hours.  The  Honso  adopted  the  rpsolation,  re- 
fusing the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  (jncslion.  The  House  ag^s 
■went  into  committee,  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  documents 
were  read,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  reading.  The 
peril  of  General  Taylor's  little  army  was  imminent,  and  imme- 
diate action  was  neceasarj'.  The  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  im- 
thorizo  the  raising  of  60,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating  ten 
milliona  of  dollars.  The  difficulty  was  in  arranging  the  pre- 
amble. Various  propositions  Tvero  made,  and  tlio  preamble 
was  eventually  agreed  upon  in  tho  following  words: 

"  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  that  goveniment  and  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  proviso  condemning  the  Pres- 
ident in  taking  armed  occupation  of  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween  tho  River  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  waa 
rejected.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Honse.  The  vote  oa 
adopting  tho  preamble  was,  yeas  123,  nays  07,  The  bill  then 
passed,  yeas  17i,  nays  H. 

The  subject  of  the  war  was  considered  and  debated  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  two  days  thereafter,  on  May  13th,  Mr. 
Delano  having  addressed  the  House,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  an  im- 
promptu reply,  made  a  most  thorough  ^-indication  of  the  v 
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in  the  diacossion.  My  object  (said  he) 'is  to  Tindicate  our  goyennnent  and 
oonntry  from  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  which  hare  been  cast  upon  them 
bj  Bcreral  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  in  conncctiou  with  the 
causes  wbich  have  led  to  the  existing  war  with  Mexico.  I  prefer  to  meet 
and  repel  those  charges  at  once,  while  thej  are  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  to 
demonstrate,  so  far  as  my  feeble  abilities  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  that  oor 
goTemment  has  not  been  in  the  wrong,  and  Mexico  in  the  right,  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  pending  controversy.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  herald  my  expectant  advent  before  my  arrival,  and  to 
announce  that  I  was  about  to  follow  him  in  the  debate.  I  suppose  he  drew 
such  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  I  entered  the  hall  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, took  a  seat  near  him,  and  listened  to  his  speech  with  the  most  respectful 
attention.  He  certainly  had  no  other  authority  for  the  announcement. 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  he  has  addressed  a  large  portion  of  his  remarks 
to  me,  and  invited  a  special  answer  from  me  to  the  main  points  of  his  argu- 
ment I  propose  to  gratify  him  in  this  request;  and  while  I  shall  speak 
with  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  positions  and  arguments,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  observe  that  courtesy  toward  him  individually  which  is  consistent  with  an 
appropriate  reply  to  such  an  extraordinary  speech.  I  commend  the  patriot- 
ism, if  not  the  morality  of  the  sentiment  which  he  quoted  at  the  beginning, 
and  repeated  several  times  during  the  course  of  his  remarks :  '^  I  go  for  my 
country,  right  or  wrong."  I  fear,  however,  that  this  sentiment,  once  so 
moch  applauded  by  our  countrymen,  is  about  to  be  brought  into  ridicule 
and  contempt  by  the  use  which  that  gentleman  and  his  coadjutors  are  now 
diapoecd  to  make  of  it.  They  tell  us  that  they  go  for  their  country,  right  or 
wrong ;  but  they  insist  that  their  country  is  and  has  been  all  the  time  in  the 
wrong.  They  profestf  to  support  the  war,  but  they  vote  against  the  law 
which  recognizes  its  existence  and  provides  the  means — the  money  and  the 
men — ^to  expel  a  hostile  army  that  has  invaded  our  country  and  butchered 
our  citizens.  They  profess  great  anxiety  for  the  triumph  of  our  arms,  but 
they  denounce  the  war — the  cause  in  which  our  country  is  engaged—as 
''  nnholy,  unrighteous,  and  damnable.** 

Mr,  J,  W,  HwMton.  Who  made  use  of  that  expression  ?  Was  it  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  of  the  house? 

Mr,  iMmgloB,  Yes,  sir.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Delano),  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  made  use  of  the  identical  words,  and  repeated  them 
teveral  times,  with  great  emphasis,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  while  the 
great  body  of  his  poHtical  friends  listened  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  gave  every  indication  of  approbation  and  encouragement  by  expressions, 
looks,  and  nods  of  assent.  Even  now  I  see  the  venmrable  gentleman  from 
Maasachnsetts  nodding  his  approval  of  the  sentiment. 

Mr,  J,  Q.  Adams.  Yes,  sir,  I  endorse  and  approve  every  word  and  syllable 
of  it. 

Mr,  Dtmghu,  So  I  supposed,  from  the  marked  indications  of  approbation 
which  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  gave  to  all  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made^  daring  this  discussion,  upon  the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  our 
country.     He  is  more  bold  and  less  politic  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

They,  after  a  little  reflection,  discover  the  expediency  of  concealment ; 
but  the  lamentable  fact  is  too  palpable,  that  their  feelings  and  sympathies 
are  in  perfect  unison ;  since  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  the  sentiment, 
I  snppoie  they  will  consider  its  profanity  and  moral  treason  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  their  professions  of  (Christianity  and  patriotism.  What  reliance 
■hall  we  place  on  the  sincerity  of  gentlemen's  professions,  that  they  are  for 
their  country,  right  or  wrong,  when  they  exert  all  their  power  and  influence 
to  put  their  country  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  and  invoke 
the  wimtb  of  Heaven  npon  ns  for  our  manifold  national  crimes  and  aggret- 
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aioas  ?  With  profisaions  of  pntriotism  on  thrir  li^  Jo  1K07  noi  diow  IhM 
thpir  hearts  «re  wilh  the  encmj?  Tlrey  Bp|>aal  to  tbc  conscience*  »ad  niig~ 
tous  Kraplcs  of  our  countiymen  to  unite  in  exerratioD  of  our  goremineDl  for 
iap]<or1ing  whaE  liicy  denounce  m  an  unholy,  unrighteous,  and  damoBbla 
cBUiii!.  Tbej  predict  IhM  the  TengCBIicc  of  God  will  fall  npoo  lu;  that 
Bickness,  and  cAniae«,  and  death  will  bo  our  portion :  that  defeat  and  dU- 
grace  will  attend  our  arms.  Is  there  not  treason  in  the  heart  that  can  feel, 
and  poison  in  the  breath  that  can  utter  anch  sentimenca  aiiainst  tbeir  own 
cDunlry,  when  forced  lo  take  tip  Brms  in  Bolf-defcnsc,  to  re]icl  tho  invasion 
of  a  brutal  and  poriidious  foe?  They  for  their  country,  right  or  «Tong  I 
who  tell  our  people,  if  tlicy  rail}"  under  their  eountry'n  staiidW,  their  bonea 
will  bleach  on  tho  plains  o(  Mexico,  and  the  enemy  will  look  doirn  from  the 
mountain-tap  to  behold  the  destmclion  of  our  armies  by  diaease,  and  all  thon 
mysteriDiu  clement)  of  death  which  divine  Providence  employa  Lo  punish  • 
wicked  people  for  praaecuiing  sn  unliol;  and  unjasc  war!  6ir,  I  lell  thcM 
pentiemen  it  requires  mon  charity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  frnil  man  lo  beKsn 
that  the  cxprewiou  of  such  sentimenu  is  consiatent  with  the  sineeritj  of  tlwir 
profestiona — u'iili  patriotism,  honor,  and  duty  lo  their  country. '  Fatriolina 
omanntes  from  the  heart ;  it  fills  tho  sooj ;  inspires  the  whole  man  with  t 
ilerotion  10  his  country's  cauec.  and  speaks  and  acts  ihc  same  lannnae^ 
America  wants  no  fricniln,  acknowledges  tho  lidclicy  of  no  ciliien  who,  aftnr 
war  is  declared,  condemns  the  jnstico  of  her  cause  and  srmpnthiica  witb  dm 
ensmy.  All  such  are  traitora  in  their  hcarle,  and  it  only  remaina  for  tbea 
to  commit  some  overt  art  for  which  tliey  may  be  dealt  with  acconUng  la 
their  dcsorts.  The  genlleman  from  Ohio  baa  condemned  the  action  ofhii 
own  government,  not  only  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  causes  wfaioh  pnK 
duccd  it,  but  has  assailed  with  etjaal  viniloncc  all  c&'ohs  to  restore  the  ami' 
cable  relations  of  the  iwo  coontriea  by  jieacenble  means,  lie  has  orraigtied 
the  administration  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  }>Udcli  na  minister  lo  .Mexico 
on  an  errand  of  peace,  and  dwells  with  apparent  di;lij;ht  and  triumph  on  the 
fruitless  results  of  the  mission.     He  is  disBotislied  with  bolh  peace  and  u 
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Ikdng  the  slightest  trace  of  a  previoos  difference  of  opinion.  Patriots  may 
differ  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  wisdom  of  a  coarse 
of  policy  which  may  prolmbly  lead  to  such  a  result,  but  honor  and  duty  for- 
bid divided  counsels  after  our  country  has  been  invaded,  and  American  blood 
has  been  shed  on  American  soil  by  a  treacherous  foe.  Party  strife  and  po- 
litical conflicts  should  then  cease.  One  sentiment  should  animate  evciy 
heart;  one  object  control  every  movement — the  triumph  of  our  conntiy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  the  extraordinary  turn  which  has 
been  given  to  this  discussion,  I  could  have  presented  to  the  committee  and 
the  countiy  a  mass  of  evidence,  from  official  documents,  sufficient  to  show 
that,  for  years  past,  we  have  had  ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico,  inde- 
jiendent  of  the  recent  bloody  transactions  upon  the  Rio  del  Norte.  I  could 
have  presented  a  catalogue  of  aggressions  and  insults ;  of  outrages  on  our 
national  flag— on  the  persons  and  proper^  of  our  citizens ;  of  the  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  murder,  robbery,  and  imprisonment  of  our 
ooontiymen — the  very  recital  of  which  would  suffice  to  fill  the  national  heart 
with  indignation.  Well  do  I  recollect  that  General  Jackson,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  administration,  deemed  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  at  that 
time  to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  declared,  *'  The  wan- 
too  character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent  of  re- 
cent insults  to  this  government  and  people  by  the  late  extraordinaiy  Mex- 
ican minister,  would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  nations,  immediate  war."  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  documents  before  me  to  enable  me  to  go  into  a  re- 
cital of  the  details  of  these  Mexican  enormities.  They  were  sufficient,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  to  justify  an  immediate  resort  to 
arms.  But  her  weakness  and  distracted  condition  softened  our  resentment, 
and  induced  us  to  endure  her  aggressions.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  magnanimous  where  forbearance  does  not  become  pusillanimity  or 
a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  I  fear  we  carried  our  magnanimity  too  far  in 
this  instance.  Certain  it  is  that  it  produced  no  beneficial  results ;  for  at  the 
very  next  session  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  adding  to  the  old  catalogue  a  long 
list  of  new  grievances,  asking  for  authority  to  issue  lettiers  of  reprisal  in  case 
prompt  satisfaction  should  not  be  made.  I  have  in  a  book  before  me  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  (Mr.  Forsyth)  to  the  President, 
to  which  I  will  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  examined  the  sub- 
ject: 

*'  Since  the  last  session  of  Conp^ress  an  embargo  has  been  laid  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  the  ports  of  Mexico.  Although  raised,  no  satisfaction  has 
been  made  or  offered  for  the  restilting  injuries.  Our  merchant  vessels  have 
been  captured  for  disregarding  a  pretended  blockade  of  Texas ;  vesseb  and 
cargoes,  secretly  proceeded  against  in  Mexican  tribunals,  condemned  and 
sold.  The  captains,  crews,  and  passengers  of  the  captured  vessels  have  been 
imprisoned  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and,  after  enduring  insults  and 
injuries,  have  been  released  without  remuneration  or  apology.  For  these 
acts  no  reparation  has  been  promised  or  explanations  given,  although  satis- 
fiurtion  was,  in  general  terms,  demanded  in  July  last." 

Aside  from  the  insults  to  our  flag,  the  indignity  to  the  nation,  and  the  in- 
jury to  our  commerce,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  dne  to  onr  citizens  for  these  and  many  other  outrages  which  Mexico 
has  committed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  When  pressed  by  our  govern- 
ment for  adjustment  and  remuneration,  she  has  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
pedients to  procrastinate  and  delay.  She  has  made  treaties  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  our  claims,  and  then  refnsed  to  ratify  them,  on  the  most  friv- 
oknu  preteatti)  and,  even  when  ratified,  has  failed  to  comply  with  their  stipn 
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ulntiiHifl.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  of  tlia  Senate  of  tbe  Uaited 
Ststee  in  1S37  made  a  report  upon  (ha  subject,  in  which  (hey  sail],  "If  tbe 
govertuDeDt  ofiho  United  States  were  to  exnct  scrict  and  (irotniitrcdreM  from 
Mexiwj,  }'oar  committee  miglit  with  Justice  recommend  an  immediate  resoit 
to  war  or  reprisal."  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  iha  part  of  tlie 
House  of  Bepresentalives,  at  the  B«roe  session,  say;  "Tho  merchant  <rc«seb 
of  tlie  United  Stales  hove  been  fired  into,  lier  citizens  attacked  and  even  pttt 
to  death,  and  her  ships  of  war  treated  with  disrespccl  wlien  pnyinK  a  frienil- 
1;  riail  to  a  port  where  they  had  a  right  tu  expect  hoEpitality ;"  and,  in  con- 
dosioD,  Iha  commilleo  ohserre  that  "  (hey  fully  concar  with  tbe  I'resident 
that  ample  cause  exists  for  taking  redress  into  their  own  bands,  and  beliere 
we  should  be  justilied,  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  for  taking  inch  a  nep." 
Such  waa  the  postare  of  onr  affaim  with  Mexico  in  1B37  and  1888,  and  Ou 
opinion  of  the  several  departments  of  out  government  in  regard  to  the  ebu- 
acter  and  enontiity  of  tho  ontrages  complnincd  of.  These  transactiaDS  aH 
occurred  yean  before  the  qacslion  of  tho  annexation  of  Texas  was  favorsUj 
enlenaioed  b.v  onr  government.  We  bad  liccn  the  tint  lo  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Tenas,  as  well  as  that  of  Mcx'  •  <■  ■  ... 
of  either  bad  been  adtnowledgcd  by  the  pa 
only  exerciited  an  undoubted  right,  aeeordin, 
example  was  imtncdialely  followed  by  France,  England,  and  oil  tbe  prindpal 
powers  of  Enrope.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  tbia  conntijr 
was  not  then  seriously  mooted.  The  propoeitioa  bad  been  made  br  Texal, 
and  promptly  rejected  by  our  government.  Of  contrc,  there  could  be  nollt- 
ing  growing  out  of  that  question  which  conid  have  given  the  sligbteat  CAUto 
of  offense  to  Hexiea,  or  can  be  urged  in  palliation  <k  the  munitroos  ootnigM 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  previous  sbe  bud  been  committing  upon  iba 
rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  our  eonntiy.  But  our  causes  of  complaint  do 
not  stop  here.  In  18i2,  Mr.  Thompson,  our  minialcr  lo  that  country,  felt 
himself  called  npon  (o  issue  an  address  to  tho  diplomatic  corp*  at  Mexico,  in 
'  '  '       *■            '  '  B  onr  grievanctiii  he  sr' ' 
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EngUdi  goTemment  also  presented  claims  for  remnneration  to  her  snbjectg 
for  similar  oatrAges.     Wearied  of  the  dilatory  action  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, the  British  minister  presented  his  nltimatom,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  the  Mexican  government  that,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  demand,  he  was  instructed  to  inform  the  admiral  of  Uie  Jamaica  station 
of  the  fact,  who  had  heen  instmcted  to  act  in  that  case,  and  employ  force  in 
compelling  an  acquiescence.    The  affair  was  speedily  arranged  to  the  satis- 
fkction  of  the  Bntish  government.    Thos  we  find  that  remnneration  and 
satis&ction  were  made  to  England  and  France  for  the  same  injuries  of  which 
we  complain,  where  their  subjects  and  our  citizens  were  common  sufferers. 
Still  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens  are  unredressed,  and  ^e  indignity  to  the 
honor  and  flag  of  the  eotmtry  unavenged.    Our  wrongs  were  tenfold  greater 
than  theirs  in  number,  enormity,  and  amount.     Their  complaints  have  been 
heard  in  tones  of  thunder  from  the  mouths  of  their  cannon,  and  have  been 
adjusted  according  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  injured  parties.    The  for- 
bearance of  our  government  to  enforce  our  rights  by  the  same  efficient  meas- 
ures which  they  employed  has  been  considered  as  evidence  of  our  imbecility, 
which  gave  impunity  to  the  past  and  license  to  future  aggressions.     Hence 
we  find  that  while.  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  the  energy  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  enforced  thefir  rights,  have  commanded  the  respect  of  Mex- 
ico and  re-established  their  amicable  relations,  the  United  States,  by  an  ill- 
advised  magnanimity  and  forbearance  toward  a  weak  and  imbecile  neigh- 
bor, has  forfeited  her  respect,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  that  friendly  in- 
tercourse to  which  our  natural  position  entitles  us.     Under  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  dwindled  down  by  degrees  from 
nine  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  a  mere  nominal  sum,  while  that  of 
France  and  England  has  steadily  increased,  until  ^hey  have  secured  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  and  idmost  a  controlling  influence  over  the  councils  of 
taat  wretched  countrv.    Such  was  the  relative  position  of  Mexico  toward 
the  United  States'  ana  other  countries  when  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  arose.     The  first  proposition  for  annexation  had  been 
promptly  rejected — in  my  opinion  very  unwisely — from  a  false  delicacy  to- 
ward the  feelings  of  Mexico.     When  the  question  was  again  agitated,  she 
gave  notice  to  this  government  that  she  would  regard  the  consummation  of 
the  measure  as  a  declaration  of  war.     She  made  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  annexation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  pretext  for  d#- 
lolving  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries.     She  peremptorily 
recalled  her  minister  from  Washington,  and  virtually  dismissed  ours  from 
Mexico^  permitting  him,  as  in  the  case  of  all  his  predecessors,  to  be  robbed 
by  her  banditti  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country.    This  was  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  consuls  from  our  sea-ports,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  all  commercial  intercourse.     Our  government  submitted  to  these 
accumulated  insults  and  injuries  with  patience  and  forbearance,  still  hoping 
for  an  adjustment  of  all  our  difficulties  without  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
actual  hostilities.     Impelled  by  this  spirit  of  moderation,  our  government  de- 
termined to  waive  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  make  another  effort  to  restore 
the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  by  negotiation.     An  informal 
application  was  therefore  made  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to  know  wheth- 
er, in  the  event  we  should  send  a  minister  to  that  country,  clothed  with  ample 
Stwers,  she  would  not  receive  him  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
aving  received  an  affirmative  answer,  Mr.  Slidell  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed and  sent  to  Mexico.     Upon  his  arrival  he  presented  his  credentials  and 
requested  to  be  formally  received.    The  government  of  Mexico  at  first  hesi- 
tated, then  procrastinated,  and  finally  refused  to  receive  him  in  his  capacity 
of  minister.     Here,  again,  the  forbearance  of  our  government  is  most  signal- 
ly displayed.     Instead  of  resenting  this  renewed  insnlt  by  the  chastisement 
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doe  to  herpcrGdy,  oar  KOTcmment  again  rcBolvcil  to  nmkc  nnolhor  effort  Ibr 
pesco.  Accordiaj;!}'!  Mr.  Slidcll  was  instructed  to  reDiain  at  soma  suitable 
place  in  rhc  vicinily  of  (he  cUy  of  Mexico  until  the  reinll  of  Ibc  reroliiUoD 
then  pending  nhuold  be  known;  and,  id  the  erent  uf  bucccbs,  to  moke  appli- 
cation to  the  new  goverooieni  to  be  receircd  as  miniiiier.  Faredes  being 
iinnly  established  in  poirer,  with  his  administration  formed,  Mr.  Slidel]  again 
applied,  and  was  again  rejected.  In  the  mean  lime,  while  these  erenU  wen 
occurring  at  the  capital  of  Mexico,  her  armies  were  marching  from  all  paru 
of  the  republic  toward  the  bonndar;  of  the  United  Stales,  and  were  coneen- 
tratiog  in  large  Dambera  at  and  near  Matamoras.  Of  course,  our  gorcm- 
ment  watched  all  these  military  movemcnla  with  intercut  and  vigilanee. 
White  we  were  anxioaa  for  peace,  and  were  a«ng  all  the  meaOB  in  onr  power, 
consistent  with  honor,  to  restore  friendly  relations,  the  admiDistretion  waa 
not  idle  in  its  preparations  to  meet  any  crisis  that  might  arise,  and,  if  neot*- 
aary  in  self-defense,  to  repel  force  by  force.  Wiib  this  view  an  efficienl 
squadron  hod  beco  sent  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  azmj 
concentrated  between  the  Nuecea  and  llie  Rio  del  Norte,  with  padliTe  ii^ 

ive,  unless  Mexico  nnfortanately  should  commence  hostilities  and  attempt  U 
invade  our  territory.  When  General  Taylor  pitched  bis  camp  on  the  IuuiIh 
of  the  Rio  del  Korie,  lio  Sent  General  Worth  acroa  the  river  to  explaia  to 
the  Mexican  general  and  tbe  civil  aulhorilicB  of  Matamoras  Che  otjecis  of 
his  mission ;  that  his  was  Bol  a  faostite  expedition ;  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tioQ  lo  invade  Mexico  or  commit  nny  act  of  afcgression  upon  her  right*: 
that  be  was  instructed  by  tiis  government  lo  act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and 
simply  to  protect  American  soil  ond  American  ciiiiens  from  invasion  and 
aggression ;  that  the  United  States  desired  peace  with  Mexico  ;  and,  if  ho*' 
tilities  ensued,  Mexico  would  have  to  strike  the  first  blow.  When  the  two 
armies  were  thus  posted  on  opposiu  sides  of  tlie  river,  Colonel  Cmss,  while 
riding  alone  a  few  miles  from  Ibe  American  cauip,  was  captured,  rubbed, 
IDurdcred,  and  quartered.      About  the  same  time  the  Mexican  general  si    ~ 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Delano],  and  those  with  whom  he  acts,  pretend  to  justify 
tiieir  foreign  8ym|)athie8.  They  assume  that  the  Hio  del  Norte  was  not  the 
boundary-line  between  Texas  and  Mexico ;  that  the  republic  of  Texas  never 
extended  beyond  the  Nueces,  and,  consequently,  that  our  government  was 
under  no  obligation,  and  had  no  right,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  river.  In  support  of  that  assumption,  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  a  dispute  which  he  says  once  arose  between  the 
provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  the  decisions  of  Almonte,  and  some 
other  Mexican  general,  thereon,  prior  to  the  Texan  revolution,  and  whilo 
those  provinces  constituted  one  state  in  the  Mexican  confederation.  He  has 
also  referred  to  Mrs.  Holley's  History  of  Texas,  and,  perhaps,  some  other 
works,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  same  boundary  was  assigned  to 
the  Mexican  prorince  of  Texas.  I  am  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  and  authorities  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded,  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover  their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  True  it  is  that  in  1827 
the  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  erected  into  one  state,  having 
formed  for  themselves  a  republican  constitution,  similar,  in  most  of  its  pro- 
visions, to  those  of  the  several  states  of  our  Union.  Their  constitution  pro- 
Tided  tJiat  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  "  is  free  and  independent  of  the 
other  united  Mexican  states,  and  of  every  other  foreign  power  and  domin- 
ion ;**  that  "  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Mexican  confederation  the  state 
delegates  its  faculties  and  powers  to  the  general  Congress  of  the  same  ;  but 
in  all  that  properly  relates  to  the  administration  and  entire  government  of 
the  state,  it  retains  its  liberty,  independence,  and  sovereignty ;"  that,  **  there- 
fore, belongs  exclusively  to  the  same  state  the  right  to  establish,  by  means  of 
its  representatives,  its  fundamental  laws,  conformable  to  the  basis  sanctioned 
in  the  constitutional  act  and  the  general  constitution."  This  new  state,  com- 
posed of  a  union  of  the  two  provinces,  was  admitted  into  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy under  the  general  constitution  established  in  1824,  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  I  have  recited.  The  province  of  Coahuila  lay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Texas  upon  the  east.  An  uncertain,  undefined 
boundary  divided  them ;  and,  so  long  as  they  remained  one  state,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  establishing  the  true  line.  It  is  immaterial,  therefore, 
whether  the  Nueces  or  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two,  was  the  boundary  between  Coahuila  and  Texas,  while  these  provinces 
constituted  one  state  in  the  Mexican  confederacy.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy 
to  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Texan  revolution  to  ascertain  the  lim- 
its and  boundaries  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  But,  if  the  gentleman  has  so 
great  a  reverence  for  antiquity  as  to  reject  all  authorities  which  have  not  be- 
come obsolete  and  inapplicable  in  consequence  of  the  changed  relations  of  that 
country,  I  will  gratify  his  taste  in  that  respect.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Texas  (b(rfbre  her  revolution)  was  always  understood  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  French  province  of  Louisiana,  whilst  Coahuila  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico.  By  ascertaining  the  western  boundaiy  of  Lou- 
inana,  therefore,  prior  to  its  transfer  by  France  to  Spain,  we  discover  the  di- 
viding line  between  Texas  and  Coahuila.  I  will  not  weary  the  patience  of 
the  House  bv  an  examination  of  the  authorities,  in  detail,  by  which  this  point 
is  elncidated  and  established.  I  will  content  myself  by  referring  'the  gentle- 
man to  a  document  in  which  he  will  find  them  all  collected  and  analyzed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  by  one  whose  learning  and  accuracy  he  will  not  question. 
I  allnde  to  a  dispatch  (perhaps  I  might  with  propriety  call  it  a  book,  from  its 
great  length)  written  by  our  secretary  of  sute  in  1819  to  Don  Onis,  the  Span- 
ish minister.  The  document  Is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Papers  in  each  of 
our  libraries.  He  will  there  find  a  multitudinous  collection  of  old  maps  and 
musty  reccnnds,  histories  and  geographies — Spanish,  BngUsh,  and  French-— bj 
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which  il  is  clearlj  eaUblisbcd  thkt  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  weitem  boand- 
on'  of  Loniaiana,  and  ao  cooaidcrcd  by  Spain  and  France  boih.  when  thej 
owned  the  opiiosiic  bunks  of  that  river.  The  Tcaerablc  Rcntlcmaii  from  Mas- 
cachuKtia  [Mr.  At])im«]  in  that  famous  dispatch  reviews  all  tlie  anthoritiei 
on  cither  tide  vritli  a  clcamew  and  ability  which  defy  rofutalioa,  and  demon- 
Btraie  tho  validitv  of  our  title  in  virtue  uf  the  purchase  of  Louisuina.  Hfl 
went  farther,  anil  expressed  his  own  convictiona,  ii[ion  a  full  CKamination  of 
the  whole  qiieation,  that  oar  title  aa  ^  as  the  Riu  del  Norte  was  as  clear  aa 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  ttie  opinion  of  Mr.  Adanie  in  1S19. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  in  ISO.S.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  JcfTerson  and  Madison — of  allonr  presidents  and  of  all  administrations, 
fhim  its  Bcrinisition  in  1X03  to  its  fatal  relinquishment  in  1S19.  I  make  no 
qncsiion  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  applicability  and  bearing  of  these  focu 
npon  the  point  in  controversy.  I  giro  them  in  u|)]iositiuD  to  the  mippacMl 
facta  upon  which  he  seems  to  rely.  1  give  liim  the  opiuiuDs  of  these  eminent 
alatcNmcn  in  response  to  those  of  Almonte  and  his  brother  Mexican  gcDeraL 
Will  the  iKnlleman  lell  us  and  his  constituents  that  those  renowned  Uale«- 
men,  including  his  distincniahcd  friend  [Mr.  Adamn],  as  well  as  President 
Pulk  and  the  American  Congiew,  were  eugaged  in  an  unholy,  unrighteous, 
and  damnnhlc  cause  wben  claiming  title  to  the  liio  del  Norte?  I  leave  the 
gcatloman  from  Ohio  and  hia  venerable  friend  from  Massacbusells  lo  settle  tha 
diipatcd  point  of  the  old  boundary  of  Texas  between  thcmsclrcs,  trusting  that 
they  may  agree  upon  some  ba.sis  of  amicable  ncynsiment  and  compromiao. 
lint,  ur,  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  lo  relj  npoo 
those  ancient  anthorities  for  a  full  and  complete  jastilication  of  our  govera- 
tnent  in  maintaining  possession  of  the  country  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Riodd 
Norte.  Onrjiistillcatiun  rests  upon  better  aud  higher  evidence,  upon  a  firm- 
er basis — an  immutable  principle.  The  rejinblic  of  Tcxa»  held  the  connOy 
by  a  more  glorions  title  than  can  bo  traced  throngh  the  old  maps  and  mn*^ 
records  of  French  and  Spanish  conns.  She  lield  it  by  the  same  tide  that  our 
fmhofji  of  tha  K-volat'  .     -    .      -       ■  
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Bio  del  Norte.  These  same  heroic  men,  or  §o  many  of  them  as  ]»d  not  been 
butchered  by  the  Mexican  soldiery,  were  active  participators  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1836,  when  Santa  Ana  was  captured  and 
the  Mexican  army  annihilated. 

AlthoDgh  few  in  number,  and  sparsely  pattered  over  a  wide  surface  of 
country,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  en- 
emy, none  were  more  faithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  constant  in  their 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  republic  throughout  its  existence.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  Santa  Ana  made  a  proposition  to  the 
commander  of  the  Texan  army  (General  Houston)  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Mexico  would  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary.  -  In  May,  1836,  such  a  treaty  was  made  between 
the  government  of  Texas  and  Santa  Ana  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  na- 
tion, in  which  the  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte  recognized  as  the  boundary.  In  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  this 
treaty,  the  remnant  of  the  Mexican  army  was  permitted,  under  the  orders  of 
Santa  Ana,  to  retire  beyond  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  take 
a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  they  did  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Houston,  Was  that  treaty  ever  ratified  by  the  government  of 
Biexico? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ratified  by  any  body  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  Mexico  except  Santa  Ana  jind  his  subordinate  officers, 
Ibr  the  very  good  reason  that  he  was  himself  the  government  at  the  time. 
Only  one  year  previous  he  had  usurped  the  government  of  Mexico,  had  abol- 
ished the' Constitution  of  1824,  and  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands.  To  give  stability  to  the  power  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  he  called  a  Congress  around  him,  composed  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  adherents,  and  had  hitMtlf  formally  proclaimed  dictator  of  the 
republic,  and,  as  such,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  government,  civil  and 
military.  From  that  moment  the  government  of  Mexico  was  a  republic  in 
name,  but  a  military  despotism  in  fact.  She  had  no  Constitution,  no  govern- 
ment, except  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  the  instruments  he  chose  to  select 
to  execute  his  will.  In  this  capacity,  he  marched  his  armies  into  Texas  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  those  people  to  subjection  to  the  despotism  which  he 
had  established,  and  exterminating  the  last  vestige  of  freedom  which  remain- 
ed in  his  dominions.  The  Texans  flew  to  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties, 
in  defense  of  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  established  for  them- 
•elves  by  their  state  Constitution  of  1827,  and  the  national  Constitution  of 
1824,  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  which  they  had  been  admitted  as  a 
sovereign  state  into  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  Texans  had  taken  up 
arms  in  support,  and  Santa  Ana  for  the  destruction,  of  the  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Texas.  While  engaged  in  this  work  of  desolation  with  fire  and 
8W(mi,  committing  butcheries  and  barbarities  unknown  to  civilized  warfare, 
Santa  Ana  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heroic  Houston  and  his  gallant  little 
army,  a  captive  to  those  whom  he  was  striving  to  reduce  to  captivity.  Then 
it  was  that  the  tyrant  became  a  suppliant — a  suppliant  for  his  life  and  liberty 
—at  the  hands  of  those  he  had  doomed  his  victims.  Then  the  dictator  bent 
his  knee  in  prayer  for  mercy,  and  sued  for  peace,  offering  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  rescue  the  remnant  of  his 
followers  from  destruction,  and  remove  them  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte.  A 
treaty  to  this  effect,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  subsequently  entered  into  in 
due  rorm ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions,  the  Mexicans  evacuated  Texas, 
and  retired  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  treaty  was  executed  by  Santa 
Ana  as  the  government  dk  facto  for  the  time  being,  and,  as  such,  was  bind- 
ing on  the  Mexican  nation. 

Mr,  J,  Q,  Adam;  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  lUinob  if 
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Santa  Anft%eut  not  a  prisoner  of  war  at  ilio  time,  and  in  duress  when  he  ex- 
ecuted that  treaty. 

jMV.  Dovtjiaa.  Santa  Ana  was  a  prisoner  and  in  duress,  and  so  was  the  en- 
tire eoTcmmcnt  of  KIcxico,  for  tic  was  at  tliat  time  the  i;ovemmcnt  dt  facto, 
clothed  with  all  its  funcliong,  civil  and  military.  The  govemmeDt  itself  ttai 
a  prisoner  and  in  duress.  But  will  it  be  contended  tbal  that  circutastance 
rendered  the  oblignlion  less  obligatory  ? 

Mr.  Adama.  It  i&  u  Btrance  doctrine  that  the  acts  of  B  prisoner  while  in 
duress  are  lo  be  deemed  valid  after  he  has  recoTcred  his  liberty. 

Mr.  Douglas,  We  arc  at  war  vilb  Mexico.  Our  armies  Kill  loon  march 
into  the  heart  of  that  country.  1  trust  Ihcy  will  penctrato  as  far  as  the  cap- 
ital, and  captnre  not  only  the  army,  but  (ho  government  itself  in  the  halli  of 
the  Montciumas,  that  we  niny  matte  them  all  pri^ncrs  of  \rar,  and  keep  them 
in  duress  nntil  they  shall  mnlto  a  treaty  of  peace  and  boondnry  with  lu,  bf 
nhich  (hey  shall  recoi^ize  not  only  the  Rio  del  Norte,  but  sueh  other  line  at 
wo  shall  choose  to  dictate  or  accept.  Will  the  (^ntlemnn  from  MasMcha- 
Fctls  contend  that  a  treaty  mada  with  us  nndcr  those  circnmstances  would  not 
bo  binding,  because,  forsooth,  the  (^ivernmeDt  was  a  priHiner  at  [hat  liineP 
How  is  a  conquered  nation  ever  lo  make  peace  if  the  gentleman's  ddctrint  la 
to  prevail?  Tnketlie  case  of  an  abfiolute  monarchy:  the  kinK  is  ciplorcdin 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Both  panics  may  then  be  willing  to  setde 
the  diepnte,  but  no  treaty  em  be  made  because  the  king  is  in  dm^sa,  and,  of 
conne,  the  victor  would  not  release  bis  rajal  prisoner  anlil  a  treaty  of  peMS 
had  been  executed,  lest  he  might  continue  hosltlities,  and,  by  the  fortanei  of 
war,  triumph  in  the  contest.  This  doctrine  would  place  all  unfortanale  bel- 
ligercnls  in  a  moat  deplorable  condition.  They  refuio  to  make  peace  beftva 
defeat,  beeonse  they  hope  for  victory.  Thi^  ore  incompetent  to  do  it  after- 
nard,  because  they  arc  in  duress.  Sarety  a  defeated  nation  would  And  itself 
in  a  lamentable  predicament.  Too  feeble  to  resbit,  disarmed,  ronqaered,  and 
still  incompetent  to  make  a  ireal;  of  peace  and  adjust  the  matter  in  dispnt* 
1  such  fair  and  equitable  lerms  as  a  magnanimous  Foe  might  propose,  be- 
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eign  nations,  withoat  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  that  goverament  was 
established,  whether  by  rerolntion,  usurpation,  or  rightful  and  constitntionul 
means. 

Mr.  Adamt,  I  deny  it.     I  deny  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  not  enter  into  an  elaborate  discnssion  of  the  laws  of 
nations  on  the  point  with  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.     I  will 
■ay,  however,  that  I  understand  writers  on  international  law  to  lay  down  the 
pnnciple  as  I  have  stated.     Certainly  the  practice  and  usages  of  all  civilized 
nations  sanction  it,  of  which  history  furnishes  innumerable  example.    l>oes 
the  gentleman  deny  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  British  government  in  the 
times  of  CRHnwell  because  it  was  a  mere  government  de  facto,  established  in 
blood,  in  violation  of  the  English  Constitution  ?    Many  of  the  most  import- 
ant treaties  affecting  the  destiny  of  Europe  were  made  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment during  that  period ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  European  sovereign 
denying  their  obligation  or  failing  to  claim  the  benefits  of  them  ?    More  re- 
cent and  memorable  instances  may  be  found  in  our  claims  of  indemnities 
against  France,  Naples,  and  Spain,  for  injuries  which  we  sustained  during 
the  French  Revolution.    We  did  not  permit  these  countries  to  exonerate  them- 
aelves  from  the  obligation  to  make  us  compensation  upon  the  pretext  that 
Napoleon,  Murat,  and  Joseph  Bonaparto  were  military  despots,  who  had  as- 
cended the  thrones  through  blood  and  violence.     We  recognized  them  as  the 
heads  of  those  governments  defucto,  while  seated  on  the  thrones  of  the  le- 
gitimate kings  of  those  countries,  and  subsequently  held  the  nations  responsi- 
ble for  all  their  invasions  of  our  rights.     Spain,  Naples,  and  France  have  each 
•i^nowledged  the  obligation  and  granted  indemnities.     Will  the  gentleman 
deny  the  validity  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
made  with  a  usurper,  who  was  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  dethroned? 
With  as  little  propriety  may  he  reject  Santa  Ana*s  treaty  with  Texas,  and  our 
treaties  with  the  presidents  and  dictators  of  Mexico,  who  have  successively 
and  alternately  seized  the  reins  of  that  government  at  short  intervals,  and 
banished  or  beheaded  their  predecessors,  and  changed  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  suit  their  purposes.    In  these  and  all  similar  cases  the  usages  of  the 
<;ivilized  world  sanction  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  that  the  govern- 
ment de  facto,  for  the  time  being,  is  recognized,  and  the  nation  held  respons- 
ible for  its  acts,  without  inquiring  into  the  means  by  which  it  was  establish- 
ed, or  allowing  the  obligation  to  bo  dissolved  by  subsequent  revolutions  or 
disavowals.     I  am  not  now  discussing  the  question  whether  the  distinctions 
attempted  to  be  established  in  England  on  the  termination  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  between  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  were  well  found- 
ed or  not.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it  is  a  settled  principle  of  the 
laws  of  nations  that  there  is  such  a  distinction  between  governments  de  facto 
and  governments  cfejW^  as  some  gentlemen  insist  upon.     I  wish  to  avoid  all 
immaterial  issues,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity  for  investigation  or  prepar- 
ation on  these  points.    All  I  insist  upon  in  this  discussion  is  that  the  acts  of 
the  government  de  facto,  for  the  time  being,  are  binding  on  the  nation  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  states.    It  is  immaterial,  therefore,  whether  Mexico  has  or 
hiss  not  disavowed  Santa  Ana's  treaty  with  Texas.    It  was  executed  at  the 
time  by  competent  authority.    She  availed  herself  of  all  its  benefits.    By 
rirtne  of  it  she  saved  the  remnant  of  her  amiy  from  total  annihilation,  and 
had  her  captive  dictator  restored  to  liberty.     Under  it  she  was  permitted  to 
remove,  in  peace  and  security,  all  her  soldiers,  citizens,  and  property,  beyond 
the  1^  del  Norte.    The  question  is,  had  she  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  re- 
pudiate it  after  she  had  enjoyed  all  its  advantages  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  attempts  to  apply  the  legal  maxims 
relative  to  civil  contracts  to  this  transaction.    Because  an  individual  who 
into  a  contract  while  in  duiesb  has  a  right  to  disavow  it  when  restortd 
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to  hu  libcrtT,  lie  cna  see  no  reason  wbj  SaoU  Ana  could  not  do  tbe  sum 
tiling.  I  ihall  not  pt  into  an  argumoot  lo  prove  that  the  ri);h[£  of  a  nalioo, 
iu  time  of  vor,  arc  nol  idcDticsl  vilh  those  of  a  citizen,  under  the  mnuicipal 
luwa  of  bis  ono  country,  in  a  Mule  of  peace.  But  if  I  should  admit  tha  jusC- 
neo  of  the  supposed  parallel,  1  apprehend  the  ^tlcman  would  not  insist 
DpoD  Ilic  rijht  lo  rescind  the  contract  without  placing  the  panics  in  ifaAi  gin); 
for  it  most  be  bomc  in  miud  that  Santa  Ana  was  a  prisoner  according  lo  Uia 
rules  of  war,  and  consoqaentlj  in  lawful  custody.  Is  tbe  genlleman  prcparod 
to  show  liiat  the  Mexican  governuient  crer  proposed  to  rescind  tbe  treatj,  and 
place  the  parlies  ia  the  same  relaliro  position  they  occupied  on  the  day  of  in 
execution  ?  Did  tbey  erer  oSer  to  scud  Santa  Ana  and  liis  deTeoled  anny 
back  toiianJacmto,  l»  remain  aa  General  Houston's  prisoners  until  the  Texas 
poveniDieiit  should  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  iliscretioii, . under  llie  lawl 
of  nations  ?  But  I  mu^t  return  from  this  digression  lo  the  main  ptnnt  ofnqr 
argument,  t  was  proceeding  with  my  proof,  when  these  interruplii»u  con^ 
mcnced,  lo  sliow  thai  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  tbe  boundary  between  Texa*  and 
Mexico,  and  has  been  so  chtimcd  on  the  one  side  and  recognized  on  ilio  other 
ccer  since  the  battle  oCSan  Jocinlo.  I  bare  olreitdy  referred  lo  the  fact  thM 
tlie  counlij  west  of  the  Nueces  liad  her  soldiers  in  the  Texan  arta;  dntias 
the  campaigns  of  1835  and  I83S,  and  that  the  treaty  of  peace  and  indepBod- 
ence  between  Santa  Aaa  and  the  Texan  government  Tceoguized  the  Bio  dal 
Norie  as  tbe  boundary.  I  have  a!so  referred  to  tbe  fact  that  iho  Moxicaa 
anny  was  removed  from  Texas,  in  purBuanco  of  that  treaty,  to  tbe  west  bank 
of  that  stieoln.  1  am  iofonnod  by  high  authority  that  Uencral  FilisoU  r»- 
eeivod  instruclioos  from  the  anthoritics  in  Mexico,  who  were  exoiciung  llw 
fanctions  of  government  in  Santa  Ana's  absence,  to  enter  into  an 
ment  with  the  Texan  (government  which  should  bo  aeecssary  to  save 
Mexican  onny  from  destruction,  and  secure  its  safe  retreat  from  Ibat  el 
try ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  those  inslmclions,  he  did  ratify  Santa  An**! 
treaty  previous  lo  marchiug  tlie  army  beyond  the  Bio  del  Norte.  My  frioid 
"■    ■    ■    li.  before  me  (Mr,  DnTJi),  who  bas  invesligalcd  Ihc  si' ' 
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election  of  representatiTes  and  senators  to  the  Texan  Legislature,  as  well  as 
a  congressional  district  for  the  election  of  a  representative  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Kinney,  who  emigrated  from  my  own  state, 
has  resided  in  that  country,  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio. del  Norte,  for 
many  years ;  has  represented  it  in  the  Congress  of  the  liepublic  of  Texas, 
also  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  now  represents  it  in  the  Texan  Senate.  I  know  not  what  stronger  evi- 
dence could  be  desired  that  the  country  in  question  was,  in/act,  a  portion  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and,  as  a  consequence,  is  now  a  portion  of  the  United 
States.  If  an  express  acknowledgment  by  Mexico  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the 
boondary,  is  deemed  essential,  and  the  recognition  of  that  fact  in  Santa  Ana's 
treaty,  and  subscqaently  by  Pilisola,  is  not  considered  sufficient,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  famish  further  and  more  recent  evidence,  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
•atisfactory  on  that  point.  I  have  not  the  papers  to  which  I  shall  refer  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment,  but  they  are  of  such  general  notoriety  that  they  can 
not  fail  to  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  the  House  generally. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  were  discussing  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  the  annexation  of  Texas  some  two  years  ago,  much  was  said  about 
an  armistice  entered  into  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  a  limited  period.  Well,  that  armistice  was  agreed  to  by  the 
two  governments,  and  in  the  proclamation  announcing  the  fact  by  the  Mexi- 
can government,  the  Mexican  forces  were  required  to  retire  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  to  the  west  aide  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  proclamation  was 
iflsned,  as  near  as  I  recollect,  in  1843  or  1844,  just  before  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation was  signed  by  President  Tyler,  and  at  a  period  when  Mexico  had  had 
soffident  time  to  recover  from  the  dizziness  of  the  shock  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  revolution  had  been  successful,  and  where  the 
true  boundary  was.  She  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  nor  in  duress,  at  the  time 
•be  issued  this  proclamation.  It  was  her  own  deliberate  act  (so  far  as  delib- 
eration ever  attends  her  action),  done  of  her  own  volition.  In  that  proclama- 
tion she  clearly  recognizes  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  botmdary,  and  that,  too, 
in  view  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  independence  of  Texas  was  to  bo 
again  acknowledged. 

Mr,  Adams,  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  the  last  Congress 
did  not  pass  an  act  regulating  trade  and  commerce  to  the  Jbrei^t  province  of 
Santa  Fe? 

Mr,  Douglas.  I  believe  the  last  Congress  did  pass  an  act  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  will  remind  the  gentleman  that  the  present  Congress  has  passed 
an  act  extending  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  country  be- 
tween Uie  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Nueces,  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  custom-house  officers  to  reside  there.  As  near  as  I  recollect,  the  gentle- 
inan  from  Massachnsetts  and  myself  voted  for  both  of  those  acts.  The  only 
diffisrence  between  u»,  in  this  respect,  was,  that  he,  being  a  little  more  zealous 
Uian  myself,  made  a  speech  for  the  last  one — for  the  act  extending  our  laws 
over  and  taking  legal  possession  of  the  very  country  where  General  Taylor's 
army  is  now  encamped,  and  which  he  now  asserts  to  belong  to  Mexico.  That 
act  passed  this  Congress  unanimously  at  the  present  session,  taking  legal  pos- 
■ession  of  the  whole  country  in  dispute,  and  of  course  making  it  the  sworn 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  its  provisions  faithfully  executed.  In  the  name 
of  truth  and  justice,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  follow- 
ers in  this  crusade,  how  they  can  justify  it  to  their  consciences  to  denounce 
the  President  for  sending  the  army  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  there, 
and  defend  the  country  from  invasion,  after  thev  had  voted  to  take  legal  pos- 
lession  by  the  extension  of  qur  laws  ?  They  had  asserted  our  right  to  the 
country  by  a  solemn  act  of  Congress ;  had  erected  it  into  a  collection  dis- 
trict, and  the  Constitution  required  the  President  to  appoint  the  officers,  and 
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■ee  Ihe  laws  foilhCully  cxecated.  He  had  done  bo  ;  and  for  this  Bimple  duchsrgB 
or  A  daif  enjoinec]  upon  liitn  b?  B  law  for  which  the;  rated,  lie  is  usailed,  in 
the  coBr«cst  terms  known  to  our  language,  as  having  comtailtH)  an  act  whicli 
u  Qnholy,  unrighlooos,  and  dnnmabte  '.  Bat  1  feel  it  duo  w  the  renerablA 
gentleman  from  MassachaBClt*  to  respond  more  parlicularlT  to  hia  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  act  of  ihc  L\Bl  Congress  regnlating  commerce  and  trade  to  SanU 
Fe.  1  do  not  now  recolloct  iti  exact  provisions,  nor  is  it  important,  ioM- 
much  as  that  act  wa«  passed  beforo  Texas  was  anaesed  to  this  Union.  (X 
course  Santa  Fe  was  foreign  to  ua  at  thai  time,  whether  it  belonged  toTexa* 
or  Mexico.  The  object  of  that  act  was  to  regulate  (he  trade  aerou  onr  weA- 
ern  frontier  betveen  us  and  foreign  countries.  Texas  was  then  foreign  to  m, 
but  is  no  longer  so  since  her  annexation  and  admission  into  the  Cnion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believo  I  have  now  said  all  that  1  intendnl  for  the  putpow  of 
showing  that  Ihc  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  wosiorn  l»nndarj  of  the  Itepnblic  of 
Texas.  [low  far  I  liare  snccecdcd  in  establishing  the  piuition,  1  leava  u>  tbg 
U01U19  and  the  coontrr  to  determine.  If  that  was  the  hiiaadat;  of  the  Be- 
public  of  Texas,  it  has,  of  coarse,  become  the  boundary  of  the  United  Slatw 
b/virtne  oftho  acts  of  annexation  and  admivion  into  the  Union,  [will  not 
say  that  I  have  demonstrated  Che  question  as  satisfactorily  as  Ihe  distiDntii«b> 
ed  gcntloman  from  MossachuaottB  did  in  IHig,  iiuC  I  will  say  that  I  think  [ 
am  safe  in  adopting  the  sentiment  which  he  (hen  cxpresacd — tliat  oar  title  W 
the  Rio  del  Norte  ia  as  clear  as  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

Afr.  AdtfHi.  I  never  said  that  our  title  was  good  (o  the  [Uo  del  Nort«  from 
its  moulh  to  its  soarco. 

Mr,  Doaghi.  I  know  nothing  of  iho  gentleman's  metilal  rcservationx.  If 
he  means,  by  his  denial,  to  place  the  whole  cmpha.His  on  the  qualilicntion  that 
be  did  not  claim  thai  river  as  the  boundary  "/ro.n  iu  moulh  la  t(»  siwree,"! 
shall  not  dispute  with  him  on  thai  point.  But  if  be  wishes  10  be  understood 
as  denying  that  he  ever  claimed  the  liia  del  Norte,  in  funeral  terms  as  our 
boundary  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  I  can  furnish  him  with  an  oliicinl  di 
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tlie  highlands— certainly  more  than  one  hundred  miles  abore  Matamoras ;  con- 
aeqoently,  if  we  adopt  that  line  as  oar  present  boundary,  it  will  give  us  Point 
Isabel  and  General  Taylor's  camp  opposite  Matamoras,  and  erery  inch  of 
ground  upon  which  an  American  soldier  has  ever  placed  his  foot  since  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  Hence  my  solicitude  to  extract  an  an- 
swer from  the  venerable  gentleman  to  my  interrogatory  whether  his  line  fol- 
lowed the  river  any  distance  above  Matamoras,  and  hence,  I  apprehend,  the 
cause  of  my  failure  to  procure  a  response  to  that  question.  If  he  had  re- 
•ponded  to  my  inquiry,  his  answer  would  have  famished  a  triumphant  refu- 
tation of  all  the  charges  which  he  and  his  friends  have  made  against  the  Presi- 
dent for  ordering  the  army  of  occupation  to  its  present  position.  I  am  not 
now  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  point  in  controversy  by  a  discussion  of  the 
qaestion  whether  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  boundary  to  its  source.  My 
present  object  is  to  repel  the  calumnies  which  have  been  urged  against  our 
government,  to  place  our  country  in  the  right  and  the  enemy  in  the  wrong, 
before  the  civilized  world,  according  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  I 
hare  exposed  these  calumnies  by  reference  to  the  acts  and  admissions  of  our 
aocnsers,  by  which  they  have  asserted  our  title  fo  the  full  extent  that  we  have 
taken  possession.  I  have  shown  that  T^xas  always  claimed  the  Rio  del  Norte 
as  her  boundary  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  and  that  Mexico  on 
several  occasions  recognized  it  as  such  in  the  most  direct  and  solemn  manner. 
The  President  ordered  the  army  no  farther  than  Congress  had  extended  our 
laws.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  leave  it  to  the  candor  of  every  honest  man 
whether  the  executive  did  not  do  his  duty,  and  nothing  but  his  duty,  when 
he  ordered  the  army  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Should  he  have  folded  his  arms, 
and  allowed  our  citizens  to  be  murdered  and  our  territory  invaded  with  im- 
pimity  ?  have  we  not  forborne  to  act,  either  offensively  or  defensively,  until 
onr  forbearance  is  construed  into  cowardice,  and  is  exciting  contempt  from 
those  toward  whom  we  have  exercised  our  magnanimity  ?  We  have  a  long 
list  of  grievances,  a  long  catalogue  of  wrongs  to  be  avenged.  The  war  has 
eommenced ;  blood  has  been  shed ;  our  territory  invaded ;  all  by  the  act  of 
the  enemy. 

I  had  hoped  and  trusted  that  there  would  be  no  antL-war  party  after  war  was 
declared.  In  this  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  I  have  been  particularly 
mortified  to  see  one  with  whom  I  have  acted  on  the  Oregon  question,  who 
was  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  immediate  war,  if  necessary,  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  now  arraying  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  enemy  when  our  country  is  invaded  by  another  portion 
of  the  Union.  To  me,  our  country  and  all  its  parts  are  one  and  indivisible. 
I  would  rally  under  her  standard  in  the  defense  of  one  portion  as  soon  as  an- 
other— ^ihe  South  as  soon  as  the  North ;  for  Texas  as  soon  as  Oregon.  And 
I  will  here  do  my  Southern  friends  the  justice  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe, 
and  never  doubted  that,  if  war  had  arisen  out  of  the  Oregon  question,  when 
once  declared,  they  would  have  been  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  ^vith  me  as 
finnhr  as  I  shall  be  with  them  in  this  Mexican  war. 

Mr,  Adams,  I  thought  I  understood  the  gentleman  some  time  ago,  while 
standing  on  54°  40',  to  tell  his  Southern  friends  that  he  wanted  no  dodging 
on  the  Oregon  question. 

Mr,  Douglu.  I  did  stand  on  54°  40' ;  I  stand  there  now,  and  never  in- 
tend, by  any  act  of  mine,  to  surrender  the  position.  I  am  as  ready  and  will- 
ing to  fight  for  54°  40'  as  for  the  Rio  del  Norte.  My  patriotism  is  not  of  that 
kind  which  would  induce  me  to  go  to  war  to  enlarge  one  section  of  the  Union 
out  of  mere  hatred  and  vengeance  toward  the  other.  I  have  no  personal  or 
political  griefs  resulting  from  the  past  to  embitter  my  feelings  and  inflame 
my  resentment  toward  any  section  of  our  country.  I  know  no  sections,  no 
divisions.  I  did  complain  of  a  few  of  my  Southern  friends  on  the  Oregon 
question ;  did  tell  them  that  I  wished  to  see  no  dodging ;  endeavored  to  rally 
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ihi^m  on  64°  40'  u  our  Ggbting  lioe,  regardlcu  of  coDBCqnDneei,  war  or  n 
wai.  But,  wliiJc  they  declined  to  assume  this  posilion  in  a  time  of  poBC«,  they 
nnaninionsly  avowed  ibcir  dclerainatioii  lo  etaad  bv  [he  rounti;  ihe  moment 
war  was  declarod.  Bat,  sioca  tbe  gentleiDnn  from  MOEsticbaBUlliluudrajCgal 
the  Oregon  lueetion  into  thia  debate,  I  niah  to  call  his  aiteotioD  lo  one  or  hii 
wise  sayings  un  that  sul^ect,  and  sec  if  be  is  not  willini;  to  ajipEf  it  to  Texu 
03  well  Bfi  Oregon,  to  Mexico  aa  well  as  Great  Britain.  He  recalled  In  tba 
mind  of  the  Honsc  that  passage  of  history  in  which  the  creat  Frederick  look 
militnrj  possession  of  t^iloiua,  and  immediately  proposed  to  settle  the  (jueation 
of  liite  and  booDdorie!:  by  negotiation.  During  the  Oregon  debate  ho  a<-oir- 
ed  bimaelr  in  faror  of  Frederick's  phtn  for  the  settlement  of  ibat  qaesHoi^ 
"Take  possession  liri't,  and  nepotiaic  afterv'ard. "  I  desire  to  know  whjlha 
gentleman  is  not  willing  to  applj  Ibis  principle  to  tbe  country  on  the  Bio  del 
Norte  as  weil  as  Oregon  ?  According  to  bis  own  showing,  that  it  prcdMlf 
what  President  Polk  has  done.  Uc  has  taken  poEsesion,  and  pn^HMcd  to 
negotinlc.  In  this  respect  tbe  President  has  adopted  the  addce  of  the  gnk- 
tlcman  rrom  MasGachueetts,  and  foUowcd  Ihe  example  of  the  great  Frederick. 
Tba  only  diOerenco  in  the  twD  cases  is  thai  the  President  was  mainlining  ft 
legal  possesion,  which  Congress  hail  protionsly  laken  hr  the  exlenuon  at 
our  laws.  For  this  be  is  aim  abused.  He  is  condemned  alike  for  luiog  Iha 
sword  and  the  olive  branch.  His  enemies  object  to  his  eSbrte  for  omicabto 
adjustment  as  well  aa  to  the  movements  of  ibo  army.  All  is  wrong  in  their 
eyes.  Their  conntty  is  always  wrong,  and  its  enemies  right.  It  has  o*er 
been  so.  It  was  so  in  tho  last  war  with  Great  Briiain.  Then  it  was  nnbe- 
coming  a  mornl  and  religions  people  to  rejoice  at  Iho  snccess  of  AmerickB 
arms.  Wo  were  wrong,  in  their  estimation,  in  the  French  Indomni^  caw^ 
in  tbe  Florida  war,  in  all  tbe  Indian  warn,  and  now  in  the  Mcxieaii  wv. 
1  despair  of  ever  seeing  roy  country  again  in  the  right,  if  ihey  i-re  to  be  ^a 
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CETAPTER  VI. 

POUCT  WITH  FOBEIGN  NATIONS. 

SiNCB  the  advent  of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  thelSoors  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  always  taken  an  active  and  decided  part  in  the 
discussions  upon  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  also  respecting  foreign  possessions  and  foreign 
domination  upon  the  American  continent.  While  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Monroe  doctrine^  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  its  rigid  maintenance  on  all  occasions  by 
the  United  States,  he  has  never  given  his  approval  to  any  of 
the  resolutions  or  propositions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  with  a  view  of  having  a  declar* 
ation  of  what  this  government  would  or  would  not  do  under 
certain  circumstances.  His  theory  is  that  the  declaration  by 
Mr.  Monroe  was  a  formal  notice  to  the  world  that  thenceforth 
there  was  to  be  no  new  establishment  of  power  or  acquisition 
of  territory  on  this  continent  by  any  European  nation.  By 
that  declaration  he  is  willing  to  stand.  It  is  broad,  explicit, 
and  covers  the  whole  subject.  As  to  all  other  questions,  he 
is  for  leaving  the  United  States  unfettered  by  declarations, 
pledges,  or  treaty  stipulations.  He  is  opposed  to  any  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  any  European  power  by 
which  the  United  States  will  be  bound  to  do  or  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things  respecting  the  future  of  any  part  of  this  continent. 
He  is  for  leaving  the  government  perfectly  free  to  act  when 
the  occasion  arises,  just  as  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  country  shall  at  the  time  require. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  entered  Congress  the  Oregon  boundary 
question  was  causing  considerable  agitation.  He  had  dis- 
.cussed  the  subject  often  at  home  in  Illinois.  It  was  no  new 
subject  for  him.  He  at  once  entered  largely  into  it.  As  the 
whole  controversy  has  long  since  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
treaty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  in  a  work  of  this  kind  his 
speeches  on  the  question.  They  were  many- and  able,  and  dis- 
played a  research  for  which  those  who  were  strangers  to  him 
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were  reluctant  to  give  him  credit.  He  was  for  54°  40',  and 
was  tbe  lust  man  to  yield  in  the  memorable  congressiooal 
struggle  that  eusued  some  years  later.  He  had  declared  in 
his  first  speech  his  matured  and  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
American  title  was  clear  and  indisputable,  and  that  he  never 
would,  BOW  or  hereafter,  yield  up  an  inch  of  Oregon  to  Great 
Brit^D  or  any  other  government.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  proposition  of  giving  the  notice  required  by  existing  treaty 
for  tiie  termination  of  the  joint  occupation  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. He  advocated  tbe  immediate  organization  of  a  terri- 
torial government  for  Oregon,  and  its  protection  by  an  ample 
mihtary  force.  If  these  events,  if  this  just  enforcement  of 
American  rights  were  to  lead  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
urged  the  strong  necessity  for  putting  the  country  in  a  state 
of  defense.  Ho  reviewed,  with  strong  and  emphatic  denuncia- 
tions, the  incessant  progress  made  by  Great  Britain  in  ex- 
tending and  maintiuning  dominion  on  this  continent.  He  de- 
scribed her  power  at  the  north  and  on  the  lakes ;  licr  possca- 
Koiis  and  de'pots  in  the  Atlantic,  and  also  on  the  Pacific; 
pointed  out  her  intrigues  to  obtain  Texas  on  the  southwest — 
all  these  things  be  presented  witli  great  force  and  power. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1844,  ho  made  a  speech  in  the  Hoase 
contr.Tfiting  the  prineiplcH,  and  iho  opiniona  t 
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repablics  to  grow  op  here,  engendering  jealonsj  of  each  other,  and  interfering 
with  eacli  other's  domestic  affairs,  and  continnally  endangering  their  peace. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  great  ocean — beyond  those  boundaries  which 
die  God  of  nature  has'marked  oot,  I  would  limit  myself  only  by  that  bound- 
arj  which  is  so  clearly  defined  by  nature." 

Again: 

'*OoT  fsderal  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  whole  continent;  and, 
while  I  would  not  violate  the  laws  of  nations,  nor  treaty  stipulations,  nor  in 
any  manner  tarnish  the  national  honor,  I  would  exert  all  legal  and  honor- 
able means  to  drive  Great  Britain  and  the  last  vestiges  of  royal  authority 
from  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  republic 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  I  would  make  this  an  ocean-bound  republic,  and  have 
no  more  disputes  about  boundaries,  or  *red  lines*  upon  the  maps." 

The  Baltimore  Convention,  which  in  June,  1844,  nominated 
Mr.  Polk  for  the  presidency,  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

^^Retoived,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear 
and  unquestionable ;  that  no  portion  of  the  same  should  be  ceded  to  En- 
gland or  any  other  power ;  and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon,  and  the 
reannezation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great  American 
meaanres,  which  this  .convention  recommends  to  the  ardent  support  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union." 

It  subsequently  became  a  subject  of  grave  discussion  and  of 
warm  controversy  whether  that  part  of  this  resolution  relating 
to  Oregon  was  or  was  not  a  part  of  the  Democratic  platform 
to  which  the  party  was  committed.  In  the  discussion  upon 
that  point,  Mr.  Douglas,  while  conceding  to  President  Polk  all 
possible  patriotism,  and  admitting  that  the  President  could  not 
have  been  aware,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  that  the 
United  States  had  at  one  time  offered  to  compromise  on  49^, 
contended,  nevertheless,  that  all  Democrats  were  bound  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  history  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  our  government.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  full  here,  but  its 
progress  and  final  settlement  may  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch : 

The  proposition  to  give  the  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  the  disputed  territory  was  renew^ed  during 
the  first  Congress  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  member,  and 
fidled.  In  the  twenty -ninth  Congress  it  was  again  urged. 
This  was  the  first  Congress  following  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration. 
Id  his  inaugural  address  the  President  had  used  these  memo- 
nUe  words: 
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^*  Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and 
maintaiD,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  Umted 
States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Or^;on  is 
^  clear  and  unquestionable,'  and  already  are  our  people  prepar- 
ing to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children." 

By  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  country  in  dispute  should  be  open  and  free  for 
ten  years  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries,  without  prejudice  to 
the  claims  of  either  country.  Several  subsequent  efforts  were 
made  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation,  but  without  snooees. 
In  1827  a  convention  was  made,  by  wliich  it  was  agreed  to  con* 
tinue  in  force  the  existing  stipulation  for  a  joint  occnpanoy, 
with  a  proviso  that  after  October,  1828,  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  might  annul  and  abrogate  this  last  treaty, 
which  should,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months'  notice,  be  abrogated  and  annulled.  The  United  States 
had,  in  all  the  negotiations,  offered  to  fix  the  boundary  npon 
the  parallel  of  49°  north  latitude,  but  the  offer  had  been  reject- 
ed. Great  Britain  offered  the  boundary  of  49°  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  northeastern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  and 
then  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  oc^an.  This  had 
been  rejected,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  the  United  States.  In 
1843  the  negotiations  had  been  renewed ;.  and  in  August,  1844, 
pending  the  presidential  contest  in  which  Mr.  Polk  was  a  can- 
didate. Great  Britain,  through  her  minister  at  Washington, 
made  an  offer  having  for  its  main  feature  the  line  of  49°.  This 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Tyler.  Upon  Mr.  Polk's  entering  the  of 
fice  of  President,  he  found  that  the  United  States,  from  1818 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  had  offered  to  accept  the  paraUel 
of  49°,  the  difference  between  the  two  governments  being  npon 
questions  involving  the  joint  right  of  navigation  of  the  Colnm- 
bia  River,  free  ports  upon  Vancouver's  Island,  and  other  points 
of  detail.  Mr.  Polk  again  offered  as  a  compromise  the  line  of 
49°,  omitting  what  had  been  tendered  by  his  predecessors — 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  south  of  that  line. 
He  was,  he  said,  unwilling  to  concede  to  Great  Britain  the  free 
na\'igation  of  any  river  in  the  United  States.  The  British  min- 
ister rejected  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Polk  then  asserted  the  Amer- 
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ican  daim  to  Ite  whole  territory.    He  recommended  that  the 
Bodoe  be  givan  for  the  termination  of  the  existing  convention. 

Bi  December,  1845,  Mr.  Douglas,  being  then  chairman  of  the* 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  ^'  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  settlers  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  until  the  term- 
ination of  the  joint  oocupanoy  of  the  same." 

In  January,  1846,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  House  repoitad  a  joint  resolution  directing  the  President 
forthwith  to  give  the  twelve  months'  notice  for  the  abrogation 
of  thetrattyof  1827. 

Upon  this  resolution  a  protracted  debate  took  place.  Mr. 
Douglas  advocated  its  passage.  He  took  the  high  ground 
that  the  American  title  to  the  whole  territory  was  indisputa- 
ble, and  he  was  for  resuming  its  exclusive  occupancy.  He 
denied  that  such  a  course  would  afibrd  cause  for  war ;  but  if 
it  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  war  by  Great  Britain,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  the  contest.  Ho  denied  that  Great  Britain 
had  the  slightest  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the  northwestern 
coast,  and,  having  no  just  or  legal  claim,  he  was  for  excluding 
her  entirely  from  that  coast.  The  records  of  Congress  bear 
ample  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  country  upon  the 
question ;  and  in  the  broad  pages  which  contain  the  speeches, 
there  are  none  that  will  better  repay  the  time  given  to  their 
perusal  than  those  which  contain  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  excitement  following  these  measures,  and*  up  to  the  day 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  in  Congress,  was  intense, 
and  the  country  was  no  less  agitated.  Peace  or  war,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  national  domain  or  its  severance,  were  the  themes 
of  daily  and  angry  discussions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
State  conventions  and  state  Legislatures  took  action  upon  the 
subject,  and  throughout  the  land  the  declaration  of  *^  fifty-four 
forty  or  fight**  was  growing  into  popular  favor,  and  was  fast 
becoming  an  expression  of  national  sentiment.  In  the  second 
week  of  February,  the  House,  by  resolution,  closed  the  debate 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  mean  time,  while  these 
propositions  were  pending  before  the  House,  the  British  min^ 
ister,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1845,  and  again  on  January 
16,  1846,  proposed  to  the  American  government,  1st,  to  sub* 
mit  the  whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of  Oregon  ter 
litory  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state ; 
and)  2d,  to  refer  the  question  of  title  in  either  of  the  two  pow*' 
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ers  to  the  whole  territory ;  the  arbitrator,  in  case  he  fotrnd  the 
title  to  the  whole  to  be  in  neither,  to  assign  to  each  such  por- 
'tions  as  he  might  thiuk  it  entitled.  These  propositions  wera 
promptly  rejected  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  declined  the  first  proposi- 
tion (itmong  other  reasons)  because  he  could  not  admit  Great 
BritJun  to  have  any  claim  to  any  portion,  and,  secondly,  becausB 
lie  did  not  think  the  territorial  rights  of  the  nation  a  proper 
subject  for  arbitration.  He  could  not  consent  to  any  measure 
which  would  withdraw  our  title  from  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  place  it  within 
the  discretion  of  any  arbitrator,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and 
respectable. 

The  debate  closed  at  three  P.M.,  Mr.  Darragh  hai-ing  made 
the  last  speech,  and  then  ensued  a  scene  which  is  graphically 
described  in  the  Congressional  Globe.  The  question  pending 
was  on  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For* 
eign  Relatione,  directing  that  the  President  forthwith  give  the 
notice.  The  first  amendment  proposed  was  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  forthwith,"  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
The  nest  amendment  proposed  was  to  authorize  the  President 
to  give  the  notice  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  inter- 
3st  required  it.     This  ivas  rejected  ;  ayes  56,  i 
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ter  to  arbitration,  it  was  th#  sense  of  the  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  permitted,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  take 
such  further  measures  as  he  might  deem  expedient.  .This  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Black  offered  as  an  amendment  for  the  substitute 
a  preamble  and  resolution,  that,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  settlement  of  the  question  could  not  be  de- 
layed, and  at  the  same  time  affording  every  possible  opportu- 
nity for  a  just  and  final  settlement,  the  President  give  the 
twelve  months'  notice,  etc.    Rejected. 

Mr.  Ramsey  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  "  resolved,"  and  insert, 

*'That  the  Oregon  question  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  nego- 
tiation or  compromise." 

This  was  the  ultimate  ground  on  the  subject,  and  the  House 
voted  —  ayes  10,  noes  146.  The  proceedings  having  taken 
place  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  vote  by  tellers,  no  rec- 
ord is  preserved  of  the  names  of  members  voting  on  this  or 
any  other  of  the  propositions ;  but  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  History 
of  Congress,  writing  from  personal  knowledge,  gives  as  the 
names  of  the  ten  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  the  following: 


Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Archibald  YcII,  of  Arkansas. 
TPllliam  Sawyer,  of  OHio. 
Cornelius  Darragh,  of  Pennsylvania. 
F.  G.  M*Conncll,  of  Alabama. 


Joseph  B.  Hogc,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  Smith,  « 

Stephen  A.  Donglas,  " 
J.  A.  M*Clemand,  " 
John  Wehtworth,         ** 


Finally,  after  the  rejection  of  a  large  number  of  amendments, 
the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  ayes  110,  noes  93,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Hesolvedy  by  the  Sefiate  and  Souse  of  Hepreseftta- 
tives^  etc.,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cause  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  the  con- 
Tention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain concerning  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, wes*  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  sixth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  sign- 
ed at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  twelve  months 
after  giving  said  notice. 

^^jResolved^  That  nothing  herein  centred  is  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  right  and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations 
for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 

Oregon  Territory." 

"^ 
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The  committeG  rose  and  reported  the  resolation  to  tli« 
House.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  yeaa  163,  naye  54,  ordered 
it  to  be  engrossed,  and  tbeu,  without  a  divisiou,  the  rcsolutioa 
passed.  The  Senate  debated  this  resolution  from  February 
till  the  Iflth  of  April,  when  it  amended  it  by  substitnttng  an> 
other  resolution  for  it.  The  House  reftised  to  concur ;  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  appointed,  and  they  reported  a  reso- 
lution which  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  houses.  It  author- 
ized the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  give  the  notice,  which 
authority  he  promptly  exercised.  It  is  known  that  while  Iho 
Senate  andllouse  were  thus  engaged,  an  aciLV£  correspondence 
was  going  on  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  goven*- 
mente,  which  finally  ended  in  a  formal  offer,  in  the  month  of 
June,  by  the  British  government  for  a  settlement  of  the  boond- 
arj--line  upon  the  parallel  of  49°.  As  the  rejection  of  that  pro|>- 
osition  involved  possibly  the  issue  of  peace  or  war,  the  Preu- 
dent,  imitating  the  example  set  by  Washington  in  several  casn, 
submitted  the  oflcr  to  the  Senate  for  then-  advice  upon  it 
The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  3  8  to  1 2,  advised  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  of  the  British  government.  On  the  16th  of 
Juno  the  President  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  Senate ; 
1  the  1 8tli,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  yeaa  4  ] ,  nays  J  4,  ad- 
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icy  of  the  United  States  respecting  ide  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  enforcement  of  what  is  known  historically  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  March,  1849,  General  Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Polk  in  the 
presidency.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton  succeeded  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan as  secretary  of  state.  During  the  summer  and  winter 
following  the  administration  undertook  to  establish  some  fixed 
relations  respecting  affairs  in  Central  America.  The  result 
was  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty.  This  convention  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  a  special  message  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1850.  On  the  22d  of  May  following  it  was  ratified 
by  that  body  by  the  following  vote  ; 

Yeas  —  F.  Badger  of  North  Carolina,  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Cass  of  Michigan, 
Chase  of  Ohio,  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Cooper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Corwin  of  Ohio,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dawson  of  Georgia,  Dayton 
of  New  Jersey,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs  of  Louisiana, 
Felch  of  Michigan,  Foote  of  Mississippi,  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire,  Houston  of  Texas,  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King  of 
Alabama,  Mangum  of  North  Carolina,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Miller  of  New 
Jarsey,  Morton  of  Florida,  Norris  of  New  Hampshire,  Pearce  of  Maryland, 
Pratt  of  Maryland,  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Seward  of  New  York,  Shields  of 
Illinois,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Soule  of  Louisiana,  Spruance  of  Delaware, 
Sturgeon  of  Pennsylvania,  Under^vood  of  Kentucky,  Wales  of  Delaware, 
and  Webster  of  Massachusetts — 42. 

Nays  —  Atchison  of  Missouri,  Borland  of  Arkansas,  Bright  of  Indiana, 
Clemens  of  Alabama,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson  of  New  York,  Douglas 
of  niinois,  Tumey  of  Tennessee,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  Whitcomb  of  Indiana, 
and  Yolee  of  Florida — 11 . 

The  very  interesting  debates  were  not  published,  though  it 
was  well  known  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  session  of  1852-3,  General  Cass  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  certain  alleged  misunderstandings  between 
the  two  governments  respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  stii)u- 
lations  in  the  treaty.  A  debate  of  deep  interest  sprung  up, 
and  for  several  days  the  entire  subject  of  the  treaty  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Clayton  was  then  at  his  residence  in  Delaware. 
So  deeply  did  he  consider  himself  involved  in  the  matters  agi- 
tated before  the  Senate,  that  he  addressed  a  long  letter  by  tele- 
graph to  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  Legislature  of  Dela- 
ware shortly  after  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  On 
the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned ;  but,  as  is  usual  upon 
the  incoming  of  a  new  administration,  the  retiring  President 
called  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  to  consider  such  executive 
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business  as  laigbt  be  laid  before  them.    Mr.  Clayton  took  hifl    i 

seat  at  ihia  special  session,  and,  by  way  of  a  resolution  calling  | 
for  iiiformaCJon,  he  renewed  tbe  coiitroverMV.  Upon  this  res- 
olution, the  whole  subject  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and 
Ceutral  American  aSaira  was  discussed  in  a  debate  which  was 
protracted  uotil  late  in  April.  As  Mr.  Douglas  bore  a  coi>. 
spicuoua  part  in  the  debate  ni  Februai'y,  as  well  aa  at  iho  spe- 
cial session,  his  speeches  on  these  occasions  are  qaotod  &ora 
largely,  as  presenting  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form  his 
Wows  and  opinions  upon  the  important  subjects  embraced  iu 
the  debates. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  s&id: 
Thiny  years  ago.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  messano  lo  Conprpss,  made  a  mem^ 
arable  chtcliiraiioD  with  redpcct  M  European  coloniiation  upon  this  contioeni. 
Thjl  daclaration  has  eFor  since  been  a  ravorile  subject  of  calogiaD  wilU  op- 
utora,  politicidiu,  and  sUtesmcn.  Recently  it  baa  assumed  (he  dignified  ^h- 
pitUation  of  tlio  "  Moicroe  doelrine."  It  saenu  lo  be  ibo  part  of  polrioliiia 
fur  all  la  profeu  that  ilactrjne,  wliile  our  governmcni  Inu  scarcely  ever  foiled 
la  repudiate  it  practieally  whenever  an  opportnnily  for  its  obacrTBDDB  bM 
been  presentod.  The  Oregon  treaty  is  a  noted  case  in  point.  Prior  la  Ikat 
coQTention  tiiere  was  no  British  colony  on  this  continent  west  of  the  'Bodlf 
Mouniuina.  Tbe  Uudaon'it  Say  Company  was  confined  i>j  its  cbaner  to  IM 
shores  of  th^i  bay,  nnd  to  the  streams  Sowing  into  it,  and  to  the  countiy 
drained  by  tbcm.  The  weuum  boundary  of  Canada  wax  handrcda  of  milci 
distant;  and  there  was  no  European  eolony  to  bo  found  in  all  that  rogioil 
n  ilio  Fncific  cooiit  atredihing  From  Cnlironiia  to  tbo  Rns  ' 
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from  Michigan  lays  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate,  and  asks  us  to  affinn  hj 
our  votes,  a  resolution  in  which  it  is  declared  that  '*  while  existing  rights 
aHOCLD  BE  RESPECTED,  AND  WILL  BE  BY  THE  Untted  States,"  the  Amer- 
ican continents  '*  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  cts  subjects  for  future 
coionization  by  any  European  power, ^*  and  '•^that  no  future  European  colony 
or  dominion  shall,  with  their  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part  of  the 
North  Ainerican  continent," 

Now,  sir,  before  I  vote  for  this  resolution,  I  desire  to  understand,  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  its  purport  and  meaning.  Existing  rights  are  to  be  re- 
spected I  What  is  to  be  the  construction  of  this  clause  ?  Is  it  that  all  colo- 
nies established  in  America  by  European  powers  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  are  to  be  respected  by  the  United  States  as  ''existing  rights?" 
Is  this  resolution  to  be  understood  as  a  formal  and  official  declaration,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  our  acquiescence  in  the  seizure  of  the  isl- 
ands In  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  erection  of  them  into  a  new  British 
colony  ?  When,  in  connection  with  this  clause  respecting  *'  existing  rights,'* 
we  taike  into  consideration  the  one  preceding  it,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
"  henceforth"  the  American  continents  are  not  open  to  European  coloni- 
zation ;  and  the  clause  immediately  succeeding  it,  which  says  that  *'  no  future 
European  colony  or  dominion'*  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  on  the  North 
American  continent,  who  can  doubt  that  Great  Britain  will  feel  herself  au- 
thorized to  construe  the  resolution  into  a  declaration  on  our  part  of  uncondi- 
tional acquiescence  in  her  right  to  hold  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  she 
at  this  time  may  possess  in  America  ?  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
prepared  to  make  such  a  declaration  ?  Is  this  republic,  in  yievr  of  our  pro- 
nssions  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  of  Qur  present  and  prospective  position, 
prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  result  ?  If  we  are,  let  us  seal  our  lips,  and  talk 
no  more  abont  European  colonization  upon  the  American  continents.  What 
is  to  redeem  our  declarations  upon  this  subject  in  the  future  from  utter  con- 
tempt, if  we  fail  to  vindicate  the  past,  and  meekly  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  present  ?  With  an  avowed  policy,  of  thirty  years*  standing,  that  no 
fnture  European  colonization  is  to  be  permitted  in  America — affirmed  when 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  enforcing  it,  and  abandoned  whenever  a  case  was 
presented  for  carrying  it  into  practical  effect — is  it  now  proposed  to  beat  an- 
other retreat  under  cover  of  terrible  threats  of  a\vful  consequences  when  the 
offense  shall  be  repeated  ?  *^  Henceforth'*  no  "  future'*  European  colony  is  to 
be  planted  in  America  *'  with  our  donsent  /**  It  is  gratifring  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  are  never  going  to  *'  consent**  to  the  repudiation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  again.  No  more  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaties ;  no  more  British 
**  alliances'*  in  Central  America,  New  Granada,  or  Mexico ;  no  more  resolu- 
tions of  oblivion  to  protect  "existing  rights!'*  Let  England  tremble,  and 
Europe  take  warning,  if  the  offense  is  repeated.  **  Should  the  attempt  bo 
made,'*  says  the  resolution,  "  it  will  leave  the  United  Statesyrcc  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  an  independent  nation  may  justly  adopt  in  defense  of  its  rights 
and  honor.**  Are  not  the  United  States  now  ^rcc  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
an  independent  nation  may  justly  adopt  in  defense  of  its  rights  and  honor  t 
Have  we  not  given  the  notice  ?  Is  not  thirty  years  sufficient  notice  ?  And 
has  it  not  been  repeated  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  yet  the  deed  is  done 
in  contempt  of  not  only  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  of  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tions ?  Will  you  ever  have  a  better  opportunity  to  establish  the  doctrine — a 
clearer  right  to  vindicate,  or  a  more  flagrant  wrong  to  redress  ?  If  you  do  not 
do  it  now,  your  "henceforth**  resolutions,  in  respect  to  "future"  attempts, 
may  as  wdl  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  no  resolutions  to  bring  forward  in  re- 
lation to  our  foreign  policy.  Circumstances  have  dej)rived  me  of  the  oppor- 
tmity  or  disposition  to  participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
thia  sessioD.    I  know  not  what  the  present  administration  has  done  or  is  do- 
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inp  in  reference  to  iliis  qupation ;  and  I  am  irilUpg  to  leave  die  inromiDg  ad- 
minutrnliDD  free  [o  asBumo  its  own.  porilion,  and  to  take  ibe  iailintion  tmem- 
hnrrBSBed  by  the  Brlion  of  the  Senate. 

My  printipal  oljeol  in  Bddre»inf{  the  Senate  to-day  is  to  aiojl  mrailf  af 
the  opportunic;,  nawfortheliisttiinapTeeeDled  b;  tbe  removal  of  the  i^jnuo- 
tion  of  secrecy,  of  explaining  mj  reasons  for  opposing  tho  ratification  of  iha 
Clnylon  and  Bulwcr  tn^nly.  In  order  to  elearty  underjlnnd  iho  qneation  in 
all  its  bearings,  it  is  ncceseaiy  to  advert  lo  the  circumetnnrcs  under  which  il 
was  prcseal«d.  Tho  Oregon  bonndary  hod  been  cFtlnblislied,  and  important 
interests  bad  grown  up  ia  that  territorj  ;  California  bad  beeo  acquired,  md 
nn  immense  commerce  hnd  Bpmog  into  oxislonee  ;  lines  of  Btcanten  had  bees 
established  from  Kew  York  and  Now  Orleans  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panaina 
to  Cftlifomia  and  Oregon ;  Amoriean  citiams  had  acquired  the  riglic  of  wi;, 
and  w:cre  engaged  in  the  conslrunion  of  a  raihoad  across  the  Isthmniof  Pk-- 
□ajna,  under  the  protection  of  treaty  stipiiladons  with  New  Granada;  other 
American  citizens  hoii  secured  the  right  of  way,  and  were  preparing  to  eoo- 
Btruct  n  canij  from  the  AllBotic  to  Ihc  Pacific,  through  Lake  Nicaragua;  and 
still  other  Amcrienn  citizens  had  procured  the  right  of  way,  and  ware  prepiF- 
ing  to  commence  the  consEmction  of  a  railroad,  under  a  grant  from  HesiM), 
across  tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Thus  the  right  of  imnsit  on  all  Iba 
routes  Hcrosa  tho  isthmus  hod  paued  into  American  hiuids,  and  wcro  wliliis 
tho  protection  and  control  of  the  American  government. 

In  view  of  this  slate  of  things,  blr-Uise,  who  hnd  been  appointed  cbargf 
d'nfiiurcB,  nndcr  the  ndminiBlration  of  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  Central  Ameiicia 
Slates,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Stale  of  Nicaragua  which  secured  lo  IlM' 
United  States  forever  the  c-vdusivc  privilege  of  opening  and  using  all  canak,'..  .1 
railroads,  and  other  means  of  communication,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pb- 
cifie,  through  tho  territory  of  that  repubtic.  The  rights,  privileges,  nod  im- 
muuilies  conceded  by  that  treaty  were  all  tliat  any  American  could  have  de- 
Its  provi&ious  are  presumed  to  be  within  the  knowledge 
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'*If  a  ch&rter  or  grant  of  the  right  of  way  shall  have  been  incautiously  or 
inamsideratehf  made  before  your  arrival  in  that  country,  seek  to  have  it  prop- 
erly MODIFIED  TO  ANSWER  THE  ENDS  WE  HAVE  IN  VIEW.'' 

In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Hise  shall  have  made  a  treaty  by  which  he  may 
have  secured  all  the  desired  privileges  to  the  United  States  exclusively,  **  seek 
to  have  it  properly  modified, "  so  as  to  form  a  partnership  with  England  and 
other  monarchical  powers  of  Europe,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  an  alli- 
ance between  the  New  and  Old  World,  by  which  the  right  of  European  pow- 
ers to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  ^Vmerican  states  will  be  established  and 
recognized.  With  these  instructions  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Squier  arrived  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  before  he  reached  the  seat  of  government,  learned,  by  a  "  publi- 
cation in  the  Gazette  of  the  Isthmus,"  that  Mr.  Hise  was  already  negotiating 
a  treaty  in  respect  to  the  contemplated  canal.  Without  knowing  the  pro- 
vbdons  of  the  treaty,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  General  Taylor's  administration,  as  set  forth  in  his  instructions, 
Mr.  Squier  immediately  dispatched  a  notice  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
that  '*  Mr.  Hise  was  superseded  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  upon  which  date  I  (Mr. 
Squier)  received  my  commission  as  his  successor ;"  *'  that  Mr.  Iliso  was  not 
empowered  to  enter  xx\yoTi  any  negotiations  of  the  character  referred  to ;"  and 
concluding  with  the  follo^Hng  request : 

"  /  have^  therefore^  to  request  that  no  action  xvill  he  taken  hy  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  upon  the  inchoate  treaty  which  may  have  been  negotiated  at  Gua- 
temala, but  that  the  same  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  an  unofficial  act." 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Stiuier,  with  commendable  promptness,  sends  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Clayton,  informing  our  government  of  what  he  had  learned  in  re- 
spect to  the  probable  conclusion  of  the  Iliso  treaty,  and  expressing  his  appre- 
hension that  the  information  may  1)0  true,  and  adds : 

*'If  so,  I  shall  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  some  embarrassment  as  I  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Hise  has  no  authority  for  the  step  he  has  taken,  and  is  certain' 
l^  not  informed  of  the  present  \iews  and  desires  of  our  government." 

He  also  adds: 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  addressed  a  note  [B]  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  republic  (Nicaragua),  i-equesting  that  the  treaty  made  at  Gua- 
temala (if  any  such  exists)  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  an  unofficial act^  and  that 
new  negotiations  may  be  entered  upon  at  the  seat  of  government/* 

Having  communicated  this  imi)ortant  intelligence  to  his  own  government, 
Mr.  Squier  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  a  patriotic  zeal  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission,  and  on  his  arrival  upon  the  theatre  of  his  labors 
opened  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  "present  views 
and  desires  of  our  government,"  as  contained  in  his  instructions.  The  new 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of  Scptemlxcr,  1849,  and  transmitted  to  the 
government,  with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  negotiation,  bearing  date  the  10th 
of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Squier's  treaty,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  pub- 
lished correspondence — for  the  injunction  of  secrecy  forbids  a  reference  to 
more  authentic  sources  of  information — is  in  strict  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions, and  entirely  free  from  any  odious  provisions  which  might  secure 
•'peculiar  privileges  or  exclusive  rights"  to 'the  United  States. 

These  two  treaties — the  one  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Squier — were  in  the  State  Department  in  this  city  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1849.  The  administration  of  General  Taylor  was  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  them,  and  submit  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  Senate  for  rat- 
ification. The  Ilisc  treaty  was  suppressed,  without  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portanity  of  ratifying  it  or  advising  its  rejection.  I  am  aware  that  a  single 
letter  published  in  this  document  of  correspondence  (House  of  Representatives, 
Executive  Document,  No.  75)  gives  an  apparent  excuse— a  mere  pretext — for 
withholding  it  from  the  Senate.     I  allude  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carache, 
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charge  d'affaires  from  Nicaragaa,  to  Mr.  Clayton,  dated  Washington,  De* 
cember  31, 1849,  that  the  Uise  treaty  *'has  been,  as  is  publicly  and  universe 
ally  known,  disapproved  by  my  government,  and  that  my  government  desiret 
the  ratification  Of  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Squier  on  the  3d  of  September 
last/'  And  I  am  also  aware  that  Mr.  Clayton,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  stated 
to  Mr.  Carache  that  ''if,  however,  as  you  state,  that  convention  has  not 
been  approved  by  your  government,  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  farther  con^ 
sidcration  by  the  government  of  the  United  States."  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Clayton  desires  to  have  it  understood  that  the  failure  of  the  govem- 
mcnt  of  Nicaragua  to  approve  the  Uiso  treaty  was  the  reason  he  suppressed 
it,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Senate  an  opportunity  of  ratifying  it.  Is  that 
the  true  nuuson  ?  Why  did  the  government  of  Nicaragua  fail  to  approve  the 
Hise  treaty  ?  I  have  already  shown  conclusively  that  the  failure  to  approve 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua  was  produced  by  the  repretont- 
ativc  of  General  Taylor's  administration  in  Central  America,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impcra'tivc  instruction  of  the  State  Department  of  this  city,  OTcr 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Clayton  himself.  Mr.  Clayton  had  instructed  Mr. 
Squier,  in  advance,  that  in  the  event  Mr.  Ilise  should  ha^-e  made  a  treaty 
before  his  arrival  in  the  countrj',  he  (Mr.  Squier)  must  ^^seeh  to  have  it  prop* 
erlif  modijied  to  answer  the  ends  we  have  in  view^."  Mr.  Squier  did 
"seek'*  to  have  it  so  **  modified/'  and  with  great  diflficulty,  as  the  correspond- 
ence proves,  succeeded  in  the  eflbrt.  The  government  and  people  of  Nicara- 
gua were  anxious  to  grant  the  exclusi%'e  and  perpetual  jmvDege  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  ])revent  the  consummation  of  the  grand  European  alliance  and 
partnership.  Mr.  Squier,  in  his  letter  of  Scj)tomber  10,  1840,  communica- 
ting to  Mr.  Clayton  the  joyous  news  that  his  ettbrts  had  been  crowned  with 
complete  success,  says : 

"Sir:  /  hax-e  the  sntis/aciion  of  infomnnrj  the.  department  that  I  have  swe- 
cecded  in  accomplishing/  the  oiuegt  of  5iy  missdn  to  tiiks  rkpitblic.'* 

Then,  after  giWug  un  ex])ositi(m  oftiie  main  provisions  of  his  treaty,  he  de- 
tails the  embarrassment  he  was  compelled  to  encounter  Ix^fore  he  could  bring 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  terms.  Hear  him»  and  then  judge  whether 
the  failure  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  approve  the  lUse  treaty  was 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Clanon  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion ! 

"The  principal  source  op  embarrassment  w^vs  ;Mr.  IIise's  special 
CONVENTION,  which  had  raised  extravagant  hojjos  of  a  relation  Ixitween  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  something  closer  than  exists  l)etwcen  the  states 
of  our  confederacy.  However,  as  matters  have  been  finally  aminged,  they 
arc  all  tiic  better  for  this  republic,  and  quite  as  favorable  to  the  United 
States." 

So  it  seems  that  the  ITise  treaty  was  "the  principal  source  of  embarrass- 
ment'' to  the  consummati(m  of  the  European  jmrtncrship.  It  "had  raised  ex- 
travagant hopes"  on  the  i>art  of  the  government  and  i>cople  of  Nicaragua  of 
a  "  closer"  relation  to  the  United  States,  which  it  was  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  relinquish.  It  required  all  the  zeal,  skill,  and  tact  of  Mr.  Squier  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  feat.  " Finidly"  the  matter  was  "  arranged,''  and  the  result 
communicated  to  the  department  with  "satisfaction,"  in  these  memorable 
words,  which  must  have  carried  great  joy  to  Mr.  Clayton's  heart :  "I  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  my  mission  to  this  republic."  Re- 
joice, nil  ye  advocates  of  European  inten-ention  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
continent !  Tlie  Hiso^  treaty  is  dead !  The  principal  source  of  embarrass- 
ment is  removed !  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  approve  the  special  convention 
granting  peculiar  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  to  the  United  States !  This 
failure  has  enabled  us  "proi)erly  to  modify  the  grant,  so  as  to  answer  the 
ends  we  have  in  view,"  and,  at  the  some  time,  relieves  Mr.  Clayton  from  the 
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imminent  risk  of  submitting  these  peculiar  privileges  to  the  Senate,  where 
tiierc  was  great  danger  of  their  being  accepted.  Nicaragua  has  at  last  con- 
sented !  Her  appeals  to  the  United  States  for  mediation  or  protection  against 
British  aggression  being  unheeded — her  letters  to  our  government  remaining 
imanswered — their  receipt  not  even  acknowledged — her  hopes  of  a  closer  re- 
lation to  this  Union  blasted — the  Monroe  doctrine  abandoned — the  Mosquito 
kingdom,  under  the  British  protectorate,  rapidly  absorbing  her  territory,  she 
sinks  in  despair,  and  yields  herself  to  the  European  partnership  which  was 
about  to  be  established  over  all  Central  America  by  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
treaty  I 

Now,  sir,  I  repeat  that  these  two  treaties — the  one  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hisc 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Squier,  the  first  conceding  peculiar  privileges  and  ex- 
clusive and  perpetual  rights  to  the  United  States,  the  second  admitting  of  a 
partnership  in  these  privileges  with  European  powers,  Mr.  Clayton  suppress- 
ed the  first,  and  sent  the  second  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and  imme- 
diately opened  negotiations  with  the  British  minister,  which  resulted  in  what 
b  known  as  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty.  In  stating  my  objections  to 
this  treaty,  I  shall  not  become  a  party  to  the  protracted  controversy  respect- 
ing  its  true  meaning  and  construction,  which  has  engaged  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  this  session.  I  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  those  who  conducted 
the  negotiation  and  procured  its  ratification.  That  is  their  own  quarrel, 
with  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere.  Establish  which  construction 
yon  please — that  contended  for  by  the  secretary  of  state  who  signed  it,  or 
the  one  insisted  upon  by  the  venerable  senator  from  Michigan,  and  those 
who  acted  in  concert  with  him  in  ratifying  it — neither  obviates  any  one  of 
my  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
OfretLi  Britain  or  any  other  European  power  in  respect  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, by  the  terms  of  which  we  should  pledge  the  faith  of  this  republic  not 
to  do  in  all  coming  time  that  which  in  the  progress  of  events  our  interests, 
duty,  and  even  safety  may  compel  us  to  do.  I  have  already  said,  and  now 
repeat,  that  every  article,  clause,  and  provision  of  that  treaty  is  predicated 
upon  a  virtual  negation  and  repudiation  of  the  Monroe  declaration  in  relation 
to  European  colonization  on  this  continent.  The  article  inviting  any  power 
on  earth  with  which  England  and  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendly 
ioterronrse  to  enter  into  similar  stipulations,  and  which  pledges  the  good 
offices  of  each,  when  requested  by  the  other,  to  aid  in  the  new  negotiations 
with  the  other  Central  American  states,  and  which  pledges  the  good  ofiices 
of  all  the  nations  entering  into  the  **  alliance"  to  settle  disputes  between  the 
states  and  governments  of  Central  America,  not  only  recognizes  the  right  of 
European  powers  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  American  continent,  but 
invites  the  exercise  of  such  right,  and  makes  it  obligatory  to  do  so  in  certain 
cases.  It  establishes,  in  terms,  an  alliance  between  the  contracting  parties, 
and  invites  all  other  nations  to  become  parties  to  it.  I  was  op]>osed  also  to 
the  clause  which  stipulates  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
will  ever  occupy,  colonize,  or  exercise  dominion  over  any  portion  of  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America.  I  did 
not  desire  then,  nor  do  I  now,  to  annex  any  portion  of  that  country  to  this 
Union.  I  do  not  know  that  the  time  will  ever  come  in  my  day  when  I  would 
be  wining  to  do  so.  Yet  I  was  unwilling  to  give  the  ])ledge  that  neither  wo 
nor  our  successors  ever  would.  This  is  an  age  of  rapid  movements  and  great 
changes.  How  long  is  it  since  those  who  made  this  treaty  would  have  told 
OS  that  the  time  would  never  come  when  we  would  want  California  or  any 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  ?  California  being  a  state  of  the  Union,  who  is 
anthorized  to  say  that  the  time  will  not  arrive  when  our  interests  and  safety 
nay  require  us  to  possess  some  portion  of  Central  America,  which  lies  half 
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yraj  bohrceci  our  Ailnniic  and  PaciHc  possesuons,  and  cmbrifes  tha  gnat 
nater  lines  of  commerce  between  tlie  Iwa  oceans  ?  I  Ibiok  it  tiie  wuer  and 
safer  policy  to  hold  tlio  control  of  our  own  action,  and  leave  those  who  aro 
to  come  niter  ua  untrammcled  and  free  to  do  whatever  Ihcy  may  dGen  Ihelr 
duly,  nhcn  tbo  time  sbull  arriro.  They  will  have  a  better  right  to  (Icleniuiia 
for  tbeniBelces  when  iho  necessity  for  autioo  may  arise,  than  wo  have  now  to 
prescribe  the  line  of  duly  for  thorn.  1  was  equally  opposed  to  that  olhei 
clause  in  the  same  article,  which  stipulates  that  ncilher  party  will  erer  fortify 
any  ponion  of  Central  America,  or  anyplace  eommnniiiDg  the  entrance  to 
Iho  canal,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof.  It  is  not  reciprocal,  for  tho  rcasoa  that 
it  leaves  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  British  colony,  strongly  fortified,  the  near- 
est militaiy  and  naval  station  to  the  line  of  the  canal.  It  is,  there&K, 
oqoivalent  to  a  stipulation  that  the  United  Stales  shall  never  have  or  maia- 
tain  any  fortilicatton  in  the  vicini^  of,  or  commanding  the  lioe  of  nari4(alioii 
uud  commerce  through  avid  canal,  while  England  may  keep  and  mninuun 
those  aho  now  has. 

I  was  not  SBtisSed  with  the  dauso  in  relation  to  the  Brilish  prolectonta 
over  tho  Moequito  Coast.  It  is  equivocal  in  lerms,  and  no  man  can  hl7 
with  ccrlBiaty  whether  tho  truo  consirnctioa  eKcludes  the  protoclorate  from 
Ihe  continent  or  recognizes  ita  rightful  cxisteocc,  and  imposes  rcstrainls  npoa 
its  use  and  exercise.  E(|aivocal  terms  in  treaties  are  easily  undcrslood  whero 
tho  stipulations  are  between  a  strong  ponror  on  the  one  hand  and  a  feeUa 
one  on  tho  other.  The  atroogei  eoforcea  its  own  coostruction,  and  dip 
weaker  has  no  alternative  bat  reluctont  acquiescence.  In  this  CMe  neithar 
party  may  be  willing  to  rocof^uce  the  potential  rigbt  of  llie  other  to  piSMribB 
andenforco  n  construciiun  of  the  cqnivocol  icrma  which  shall  enable  it  toa^ 
propriato  to  itself  all  tho  BdTantB(;es  in  <gueslian.  It  would  seem  that  owt 
own  government  have  not  ventured  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  enforcement  of  iba 
provisions  of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  Brilinb  j>rotecKirale  over  Ibe  Mor 
quito  Coast,  io  the  ecose  in  whidi  it  was  explained  and  underatood  when 
'  mltled  to  tlie  Senate  for  ratiHcstion.     Una  Ihe  Biilish  protectorate  d* 
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proTuioiis  I  liave  pointed  out.  I  allude  to  the  article  in  which  it  is  pro- 
Tided  that 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  not  only 
desired  to  accomplish  a  particular  object y  but  also  to  establish  a  oenebal 

PRINCIPLE,  they  HEBEBY  AGBEE  TO  EXTEND  THEIR  PROTECTION,  BY  TREATY 
STIPULATIONS,  TO  ANY  OTHER  PRACTICABLE  COMMUNICATIONS,  whether  by  Conal 

or  railway^  across  the  isthmus  whic/i  connects  North  and  South  America,  and 
especially  to  the  inieroceanic  communications,  should  t/te  same  prove  to  be  prac- 
ticable, whether  by  canal  or  railivay,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by 
the  way  q/*TEUUANTEP£C  OR  Panama.  " 

The  "particular  object"  which  the  parties  had  in  view  being  thus  accom- 
plished— the  Hise  treaty  defeated,  the  exclusive  privilege  to  the  United  States 
sarrendered  and  abandoned,  and  the  European  partnership  established — ^yet 
they  were  not  satisfied.  They  were  not  content  to  "accomplish  a  particu- 
lar object, "  but  desired  to  *  *  establish  a  general  principle  ! "  That  which, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  was  particular  and  local  to  the  five  states  of  Cen- 
tral America,  is,  in  this  article,  extended  to  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  to 
New  Granada  on  the  south,  and  declared  to  be  a  general  principle  by  which 
any  and  all  other  practicable  routes  of  communication  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  are  to  be  governed  and  protected  by  the 
allied  powers.  New  and  additional  treaty  stipulations  are  to  bo  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  aud  the  net-work  which  had  been  prepared  and  spread  over 
all  Central  America  is  to  be  extended  far  enough  into  Mexico  and  New 
Granada  to  cover  all  the  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  railway  or  canal, 
and  especially  to  include  Tehuantepcc  and  Panama.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  treaty  in  terms  establishes  an  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  engages  to  invite  all  other  powers,  with  which  either 
is  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse,  to  become  parties  to  its  provisions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  article  seeks  to  make  the  principles  of  tlie  Clayton  and  Bui- 
wer  treaty  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  to  American  affairs.  The  general 
principle  is  estabhshed ;  the  right  of  European  powers  to  intor\'ene  in  the  af- 
fairs of  American  states  is  recognized ;  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  that 
right  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  allied  powers  shall  carry 
their  protection,  and  the  limits  within  which  they  shall  confine  their  opera- 
tions, arc  subject  to  treaty  stipulati(ms  in  the  future. 

WTieh  the  American  continent  shall  have  i)assed  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  her  future  made  dc])endcnt  upon  treaty  stipulations 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  alliance,  Europe  will  no  longer  have 
cause  for  serious  apprehensions  at  the  rapid  growth,  expansion,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  federal  Union.  She  will  then  console  herself  that  limits  have 
been  set  and  barriers  erected  beyond  which  the  territories  of  thb  republic 
can  never  extend,  nor  its  principles  prevail.  In  confirmation  of  this  view, 
she  will  find  additional  cause  for  congratulation  when  she  looks  into  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  there  sees  the  sacred  honor  of  this  republic  irrev- 
ocably pledged  that  we  will  never,  in  all  coming  time,  annex  any  more  Mex-"" 
ican  territory  in  the  mode  in  which  Texas  was  acquired.  The  fifth  article 
contains  the  following  extraordinary  provision  : 

"The  boundary-line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  religiously  respect- 
ed by  each  of  the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein 
except  by  the  express  and  free  consent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the 
general  government  of  each,  in  conformity  with  its  own  Constitution." 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  first  clause  of  the  paragraph  would  have  been  entirely  sufficient. 
It  declares  that  "  the  boundary-line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  relig- 
iously respected  by  each  of  the  two  republics,"  Why  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  and  add,  that  "  no  change  shall  ever  bZ 
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7iuuk  theran,  exixpt  by  tha  rxprat  andfirtf  amnail  of  both  natiaia,  iJkirmu.-r 
i/iven  bg  the  oeneril  governm^t  ej'oidi,  in  conformity  with  iii  oWN  6oiim> 
TunoM."  Wliat  u  ihc  mcMiing  (H  tbia  peculisr  phraacolog^  ?  The  biat^rf 
of  Texaa  fumUhcs  tho  kej  by  which  the  hidden  meitnlDt;  can  be  nnlockea.' 
The  Sabine  wns  oDce  the  boiuiilarj  beiwecn  ihe  republics  of  [he  United  SMte* 
and  Mexiro.  By  the  reroU  of  Texaa  and  the  eetabUshnieiit  nf  her  inds- 
pcndence,  nnd  the  acknowledgment  thereof  by  the  great  powers  of  theirorid, 
and  ber  annexation  to  the  United  States,  tho  boundary  between  the  In-o  i«- 
publicfl  was  "chuoj^d"  tivni  tlic  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  wilhost  "tbe  ex- 
press and  free  oonwiit  of  Iratb  nation^  laie/ijig  gJTcn  hj'  the  general  poPtnt- 
numi  of  eaeli,  in  cunformitj  with  its  own  ConstitntiOD."  Mexico  regarded 
that  change  a  juat  cause  of  war,  and  accordingly  iDTadod  Texas  with  Bfiew 
to  the  recover]'  of  tho  lust  territorr.  A  protTacted  war  enntcd,  in  wUtb 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  millions  of  moiwf  expended,  when  peace  U 
conelndcd  npon  the  express  condilioti  that  the  treaty  should  contain  an  ofiHl 
and  frank  avowal  that  the  United  States  has  been  wrong  in  (he  canses  of  tlM 
war,  by  the  pledge  of  hor  honor  never  to  repeat  tho  act  which  led  to  hostilhitK. 
Wherever  you  turn  yonr  eye,  whether  to  your  own  record,  to  the  flMnltt- 
booki,  to  the  history  of  this  eoiintry  or  of  Mexico,  or  to  the  diplonuuie  U>'  ■• 
lory  of  the  world,  this  humiliating  and  degrading  ackuDwIedgmeiit  stare*  yoH  .J 
in  the  face,  as  a  tDonumeot  of  joor  own  creotiou,  to  llie  dishonor  of  onr  taar 
taoa  couDtty.  Well  do  i  retncmber  the  determined  and  protracted  efforts  d 
the  minority  to  expunge  this  oJiona  clanse  from  the  treaty  before  its  rMUM. 
tion,  and  how,  on  tbe  4th  of  March,  184(1,  wo  were  voted  down  by  hnj-tmiM 
to  eicven.  The  ttain  which  that  clause  fastened  upon  the  history  of  oi 
try  was  not  tho  only  objection  I  urged  to  its  retention  in  tlie  treaty, 
lated  a  great  principle  of  public  policy  in  relation  to  this  contJitent. 
pledges  the  faith  of  tliia  republic  that  our  saceessora  shall  not  do  that  whick' 
duty  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  ilie  country,  in  the  progress  of  event*,  ini^ 
compel  them  to  do.  1  do  not  meditate  or  look  with  fjivor  upon  any  aggtr^ 
'  n  upon  Mexico.    I  do  not  desire,  at  this  time,  to  annex  any  portion  of  ' 
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That  we  would  resist  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  island  of  Caba  to  any  En- 
ropean  power,  cither  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Spain,  there  is,  I  trust, 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  American,  and  the  fact  is  as  well  known  to 
Eorope  as  it  is  to  our  own  country.  That  the  United  States  do  not  meditate 
any  designs  upon  the  island  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nations,  and  with 
their  duties  to  Spain,  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  world  in  a  manner  that 
forbids  the  necessity  for  a  disclaimer  of  unworthy  and  perfidious  purposes  on 
onr  part.  The  resolutions  convey,  beneath  this  disclaimer,  the  implication 
that  our  character  is  subject  to  suspicion  upon  that  point.  Shall  we  let  the 
presumption  go  abroad  that  a  disclaimer  of  an  act  of  dishonesty,  and  perfidy, 
and  infamy  has  become  necessary  upon  our  part  ?  Sir,  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  respect  to  Cuba,  that 
ahoald  subject  our  country  to  such  injurious  imputations?  When  has  our 
government  failed  to  perform  its  whole  duty  as  a  neutral  power  in  respect  to 
Caba  ?  The  only  complaint  has  been,  that  in  its  great  anxiety  to  preserve  in 
good  faith  its  neutral  relations,  it  has  permitted  treaty  stipulations  with  Spain, 
providing  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  to  be  wantonly  and  flagrantly  vi- 
olated. No  suspicion  that  this  government  has  been  wanting  in  energy  and 
fidelity  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  has  been  entertained  in  any  quarter. 
It  waa  the  excessive  energy  and  severity  with  which  the  duty  was  performed 
that  has  provoked  the  disapprobation  of  some  portion  of  the  American  people. 

Sir,  what  right  has  Great  Britain  to  call  upon  the  United  States,  as  she 
did  in  a  late  application,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  to  guarantee  Cuba  to 
Spain  ?  Such  a  step  might  ha^-e  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  England  iu 
order  to  satisfy  Spain  that  she  has  abandoned  the  policy  which  for  centuries 
has  marked  her  colonial  history  with  plunder  and  rapine.  Why  does  not 
England  first  restore  to  Spain  the  island  of  Jamaica,  by  the  seizure  and  pos- 
flsesion  of  which  she  is  enabled  to  overlook  Cuba,  while  it  gives  her  the  com- 
mand of  the  entrance  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  canal  ?  Why  does  she  not 
restore  to  old  Spain  Gibraltar,  which,  from  proximity  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, naturally  belongs  to  her,  and  is  essential  to  her  safetv  ?  Why  docs  she 
not  restore  the  colonial  possessions  which  she  has  stretched  all  over  the  world, 
commanding  every  important  military  and  naval  station,  both  ui)on  land  and 
water?  Why  does  she  not  restore  them  to  their  original  owners,  from  whom 
she  obtained  them  by  fraud  and  violence  ?  Why  docs  she  not  do  these  things 
before  she  calls  upon  us  to  enter  into  stipulations  that  we  will  not  rob  Spain 
of  the  island  of  Cuba? 

The  whole  system  of  European  colonization  rests  upon  seizure,  violence, 
and  fraud.  European  iK)wers  hold  nearly  all  their  colonics  by  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  tenures.  They  can  show  no  other  evidence,  no  other  mu- 
niment of  title.  What  is  there  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  re- 
qnires  us  to  make  any  such  disclaimer?  We  have  never  acquired  one  inch 
of  territory,  except  by  honest  ])nrcha^  and  full  payment  of  the  consideration. 
We  have  never  seized  any  Sj)anish  or  other  European  colony.  We  have 
never  invaded  the  rights  of  other  nations.  We  do  not  hold  in  our  hand  the 
results  of  rapine,  violence,  war,  and  fraud  for  centuries,  and  then  prate  about 
honesty,  and  propose  to  honest  people  to  enter  into  guarantees  that  they  will 
not  rob  their  neighbors.     ♦     ♦    ♦    * 

I  confess  I  have  not  formed  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
disclaimers  of  all  intention  of  committing  crimes  against  our  neighbors.  I 
do  not  tliink  I  should  deem  mv  house  anv  more  secure  in  the  night  in  conse- 
qnencc  of  the  thief  having  pledged  his  honor  not  to  steal  my  property.  If  I 
am  sunronnded  by  honest  men,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  "friendly  assu- 
rance ;**  and  if  l^  rogues,  it  would  not  Telievo  my  apprehensions  or  aftbrd 
much  secarity  to  my  rights.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  make  any  dis- 
claimer as  to  oar  purposes  upon  Cuba,  or  to  give  any  pledge  in  respect  to 
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csutiDi;  rights  upon  this  continent.  The  a&cioiis  of  Europe  hare  no  right  In 
coll  upon  lie  for  a  disoluimor  of  the  one,  or  Tor  a  ptedge  tu  proleci  the  othcc 
It  is  true,  Britiab  oewi^peTS  are  in  tbc  habit  of  colninniatiiig  ibe  peo{de  at 
(ho  Unilcil  States  an  n  wt  of  marauders  upon  tbc  territorial  riglit>  of 
DCighboia.  It  is  also  true  thai,  for  port/ purpuseH,  somis  portioD  of  the  pi 
of  this  coDQtrf  is  in  the  habit  of  attributiag  svch  Kotiment 
public  men  ;  but  it  is  oot  true,  so  fur  ns  I  know,  that  any  oi 
tioDHe  of  CoDKri'Sfl  does  enteitaiD.  or  has  ever  enlercained  or  avowed,  a  h 
mcDE  tliat  Justifies  such  an  ioputalioD.  I  am  iiowiUing,  therefore,  li 
tcnanca  tlio  vile  slander  by  voting  for  a  resolution  which  by  impulatiou  oi 
tnius  so  base  on  insinuatioti.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  E|)uak  plainly.  I  fii 
that  there  may  be  a  lurkiDj!  insinuation  id  these  two  clauses,  liaring  M  Uf 
hearing  toward  an  individual  of  about  my  proportions.  It  is  the  vocation 
some  panisan  presses  and  peraonol  organs  to  dcnonnce  and  stigmatiie  a  Mrs 
tnin  class  of  politicians,  by  attribncing  to  tliem  unworthy  and  disrqialahls 
purpoM«,  uniler  the  coeuomen  of  "Yonng  America."  It  is  thnir  nmiaHi 
Giulom,  1  believe,  when  they  come  to  individualize,  to  point  to  mo  as  the  <nM 
most  worthy  to  bear  the  appella^on.  I  have  never  cither  aiisumed  or  £«■ 
claimed  it.  I  have  never  before  alluded  to  it.  and  should  not  on  the  preMiql 
occasion,  hod  it  not  been  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  the  Senate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  1  evaded  it  if  1  faOed  to-  no* 
ticc  it.  I  am  aware  that  the  senator  who  the  other  day  directed  bo  larga  a 
portion  of  his  speech  against  the  supposed  doctrines  of  '' Yocko  Ajuwuat.' 
iiad  noroforence  to  myself  in  that  part  of  his  speech,  and  that  iho  only  aUn- 
n  h  m  de  to  me  was  kind  and  complimentary.  So  for  as  I  am  concemod, 
d  hose  who  harmonize  with  me  in  sentiment  and  action,  the  votes  towhich 
I  hu  ferred,  and  the  reasons  I  hare  given  In  support  of  them,  consiitilH 
h  I  profession  of  faith  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  on  this  salgect  I 
am  Di  g  to  compare  votes  and  acts,  principles  and  professions,  with  any 
sc  ho  chooses  to  assail  mo.    I  yield  to  none  in  strict  obiemuieo  of  the 

IS  and  treaty  stijiulations.     I  mi^'  not  have  been  willing  blindly 
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and  now  repeat  that,  whenever  Spain  shall  refuse  to  make  such  transfer  to 
Ufly  and  shall  make  it  to  England  or  any  other  European  power,  I  would  he 
among  those  who  would  be  in  favor  of  taking  possession  of  the  island,  and 
resisting  such  transfer  at  all  hazards. 

Thus  far  I  have  often  gone ;  thus  fur  I  now  go.  These  are  my  individual 
opinions ;  not  of  much  consequence,  I  admit,  but  any  one  who  desires  to  know 
them  is  welcome  to  them.  But  it  is  one  thiug  for  me  to  entertain  these  indi> 
Tidnal  sentiments  and  it  is  another  and  very  different  thing  to  pledge  forever 
and  unalterably  the  policy  of  this  government  in  a  ])articular  channel,  in  de- 
fiance of  any  change  in  the  circumstances  that  may  hereafter  take  place.  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  affirm  by  a  resolution,  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, every  opinion  that  I  may  entertain  and  be  willing  to  act  upon  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  local  constituency.  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  wise  poliey  to  make  any  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Circumstances  not  within  our  control,  and  originating  in  causes  be- 
yond onr  reach,  may  precipitate  a  state  of  things  that  would  change  our  ac- 
tion and  reverse  our  whole  line  of  policy.  Cuba,  in  the  existing  position  of 
affairs,  does  not  present  a  practical  issue.  All  that  we  may  say  or  do  is 
merely  speculative,  and  dependent  upon  contingencies  that  may  never  happen. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION. — FOREIGN   AGGRESSIONS. 

The  Senate  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Clayton 
submitted  resolutions  calling  for  certain  information  resj)ect- 
ing  negotiations  with  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  etc.  On  the  8th 
and  9th  of  March  he  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Central  American  affairs,  and  criticised  with  severity 
the  remarks  made  by  Senators  Mason,  Cass,  and  Douglas  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  February.  On  the  lOth  of  March  Mr.  Doug- 
las replied  in  an  argument  of  rare  ability  and  searching  i>ower. 
He  reviewed  the  entire  history  of  the  negotiations  respecting 
Central  American  affairs  during  the  Taylor  administration.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  closing  portion  of  his  speech  will  furnish 
most  clearly  his  views  upon  the  great  question  of  extending 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  His  views  uj)on 
that  point  are  stated  with  great  precision  and  force.    He  said : 

"But,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  upon  this  point,  or  to  pro- 
long the  discussion.  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
the  lenator  from  Delaware  u])on  so  much  of  my  speech  as  related  to  the 
pledge  in  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  never  to  annex  any  portion  of  that 
conntiy.  I  ohjected  to  that  clause  in  the  treaty  upon  the  ground  that  I  was 
nnwilliog  to  enter  into  a  treaty  stipuhition  with  any  European  i)ower  in  re- 
spect to  this  continent,  tlmt  we  would  not  do,  in  the  future,  whatever  our 
duty,  interest,  honor,  and  safety  might  require  in  the  oninje  of  events.  Tlie 
senator  infers  that  I  desire  to  annex  Central  America  hecause  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  give  a  pledge  that  we  never  would  do  it.     lie  reminded  me  that  there 
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wat  B  cUum  in  tho  treaty  with  Mexico  conlunmg  tbs  Biipnlation  thai,  in 
certain  coDliagEliciefi,  we  would  ncTcr  ncnex  on;  portion  of  that  coatOxf, 
Sir,  it  was  iinnci:ea«ii7  that  ho  should  remind  mo  of  ibal  proTision.  Me  fui 
not  forgotten  bow  bard  I  Blmgglpd  to  get  tliat  cIbum  out  of  the  treatj,  wbm 
it  was  nitiuiisd  in  opposition  ki  m;  role.  Had  tbc  senator  given  me  hi*  aid 
then  to  defeat  that  provision  in  the  Mexican  treatj,  I  woulil  be  botMz  Muf- 
fled now  with  bis  cxcnsa  for  hnTing  inserted  a  still  stroDgcr  i^edge  in  hi* 
treaty.  Bui,  hariOK  adtocoled  that  pledge  then,  be  should  not  altempl  to 
nvotd  the  responsibililj  of  Mb  own  net  by  filing  it  as  a  precedent.  I  was  tot- 
willing  to  bind  ountelvte  by  treaty  for  all  limo  to  come  never  to  annex  an^  " 
more  territory,     I  nin  content  for  the  present  with  the  lerritoty  we  liaro. 

do  not  wish  to  annex  any  portion  of  Mexico  now,     I  did  not  wish  tc 

any  part  of  Central  America  then,  nor  do  I  at  this  time. 

"But  I  can  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  history  of  this  conntiv  For  the  1m| 
halfeeatnrf.     Fifty  years  ngo  the  (jnestion  was  being  debated  m  this  S«atf 
whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  arijiiiro  any  territoiy  on  the  west  banlc  of  tk 
Migsissippi,  and  it  was  then  coniended  that  we  could  never,  with  safety,  si 
tend  beyond  that  river.     It  was  at  that  time  seriously  considered  whe^sr  d 
Alleghany  Mountains  should  not  be  tho  barrior  bejond  which  we  shooU  HH 
er  pass.     At  H  subsequent  date,  aflcr  wo'  bad  acquired  Looiuana  and  Hart- 
da,  more  liberal  views  bc^an  to  prevail,  and  it  was  thout-bt  that  peihap  «« 
might  venture  to  establish  one  tier  of  stales  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  bat,  is 
order  to  prevent  the  aad  calnmity  of  an  undue  expani^ion  of  ourtenitoiT,  lbs 
policy  was  adopted  of  establishing  an  Indian  Territory,  with  titles  in  perpoOfr^ 
itf,  all  along  tho  western  borders  of  those  states,  so  (hat  no  more  new  SUMMH 
could  possibly  be  created  in  that  direction.     That  barrier  could  not  arreet  d^l 
onward  progress  of  our  people.     They  bnrst  through  it,  and  passed  tho  Boeiy^ 
Mountains,  and  were  only  arrtated  by  the  waters  of  ihe  I'acifie.     Who,  tbHi, 
is  prepared  to  soy  tlial  in  iho  progress  of  cvcnw,  having  met  with  the  barrwr 

of  the  ocean  in  our  western  course,  wc  may  not  bo  compelled  K  ' 

north  and  to  the  south  for  ar  "  ""'"  "■■---- 
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time  when  it  shall  bo  realized.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  additional  impalsc 
to  onr  progress.  We  are  going  fast  enough.  But  I  wish  our  policy,  our 
laws,  our  institutions,  should  keep  up  with  the  advance  in  science,  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  in  agriculture,  and  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  us  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  Let  us  look  the  future  in  the  face,  and  let  us  prepare 
to  meet  that  which  can  not  be  avoided.  Ilence  I  was  unwilling  to  adopt 
that  clause  in  the  treaty  guaranteeing  that  neither  party  would  ever  annex, 
colonize,  or  occupy  any  portion  of  Central  America.  I  was  opposed  to  it  for 
another  reason.  It  was  not  reciprocal.  Great  Britain  had  possession  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  Jamaica  was  the  nearest  armed  and  fortified  point  to 
the  terminus  of  the  canal.  Jamaica  at  present  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  canal ;  and  all  that  Great  Britain  desired  was,  inasmuch  as  she  had  pos- 
session of  the  only  place  commanding  the  canal,  to  procure  a  stipulation  that 
no  other  power  would  ever  erect  a  fortification  nearer  its  terminus.  That 
stipulation  is  equivalent  to  an  agreement  that  England  may  fortify,  but  that 
we  never  shall.  Sir,  when  you  look  at  the  whole  history  of  that  question, 
yon  will  see  that  England,  with  her  far-seeing,  sagacious  policy,  has  attempt- 
ed to  circumscribe,  and  restrict,  and  restrain  the  free  action  of  this  govern- 
ment. 'When  was  it  that  Great  Britain  seized  the  possession  of  the  terminus 
of  this  canal  ?  Just  six  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  secured  to 
ns  California !  The  moment  England  saw  that,  by  the  pending  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  California  was  to  bo  acquired,  she  collected  her  fleets  and  made 

S reparations  for  the  seizure  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  in  order  that  she  might 
e  gate-keeper  on  the  ])ublic  highway  to  our  new  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 
Within  six  days  from  the  time  we  signed  the  treaty,  England  seized  by  force 
and  Tiolence  the  very  point  now  in  controversy.  Is  not  this  fact  indicative 
of  her  motives  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  her  object  was  to  obstruct  our  passage  to 
oar  new  possessions  ?  Hence  I  do  not  sympatliize  with  tliat  feeling  which 
the  senator  expressed  yesterday,  •that  it  was  a  pity  to  have  a  dificrence  with 
a  nation  so  friendly  to  us  as  England.  Sir,  I  do  not  see  the  evidence  of 
her  friendship.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  can  be  our  fnend. 
It  is  impossible  she  can  love  us.  I  do  not  blame  her  for  not  loving  us.  Sir, 
we  have  wounded  her  vanity  and  humbled  her  pride.  She  can  never  forgive 
ns.  But  for  us,  she  would  be  the  first  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
for  US,  she  would  have  the  prospect  of  maintaining  that  proud  position  which 
she  held  for  so  long  a  period.  We  arc  in  her  way.  She  is  jealous  of  us, 
and  Jealousy  forbids  the  idea  of  friendship.  England  does  not  love  us;  she 
can  not  love  us ;  and  we  do  not  love  her  either.  We  have  some  things  in 
the  past  to  remember  that  are  not  agreeable.  She  has  more  in  the  present 
to  humiliate  her  that  she  can  not  forgive. 

**1  do  not  wish  to  administer  to  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  that 
exists  between  us  and  England .  I  wish  to  sot^cn  and  allay  it  as  much  as 
possible;  but  why  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  friendship  is  impossible 
while  jealousy  exists  ?  Hence  England  seizes  every  island  in  the  sea  and 
rock  upon  onr  coast  where  she  can  plant  a  gun  to  intimidate  us  or  to  annoy 
our  commerce.  Her  ]>oliry  has  been  to  seize  every  military  and  naval  sta- 
tion the  world  over.  Why  dtx^s  she  pay  such  enormous  sums  to  keep  her 
post  at  Gibraltar,  except  to  hold  it  *fii  terrorein'  over  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Why  her  enormous  expense  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  except  to  command  the  great  passage  on  the  way  to  the 
Indies?  Why  is  she  at  the  exi)ensc  to  keep  her  position  on  the  little  barren 
islands  Bermuda  and  the  miserable  Bahamas,  and  all  the  other  islands 
along  onr  coast,  except  as  sentinels  upon  our  actions  ?  Does  England  hold 
Bermuda  because  of  any  profit  it  is  to  her?  Has  she  any  other  motive  for 
retaining  it  except  jealousy  which  stimulates  hostility  to  us  ?  Is  it  not  the 
with  all  her  possessious  along  our  coast?    Why,  then,  talk  about  the 
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friendly  bearing  ot  Englnnd  toward  lu  when  eho  i»  cxiending  that  poliori 
every  day?  New  treaties  of  friendiihip,  seizaie  a(  lalandE*,  nnd  ercctim  oC 
new  coloDieii  in  riolnlion  of  her  treaties,  seem  to  Le  the  order  uf  the  day.  te 
view  of  Ibis  stale  of  things,  I  am  in  fnvor  of  meeting  England  asTrenM  — 
rival ;  meet  her  boldly,  (rest  her  Justly  and  fairly,  but  make  no  hnmiliB 
cunEeaeioD  even  for  the  saka  of  peace.  She  has  as  much  reiuon  to  n 
roncoasioiis  to  na  as  wo  have  to  moke  them  to  her.  I  would  not  wilHi^fi 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  but,  sir,  the  Bay  Island  colony  must  be  (1^ 
contitlucJ.     /(  violales  the  treaty." 

At  a  Bubscqitcnt  part  of  the  debate  he  quoted  the  letter  od^* 
Mr.  Everett  (secretary  of  etale  under  Mr.  FiUmore)  declioingf' 
on  tliG  part  of  the  United  States  goverument,  the  agreemenfi'i 
proposed  by  England  and  France,  that  neither  nation  BhouliS 
ever  annex  or  take  possession  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Everett,  ill  dft> 
dining  that  proposition,  said: 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  thooght  of  thesa  last  suggeslioug,  it  would  « 
impossible  for  any  one  who  reflects  u[ion  the  events  glanced  at  in  tbil  I 
M  miitttfce  the  law  of  American  growlh  and  progress,  or  think  it 


maicly  arrested  by  d  con ven lion  like  that  proposed.  In  the  jadgment  of  ttt 
President,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  throw  a  dam  from  Cape  Florida  lo  Cnb^ 
in  ihc  hope  of  slopping  the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  lo  oltempt,  by  ■  MIS' 
pact  like  Ibis,  lo  lix  ^e  Fortunes  of  Cuba,  now  and  for  hereafl^,  ur,  •■  it 
expressed  in  tbe  French  text  of  Ihc  convention,  '  poor  lo  present  comme  pMf 
I'aifcnir' — that  is,  for  oil  coming  time." 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  commenting  upon  this,  said : 
"Tliere  the  senator  is. loldibal  such  a  siipniation  (lo  annex  no  more  Mr- 
ritory)  might  be  applicable  to  Enropcnn  poliiica,  but  would  be  ti; 
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'*I  can  not  go  as  far  as  i\^  senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  can  not  rec- 
opfnize  England  as  our  mother.  If  so,  she  is  and  ever  has  been  a  cruel  and 
unnatural  mother.  I  do  not  find  the  evidence  of  her  affection  in  her  watch- 
fulness over  our  infancy,  nor  in  her  joy  and  pride  at  our  ever-hlooming  pros- 
perity and  swelling  power  since  wc  assumed  an  independent  position. 

**Thc  proposition  is  not  historically  true.  Our  ancestry  were  not  all  of 
English  origin.  They  were  of  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  French,  and  of  Nor- 
man descent  as  well  as  English.  In  short,  we  inherit  from  every  branch  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  It  has  been  our  aim  and  policy  to  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple— to  reject  their  errors  and  follies — and  to  retain,  imitate,  cultivate,  per- 
petuate aU  that  was  valuable  and  desirable.  So  far  as  any  portion  of  the 
credit  may  be  due  to  England  and  Englishmen — and  much  of  it  is — let  it  be 
freely  awarded  and  recorded  in  her  ancient  archives,  which  seem  to  have 
been  long  since  forgotten  by  her,  and  the  memory  of  which  her  present 
policy  coward  us  is  not  well  calculated  to  revive.  But,  that  the  senator  from 
SoQth  Carolina,  in  view  of  our  present  position  and  of  his  location  in  this 
confederacy,  should  indulge  in  glowing  and  eloquent  culogiums  of  England 
for  the  blessings  and  benefits  she  has  conferred  and  is  still  lavishing  upon  us, 
and  nige  these  considerations  in  palliation  of  the  wrongs  she  is  daily  perpe- 
trating, is  to  me  amazing.  lie  speaks  in  terms  of  delight  and  gratitude  of 
the  copious  and  refreshing  streams  which  English  literature  and  science  arc 
poaring  into  our  country  and  diffusing  throughout  the  land.  Is  he  not 
aware  that  nearly  every  English  book  circulated  and  read  in  this  country 
soatains  lurking  and  insidious  slanders  and  libels  upon  the  character  of  our 
people  and  the  institutions  and  policy  of  our  government  ?  Does  he  not 
•know  that  abolitionism,  which  has  so  seriously  threatened  the  peace  and 
safety  of  this  republic,  had  its  origin  in  England,  and  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  policy  of  that  government  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  the  pe- 
culiar institutions  of  some  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy,  and  thus  render 
the  Union  itself  insecure  ?  Docs  she  not  keep  her  missionaries  perambu- 
lating this  country,  delivering  lectures,  and  scattering  broadcast  incendiary 
publications,  designed  to  incite  prejudices,  hate,  and  strife  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  Union  ?  I  had  supposed  that  South  Carolina  and  the 
other  slaveholding  states  of  this  ccmfederacy  had  been  sufficiently  refreshed 
and  enlightened  by  a  certain  species  of  English  literature,  designe<l  to  stir  up 
treason  and  insurrection  around  his  own  fireside,  to  have  excused  the  sena- 
tor from  ofTcring  up  praises  and  hosannas  to  our  English  mother !  ( Ap])lauso 
in  the  galleries.)  Is  not  the  heart,  intellect,  and  press  of  England  this  mo- 
ment employed  in  flooding  America  with  this  6;)ecies  of  *■  English  literature  ?' 
Even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  the  high  officers  of  govern- 
ment hare  had  the  presumption  to  address  the  women  of  America,  and  in 
the  name  of  philanthropy  appeal  to  them  to  engage  in  the  treasonable  plot 
a^inst  the  institutions  and  government  of  their  o^^-n  choice  in  their  native 
land,  while  millions  are  being  ex])endcd  to  distribute  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
thronghont  the  world,  with  the  view  of  combining  the  fanaticism,  ignorance, 
and  hatred  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  common  crusade  against  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  state  and  section  of  this  Union  represented  Ly  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  he  unwittingly  encourages  it  by  giving 
Tent  to  his  rapturous  joy  over  these  copious  and  refreshing  streams  with 
which  England  is  irrigating  the  American  intellect."  (Renewed  applause 
in  thegalteries.)' 

REPELLING  FOREIGN  AGGRESSIONS. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  been  in  favor  of  a  strict  msdnte- 
nance  of  all  the  rights  of  nations,  a.'ul  of  the  respect  and  obliga- 
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tions  properly  due  from  one  nation  to  aiiotlier.  He  has  filwaTS 
declared  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  enforce  ft 
respect  for  American  rights  and  the  surest  way  to  invite  &  VWt 
was  to  submit  to  outrage  and  injustice,  and  thus  provoke  K 
state  of  circumstances  from  which  war  must  necessarily  reaubs 
In  all  things  Mr.  Douglas  expresses  his  views  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  no  language  can  be  employed  that  will  go  read- 
ily infonn  the  reader  as  to  his  opinions  as  his  own.  In  tli^ 
Senate,  in  a  debate  on  the  Karal  Appropriation  Bill,  on  the  Tllli 
of  June,  1858,  he  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  foreigu  aggn3F> 
sions,  and  thus  distinctly  stated  his  views : 

"  I  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  mcist  that  hoa  bcoo  saiil  bj  mj  friead  fhU' 
GcorKiu  (Mr.Toomba),  and  especially  that  we  ought  to  deicnniiio  what 
are  (o  do  in  Tefcrence  to  the  ootragcs  upon  our  flag  in  Itic  Gulf  of  Mm 
and  the  West  Indies,  before  ve  decide  the  amount  of  money  we  tbail  j 
for  nar  purposes.  If  wc  are  going  to  content  oarsekcs  ivitb  cinrf^  mo 
tiona  that  we  will  not  aubmit  to  that  which  ne  hare  resolved  for  balf  ■  e 
tuiy  should  ncrer  be  repealed,  I  sea  no  vfe  in  additioDol  appropriatioM 
navy  or  fur  army.  If  wo  are  going  to  be  contented  with  loud-Boonil 
speccbeg,  with  deiiaDces  to  tbe  British  lion,  with  resolatiuiu  of  tl 
nlone,  not  concurred  in  by  the  other  ^ou^e,  conferring  no  power  a 

ecotirc — merely  copitnl  for  the  country,  giving  no  power  to  the  e^n. ,, 

avenge  insnlts  or  prevent  their  repetition,  what  is  iho  use  of  voting  moft^F* 
I  find  that  patriotic  gentlemen  are  ready  to  talk  loud,  resolve  strong;  b>f 
are  lliey  willing  to  appropriate  the  money?  Are  tliey  willinf;  to  cows  tMC 
the  cxecniivo  jiower  to  repel  theso  insnlia,  and  to  avenge  them  whenever  tbqpf 
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gctcr,  when  we  Bhall  be  silent  in  regard  to  British  outrages,  and  avenge  our- 
selves by  punishing  the  weaker  powers  instead  of  grappling  with  the  stronger. 
I  never  did  fancy  that  policy  nor  admire  that  cliivnlry  which  induced  a  man, 
when  insulted  by  a  strong  man  of  his  own  size,  to  say  that  he  would  whip 
the  first  boy  he  found  in  the  street  in  order  to  vindicate  his  honor,  or,  as  is 
suggested  by  a  gentleman  behind  mc,  that  he  would  go  home  and  whip  his 
wife  [laughter]  in  order  to  show  his  courage,  inasmucli  as  he  was  afraid  to 
tackle  the  full-grown  man  who  had  committed  the  aggression.  Sir,  these 
outrages  can  not  be  concealed ;  they  can  not  have  the  go-by ;  we  must  meet 
them  face  to  face.  Now  is  the  time  when  England  must  give  up  her  claim 
to  search  American  vessels,  or  we  must  be  silent  in  our  protests,  and  resolu- 
tions, and  valorous  speeches  against  that  claim.  It  will  not  do  to  laisc  a 
navy  for  the  Chinese  seas,  nor  for  Puget's  Sound,  nor  for  Mexico,  nor  for  the 
South  American  republics.  It  may  be  used  for  those  puqjoses,  but  England 
must  first  be  dealt  with.  Sir,  we  shall  bo  looked  upon  as  showing  the  white 
feather  if  we  strike  a  blow  at  any  feeble  power  until  these  English  aggres- 
lions  and  insults  are  first  punished,  and  security  is  obtained  that  they  are  not 
to  be  repeated." 

After  referring  to  the  unanimous  action  of  Congress  in  1839 
investing  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  power  and  means  to  resist  ag- 
gressions during  the  controversy  respecting  the  northeastern 
boundary',  be  said : 

"The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  unanimous,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  against  t^ix.  This  unanimity 
among  the  American  people,  as  manifested  by  their  representatives,  saved 
the  two  countries  from  war,  and  i)resen'ed  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  upon  that  question.  If  the  Senate  had  been  nearly  equally  di- 
Tided  in  1839,  if  there  had  been  but  half  a  dozen  majority  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure,  if  the  vote  had  been  nearly  divided  in  the  House  of  Kcprcsenta- 
tivet,  England  would  horc  taken  courage  from  the  divisions  in  our  own  coun- 
cils, she  would  have  pressed  her  claim  to  a  point  that  would  have  been  ut- 
terly inadmissible  and  incompatible  with  our  honor,  and  war  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

**I  tell  you,  sir,  the  true  peace  measure  i«i  that  which  resents  the  insult  and 
redresses  the  wrong  promptly  upon  the  6]>ot,  with  a  unanimity  that  shows  the 
nation  can  not  be  divided." 

He  thus  closed  his  remarks : 

"Besides,  sir,  as  has  been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Kngland  has  given  pledges  for  her  good  behavior  on  this  continent.  She  is 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  She  has  large  possessions  upon  this  continent 
of  which  she  could  be  deprived  in  ninety  days  after  war  existed ;  and  she 
knows  that,  the  moment  she  engages  in  war  with  us,  that  moment  her  power 
npon  the  American  continent  and  u])on  the  adjacent  islands  ceases  to  exist. 
While  I  am  opposed  to  war — while  I  have  no  idea  of  any  breach  of  the  peace 
with  England,  yet  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  if  war  should  come  by  her  act  and  not 
ours — by  her  invasion  of  our  riglit  and  our  vindication  of  the  same,  I  would 
administer  to  e^'ery  citizen  and  every  child  Hannibars  oath  of  eternal  hostil- 
ity as  long  as  the  English  flag  waved  or  their  government  claimed  a  foot  of 
land  npon  the  American  continent  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Sir,  I  would 
make  it  a  war  that  would  settle  our  disi>utes  forever,  not  only  of  the  right  of 
search  npon  the  seas,  but  the  right  to  tread  with  a  hostile  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  the  American  continent  or  its  appendages.  England  sees  that  these  con- 
sequences would  result.     Her  statesmen  understand  these  results  as  well  as 
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trc,  and  mnch  better.  Her  RtatMineii  hive  more  ttspcci  for  i»  in  thig  patli^ 
nUr  thau  we  hnvo  for  oorsclrea.  They  will  never  jraah  this  qneitiain  to  dw 
point  of  nnr.  Tlicy  will  look  7011  in  Ibo  ctc.  mairh  to  you  steadilj,  ■■  long 
aa  tbej  lind  it  ia  pradcnt.  If  yon  ctiw  tho  cje  donn  lahu  nill  rush  upon  yoa. 
If  you  look  bcr  in  tlio  cje  steadily,  aho  will  shako  handd  with  fon  ni  ftieiti)^ 
and  bavo  respect  for  jou. 

'^  Mr.  Hammond.   Suppose  sIiE  docfl  not? 

"  Me.  DaiuiloA.  SnppoBO  she  doca  nol,  my  friend  from  South  Carolinti  hU 
me.  If  ehu  docs  no[,  then  wo  nill  oppcnl  to  the  God  of  baltl« — we  wfll 
aroiuo  the  patrioiiEm  of  the  American  nntion — we  will  blot  oat  sJI  dinine'' 
lions  of  pany.  the  mice  of  faeiion  will  ha  hnsbcd.  the  Ampricnn  people  -wiift 
be  n  unit ;  none  but  tho  voice  of  patrioti^nn  will  bo  beard,  and  frrim  tM  BoA,  H 
and  tho  south,  from  the  oast  uid  Ibe  west,  we  will  come  up  lu  a  buid  ^jt 
brothers,  animated  by  a  common  i^piril  and  a  common  palTiotism,  mi" 
onr  fathers  of  tbe  Herolation,  to  rei>el  the  forci^  eDcmy.  and  afterward 
fer  OS  we  please,  and  di«cns»  at  our  leisure  mattor?  of  domwtic  dispute, 
lam  willing  to  snpnoae  the  ciue  which  is  suggested  by  the  senator  from 
Carolina:  suppose  England  does  not  rvspocl  imr  rights  ?    To  fight'-— " 

"  Mr.  Haainumit.  I  said,  suppose  England  would  nol  submit  la  I 

"  Afr.  Doaglat,  Who  proposes  to  bnlty  England  V 

"ifr.  Uammonil.  I  niiderslood  the  senator  lo  say  that  if  me  lookei 
she  would  rush  on  tis,  bnt  if  we  looked  up  she  would  giro  way.  I  c 
that  btitlying. 

"  Mr.  Doaglu.  Precisely ;  that  is  the  case  of  a  bully  always.     Ho  wu 
bis  eye  on  his  antagooiat'i,  and  see  if  it  is  steady.     K  it  ia  not,  be  will 

C roach  a  littla  nearer.     If  it  i-s  ho  itops  ;  bat  if  his  eye  einka.  he  mifae 
im;  and  that  is  the  parallel  in  which  I  put  England,  playing  the  bnllj 
aa.    The  i|iiestioii  is,  whether  nc  will  look  her  steadily  in  the  ^e,  and 
tain  our  rights  against  her  aggressions.     Wo  do  not  wish  to  bully  "& 
She  is  resisting  no  claim  of  ours.    She  sets  np  the  claim  lu  search  our 
stop  them  on  tlio  high  seas,  iaritde  onr  righli,  and 
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copies  of  the  orders,  instructions,  and  correspondence  with  ref- 
erence to  the  arrest  of  William  Walker  on  the  coast  of  Central 
America.  On  the  motion  to  refer  these  documents,  a  debate 
took  place  involving  the  propriety  of  Commodore  Paulding's 
conduct,  and  the  course  of  tlie  President  in  relation  thereto, 
and  also  as  to  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  communica- 
tion  accompanying  the  papers.  In  this  debate,  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Pugh  of  Ohio,  and  Toombs  of  Geor- 
gia, sharply  criticised  the  message,  and  repudiated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  power  clauned  by  the  President  in  his  message. 
The  President  was  ably  defended,  and  with  much  warmth,  by 
Mr.  Seward,  and  by  Mr.  Doolittlc  of  Wisconsin.  During  this 
debate  Mr.  Douglas  expressed  his  views  upon  the  aflSiir,  and 
upon  filibusterism  generally,  in  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  Danglas,  I  do  not  rise  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  to  return  tlie  com- 
pUmenC  which  my  friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown]  paid  me  when  he  said 
ne  admired  my  pluck  in  speaking  my  sentiments  freely,  without  fear,  when 
I  differed  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  lie  has  shown  his  ])luck, 
and  Tarioos  others  have  shown  theirs,  on  the  present  occasion.  According 
to  the  doctrine  announced  the  other  day,  each  senator  who  has  done  so  has 
read  himself  out  of  the  party.  I  find  that  I  am  getting  into  good  company ; 
I  hare  numerous  associates ;  I  am  beating  up  recruits  a  little  faster  than 
General  Walker  is  at  this  time.  [Xiaughter.]  I  think,  however,  it  will  bo 
foond,  after  a  while,  that  wo  arc  all  in  the  party,  intending  to  do  our  duty, 
expressing  our  opinions  freely  and  fearlessly,  without  any  apprehension  of 
being  excommunicated,  or  having  any  penalties  inflicted  on  us  for  thinking 
and  speaking  as  we  choose.  If  my  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Slidell]  were 
in  his  Beat,  I  should  say  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  declared  in  his  Tammany 
Hall  letter  that  he  was  going  to  fill  by  recruits  from  the  Eepublicans  all  the 
Tacancies  caused  by  desertions  in  the  Democratic  party  on  account  of  differ- 
ences with  the  President  in  opinion,  that  ho  seems  to  have  been  very  success- 
fal  to-day  in  getting  leading  Kepublicans  on  his  side,  and  recruiting  his  ranks 
just  about  as  rapidly  as  there  are  desertions  on  this  side  of  the  house. 
fLangbter.]  The  senator  from  New  York,  I  believe,  has  the  command  of 
tbe  new  recmits.  Well,  sir,  strange  things  occur  in  these  days.  Men  rap- 
idly find  themselves  in  line  and  out  of  line,  in  the  party  and  out  of  the  part}'. 

Mr,  Seward.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  intcmipt  him  ? 

Mr.  Dtmglag.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Seward.  I  have  an  inducement  on  this  occasion  which  is  new  and 
pecoliarly  gratifying  to  me,  which  will  excuse  mo  for  being  found  on  the  side 
of  the  administration.  The  message  announces  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  this  expedition  of  Mr.  Walker  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned.  So  far  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  he  goes 
fartlKT,  and  pronounces  it  to  bo  in  violation  of  **the  higher  law  ;*'  and  I  am 
mire  I  shonid  be  recreant  to  my  sense  of  **  the  higher  law"  itself  if  I  did  not 
oome  to  bis  support  on  such  an  occasion.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DougUus.  I  perceive  the  consistency  of  the  senator  from  New  York 
in  the  gnmnd  on  which  ho  bases  his  support  of  this  message.  Now,  sir,  so 
fin'  as  the  President  pronounces  this  arrest  of  Grcneral  Walker  to  have  been 
a  Tiolation  of  tbe  law  of  tbe  land,  I  concnr  with  him.    As  to  the  allusion  to 
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"the  bigbcr  law,"  I 
aetij  smiropriBte  h 
I  would  rather  loo! 

of  the  President  lo  ose  the  army  and  navy  in  enforcing  the  Dentralitj  k  ... 
By  tho  siHtatc  of  ISltf  he  ba«  ample  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  ofii 
United  States,  and  chat  jurisdiction  is  doftned  to  extend  ae  fur  aa  one  marie 
leagno  from  the  coast.     If  an  Brrcsc  bo  miide  wltliin  that  distance,  the  cmo' 
of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction,  but  there  a  no  aulliority  to  arrest  t*r 
yond  thai  distance.    The  authority  giveu  in  the  eighth  section  of  th«  ad,  IS;  . 
which  reference  is  made,  but  which  is  not  qnoted  in  the  message,  is  confltiQi  ' 
intensB  to  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  defined  indl 
act.     How  deHned?    Defined  in  the  previous  sections  as  ticing  wiiliin  on. 
marine  leagne  of  the  eoasL     It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  extent  of  tkff 
Fnwident's  ptiwer  to  nsa  tho  army  and  ixavy  under  the  act  of  1818  is  trttbi4.^F 
our  own  waters,  and  one  marine  league  from  tho  coast 

I  did  snppose  that  the  President  liimBClf  put  that  constmctiou  on  hn  IB* 
thority,  fur  I  understood  him  to  ask  for  further  and  additional  auIhorilT  ~ 
Congress  to  enable  him  to  put  down  Slibusteringnipeditions.     Whatn 
Bulhority  cunld  he  want,  a  the  existing  laws  allowed  him  ti  __ 
high  seas,  and  sail  around  the  world,  and  go-nlthin  olio  marine  leaeno  of  el^ 
Dry  tuition  un  the  earth?     It  might  be  supposed  that  hie  authority  wai  «g|^. , 
1  ._  jmpioj,  jijj  entire  navy,  and  that,  certainly,  he  would  ml  I 

fade  otlicr  nations. 

i  I  supposed  that  the  President,  on  reSei^titm  and  <^iiiniTi>-  - 
tion,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  authority  was  full  antl  ample  wilhjb 
one  marine  h;agne  of  onr  coos),  and  ceased  tho  moment  jou  paiscirhejaaf  ■ 
that  an  the  high  seas.  That  has  been  my  coustmction  of  the  neatndity  lainh 
I  believe  it  is  the  fair  constmctioa.  J  am  in  favor  of  giving  those  nenlralM  « 
laws  n  fair,  faithful,  and  vigorous  cuccotion,  I  believe  tho  laws  of  IIm  laA'  I 
should  be  vigorously  and  faithfully  e^teciited.  There  may  be  ptihlic  M 
*n  locolitics  nnfavorable  It    '  .■  .     . 


irilTfiVK; 

atfinlML 
■  ove/B?; 


'tE^'re^on 
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that  extent  I  have  fympathized  with  the  reasons  which  the  President  has  as- 
signed in  his  message  for  his  opposition  to  them ;  bat  I  desire  that  his  oppo- 
sifion  shall  be  condncted  iawfaUj ;  for  I  am  no  more  willing  to  allow  him  on- 
lawJEolly  to  break  them  ap  than  I  am  to  permit  them  unlawfully  to  fit  them 
oat.  I  am  not  willing  to  send  oat  nayal  officers  with  vagae  instructions,  and 
set  them  to  filibostering  all  over  the  high  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
eonntriee  under  the  pretext  of  patting  down  filibustering.  Let  us  hold  the 
navy  clearly  within  the  law.  Let  the  instructions  that  are  given  to  our  of- 
ficers be  clear  and  specific ;  and  if  they  do  not  obey  the  law,  cashier  them^ 
or,  by  other  punishment,  reduce  them  to  obedience  to  the  law. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  Captain  Chatard  is  degraded 
and  brought  home  for  not  arresting  Walker  on  the  identical  spot  where  Com* 
modore  Paulding  did  arrest  him.  Paulding  and  Chatard  are  thus  placed  in 
a  peculiar  position.  Paulding  arrests  him,  wo  are  told,  in  violation  of  law. 
Chatard  is  d^^raded  for  not  arresting  him  in  violation  of  law.  This  shows 
that  the  moment  we  depart  from  the  path  of  duty,  as  defined  by  law,  we  get 
into  difficulty  every  step  we  take.  All  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  Paulding  and  Chatard  arise  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  anxiety  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  other  nations,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  filibustering,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  authority  of  law.  I  think  it  will  bie 
better  for  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  faithfal  execution  of  the  neutrality 
laws  as  they  stand,  and  stop  these  expeditions,  if  we  can,  before  they  are  fitted 
out  If,  notwithstanding  our  efforts,  they  escape,  we  are  not  responsible  for 
them.  I  do  not  hold  that  every  three  men  that  leave  this  country  with  guns 
npon  their  shoulders  are  necessarily  fitting  out  a  military  expedition  against 
ooontries  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
the  same  right  under  the  Constitution  to  expatriate  himself  that  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  has  to  naturalize  himself  under  our  laws.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  declares  that  foreigners  coming  here  may  be  natu^ 
ndized,  it  recognizes  the  universal  principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  and  become  naturalized  in  other  countries.  Walker  had 
a  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  had  the  same  right  to  make  him  a  citizen 
of  that  country  that  we  have  to  make  a  German  or  an  Irishman  a  citizen  of 
this.  When  Walker  went  from  California,  on  his  first  expedition  to  Nicara- 
gOM,  and  became  naturalized  there,  ho  was  from  that  moment  a  citizen  of 
Nicaragua,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  You  have  no  more  right 
to  treat  Walker  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  than  Great  Britain  has  to 
follow  an  Irishman  to  this  country,  and  claim  that  he  is  a  British  subject 
after  he  has  been  naturalized  here.  You  have  no  more  right  to  pat  your 
hands  on  Walker,  after  his  naturalization  by  Nicaragua,  than  Austria  or 
Prasiia  hat  to  follow  their  former  subjects  hero  and  arrest  them  on  the  ground 
that  ther  were  once  Germans.  Walker  is  a  Nicaraguan,  and  not  an  Amer- 
ican. Since  he  has  been  President  of  that  republic,  recognized  as  such,  it  is 
too  late  forns  to  deny  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or  to  claim  that  he 
ia  an  American  citizen.  We  are  not  responsible  for  his  action  when  he  is 
oooe  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  If  he  violated  our  laws  here,  we  can  punish 
him ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  punish  him  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Niearagoa.  If  he  invites  men  to  join  him,  and  they  get  their  necks  in  the 
halter,  they  must  not  call  upon  us  to  untie  the  noose  after  they  have  expa- 
trialed  tbonselves. 

It  is  a  modem  doctrine  that  no  citizen  can  leave  our  shores  to  engage  in  a 
foveign  war.  Wo  filled  the  Russian  regiments,  during  the  Crimean  war,  with 
American  surgeons,  and  only  lately  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  has  been  deliver- 
ing medals  and  acknowledgments  of  knighthood  to  these  very  men.  We  also 
alk>wed  our  men  to  go  and  join  the  Turks,  the  English,  and  the  French,  and 
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fight  ogutist  tbe  Hmtainns.  AmericBii  Benators  were  in  Iho  habit  of  giviag  ta 
Iheir  friends  letters  it>  the  Bnsslan  minister,  in  order  to  enftblo  them  to  obtain 
frum  liim  cDnimii>iiions  in  Iho  Knsslan  army  during  the  Crimean  war.  JhA 
wo  aapposo  thnl  we  wero  TiotutiDg  the  neutrnlitj- laws?  We  knewtbat  Mcb 
person  that  went  on  tlint  aorriee  went  un  bis  own  rcapontbililj.  IT  be  got  • 
ICK  shot  off,  ho  could  tiot  cnll  upon  us  lo  protect  him,  or  to  punish  the  man 
irho  shot  the  gnn.  So  i(  i*  with  iboee  who  choose  to  go  to  Nicamgtu  ud 
tl7  their  fortunes  there. 

[  had  hoped  that  Ihs  feverish  excitement  in  faTor  of  these  expedilioot 
would  have  ecoscd  long  ago,  and  that  wc  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  nhat- 
OTcr  interest  we  desired  in.  Central  America  in  a  regular,  lawful  manDCr, 
through  negotiation  rather  than  Ihroagh  these  expeditious.  Bat,  sir,  when 
I  am  called  upon  10  c^urcaa  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  thuB 
movemeniii,  1  muft  tny  that  in  my  jndgment  Iho  arrest  of  Walker  wbb  an  act 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nationB  and  nnautboriied  by  our  own  itoutrali^ 
laws.  To  this  extent,  like  the  Rontlerocn  around  mo  who  hare  [poken,!  dLt- 
sent  from  tho  President  of  the  t'nitod  State*.  I  do  so  with  deep  regret,  with 
great  pain.  M;  anxiety  to  act  with  that  dislinttuirhed  gentlemaD,  and  eoo- 
fbrm  la  bis  recommendations  as  fur  us  possible,  will  induce  me  to  give  1^ 
benefit  of  all  donbts  in  his  favor;  but  where  my  jodgmeut  is  clear,  liks  my 
friead  IVum  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown],  T  muac  cake  it  upon  myeeir  to  ^Mak  mj 
own  opinions  und  abide  the  consequences. 

TUE  ACQUISITION   OF  CUBA. 

In  December,  1858,  after  the  election  of  that  year  in  Illinois, 
Mr.  Douglaa  visited  tbe  city  of  New  Orleann.  Ho  was  about 
closing  bis  speech  in  explanation  of  bia  course  npon  Ivccompl- 
onisra,  when  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Cuba !  Cuba !"  from  Uie 
audience.     In  response  to  tbcac  calls,  Mr.  T)wigl!i.s  s.iiil : 
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off— half  way  to  California,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  it.*  I  said  it  was  onr 
right  and  duty  to  open  all  the  highways  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
States  and  onr  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  I  would  enter  into  no 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  government  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  American  continent.  And  here,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  a  conversation  which  to^k  place  at  that  time  between 
myself  and  the  British  minister,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwcr,  on  that  point.  He 
txxk  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  me  that  my  position  with  regard  to  tho 
treaty  was  unjust  and  untenable ;  that  the  treaty  was  fair  because  it  was  re- 
ciprocal, and  it  was  reciprocal  because  it  pledged  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  ever  purchase,  colonize,  or  acquire  any  terri- 
tory in  Central  America.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  fair  if  they  would  add 
one  word  to  the  treaty,  so  that  it  would  read  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  should  ever  occui)y  or  hold  dominion  over  Central  Ameri- 
ca or  Asia.  But  he  said,  *  You  have  no  interests  in  Asia.'  '  No,'  answered 
I,  '  and  yon  have  none  in  Central  America.' 

"  *  But,'  said  he,  *  you  can  never  establish  any  rights  in  Asia.'  *  No,'  said 
I,  ' and  we  don't  mean  that  you  shall  ever  establish  any  in  America.*  I  told 
him  it  would  be  just  as  respectful  for  us  to  ask  that  pledge  in  reference  to 
Asia,  as  it  was  for  Great  Britain  to  ask  it  from  us  in  reference  to  Central 
America. 

"  If  experience  shall  continue  to  ])rove,  what  the  past  may  be  considered 
to  have  oemonstrated,  tliat  those  little  Central  American  powers  can  not 
maintain  self-government,  the  interests  of  Christendom  require  that  some 
power  should  preserve  order  for  them.  Hence  I  maintain  that  we  should 
adopt  and  observe  a  lino  of  policy  in  unison  with  our  own  interests  and  oxh 
destiny.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  things.  We  live  in  a  rapid  age.  Events 
croud  npon  each  other  ^*ith  marvelous  rapidity.  I  do  not  want  territory  any 
faster  than  we  can  occupy,  Americanize,  and  civilize  it.  I  am  no  filibuster. 
I  am  opposed  to  unlawful  expeditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  opposed 
to  thb  country  acting  as  a  miserable  constabulary  for  France  and  England. 

'*I  am  in  favor  of  expansion  as  fast  as  consistent  with  our  interest  and  the 
increase  and  development  of  our  population  and  resources ;  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  policy  unless  tho  great  principle  of  non-intervention  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  and  all  other  domestic 
questions  for  themselves  shall  be  maintained.  If  that  principle  prevail,  we 
have  a  future  before  us  more  glorious  than  that  of  any  other  people  that  ever 
existed.  Our  republic  will  endure  for  thousands  of  years.  Progress  will  be 
the  law  of  its  destiny.  It  will  gain  new  strength  with  every  state  brought 
into  the  confederacy.  Then  there  will  be  peace  and  harmony  between  the 
free  states  and  the  slave  states.  The  more  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
embraced  beneath  our  Constitution,  the  better.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
productions,  the  better ;  for  then  we  shall  have  the  principles  of  free  trade 
apply  to  the  important  staples  of  the  world,  making  us  the  greatest  planting 
as  well  as  the  greatest  manufacturing,  the  greatest  commercial  as  well  as  tho 
greatest  agricoltnral  power  on  the  globe.'* 


UFU  OF  BI£FH£N   ^ 


C&APTER  Vin. 


THB  COMPEOMISE   OF    1660. 

Mr.  Docglas  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedingB  wfaidi 
resulted  in  tiie  measnrea  of  legislation  known  as  t!ie  "  Com- 
jiromisc  of  1850."  The  general  history  of  that  comi)rotnise  u 
well  known  to  the  American  people.  It  has  for  u  number  of 
years  been  bo  tliorouglily  and  bo  frequently  discussed,  that  ita 
history,  as  weU  as  ita  provisions,  have  become  familiar  to  aH 
who  liike  an  interest  in  political  matters. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  events  preceding  and  attending  thfl 
adoption  of  that  compromise  will  not  be  uninteresting,  at  least 
to  those  whose  interest  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Douglas's  career 
has  induced  them  to  read  thus  far  in  these  |)agcs.  By  tin 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (voted  against  by  Mr.  Donglas)^  . 
the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  of  California,  V}aa,  * 
and  New  Mexico.  That  treaty  was  ratified  in  1846,  and  Con- 
gress shortly  after  adjourned  without  making  any  provision 
for  the  governmeut  of  the  newly-acqoircd  country.     During 
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House  of  Representatives.  The  Constitution  of  the  new  state 
prohibited  slavery.  These  proceedings  in  California  had  great- 
ly added  to  the  excitement  upon  the  pending  issue  of  a  con- 
gressional prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Those  who 
bad  opposed  any  action  of  Congress  which  applied  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  to  any  part  of  the  new  territory  denounced  the 
action  of  the  people  of  California.  They  demanded  that  the 
usurpation  by  the  squatters  on  the  Pacific  should  be  rebuked 
by  Congress.  It  was  held  by  many  that  the  action  of  Califor- 
nia was  a  ^'  snap  judgment''  upon  the  South ;  that>  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  non-action  by  Congress,  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia had  been  induced  to  do  that,  by  the  proceeding  of  estab- 
lishing a  state  government  and  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery,  which  Congress  had  positively  refused  to 
do,  and  which  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  do.  To  admit 
California  as  a  state,  to  recognize  the  '^  usurpation"  of  sover- 
eign powers  by  her  people,  and  to  recognize  her  broad,  em- 
phatic, and  sweeping  prohibition  of  slavery,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  one  half  the  states  of  the  Union  were  to  be  forever  de- 
nied the  privilege  and  right  of  remaining^with  their  property 
upon  the  common  territory  of  all  the  states,  was  to  do  indi- 
rectiy  that  which  Congress  could  not  do  directly  without  giv- 
ing good  cause  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  by  those  states 
thus  placed  upon  an  inequality  of  right  in  the  territories.  This 
was  tiie  argument  against  the  admission  of  California  as  far  as 
the  Slavery  question  was  involved.  But  that  was  only  one 
point  in  the  great  controversy.  The  majority  of  the  Northern 
members  elected  to  Congress  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the 
application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  Texas  Boundary  question  was  another 
vexed  and  exciting  question.  Texas  claimed,  as  part  of  her 
territory,  a  vast  region  now  embraced  in  the  territorial  limits 
of  New  Mexico.  Texas  was  a  slaveholding  state.  To  admit 
her  claims  was  to  deliver  up  a  large  portion  of  "  free  soil"  to 
the  "slave  power."  In  the  general  excitement,  the  subjects 
of  the  local  traffic  in  slaves  and  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  agitated ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
was  the  no  less  exciting,  and,  even  to  this  day,  hotly  contested 
claim  for  a  sufficient  law  to  enforce  the  constitutional  mandate 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  Both  sides  had  demands, 
and  both  aides  were  determined  to  resLst  the  demands  of  each 
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Other.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  it  waa  not 
obligatory  ou  the  part  of  the  states  to  provide  by  their  laws 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  claimants  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  esisiing  law  of  Congress  on  that  subject  was  clearly  iDSii& 
iident.  Following  this  decision,  many  of  the  elates  abolifibed 
all  laws  intended  to  aid  in  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
ice ;  othera  passed  laws  prohibiting  their  officers  from  tuding 
in  any  such  cause. 

The  North — and,  when  we  use  the  lerms  North  and  South 
in  this  matter,  we  mean  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
extreme  sentiments  of  both  sections — the  North  required, 

1.  The  establishment  of  governments  for  all  the  territorial 
of  the  United  Slates,  with  a  prohibition  of  slavery. 

2.  The  admission  of  California. 

3.  Tho  abolition  of  the  local  slave-trade  in  the  Distriot  off' 
Columbia. 

4.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  South  claimed : 

1.  An  efficient  fugitive  elavc  act. 

2.  The  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for  all  tht 
territories,  including  California,  but  without  a  prohibition  of 


1 

i 
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Happily  for  the  country,  and  happily  for  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Union  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  nobly  served, 
and  upon  every  page  of  whose  history  for  half  a  century  his 
name  and  deeds  will  ever  stand  as  bright  as  the  brightest  and 
as  pure  as  the  purest,  Hexry  Clay  had  come  forth  from  his 
retirement,  had  quit  the  peaceful  shades  of  Ashland,  once  more 
to  mingle  in  the  strife  of  contending  sections,  and  once  more 
by  his  magic  voice  to  quell  the  storm,  and  guide  the  hostile 
factions  into  one  common  path  of  peace  and  safety.  At  that 
time  the  Senate  was  in  its  zenith.  It  numbered  among  its 
members  men  whose  names  were  historical — Webster,  Phelps, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Berrien,  King  (we  name  only  those  who  are 
no  longer  living),  each  was  in  himself  a  host,  whose  loss  can 
best  be 'appreciated  by  stating  that  a  Sumner  now  represents 
Massachusetts,  and  an  Iverson  holds  the  scat  of  Berrien.  The 
list  of  senators  of  that  session  will  compare,  in  all  the  elements 
of  true  greatness,  with  that  of  the  same  number  of  men  in  any 
country  in  any  age.  The  House  of  Representatives  failed  for 
several  weeks  in  organizing.  At  last,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
plurality  rule,  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  Mr.  Cobb  was  elected 
speaker.  A  portion  of  the  North  would  not  vote  for  Mr.Win- 
throp  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  ultra  as  an  anti-slavery 
man,  and  a  portion  of  the  South  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cobb 
because  he  was  not  ultra  enough  on  the  other  extreme. 

The  President's  message  was  received  a  few  days  later,  and 
the  country  were  advised  for  the  first  time  as  to  the  views  of 
the  administration  upon  the  Territorial  question.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress 
the  action  taken  by  the  people  of  California  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  He  also  recommended  that  Congress  should  ab- 
stain from  any  action  with  respect  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  as  the  people  there  would,  at  no  distant  period,  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Tliis  message 
was  not  calculated  to  quiet  the  storm.  The  administration 
was  charged  with  having  instigated  the  proceedings  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  resolutions  calling  for  information  were  introduced 
into  both  houses.    These,  after  warm  discussion,  were  adopted. 

The  questions  at  issue  were  soon  brought  before  the  Senate 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Houston 
8u1)mitted  a  series  of  resolutions  covering  most  of  the  subjects. 
On  the  16th  Mr.  Benton  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  Texas  a 
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rednction  of  her  liinita,  and  to  pay  her  fifte^i  millions  of  doHan. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Foote  introduced  a  bill  establlBhing  ter- 
ritorial governmenta  for  California,  Deseret,  New  Mexico,  and 
to  enable  the  people  of  San  Jacinto  (a  new  state  to  be  formed 
out  of  Texas)  to  form  a  state  government.  And  Mr.  Batler, 
fromthoCommittGeontho  Judiciary,  reported  aFn^tivo  Slave 
Bill.  On  the  8(h  of  January  tho  resolutions  of  tlie  State  of 
Vermont  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  were  presented,  and  the 
motion  to  print  thom  was  objected  to.  In  December  a  resolii- 
tion  tendering  the  apostle  of  temperance,  Father  Mathew,d>e 
privilege  of  the  floor,  waa  introduced,  was  debated — tho  debate 
turning  exclusively  upon  the  anti-slavery  views  of  that  gentle- 


On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Ciny  submitted  his  £ 
ries  of  resolutions  proposing  a  plan  of  settlement  of  all  the  dis- 
tracting questions.    Tlicy  were  promptly  discussed. 

On  February  5th  and  6th  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  Senate 
upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  his  resolutions.  On  the  13th 
of  the  same  month  the  President  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  Constitution  of  tho  State  of  California.  Mr.  Benton  euj^ 
gcstcd  its  reference  to  a  select  committee,  Mr.  Foote  soggest- 
ed  that  it  bo  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen,  to  be  in- 
1-  all  the  niiostioii-  i-i'liiliiiL'  tn  >l,ivorv  w  U.u 
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ting.  They  were  generally  stopped  by  an  objection  to  their 
reception,  and  then  by  an  affirmative  vote  upon  laying  the  mo- 
tion to  receive  on  the  table.  The  debates  on  all  these  propo- 
sitions embraced  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  complicated 
series.  On  the  7th  of  February  Mr.  Hale  presented  a  memo- 
rial praying  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A  debate  upon  its 
reception  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  defined  his  posi- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  receive  peti- 
tions generally,  and  particularly  upon  the  reception  of  petitions 
relating  to  slavery.  The  debate  on  this>  question  was  contin- 
ued several  hours  on  several  successive  days.  Mr.  Douglas's 
remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Benton  having  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Douglas's  motion 
to  refer  the  President's  message  and  the  Califomia  Constitution 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Territories,  by  adding  that  said  conmiit- 
tee  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, disconnected  with  any  other  subject  of  legislation,  and  this 
amendment  having  opened  up  on  that  motion  a  debate  upon 
die  general  subject  of  slavery  and  the  propriety  of  passing  a 
compromise  in  one  omnibus  bill,  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  2  2d  of 
January,  moved  to  take  up  from  the  table  the  memorial  of  the 
people  of  Deseret  asking  a  state  or  territorial  government, 
and  refer  it  to  his  committee.  An  animated  debate  took  place 
— the  South  generally  urging  the  reference  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  motion,  however,  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  30, 
nays  20.  He  then  moved  to  refer  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Foote  to  the  same  committee,  and  this  motion  was  also  agreed 
to — ^yeas  25,  nays  22.  The  committee  now  had  the  entire  sub- 
ject before  them.  The  debates  on  the  general  subject  con- 
tinued. On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
last  great  speech  was  read  to  a  crowded  chamber  by  Mr. 
Mason.  Three  days  later,  on  March  7th,  Webster  made  his 
famous  speech,  and  the  spectre  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was 
banished.  From  that  day  forth  it  lost  its  terrors,  and  a  better 
feeling  prevaUed.  There  were  no  longer  any  fears  of  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  attention  was  then  directed  to  some  broad,  na- 
tional, and  just  principle  which  should  be  adopted  as  a  final 
mle  in  all  like  cases.  On  March  14th  and  15th  Mr.  Doug- 
las addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  California — a  speech  which,  for  argument  and  power,  will 

F  2 
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comparo  favorably  with  anj  delivered  in  CoDgress  upon  tlutt 
qnestioQ. 

On  Marcli  26th,  Mr.  Donglaa,  from  the  Conunittee  on  Teni- 
torics,  reported  bills  ae  follows : 

"A  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the 
UDion ;" 

"  A  bill  to  establlBli  the  territorial  governments  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposea;"  which  bills  were  read, 
ordered  to  a  second  reading,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Id  addition  to  all  tbe  reaolutions  and  propositions  before  tite 
Senate,  the  three  leading  questions  of  the  compromise  wen 
now  before  the  body  in  tho  shape  of  bills  ready  for  IcgialaUve 
action.  The  struggle  in  the  Senate  for  tho  select  committee 
of  thirteen  was  animated  and  i>rotract«d.  For  a  loDg  time  it 
hung  in  doubtful  balance.  Tlie  friends  of  that  measure  desired 
to  pius  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  one  bill.  To  thb  there 
were  many  objections.  Mr,  Benton  was  particularly  etrranona 
in  his  opposition  to  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
connection  of  the  admission  of  California  with  any  other  aaV 
jcct.  He  declared  it  an  indignity  to  couple  her  admission  with 
any  other  measure.  At  every  stage  of  the  motion  to  raise  the 
committee  of  thirteen,  he  presented  his  motion  to  except  from 
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Mr.  Clay,  chainnan ;  Mcflsrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster,  Phelps, 
Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Mangum,  Bell,  Berrien. 

As  soon  as  the  committeo  was  raised,  Mr.  Douglas  persist- 
ently presented  his  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  On  the  day  the  committee  was  elected  he 
made  the  motion  making  that  bill  the  special  order.  He  was 
sastainedby  Mr.  Clay;  but  a  committee  of  six  senators  having 
been  appointed  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  "wished  some  under- 
standing on  the  subject  of  taking  up  this  California  Bill  with 
the  senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senate."  He  then  stated  that 
the  conMnittee  of  six  were  about  leaving  the  city,  and  he  wish- 
ed some  understanding  that  the  bill,  during  the  absence  of 
these  six  members,  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  vote.  Mr. 
Douglas  promptly  responded  that  he  would  not  feel  authorized 
to  ask  a  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  committee  on  a  duty  like 
that.  His  only  object  was  to  have  the  bill  considered,  and, 
when  the  Senate  had  arrived  at  the  point  for  a  test  vote,  he 
would  defer  that  vote  imtil  the  committee  should  return.  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  Mr,  Clay,  That  is  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  liberal, 
manly  course  of  the  senator,  and,  with  that  imderstanding,  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  taken  up." 

Mr.  Clay  gave  notice  on  that  same  day  that  he  would,  while 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  move  to  add  to  it  provisions 
for  territorial  governments  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas 
Boundary ;  and,  in  explanation,  stated  that  the  amendments  he 
proposed  to  oifer  were  "  the  bills  reported  by  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  and  which  have  already  been  printed."  Mr.  Benton 
gave  notice  that  he  would  resist  all  such  amendments ;  and  on 
the  22d,  his  resolution  "  that  the  said  committee  (of  thirteen) 
be  instructed  to  report  separately  upon  each  different  subject 
referred  to  it,  and  that  the  said  committee  tack  no  two  bills 
of  different  natures  together,  nor  join  in  the  same  bill  any  two 
or  more  subjects  which  are  in  their  nature  foreign,  incoherent, 
or  incongruous  to  each  other,"  was  taken  up  and  debated.  In 
the  coarse  of  that  debate,  Mr.  Cass,  a  member  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  think  it  quite  possible,  yea,  even  probable,  that 
the  conunittee  will  not  report  any  bill  at  all.  The  senator  (Mr. 
Benton),  then,  is  presupposing  a  state  of  things  which  may 
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never  occur  at  all,  and  which  it  will  bo  quite  time  imongli  to 
discuss  when  it  does,     •     *     » 

"  It  is  perhaps  necessary  that  I  should  explain  what  I  said 
a  naoment  ago.  I  merely  meant  that,  instead  of  reporting  a 
BpecLfie  bill  or  bills,  it  was  quite  possible  tliat  the  committea 
may  propose  amendments  to,  or  recommend  the  passage  of 
bills  now  before  the  Senate." 

The  probable  course  of  the  committee,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cass,  was  the  one  favored  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee.  It  was  not  his  intention  then,  and  not  until 
after  his  report  was  written,  to  report  a  bill  that  would  include 
the  admission  of  California  or  governments  for  the  Territories. 
Whoever  will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee  will 
see  that  it  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories  for  that  pui-pose,  and  that  the 
bill  reported  from  the  same  committee,  establisliing  territorial 
governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  making  proposals  to 
Texas  for  the  settlement  of  her  boundaries,  should  be  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  California  Bill,  and  all  passed  as  one  meao- 
uro.  In  the  report  no  mention  is  made  of  any  bill  agreed  iqioa 
by  the  committee,  except  one  to  abohah  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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them  in  a  form  so  perfect  that  he  (Mr.  Clay)  could  not  change 
them  in  any  particular  for  the  better ;  hence,  continued  Mr. 
Clay,  as  a  matter  of  justice  toward  Mr.  Douglas,  he  intended 
to  reconmiend  to  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bills  as  they  stood, 
and,  after  uniting  them,  pass  them  without  change. 

Mr.  Douglas  at  once  stated  that  he  had  no  such  pride  in  the 
mere  authorship  of  the  measures  as  to  induce  him  to  desire 
that  the  select  committee,  out  of  regard  to  him,  should  omit 
adopting  that  course  which  would  or  might  possibly  best  ac- 
complish the  great  object  in  view.  Moreover,  there  was  an- 
other reason,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, why  the  select  committee  should  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  bills  united  into  one.  It  was  his  opinion  they  could 
never  pass  the  two  houses  of  Congress  as  a  joint  measure,  be- 
cause the  union  of  them  would  unite  the  Opposition  to  the 
several  measures  without  uniting  their  respective  friends ;  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  as  a  separate  measure, 
would  receive  all  the  votes  from  the  North,  and  enough  from 
the  South  to  secure  its  passage ;  while  the  Territorial  Bills,  if 
not  connected  with  the  Califomia  Bill,  could  receive  nearly  all 
the  Southern  votes,  with  a  sufficient  number  from  the  North 
to  secure  their  passage  through  both  houses  of  Congress. 
For  this  reason,  he  urged  that,  if  the  bills  were  to  be  united  at 
all,  they  should  be  united  by  the  select  committee,  and  in  that 
form  reported  to  the  Senate  as  the  action  of  that  committee. 
If  that  course  were  adopted  by  the  select  committee,  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  the  several  measures  before  them  in  two  forms 
-»one  as  separate  measures,  and  the  other  as  a  joint  measure, 
and  thus  all  the  chances  of  success  would  be  secured ;  for, 
in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  joint  measure,  the  friends  of 
the  Compromise  could  fall  back  upon  the  bills  separately.  If 
miited  in  the  Senate,  and  then  defeated,  all  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Clay  acknowledged  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning,  but 
repeated  that  to  take  the  bills  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  report  them 
as  the  great  Compromise  Bill,  prepared  by  the  select  commit- 
tee, would  be  unjust  to  their  author,  who  was  entitled  to  all 
the  honor  of  preparing  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  said :  "  I  respectfully  ask  you,  Mr.  Clay, 
what  right  have  you,  to  whom  the  country  looks  for  so  much, 
and  as  an  eminent  statesman  having  charge  of  a  great  measure 
tat  the  pacification  of  a  distracted  country,  to  sacrifice  to  any 
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extent  the  (^li&ncca  of  bdcccsb  qp  a  mere  punctilio  u  to  whom 
tlio  crodit  may  Ijclong  of  having  first  written  the  bills  ?  I,  sir, 
waive  all  claim  and  personal  consideration  in  this  matter,  aad 
insist  that  tlie  committee  shall  pursue  that  course  which  they 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  accompUsh  the  great  end  wo  all 
have  in  view,  without  regard  to  ooy  interest  merely  personal 

Mr.  CLiy  (cxtcndiog  his  hand  to  Mr.  Douglas).  "  You  are 
the  most  generous  man  living.  I  will  unite  the  bills  and  re- 
])ort  them;  but  justice  shall  neverthclesB  bo  done  to  you  aa 
the  real  author  of  the  measures." 

The  next  morning  3Ir.  Clay  presented  his  report,  and  also 
reported  tlie  bill  subsequently  kiio\t'u  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill," 
being  a  bill  consisting  of  Mr.  Douglas's  two  bills  attached  to- 
gether by  a  wafer.  Extract!)  from  sul>scqucnt  debates  wiU 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  will  show,  to  the  satiafactJon 
of  all,  who  was  the  author  of  tho  compromise  acts  of  1 8S0  re- 
lating to  territorial  rjiicstions.  True  to  his  jiromise,  Mr.  Clay 
subsequently  bore  liMiorablc  testimony  to  tho  ability,  fairness, 
and  patriotism  displayed  by  Mr.  Douglas  throughout  that  long 
and  memorable  session. 

The  only  change  mado  by  the  select  committee  in  the  Tcr^ 
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property  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery  as 
it  exists  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union." 

This  amendment  provoked  considerable  discussion.  It  was 
originally  proposed  on  the  15th  of  May;  on  the  next  day  it 
was  modified  so  as  to  leave  in  the  section  the  prohibition  of 
any  legislation  in  respect  to  African  slavery,  but  declaring  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  should  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  from  passing  such'  laws  or  providing  such 
remedies  as  may  protect  the  owners  of  African  slaves  in  said 
Territory  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  etc.  On  the  22d 
of  May,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Davis  farther  mod- 
ified his  proposed  amendment  so  as  to  declare  that  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  law  "  to  introduce  or  ex- 
clude Afi^can  slavery;"  providing  also  that  nothing  in  the 
act  contained  should  prevent  the  Territorial  Legislature  from 
"  passing  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  property  of  any  kind  which  may  have  been,  or 
may  be  hereafter,  lawfully  introduced  into  said  Territory." 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  amendment  was  warmly  debated ; 
but,  as  the  question  involved  was  renewed  some  weeks  later, 
the  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  upon  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  African  slavery,  both  at  this  as  well  as  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  debate,  will  be  found  grouped  together  on  a  sub- 
sequent page.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Davis,  which  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  introducing  or 
excluding  slavery,  but  authorized  them  to  pass  laws  to  protect 
slave  property  there,  was  rejected — yeas  25,  nays  30.  The  bill 
stood  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  thirteen,  including  the 
words  "  nor  in  respect  to  African  slavery." 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  clause  read, 
**  But  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  dis- 
position of  the  soil,  nor  establishing  or  proliibiting  African 
slavery."  And  that  amendment  was  agreed  to  —  yeas  30, 
nays  27. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  nor  es- 
tablishing or  prohibiting  African  slavery."  And  the  motion 
was  rejected — yeas  21,  nays  33,  as  follows : 

rectf—Bradbniy,  Casa,  Chose,  Clarke,  Clny,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Dickinson, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris,  Sew- 
Mrd,  Shialdi,  Sturgeon,  Underwood,  and  Uphani. 
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iVii^i— AtchiKii,  BadgoT,  BcUwin,  Bell,  Bonfon,  Somen,  Boriaad,  BrigU, 
Builcr,  C'lemcDs,  Davig  uf  Misaiauppi,  D&wion,  Uodgo  of  Wiicoiuin,  Down^ 
Fooic,  Hole,  Houston,  IJnatcr,  King,  HaDgiim,  Mbtco,  HorUni,  Pewoc, 
Pratt,  Husk,  SobutUn,  SonM,  Sprnuicc,  Tumey,  Walker,  Wefaner,  Wbifr 
comb,  Ynlcc. 

So  the  bin  etood  with  the  proMbition  on  the  powers  of  tbe 
Territorial  Legislature. 

In  the  mean  time  tbeWilmot  Proviso,  in  every  imaginable 
shape,  was  offered  ns  on  amcndmeut  to  the  bill,  and  always 
voted  down.  If  every  motion  to  insert  it  be  not  mentioned, 
the  reader  will  not  understand  by  the  omission  that  it  was  not 
submitted  on  every  possible  occasion  by  ita  advocates  and 
friends.  Mr.DougloB,  for  reasonsstatod  on  a  subsequent  page, 
voted  for  these  amendments  whenever  offered. 

The  debate  progressed.  On  tho  14th  of  Jnne.Mr.TnmcT', 
of  Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  bill  ifr 
lating  to  the  Texas  Boundary.  Lost — yeas  24,  nays  27,  Uie 
senators  from  Texas  voting  in  the  negative.  On  the  IStli  of 
Juno  Mr.  Soul6  moved  to  insert  the  following  elaoae  in  that 
part  of  tho  bill  relating  to  Utah : 

"And  when  tho  siud  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  BUne^ 
shall  be  admitted  as  n  state,  it  shall  be  received  into  the  TTuioB 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  >t 
the  time  of  their  admis^on." 
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« 
mm  it  ai^am  bat  for  the  fact  that  the  amendment  has  been  offered,  and  bnt 
for  the  farther  fact  that  I  have  heard,  to  my  surprise,  the  doctrine  that  the 
people,  when  thej  come  to  form  a  state  gOTcmment,  have  a  right  to  do  as 
they  please  in  moulding  their  domestic  institutions  questioned  in  some  quar- 
tezB. 

"If  it  is  questioned,  I  see  no  reason  whj  we  should  not  express,  when  it 
comes  in  our  way,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  constitutional  doctrine. 
I  believe  the  people  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  when  they  form  their 
Constitution,  and,  no  matter  what  domestic  regulations  they  may  make,  they 
have  a  right  to  come  into  the  Union,  provided  there  is  nothing  in  their  Con- 
futation which  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Believing 
that,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  express 
its  opinion  in  this  bill.  I  have  always  held  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
settle  these  questions  as  they  choose,  not  only  when  they  come  into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  bct  that  tqet  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  while  a  Tebri- 

TOBT. 

"  If  I  have  ever  recorded  a  vote  contrary  to  that  principle,  even  as  applica- 
Ue  to  Territories,  it  was  done  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  an  au- 
thority higher  than  my  own  wilL  Each  and  every  vote  that  I  have  given 
oontraiy  to  that  principle  is  the  vote  of  those  who  sent  me  here,  and  not  my 
own.  I  have  faithfully  obeyed  my  instructions,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  to  the 
follest  extent.  They  were  confined  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories while  they  remained  Territories,  and  leaving  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please  when  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states.  The  vote 
irUch  I  am  now  about  to  give  is  entirely  consistent  with  those  instructions. 
I  repeat  that,  according  to  my  view  of  this  subject,  all  these  vexed  questions 
cmght  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  States  and  Territories  interested^  and  that 
anT  vote  which  I  have  given,  or  may  give,  inconsistent  with  this  principle, 
wiU  be  the  vote  of  those  who  gave  the  instructions,  and  not  my  own." 

The  part  of  the  bill  proposing  terms  to  Texas  for  the  ad- 
jnstmeut  of  the  boondaries  between  that  state  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  was  the  most  embarrassing  and  perplex- 
ing. It  was  debated  almost  every  day.  As  Mr.  Rusk  said,  it 
was  the  first  thing  discussed  each  morning,  and  the  last  at 
night.  Mr.  Chiy  had  left  a  blank  in  the  bill  for  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  Texas,  and  he  was  questioned  and  assail- 
ed in  every  way  to  name  the  sura  with  which  he  intended  to 
fill  that  blank.  He  parried  all  eflforts  to  draw  him  out  on  that 
subject,  declaring  that,  when  the  bill  had  reached  its  last  stage, 
he  would  move  to  fill  the  blank.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  the  proper  time  never  arrived,  and 
the  ^omnibus  broke  down"  with  that  blank  unfilled.  On  the 
19th  of  June  Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Texas  Boundary,  and  to  insert 
a  provision  authorizing  the  determination  of  the  boundary  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  eventually  rejected. 
On  the  20th  Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  limit  the  representation  of 
California  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  one  member,  and 


providing  that  that  representative,  ae  well  as  the  Benaton; 
ehonld  be  chosen  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Upon  tlitk 
])roposition  Itlr.  Douglas  vindicated  the  jastice  of  allowii^ 
California  her  two  members  in  the  House,  and  of  admitting 
them  at  once  to  their  seats  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Tho 
motion  was  lost — yeas  12,  nays  '28, 

Ou  June  24th  and  25th  Mr.  Sould  advocated  iiith  great 
power  and  eloquence  an  amendment  postponing  the  admisaioD 
of  California  until  tliat  state  had  by  an  ordinance  relinquished 
all  title  or  d:um  to  tas,  dispose  of,  or  interfere  with  the  prima- 
ry disposal  of  the  public  domain  by  the  United  States  witbni 
her  limits ;  that  elic  would  not  interfere  with  the  United  Statea 
in  tho  control  of  the  mining  regions,  etc. ;  that  the  navigaU* 
waters  should  be  open  and  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  southeni  buimdary  of  the  state  Khali  be 
restricted  to  Ihe  line  of  30°  30'  north  latitude. 

On  the  2Sth,  and  again  on  tlie  28th,  Mr.  Douglas  replied  t9 
this  speech  of  Mr,  Soule,  demonstrating  that  the  argument  that^ 
unless  this  ordinance  was  adopted  by  California  previotu 
her  admission,  tho  public  lands  and  mines  would  escheat 
that  stale,  naa  wholly  unsound.  His  speech  was  thorough  and 
complete.  It  reviewed  the  entire  iiistory  of  the  poUcy,  as  well 
;is  the  possessory  right  of  the  government  of  the  Unit<?d  States 
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President  Taylor.  The  Senate  adjourned,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Bill  was  not  resumed  until  the  16th  of 
July.  On  that  day  it  was  taken  out  of  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  amendments  were 
concurred  in.  Mr.  Benton  then  commenced  an  active  war  upon 
the  bill  by  proposing  amendments,  particularly  to  that  part  re- 
lating to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  of  Texas.  On  July 
17  Mr.  Webster  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill 
— ^the  last  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate.  On  the  2 2d 
the  Senate  was  notified  of  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Webster 
and  Corwin,  who  had  accepted  places  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabi- 
net. They  were  soon  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Winthrop  and 
Ewing,  both  opponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  making 
the  admission  of  California  conditional  with  the  establishment 
of  her  southern  boundary  on  the  line  of  35°  30'  north  latitude. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  moved  to  make  the  line  36°  30'. 

Both  propositions  were  rejected — 36°  30'  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
23,  and  35°  30'  by  a  vote  of  37  to  20. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  on  the  23d  of  July  moved  to  strike 
out  of  the  bill  dl  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  bound- 
ary, and  to  insert  a.  section  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  by  the  United  States  and  by  Texas,  who  were 
to  ascertain  and  agree  upon  a  boundary,  and  report  the  same, 
which,  if  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  by  Texas,  was  to 
be  binding  upon  both  parties. 

Mr.  Benton  and  other  senators  proposed  various  amend- 
ments to  Mr.  Bradbury's  proposition,  all  of  which  were  reject- 
ed, and  finally  that  proposition,  on  the  29th  of  July,  was  reject- 
ed— ^yeas  29,  nays  29 ;  both  senators  from  Texas  voting  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Seward  submitted  an  amendment  admitting  New  Mexi- 
co as  a  state,  and  supported  it  in  a  long  speech  which  provoked 
an  angry  and  excited  debate.  This  was  rejected — yeas  1, 
nays  42. 

Mr.  Bradbury  then  renewed  his  amendment,  having  slightly 
modified  it.  The  debate  was  renewed,  and  proceeded  with 
great  feeling,  the  bill  evidently  having  approached  a  crisis. 
Mr.  Walker  moved,  on  the  30th,  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  lost — ^yeas  26,  nays  32.  Mr.  Dawson  moved  to  amend 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bradbury  by  providing  that  during  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Boundary  Commission  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment provided  in  the  hill  should  not  go  into  operati<m  in 
that  part  of  the  Territory  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  being 
the  territory  in  dispute. 

This  proviso  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Bradbury's  proposition, 
as  amended,  was  then  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
containing  the  proposals  to  Texas  for  tlie  adjustment  of  her 
boundary — ^yeas  30,  nays  28. 

POWER   OP  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURES — ^AGAIN. 

At  this  Stage  of  the  bill  Mr.  Norris  moved  to  strike  out  tke 
words  which  prohibited  the  Territorial  Legislature  from  pass- 
ing any  law  "  establishing  or  prohibiting  African  slavery,"  the 
object  of  the  amendment  being  to  leave  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture as  free  to  pass  laws  upon  that  question  as  upon  any  other 
"  rightful  subject  of  legislation."  In  order  to  show  that  the 
object  in  placing  in  the  bill  the  restriction  was  to  deny  the 
power  and  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  \eg^ 
late  upon  that  matter,  and  the  object  in  moving  to  strike  it  out 
was  to  recognize  and  admit  such  a  power  and  authority  in  the 
Legislature,  and  tliat  these  objects  were  fully  understood  by 
all  parties,  and  also  to  show  what  was  the  final  decision  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  point,  which  has  become  so  important  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  present  day,  extracts  from  some  of 
the  speeches  delivered  upon  the  subject  arc  here  inserted. 

FROM  THE  DEBATE  OX  MR.  DAVIS'S  AMENDMENT — ^MB.  DOUGLAS, 

OF   ILLINOIS. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  l)ef()rc  this  part  of  the  bill  is  votjod  upon.  I  iiiiat 
confess  that  I  rather  regretted  that  a  clause  had  been  introduced  into  this 
bill  providing  that  the  territorial  governments  should  not  legislate  in  respect 
to  African  slaver)'.  The  position  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  boon,  that  thil 
and  all  other  questions  relating:  to  the  domestic  aflairs  and  domestic  poficj 
of  the  Territories  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  wo  ought  to  bo  content  with  whatever  way  they  may  decide  the  qne^ 
tion,  because  they  have  a  much  deo|>er  interest  in  these  matters  than  we 
have,  and  know  much  better  what  institutions  suit  them  than  we,  who  have 
never  been  there,  can  decide  for  them.  I  would,  therefore,  have  mudi  pre- 
ferred that  that  {>ortion  of  the  bill  should  have  remained  as  it  waH  reported 
from  the  Conmiittcc  on  Territories,  with  no  provision  on  the  subject  of  slaTeiT 
the  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  do  hope  yet  that  that  clause  in  the  biU  wiU 
be  stricken  out.  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  it  gives  no  strength  to  the  bill;  I 
am  satisfied,  even  if  it  did  give  strength  to  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  there, 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  i>rinciplc — a  violation  of  that  principle  was 

WUICH  WB  HAVE  ALL  RESTED  OCH  DEFENSE  OF  THE  C0DB8E  WK   BATB 
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TAKEN  ON  THIS  QDBSTiON.  I  do  not  sec  how  thoBC  of  US  who  haTO  taken  the 
position  which  we  have  taken  (that  of  non-intcrfcrence),  and  have  argned  in 
laTor  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  legishite  for  themselves  on  this  question, 
can  sapport  sach  a  provision  without  ahandoning  all  the  arguments  which 
we  urged  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  year  1848,  and  the  principles 
set  forth  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  in  that  letter  which  is 
known  as  the  **  Nicholson  Letter."  We  are  required  to  abandon  that  plat- 
form ;  we  are  required  to  abandon  those  principles,  and  to  stultify  ourselves, 
and  to  adopt  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  what  for  ?  In  order  to  say  tliat  the 
people  of  the  Territories  shall  not  have  such  institutions  as  they  shall  deem 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  their  wants.  I  do  not  see,  sir,  how  such  a 
provision  as  that  can  be  acceptable  either  to  the  people  of  the  North  or  South. 
Besides,  it  settles  nothing ;  it  leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  things  under  the  bill ;  and,  whatever  shall  bo 
ascertained  to  be  the  condition  in  respect  to  slavcrv*  it  may  turn  out  that, 
while  the  law  is  held  to  l>o  one  way,  the  people  of  the  ^fcrritory  arc  unanimous 
tho  other  way.  And,  sir,  is  an  institution  to  be  fixed  upon  a  people  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  unanimous  opinion  ?  Or  are  tho  people,  by  our  action  here,  to 
be  deprived  of  a  law  which  they  unanimously  desire,  and  yet  have  no  power 
to  remedy  the  evil  ?  I,  for  one,  think  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
In  my  own  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  would  be  under  that 
provision ;  but  if  I  were  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  and  to 
cairy  out  my  own  principles,  I  desire  no  provision  whatever  in  respect  to  the 
institution  cf  slavery  in  the  Territories.  I  wish  to  leave  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories free  to  enact  just  such  laws  as  they  please  in  respect  to  this  institu- 
tion. On  this  one  point  I  am  not  left  to  follow  my  own  judgment  nor  my 
own  desire.  I  am  to  express  the  will  of  my  constituents  which  has  been 
solemnly  pronounced.  My  vote,  sir,  \«ill  be  in  accordance  with  their  instruc- 
tions ;  bat  I  desire  that  that  vote  shall  be  given  upon  the  direct  question ;  to 
come  fairly  up  to  these  instructions,  and  not  to  this  indirect  mode,  which 
settles  nothing,  whether  it  is  adopted  or  rejected. 

MK.  DAVIS,  OF  MISBISSIFPI. 
•  ««««**« 

A  word  now  to  tho  senator  from  Illinois  ^f r.  Douglas).  It  is  to  his  argu- 
ment that  I  address  myself.  The  difference  between  that  senator  and  my- 
self connsts  in  who  are  a  people.  The  senator  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  TerritOTj  have  a  right  to  decide  what  their  institutions  shall  be.  When  ? 
By  what  authority  ?  How  many  of  them  ?  Does  the  senator  tell  me,  as  he 
said  once  before,  from  the  authority  of  God  ?  Then  one  man  goes  into  a 
Territory  and  establishes  the  fundamental  law  for  all  time  to  come.  It  would 
then  be  nnqnestionably  the  unanimous  opinion  of  what  that  law  should  be ; 
and  are  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  joint  owners  of  that  Territory',  to 
bo  ezdoded  because  one  man  chooses  to  exclude  all  others  who  might  come 
there  ?  That  is  the  doctrine  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  I  claim  that  a 
people  having  sovereignty  over  a  Territory  should  have  power  to  decide  what 
their  institntions  shall  be.    That  is  the  Democratic  doctrine,  as  I  have  al- 


kjB  understood  it,  and  under  our  Constitution  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories acquire  that  right  whenever  the  United  States  surrender  the  soverdgn- 
tf  to  them  by  consenting  that  they  shall  become  states  of  the  Union,  and 
taej  have  no  such  right  before.  The  difference^  then^  between  the  senator 
Jrom  JlBmoi$  tmd  myse^U  the  point  at  which  the  people  do  possess  and  may  as- 
wart  IMm  righi.  It  is  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  but  the  people  as 
A  political  body — ^tho  people  organized — ^who  have  the  right;  and  on  be- 
eoming  a  state,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  exorcising  sovereign- 
ty OTor  the  Teiritory,  tliey  may  establish  a  fundamental  law  for  all  time  to 
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cDino.  Tlicn,  Rgain,  tho  icnator  Btstci  nhat,  daring  the  lut  p 
convas!,  woa  h'n  jusiliuii  in  relation  lu  the  doctrine  of  tion-ii 
am  sorry  tii  Iicar  Jiiui  state  il  as  hu  hu.  Jf  non-intervnation  meallB  that  ibe 
Eovcrnini'nl  iiliull  rvfiisD  jirotvcrion  to  jiropcrty,  then,  sir,  upon  what  bull 
rusts  tbe  riulit  o[  tn^iuiiuui  whence  nriacs  the  claim  to  penwnal  «errire  af 
citizens  7  Tliere  miKl  bu  mataol  ubli|;>>ti<)ns — luiiport  rrom  one,  fmilectkD  le 
the  other.  Whatever  ncclioit  hna  its  property  excluded  from  Ihu  pratenioa 
l)y  the  gorerninent  has  a  right,  froiu  that  duy  furtii,  to  witbiiold  all  bnlwr 
gu|i)iDrt.  Wluit  claim.  «ir,  ha  the  gurummeiit  lu  the  atgiitaiiue  and  (BppotI 
or  llio  citizens  ii'  it  ruriues  Iliem  pnitectimi  ?  And  what  are  all  Ihe  Bueal 
principles  of  ciiir  L'liiistitiiliciii  if  tliey  are  lran»furred  to  a  eoreTnaieot  wilb- 
□iit  power  to  iiw  them?  If  this  federal  p>vcrnincnt,  tonhirlithe  Mai««  bam 
trnnsferrcJ  tlicir  autliorily  utot  the  properly  bclonginK  to  Ihem  ia  ibe  Tcrri- 
lories  uf  tlio  United  Sliitp\  is  i<toi<]iv>l  hy  Huch  a  principle  ui  is  bero  deeland 
by  the  senator  fnim  llliniibi  from  exercising  llmt  aulburity,  1  would  a«k  whU 
is  Ihu  viiliiu  of  till!  trust?  It  stands  ut  tlu;  men'V  of  cveri' ([roup  of  ineti  «1m 
may  find  ihcniuli-es  cimRloiaeratcd  in  any 'rurriliiiy  of  the  L'nited  Statei,  aid 
it  reiiJurcJ  uiuilile  tii  liidcliari^  the  trust  wlileh  has  Im-n  i-onferted  upon  it. 
Williuji  or  imirilline,  as  tho  rose  may  ha,  to  render  tliiii  jusiics  lo  one  pan 
of  the  owners  of  tiic  jntblic  domain  wbicli  another  receircs,  and  all  have  aa 
equal  risbl  lo  demand. 

Mr.  J*om/l,u.  Tlie  HcnatoT  ttota  Missisnijipi  puu  a.  qnestion  to  me  aa  to 
what  nunilier  uf  jicoplo  there  must  be  in  a  Territory  before  thii  right  to  (ot- 
cm  thcinj'jh'cs  accruer.  Without  determining;  the  |>recisc  iiamber,  I  will  m- 
Hume  that  ilie  riKlit  ought  to  accrue  to  tlic  peoplo  at  tlio  moment  tbe;  ban 
cnougli  to  eiinsliluio  u  gorcrnment :  and,  sir.  the  bill  nnsninai  tbat  theR  an 
peii|)je  cniiugli  tli-rii  to  reipiiru  n  government,  and  enough  to  outhoriie  ihi 
jKHijile  to  Kovern  thomsclvo*.     If,  sir,  there  are  eniinKli  lo  re<|uirc  a  g 
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Mr,  D(mglaM,  He  excepted — 

Mr,  Davisy  of  Mississippi.  With  the  senator's  permission,  I  will  explain. 
He  is  attacking  the  biU,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  except  to  try 
and  better  it. 

Mr,  Douffias,  I  begin  to  discover  mj  error.  I  am  holding  the  senator  re- 
qKmsible  for  the  work  of  the  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Davis  (in  his  seat).  It  was  a  very  grave  error. 

Mr,  Douglas,  I  was  making  war  upon  him  by  mistake.  I  must  pay  my 
respects  to  the  committee  of  thirteen.  They  make  the  distinction  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  arc  to  govern  themselves  in  respect  to  the  right  in  all 
lands  of  property  but  African  slaves.  I  want  to  know  why  this  exception  ? 
Upon  what  principle  is  it  made  ?  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ?  Is  it  not  as 
important  as  any  other  right  in  property  ?  Why,  then,  should  it  be  excepted 
and  reserved  ?  And,  sir,  if  you  reserve  it,  to  this  Congress  ?  No,  sir ;  you 
deny  it  to  the  people,  and  you  deny  it  to  the  government  here  ;  and  here  is 
to  b^  one  species  of  property,  one  description  of  institution — 

3fr.  Dotcns,  Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly ;  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dovcns.  I  ask  the  senator  whether  he  did  not  vote  for  and  approve  of 
the  Clayton  Compromise  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  would  not  prove  a  great  deal.  I  suppose  if  I  did  that 
it  would  not  prove  that  this  was  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  will  answer  the  scna- 
for's  question.  I  struggled  then  as  I  do  now  for  the  principle  that  I  am  con- 
tending for.  That  bill  was  hatched  up  in  my  absence,  from  a  necessity  which 
All  will  acknowledge.  I  got  back  liere  just  time  enough  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, and,  after  all  other  things  had  failed — after  the  principle  I  contended 
for  had  failed,  I  did  vote  for  that  bill  rather  than  to  have  no  government  at 
aU.  I  preferred  that  bill  to  leaving  the  people,  as  they  have  been  left,  with- 
out a  government.  But,  sir,  while  that  was  the  case,  I  did  not  approve  then 
of  that  principle,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it  now ;  and  I  put  the  question  to 
the  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Downs),  whether  he  can  not  give  me  a  bet- 
ter answer,  for  this  exception  as  to  the  'rights  of  the  people,  than  that  I  had 
from  necessity,  when  forced  upon  me  by  others,  voted  for  a  bill  containing 
such  a  clause,  rather  than  to  leave  the  people  without  a  government,  and  have 
the  coantry  kept  in  a  state  of  strife  and  agitation. 

Mr.  Doiens.  1  merely  wish  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  senator,  that  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  exception  ought  to  be  made  were  contained  in  the  remarks 
which  I  made  the  other  day.  He  v^-ill  find  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
there. 

Mr.  Datglas.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  honorable 
senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis).  He  insists  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
protecting  property,  and  that  his  amendment  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting property  under  the  Constitution.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  what  authority 
he  has  for  assuming  that  ?  Do  I  not  desire  to  protect  property  because  I  wisl^ 
to  allow  these  people  to  pass  such  laws  aa  they  deem  proper  respecting  their 
rights  in  property  without  any  exception  ?  lie  might  just  as  well  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  protecting  property  in  merchandise,  in  steam-boats,  in  cattle, 
in  real  estate,  as  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  protecting  property  of  any  other 
description ;  for  I  desire  to  put  them  all  on  an  equality,  and  allow  the  people 
to  make  their  own  laws  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  them.  But  the  difference 
is  this :  he  desires  an  amendment  which  he  thinks  will  recognize  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  as  now  existing  in  thl**  countr}-.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  exists  there  now  by  law.  I  believe  it  is  prohibited  there  by  law  at 
this  time,  and  the  effect,  if  not  the  object  of  his  amendment,  would  be  to  in- 
trodnce  daveiy  by  law  into  a  country  from  which  I  think  a  large  majority  of 
this  Senate  are  of  opinion  it  is  now  excluded,  and  ho  calls  upon  us  to  vote  to 
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introdDce  it  there.  The  senatOT  ftom  Eeotuck;,  who  broncht  fbtward  Ui 
Compromiitc,  tcllausthat  ho  can  DerergiTe  a  Tote  bj  which  h«  will  tnlrodBM 
i>laTei7  wbcre  it  doca  not  exist.  Other  seDston hare  declared  tlwMliMthid|t 
10  an  extent  n'tiich  uuthoriica  iu  to  sMume  that  the  nn^jotitr  of  thii  Henato 
will  nerer  extend  elavcry  bj  law  inio  territory  now  free.  Wlia^  Am,  mat 
be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  proTiiion  efiered  bj  the  Mnator  fttm  lOi- 
diiisipiu?  It  would  be  the  insertion  of  a  proTiiion  that  mu»  InfaUIUy  datat 
tlie  bill,  dcgirive  the  people  of  the  Territoriei  of  goremmeDt,  le«T«  Aem  !■  ft 
stale  1^  anarchy,  end  keep  np  excitement  and  agitation  in  thU  coiWiy.  I 
do  nut  HAT,  nor  would  I  intimate,  that  soch  is  the  object  of  the  leaatar  fnm 
Mii»i»sip|ii.  I  know  that  he  haj  another  and  a  different  obfect-Aii  o^Mt 
which  he  arowE.  Tliat  object  is  to  extend  the  inititation  of  slavoj  to  tUi 
Tcrrilury ;  or,  rather,  at  he  belicTcs  it  to  be  already  cuded  there  bj  l«w,  H 
continiK)  il3  legal  existence  in  the  Tcmtorj. 

After  cUacusHiiig  the  question  of  tbo  power  of  Congrew  to 
prohibit  elaverj'  iu  tlio  Tenitorics,  Mr.  Douglas  continued: 

But  I  do  say  that,  if  left  to  myself  to  carry  oat  my  own  o^nioDi,  I  wooU 
IcaTc  the  whole  subject  to  the  people  of  the  TenilorieB  themMlm,  and  dlnr 
them  (o  introduce  or  to  exclude  Blavciy,  aa  they  iDay  see  proper.  I  bcHm 
that  that  U  the  principle  upon  which  our  innitntioiu  rett.  I  btjieva  it  h  law 
of  those  liglitH  to  be  conceded  to  the  Tcnitories  the  moment  they  hare  |b» 
emmenis  and  Le|>iiilaturefl  established  for  them ;  because,  by  enablilfaiac  ■ 
government  and  giring  them  power  to  fo'rm  a  LegitUture,  yod  admit  ^W 
Ihcy  are  competent  to  govern  themselves ;  otbcrwise  they  would  not  bo  i^ 
tboVized  to  cstablisli  a  Legislature  and  conUde  all  their  nghtt  to  It,  wUl  di 
exception  of  this  one  of  the  institulion  of  slavery.  For  thean  leuoB^  ni 
olhcis  which  I  will  not  enlarge  npon,  I  am  opposed  to  aujr  prorUtM  in  lUl 
bill  prohilnting  the  people  of  the  Territoiy  IVoni  legiiUtiiiit )»  ittptettaAli^ 

n  slaverr.     I  would  desire  to  sec  it  stricken  out;  s    '  ' 
■  e  how  the  Bwiator  froni  Mk-liignn  (Mr.  Cna 
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opposed  to  fd^ing  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures  anj  power  either  to  prohibit 
or  to  introduce  it  I  beliero  that  the  power  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of 
CongresSy  and,  in  that  respect,  I  differ  with  the  senator  from  Illinois  in  toto. 
Sir,  his  argament  is  a  Free-soil  speech ;  it  is  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  so  far  as 
the  argument  goes,  as  to  giving  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
power  of  regulating  every  description  of  property  which  the  citizens  of  the 
ooontry  possess  who  choose  to  emigrate  there.  The  senator  went  vastly  be- 
Tond  what  I  have  heard  before,  because  it  was  then  confined  to  slavery.  But 
he  would  prohibit  all  property,  because,  forsooth,  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  prevented  traders  from  going  into  the  Indian  country  and  selling 
certain  Aticles  to  these  unfortunate  beings.  Sir,  the  first  territorial  govern- 
ments which  we  established  were  simply  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  consisted  of  a  governor  and  council.  And  are  senators  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  governor  and  his  council,  if  governments  should  be  or- 
dained for  these  Territories,  should  have  the  power  of  regulating  property 
entirely?  Sir,  I  never  did  agree  with  my  friend  from  Michigan  in  regard  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  construction  of  the  Nicholson  Letter.  I  never  did 
believe  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  possessed  any  power  whatever  but  such 
as  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  power 
which  it  did  possess  simply  related  to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Sir,  what  do  you  require  of  them  ?  That 
they  shall  pass  no  law  that  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  appro- 
batkm,  learing  them  strictly  to  the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  eveiy  act  that  they  may  pass.  And  yet  gentlemen  get  up  at  this 
day,  and  advocate  on^e  floor  of  the  Senate  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  these 
Territorial  Legislatures,  consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  should  make 
laws  to  affect  every  description  of  property.  I  would  greatly  prefer  that  my 
fiiend  would  leave  out  this  provision,  which  by  some  is  considered  unncccs- 
lary.  The  section,  it  appears  to  me,  effects  every  thing  that  ought  to  be 
denred,  and  it  leaves  no  idea  that  any  thing  is  covered  up  in  it  which  ought 
not  to  be  there. 

Mr,  Douglas,  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  appears  to  mo  that  my 
friend  fnm.  Alabama  has  not  shown  his  usual  courtesy  in  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made.  He  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  my  speech  was  a  Free-soil  speech, 
•nd  a  Wilmot  Proviso  speech.  And  why  ?  because  I  made  an  argument  in 
lavor  of  the  Territorial  Bill  in  the  Senate,  neither  adopting  nor  rejecting  any 
provision  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  Territories.  In  other  words,  I  made 
•n  argnment  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  advocated  by  my  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass),  so  far  as  the  territorial  governments  were  concerned.  The  sen- 
ator from  Alabama  says  that  he  never  agreed  with  my  friend  from  Michigan 
on  this  point,  and  that  my  argument  is  Free-soilism  and  Wilmot  Provisoism. 
He  then  changes  his  position  with  his  eyes  open,  having  advocated  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso  at  the  last  presidential  election,  and  he  became  an  advocate  of  it 
with  his  e^  open  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  King,  I  suppose  the  senator,  in  making  this  statement,  means  noth- 
ing personaL 

MT,DcmglM,  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  King,  I  said  nothing  about  the  argument  as  to  the  power  of  the  Terri- 
torial Lcgulatnre  to  pass  such  laws.  The  portion  to  which  I  referred  was 
that  portion  in  which  ho  contended  that  Congress  had  all  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritones'— to  exdnde  from,  or  admit  into,  or  control  property  in  those  Terri- 
tories. 

Mr.  DomgtoM.  Now,  sir,  we  will  turn  to  that  point.  My  argument  was  in 
fiiTor  oTpassing  a  Territorial  Bill  without  any  provision  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. Inndertake  to  say  that  three  months  ago  the  senator  from  Alabama 
was  in  favor  of— 
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Air.  King.  1  am  Etill  in  faror  of  eslablishing  tenitonnl  gnvctnmenu  with- 
out saying  aoylliing  on  tho  Eubjecl  ofsinrerj,  so  far  a»  the  introduciion  uf  it 
into  or  the  c:tctu»ioii  of  iC  from  tha  TcrriloricB  la  coDccrned.    That  ianbatl    ■ 
was  in  fnvor  of  three  monthH  ago,  and  ia  whnt  I  am  in  favor  of  BliM,  I 

Mr.  DoHfflaa.  1  slated  that  that  has  beta  a  doririne  ttnanimooslj  enUK  'J 
tained,  eo  fur  as  I  hars  nndcrstood  it — that  Icrnlorinl  bills  n'ere  to  be  jiiinnt 
iilent  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  no  provision  was  to  he  mjde  opoa 
the  subjecL    I  understand  that  that  has  been  tbc  nnanimous  doctrRifi ;  that 
is  whnt  I  DOW  advDCalo;  that  is  what  I  made  an  argnmcnt  in  faTor  of.    I 
did  not  propose  to  Roj  in  the  bill  that  the  Territorial  LcKislature  should  faara 
tbe  power  to  lefiialate  on  the  subjeet  of  staTorj,  or  that  Congress  should  fans 
power  to  prohibit  or  eslablish  it  in  the  Territories.     I  proposed  to  atrike  ool 
chat  prohibition  of  the  Temloriul  LeRislature  on  the  suhjcct,  and,  that  betllK 
done,  it  would  read  that  territorial  legislation  shootd  extend  to  all  riehAd 
■abject  of  Icgiiilation  within  their  bonndarie?.     I  jmjpofied  to  itbIeb  it  aa 
open  qacslion,  so  that  tho  people  themselves  could  do  with  it  as  ihfy  pit  wed. 
Now,  sir,  let  me  compare  notes  with  tha  scnaior,  and  see  who  is  in  nvor  d 
Ihe  Wilmot  Proviso  and  Free-soil  doctrine  on  this  point.     He  desires  m  pm- 
hibition  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  ttie  Territorial  Lep^lstarea  ahiJ!  DM 
legislate  in  respect  lo  Blaverr.     Why,  sir,  tho  laws  of  Mexico  prohibiNi 
slavery  in  those  territories  when  we  acquired  them  IrODi  thai  conntry,  ani 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  still  in  force.     AflR'  I 
what  is  it  that  the  senator  proposes  ?  why,  it  is  to  continue  those  laws  in  Ibw^  I 
and  to  prevent  the  people  themselves  from  repealing  them.     And  thai  b  tH  ] 
Tery  doctrine  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  he  wants  to  continue  uf  1 
retain  in  the  bill.     That  «-as  tho  reason  it  was  voted  into  the  bill  by  IW  I 
committee  of  tliirteen,  the  senator  from  Vermont  );iving  (he  casting  toM  W  J 

"  ■   'n.  because  it  was  n  petpelnnlion  of  the  pmhibition  of  alarcry  ft       " 
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tion.  Bat,  sir^whcn  we  are  required  to  retrace  oar  steps  and  renounce 
what  we  have  alleged  to  be  our  principles,  that  becomes  quite  a  different 
question. 

MR.  CASS,  OP   BnCHIGAN. 
•  »•»»•»« 

Kow,  with  respect  to  the  amendments.  I  shall  vote  against  them  both ; 
and  then  I  ohail  rote  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  restriction  in  the  bill  upon 
the  power  of  the  territorial  goTcrnments.  I  shall  do  so  upon  this  ground. 
I  was  opposed,  as  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  has  declared  he  was, 
to  the  insertion  of  this  prohibition  by  the  committee.  I  consider  it  inexpC' 
dient  anlA  unconstitutional.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  right- 
ful power  of  internal  lepslation  in  the  Territories  bclougs  to  the  people.  You 
have  the  right  to  govern,  but  not  to  legislate  for  them — the  doctrine  for  which 
onr  fathers  contended,  and  which  brought  about  our  separation  from  England. 
But,  sir,  how  is  it  possible  to  vote  for  this  interdict  ^vithout  conceding  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ?  Conja^ss  can 
only  insert  this  clause  upon  the  assumption  that  they  have  full  power  over 
the  Territories — power  to  admit,  power  to  exclude,  as  well  as  power  to  say  that 
the  Territorial  Legislature  may  do  one  or  the  other,  for  neither  can  be  exer- 
ciaed  bat  by  virtue  of  full  jurisdiction. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  pending  proposition  has 
already  been  stated — the  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  was  voted  in. 

FBOM  THE  DEBATE   ON  MR.  MORRISES   MOTION   TO    BTBIKB    OUT 

— ^MR.  PHELPS,  OP  VERMONT. 

I  had  determined,  Mr.  President,  not  to  open  my  month  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  I  should  not  do  so  now  were  it  not  for  the  allusion  just 
made  to  me  by  the  senator  from  Mississippi.  It  is  very  true  that  the  provi- 
non  in  the  Clayton  Bill,  as  it  has  been  termed — the  same  proposed  now  to  be 
itricken  ont  of  this  bill^-originatcd  in  the  committee  with  me.  But,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  I  shall  now  vote  against  the  proposition  to  keep  that 
in  the  bill  which,  on  that  occasion,  I  advocated.     *    *    * 

But  the  bill  now  before  us  presents  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light. 
We  pTopotse  now  to  create  a  Legislature  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
Tcmtory,  representing  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  that  people,  and  responsi- 
ble to  that  people  for  their  legislative  course.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  President,  the  subject  assumes,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  different  aspect 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  appointees  of  the  President  are  to  be 
left  to  rcfsulate  this  important  subject,  but  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory,  elected  by  the  people  of  that  Territory,  shall  have 
the  control  over  it.  This  distinction  is,  in  my  judgment,  material ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  proposition  were  now  to  erect  such  a  government  as  was 
contamplated  by  that  bill  in  1848, 1  would  retain  the  position  I  then  occu- 
pied. But  I  feel  bound  now  to  say  that  I  can  not  take  from  a  Legislature, 
elected  by  the  people  of  th^se  Territories,  the  control  over  their  domestic  re- 
lationa.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  so  happens  that  those  of  us  at  the 
North  who  have  heretofore  insisted  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  this  subject  to  exclude  slavery  from  these  Territories  are  now  in  a 
position  to  permit  the  ijeoplc  of  the  Territories  to  have  their  own  way,  and 
Kgalate  the  subject  as  may  suit  themselves.  It  is  unnecessary  fur  me  to  ex- 
plain how  this  change  of  position  has  been  produced.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  saj  now  that  I  regard  this  subject  of  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
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ilnvery  ax  &  fit  subject  of  local  IcRialation,  and  ono  which  ihonid  be  ginn 
excluiit'clr  (o  the  lixal  Lcgialuiures. 

WhcD  It  is  jiruiiuscd  to-Jay  to  ilmy  to  the  people  in  theio  Ttxiitantt,  or 
tlieir  immcdiutc  rcprcscnutivca,  elected  by  tlicmiclvea,  tlic  coDtrol  over  Iba 
BubjccI,  I  must  soy  I  can  not  luittain  the  |n«pasiiion. 

*  •  *  I  do  not  knuiv  but  that  it  a  nccenury  for  mc  to  aik  pardon  Ibr 
UiiTin&  addrcMi'd  the  iJiiDBte  ut  tiiU  time,  I  did  not  intend  to  czjitvw  my 
(ipiniuti  nt  ntl ;  but,  after  tho  alluaioD  made  to  me  by  tlie  acnator  from  Mit- 
»i»i|i|ii,  it  became  neceswiTy  ;  because,  on  tlic  uccaaiun  rcfi^rrcd  to  bj  hicn,  I 
Buliniittcd  this  vi-ry  )jn>i>iwilii>n  to  prevent  the  Tunitorial  LepisJalure  frum 
ftcting  on  this  subject,  and  (in  the  ]>n:i>ent  otciudiin  I  am  agaiiut  the  ]iro|iiM- 
lion.  TEie  rcuwm  n-hy  1  huTo  thani;ed  my  poMiion  iii  wmiily  the  fact  that 
the  Tpslrictiun  in  1B4S  wan  ujon  a  euvcrnmcnt  cn-iileU  b;  the  execntiTa  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  l)y  the  pcu|ilc  of  llie  Trmioij'.  The  rcfitrictioa 
now  prD]iasGd  is  ujion  Ihc  iiniiieJiatu  ivprcwatuiivcs  of  tlot  people. 
MR,  PRATT,  OF   SIARYI.AXD. 

]tlr.  President :  At  tliia  nmcndmcnt  is  up,  1  linjie  I  may  be  alloired  to  M7 
B  few  words,  no  thnt  injr  constituenls  i-itn  underatand  my  position. 

Thu  liivat  iliH-iriuc  uf  the  South,  as  I  imdenuund  ii,  and  tlie  onljr  tnc 
(■itiund  upon  wliicli  the  iSontli  can  stand,  is  tlie  doclriiw  of  nun-intervcnikn. 
Now  whut  I  understand  by  nun-inlcrven(ion  u  tlic  denial  to  ihe  oxeculii* 
and  IPKisiative  autliorilj  of  the  (cdenil  f^n'enimcnt  <if  all  power  over  Ihe  ibIh 
ject  of  siaTcry  any  wlicre  and  cvcij'  wlicre.  Tliat  is  ilio  non-intcTTcntiM 
upon  which  I  hare  been  taught  to  rose  the  riRliti  of  the  South ;  that  is  the 
Bon-interrention  upon  which  I  am  now  willinji  to  rest  them — that  nuitbK 
tho  cxerurfTC  nor  li'ini'laiinj  branches  uf  the  federal  guvcmmcnt  have  il 
"  u  with  II 


any  where.  And  I  am  tliercfore  perfectly  williui:  that  tlie  anicndment  which 
H'as  origiiiiilly  adopted  aliould  be  stnckcn  out,  as  iiruposed  by  my  friend  (im 
Xuir  Hampshire  {-Mr.  NorriK).     Hut  there  is  another  reason' which,  it  h 
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•el  of  officers,  entertaining  very  different  opinions  to  what  would  hare  been 
•ent  two  years  ago,  are  now  to  be  sent  by  the  present  executive,  who  will 
mo0t  heartily  desire  to  exclude  Southern  men.  If  this  bill  is  to  pass  they 
will  be  excluded,  especially  if  this  motion  shall  prevail.  They  will  be  ex- 
daded  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  law  shall  become  final  and  go  into 
OfpenUion. 

The  first  Territorial  Legislature,  considering  the  public  sentiment  there, 
will  exclude  the  South  forever.  For  these  reasons,  I  can  not  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire^ 

MB.  BBBBIEN,  OF  GEOBGIA. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  understand  that  the  direct  effect  of  sanctioning  this 
mmendment  will  be  to  invest  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  with 
the  power  to  allow  or  prohibit  slavery — to  allow  if  they  exist,  or  to  re-enact 
if  they  do  not,  the  Mexican  laws. 

MB.  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

I  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  senator  from  Vermont  Qdr,  Phelps).  I 
regret  that  he  has  not  favored  the  Senate  with  saying  more  than  he  has  done 
upon  this  subject.  One  of  the  most  interesting  speeches  that  I  have  read  was 
pronounced  by  that  senator  two  years  ago,  and  which  really  gave  me  more 
information  upon  this  subject  than  I  have  derived  from  any  thing  which  I 
hsve  heard  during  this  session.  But,  sir,  I  have  not  risen  to  detain  the  Sen- 
mte.  I  have  risen  to  say  a  few  words  only  on  the  proposition  before  the  Sen- 
mte;  and  I  do  think  that,  if  my  Southern  friends,  and  my  Northern  friends 
too,  will  only  listen,  if  I  am  not  entirely  incorrect  iu  the  views  I  propose  to 
present,  they  will  concur  in  the  motion  made  by  the  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  strike  out  this  clause.  The  clause  is  an  interdiction  imposed  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  local  Legislature  either  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery. 
Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  mc  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  Con^tress  has  no  such 
power  according  to  the  Southern  doctrine.  That  doctrine  is  one  of  clear  and 
clean  non-intervention.  The  amendment  in  the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
aomes  the  power  to  exist  in  Congress,  which  is  denied ;  for,  if  Congress  pos- 
•esses  the  power  to  impose  this  interdiction,  Congress  has  the  power  to  im- 
pose theWilmot  Proviso.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  action  of  Congress 
in  the  one  case  is  direct,  and  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  other  case  is 
indirect.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  upon  the  great  principle  upon 
which  Sonthem  gentlemen  have  rested  the  support  of  their  rights,  they  ought 
to  oppose  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress  to  interdict  the  local  Legis- 
latore.  Sir,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  by  the  one  side  of  the  Union,  whose 
interest  it  should  be  to  preserve  the  clause,  the  amendment  is  opposed ;  and 
that  the  other  side  of  the  Union,  whoso  principles,  according  to  my  humble 
ccmception,  should  lead  them  to  oppose  the  clause  which  is  proposed  to  bo 
stricken  out,  are  in  favor  of  it.  In  point  of  interest,  the  North  should  be  for 
retaining  the  clause,  because  if,  as  they  suppose,  and  as  I  believe,  there  is  at 
this  moment  an  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  this  clause  serves  to 
continue  that  abolition  of  slavery ;  therefore  it  is  to  their  interest  to  retain 
this  clause,  because  it  would  give  an  additional  security  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery,  which  they  desire.  I  know  that  my  Northern  friends  who  are  anx- 
kms  to  exclude  this  clause  by  the  adoption  of  this  omendment,  go  upon  a 
higher  principle  than  mere  interest.  They  go  upon  the  very  principle  which 
Uie  Sooth  has  cont?nded  for.  They  say — fur  upon  this  subject  I  have  con- 
Tersed  with  them  freely — that  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  to  their  inter- 
est which  might  result  from  the  retention  of  the  clause,  but  that  it  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  principle  for  which  they  have  contended  on  behalf  of  South- 
ern interests,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  on  the  subject  of 
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ilareij.  They  ^ciU  tarrifiM  their  intereiti  for  Ihe  prescrralitm  of  Ihs  _ 
prindfJe  npoD  which  they  are  villinp  to  Btaoil  with  their  Soulhern  frieadt^ 
Ih«  principle  of  non-inlclveiilioD ;  and  which,  if  ibc  amendmcDt  prcvaili,!^ 
the  priociple  which  peirsde*  the  «mire  bill,  running  through  it  from  flnt  to 
last.  I  know,  dr,  that  nnothei  principle  ha»  been  coniendHl  fur  bj  Soulb«MI 
gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  and  ihat  principle  \s,  that  the  Constitation  rf 
the  Uniied  Slntcs  confers  upon  the  Elavchoider  the  right  to  carry  hia  i'  " 
into  theKO  Terrilories.  If  bo,  where  is  the  neccstnly  of  this  inlerdii-tion  7 
Conslitulioti  iii  paraniomit  and  auprcmc  j  and  if  the  Legislatnrc  of  the  To^ 
lory  were  lo  pius  any  law  in  violation  of  the  Conutitnlion,  that  law  anqnw' 
tionably  wonld  be  Dill]  and  Toiil  from  the  moment  of  its  paMaRe ;  and,  Ml 
nggeated  by  Ihe  BenHtor  from  Haryland,  there  is  a  mispcnBion  of  ibe  opn- 
tiona  of  this  bill  in  reference  to  the  only  Tenitoi^  in  contest — New  Memca  \J', 
tbi*  aide  of  the  Hio  Gratide,  nnttl  this  effort  at  compromJEe  shall  be  rnirrr^n 
fill,  or  thwarted  and  defeated.  It  appenra  to  mc,  therefore,  tfaM  opoa  nT 
very  priociple  for  nhich  Southern  (^nllcmcD  bare  stood  up,  they  riundl 
strike  oat  thid  clause  from  the  bill,  and  tcarc  it  a  clear  and  icdiqiiiubk  tfl 
of  DoD-interTention,  from  the  enacting  clause  to  Ibe  end, 

UB.  CASS,  OF  MICHIGAN. 
Bat,  qnitliDg  the  subject  of  Icfiislative  inconnatency,  and  adiertini:  to  dW 
immediate  propo»ilion,  let  me  ask  what  you  arc  doing.  What?  Ton  Itf 
passing  a  low  for  the  organisation  of  a  govemmenl  for  Ibe  peoph  of  SMPl 
Mexico,  not  for  the  regnlation  of  their  own  domestic  concenu — iboae  mW 
tiona  of  life  which  beloi^  essentially  lo  eveiy  free  commuiiiij.  Yon  do  vM 
undertake  to  tax  them.  It  would  be  a  monslroas  aoumplion,  atnbiefafA 
eiy  American  would  revolt.  Yon  do  not  andenake  to  reflate  the  telati 
of  buBband  and  wife,  or  parent  and  child,  or  guardinn  Bnd  ward,  nor  lO  J 
nouDCC  upon  the  olber  iDtemnl  questions  which  belong  to  Ihcm.  W«  >ha 
all  revolt  aleo  at  tuch  an  attemjit.     Well,  sir,  it  is  not  iu  (lie  power  tit ' 
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a  claim,  where  there  is  no  representation,  change  the  terms  as  we  may,  is  the 
Teiy  essence  of  tyranny.  It  was  for  this  right  of  self-government  that  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  entered  into  a  fearful  contest  with  the  mightiest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ont  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and 
by  their  nndannted  firmness,  they  came  triumphantly,  securing  their  own  lib- 
erties, and  ours  too,  so  long  as  we  hare  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  maintain 
them.  And  I  must  confess  that  nothing  has  astonished  me  more,  in  all  the 
discnwions  that  have  grown  out  of  this  controversy,  than  the  coolness  with 
which  gentlemen  rise  here  and  maintain  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  thcHO  distant  Territories  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  annihilating  human  free- 
dom, and  establishing  arbitrary  power  by  the  same  pretension.  If  this  is  not 
tyranny,  tell  mo  what  it  is.  Is  your  claim  founded  on  the  Constitution  ? 
rut  your  finger  on  the  place  and  show  it.  There  is  not  the  first  word  which, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  gives  it  to  yon.  Even  the  right  to  organize  gov- 
ernments is  not  there.  But  if  you  assume  that  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  what 
necessity  is  there  for  you,  not  to  govern  these  distant  people,  but  to  legislate 
for  them,  and  to  take  from  them  the  very  first  attribute  of  freedom  ?  Do 
yon  found  this  claim  upon  your  superior  wisdom — upon  your  capacity  to  judge 
what  is  suited  to  the  people  better  than  they  can  judge  for  themselves  ?  I 
ask  you  where  ever  there  was  an  arbitrary  government  which  had  not  the 
same  self-sufiScient  opinion  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people?  Lord  North  thought  so  and  said  so.  The  sultan  thinks  so ;  and  at 
Vienna  and  FetcrBburgh  to  doubt  such  a  clear  proposition  is  to  insure  a  res- 
idence in  Siberia,  or  to  exhaust  life  in  Austrian  dungeons. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  these  bills,  the  sen- 
ators elect  from  the  State  of  California  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate.  They  heard  all  these  debates 
•^debates  upon  a  bill  so  deeply  important  to  their  state,  and 
upon  the  passage  of  which,  it  was  believed,  depended  their  ad- 
mission as  senators  of  the  United  States.  The  senator  from 
niinoifl  had  the  California  Bill  under  his  espeoial  charge.  He 
was  its  friend  and  advocate — ^its  champion  and  defender.  He 
proclaimed  his  views  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  enable  a 
deaf  man  to  hear  them,  and  in  language  so  plain  that  a  simple- 
ton could  understand  him.  His  speeches  were  published  daily, 
and  were  read  by  all.  The  senators  from  California  were  not 
deaf,  nor  were  they  simpletons ;  they  read  the  papers,  and  read 
and  understood  the  sentiments  of  every  man  in  the  Senate 
npon  the  Territorial  question.  Yet,  nine  years  later,  one  of 
those  senators,  who  had  heard  Douglas  make  the  speeches  we 
have  quoted  above,  told  the  people  of  California  that  he  had 
voted  to  remove  Judge  Douglas  from  the  committee  where  he 
had  matured  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  because,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  1858,  that  man  Douglas  had  declared  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the  people  of  a  Territory,  through 
their  own  Legislature,  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  did  not  desire 
it  in  the  Territory !    Wonderful  awakening  to  the  cause  of 
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justice!  In  1859,  WiujAif  M.  Gwnr,  tenator  from  tlie  Stat* 
of  California,  declared  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  bo  a  poUlial 
ontcaat,  who  had  been  displaced  from  the  chairmansUp  of  ft 
committee  becauee  he  had  eipressed  an  opinion  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  might  ezdade  slavery  by  the  action  of  thrir  Tov 
ritorial  Legislature ;  and  in  1860  the  same  Wilijam  M.  Gwnr 
Bclcctcd  from  tlie  eisty  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
the  Eomc  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  the  most  appropriate  yenoa 
to  present  his  credentials  to  the  United  States  Senate,  not- 
withstanding ho  had,  in  the  hcai-iug  of  aoid  Gwin,  a  few  veeks 
previously,  in  the  speeches  wo  have  quoted,  expressed  tbe 
same  opinions  most  imequivocally,  broadly,  and  dis^nctlj. 
Wonderful  change  of  opinion!  Rcmarlmble  fiilling  of  the 
scales! 

THS  DBSTBircnOK  Off  "THE  OUHIBCS." 

On  the  3lBt  of  July,  after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Norrifl*!  mo- 
tion, Mr,  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  dcBiring  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
viHO  of  Mr.  DawBon,  attached  to  the  proposiliou  of  Mr.  BraA- 
bury,  moved  to  strike  out  all  those  scctious  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mex- 
ico, intending,  when  that  motion  was  agreed  to,  to  move  to 
t  all  of  ill  cm  again  except  the  Dawson  amendment,  in 
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The  question  was,  after  much  debate  and  many  rejected  mo- 
tioDS  to  adjourn,  etc.,  taken  on  Mr.  Pearce*s  motion  to  restore 
the  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to  New  Mexico,  and  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  25,  nays  29.  So  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  were  both  put  out  of  the  omnibus. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  all  relating  to  Utah,  leav- 
ing California  alone  in  the  bill,  but  that  motion  failed. 

Mr.  Atchison  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  relating 
to  Galifomia,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
omnibus."    This  was  rejected  by  a  tic  vote,  29  to  29. 

Motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  in  rapid  succession,  but  all  failed ;  the  Senate  was  de- 
termined to  finish  the.  bill  that  night. 

At  last  the  Senate  reconsidered  the  vote  rejecting  Mr. 
Atchison's  motion,  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  25,  struck  out 
all  that  related  to  California.  And  Utah  was  the  only  pas- 
senger left  in  the  omnibus ! 

An  incident  took  place  at  this  time  which  has  derived  a  pe- 
culiar significance  from  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Congress  since  that  time.  It  being  necessary 
to  alter  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Utah,  in  order  to  include 
some  settlement  whose  exact  locality  had  to  some  extent  been 
more  definitely  ascertained,  fiuce  the  original  framing  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  fix  the  southern  boundary  upon 
the  line  of  37°  north  latitude. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  insert  36°  30'  in  lieu 

of  37°. 

Mr.  Douglas  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification  of 
his  own. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  "  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
as  a  reason  why  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  against  3G°  30'  because  I  think  there  is  an  implication  in 
it.  (Laughter.)  I  will  vote  for  37°,  or  36°  either,  just  as  it  is 
convenient,  but  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  here 
is  an  attempt  in  this  bill — ^I  will  not  say  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  mover — to  pledge  this  Senate  and  Congress  to  the  imag- 
inofy  line  of  36°  30',  because  there  are  some  historical  recol- 
lections connected  with  it  in  regard  to  this  controversy  about 
slavery.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  never  will, 
by  vote  or  speech,  admit  or  submit  to  any  thing  that  may  bind 
the  action  of  our  legislation  here,  to  make  the  parallel  of  36° 

G2 
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30'  the  boundary-line  between  slave  and  free  territory.  And 
Tvhen  I  sny  that,  I  explain  the  reason  why  I  go  against  the 
amendment." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  rejected,  yeas  26,  nays 
27,  and  among  those  voting  in  the  negative — voting  never  to 
admit  or  enbinit  to  any  thing  that  might  bind  the  action  of 
Congres.s  to  make  the  Slissouri  Compromise  line  of  36°  30'  tb© 
bouudnry  between  alave  and  free  territory — were  Chase  <tf 
Ohio,  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  Ham- 
Hn  of  Maine,  and  Seward  of  Ncw*York,  who,  five  years  there- 
after, denounced  the  repeal  or  removal  of  that  "  ima^nary 
line"  when  proposed  by  the  same  senator  who  now  moved  iu 
recognition!  In  1B50  these  abolitionists  refused  to  Toto  to 
make  it  the  southern  boundary  of  a  territory,  lest  doing  ao 
might,  by  implication,  be  an  admission  of  the  "historical  rcO- 
ollections"  of  that  line.  In  1854,  no  men  were  more  loud  or 
more  vehement  than  these  same  men  in  glorifying  th«  "faiii" 
lorical  recollections"  of  the  "aaered  compact"  and  "tim&hoi^ 
ored  compromise!" 

The  amendment  having  been  rejected,  the  following  remaili 
were  made : 

Mr.  Douglas.  "It  is  necessary  to  make  some  change  of 
boundary  in  order  to  include  the  Mormon  settlements.     Tliir^ 
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Torney  of  Teoneiaee,  Underwood  of  Kentucky,  Wales  of  Delaware,  Yalee  of 
Florida— Total,  82. 

Nay» — Baldwin  of  Connecticnt,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Chase  of  Ohio,  Clarke 
of  Rhode  Island,  DaTis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Dodge  of 
Wisconsin,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  Hale  of  New  Hamp- 
diire,  Hamlin  of  Maine,  Miller  of  New  Jersey,  Pearce  of  Maryland,  Seward 
of  New  York,  Smith  of  Connecticnt,  Upham  of  Vermont,  Walker  of  Wiscon- 
no,  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts — ^Total,  18. 

The  next  day  the  bill  was  passed  without  a  division.    The 

title  was  amended  to  read,  '^  A  Bill  to  establish  a  Territorial 

Gk>Temment  for  the  Territory  of  Utah  ;^'  and  the  bill  was  sent 

to  the  House. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  BECAME  OP  THE  COMPROMISE. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, after  debate,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  reported  by  him  for  the  admission  of  California. 
An  amendment  was  proposed  to  limit  her  southern  boundary 
by  the  line  of  36°  30',  which  was  rejected.  The  bill  was  de- 
bated daily  until  the  12th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
iDg,  and  on  the  next  day  was  passed — ^yeas  34,  nays  18. 

On.  August  7th  Mr.  Pearce  introduced  a  bill  making  pro- 
posals to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and  west- 
em  boundaries,  its  general  features  and  objects  being  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  relating  to 
this  question ;  and,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  the  bill, 
on  August  0th,  passed  the  Senate  by  yeas  30,  nays  20. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  had  pass- 
ed, Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  establish  a  Ter- 
Titorial  Crovemment  for  New  Mexico.  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  that  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  15th 
of  August  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed — ^yeas  27,  nays  10. 

TheJ'ugitive  Slave  Bill  was  taken  up  on  August  15th;  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  the  23d  by  a  vote  of  yeas  27, 
nays  12,  and  passed  on  the  26th  without  a  division. 

On  the  28th  of  August  the  Bill  to  Suppress  the  Slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  the  last  of  the  series  of 
measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay's  committee  of  thirteen, 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  During  its  consideration  Mr. 
Seward  moved  as  a  substitute  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the 


District  tt  Columbia,  which  proposition  was  debated  at  great^  i 
length.     The  ameDdment  was  rejected,  but  five  senators  vot- 
ing for  it,  viz.,  Chaso,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Hale,  Seward,  and  H 

Upham. 
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Daring  this  debate,  the  powers  and  authority  of  Sonth  Ctro> 
Una  and  Louisiana  to  prohibit  immigration  and  residence  of 
negroes  within  their  respective  limits  was  elaborately  diacossed^ 
the  debate  at  times  becoming  animated,  and  frequently  veij 
personal.    Vpon  that  point  Mr.  Douglas  E!ud : 

'-M;  own  state  has  been  frequenllr  referred  la  in  this  dGbata  ■■  ooM^B- 
ing  ■  provision  in  licr  CuiislilutioD  gioiilarto  (lie  one  complaineil  of  iB&oDIh 
Carolina,  Lonisiann,  and  otbcr  states.  Illinois  hai  a  prOTJsion  in  '  ~ 
Rlitution  makinf*  it  the  dul?  of  the  LegislatarG  in  provide  efficient 
kceiiing  all  negroes  from  coming  into  thD  stale  who  were  not  natiTei  of  of 
residents  in  the  Etato  Bi  tbe  lime  of  (lie  adoption  of  that  instninieDt. 
then,  is  a  clear  case  of  legislation  ot  this  ilescriptioQ  in  a  free  state. 
too,  bare  a  conetilational  proTuion  upon  tbia  eabject ;  and.  before  that 
tntional  prorision  was  ailoplcd  bj  bd  overwhelming  jnajorilj  of  our  people — 
it  baring  been  submitted  to  the  pooplo  separate!)',  and  independent  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Const llntion,  bo  as  to  get  an  expression  of  the  popular  voice  on 
the  subject — even  before  that  provision  was  adopted,  oar  laws  provided  that 
if  a  nei;To  came  into  ibc  state  be  wa£  required  to  procBre  a  while  man  10  go 
hia  iiccurily  for  good  behavior,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  give  the  k- 

rily  he  was  hired  ont  to  service  for  one  year ;  if,  at  the  end  of  tbe  year,  te 
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Mictment  of  these  laws,  are  protected  in  the  enjojment  of  all  their  civil 
rights,  bat  thej  are  not  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  whites.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  serre  on  juries,  or  in  the  militia,  or  to  Tote  at  elections,  or 
to  exercise  any  other  political  rights.  They  are  recognized  as  inhabitants, 
and  protected  as  snch  in  all  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  While  we 
protect  those  who  are  there,  and  their  posterity,  wc  do  not  intend  to  be  inun- 
dated by  colonies  of  negroes  from  other  states,  sent  to  us  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  them  at  home. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Illinois  has  adopted  this  system  of  legislation,  and, 
haring  adopted  it,  we  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  it  unless  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Wc  are  willing  to  have  that  question 
tested.  We  invite  any  gentleman  who  deems  it  right  to  oppose  these  laws 
to  bring  his  suit.  We  will  furnish  him  all  facilities  for  having  the  question 
decided,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether  the  right  exists  or  not.  I  would 
much  have  preferred  this  question  should  have  arisen  between  two  of  the  free 
states  of  the  Union,  when  there  would  have  been  no  prejudices  or  sectional 
jealousies,  or  other  improper  motives  to  enter  into  it  to  bios  our  judgment 
and  excite  our  passions,  than  to  see  it  arrayed  here  as  one  of  the  sectional 
qaestions  between  the  North  and  the  SSouth." 

On  the  16th  of  September  this  bill  was  passed — ^yeas  33, 
nays  19.  All  these  bills  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
House,  and  were  approved  by  the  President. 

Pending  the  question  on  the  passage  of  this  last  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  made  in  the  debate : 

Mr.  BeiOon,  I  wish  this  morning  to  make  a  remark  which  is  called  for  by 
what  has  taken  place.  I  am  one  of  those  who  insisted,  both  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  that  certain  bills,  commonly  called  the 
Omnibas,  should  be  sspnrated,  and'  treated  on  their  own  merits.  I  was  an- 
swered by  arguments  of  expediency,  that  the  bills  would  pass  sooner  all  to- 
gether, and  that  thereby  a  better  effect  would  be  produced  in  settling  the 
public  mind.  I  disagreed  with  those  arguments,  and  I  then  brought  upon 
myself  a  great  deal  of  censure  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
mj  own  state.  The  thing  is  now  over ;  the  votes  have  been  taken,  and  the 
rasahi  tell  what  history  will  tell,  that  I  was  right  in  every  thing  that  I  said. 
We  have  had  votes  upon  every  subject,  and,  when  separated,  every  subject 
passed — ^passed  quickly,  without  a  struggle,  and  by  a  great  majority ;  and  the 
effect  on  the  public  mind  has  besn  just  as  sedative  as  if  the  whole  dose  had 
been  taken  at  once ;  and,  sir,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  four  leading  measures,  the  admission  of  California,  the  Territorial 
ftOTemment  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Texan 
Boundary  question,  we  find  that  the  yeas  who  voted  for  all  the  four  measures 
amount  to  just  seventeen  I  and,  counting  in  one  who  was  absent  (Mr.  Clay), 
they  wonld  have  been  just  eighteen — eighteen  out  of  sixty.  That  there  may 
bs  no  mistake  about  it,  I  will  read  the  names,  so  that,  if  I  am  wrong  in  any 
particular,  I  may  bo  corrected.  Those  who  voted  for  all  the  measures  are 
Messrs.  Bradbniy,  Bright,  Cass,  Cooper,  Dodge,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Felch, 
Houston,  Jones,  Mangum,  Norris,  Shields,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  and 
Whitcomb— just  seventeen,  and  the  one  absent  would  make  eighteen.  And 
that  I  hold  to  be  the  true  strength  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  as  proved  bv  the  rc- 
ault  when  every  memberw  as  at  liberty  to  vote  precisely  as  he  thoug)it  right, 
uninfluenced  by  any  other  consideration  than  what  belonged  to  the  bill  itself. 
Hicn,  with  respect  to  the  committee  of  thirteen,  I  find  there  were  only  five 
of  dMun  voting  for  the  whole  of  these  measures ;  and  I  will  read  their  names, 
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to  Ihat,  ir  (here  be  anv  mistake,  I  maj  bo  corrected:  tbe]''  were  Iteo^ 
Bright,  Cbss,  Cooj^cr,  DickioHin,  and  Dodgo  of  lown.  So  that  there  «em 
only  iiTQ  or  the  conimillec  out  of  ihirteen  who  voted  for  nil  o(  ihcse  billi;  «as 
of  ihem  (Mr.  Webster)  being  absent  bj  reason  cf  acceptinR  ■  cabinet  appoialK 
m>?[it,  and  another  for  hU  health.  Now,  sir,  the  mujorily  by  which  tbctilL'' 
bills  |ia£sed  scvernlly  irera  these:  Utah  by  a  ma^rit;of  eighteen ;  TexM 
Bonnitaiy  by  a  majority  of  ten;  Califomiaby  a  nuyoriiyof  Bixteen;  aJtdNeM 
Mexico  by  a  majority  of  Bevonteen.  I  give  theae  results  for  the  purpoaa  of 
justifyiDf;  myself  in  standing  oat  forwhat  1  contidcred  to  be  a  parliamennof 
fan'  in  originally  niahing  to  separate  all  theae  bills,  and  I  now  £oy  ihal  at 
reaalt  hna  canfimicil  crery  Ihiog  I  said  upon  thii  Iloor. 

Mr.  Dadyc  of  Iowa.  I  rise  for  the  pnrpose  of  correcliog  the  senator  bott 
Missoari.  1  wish  to  say,  as  a  historical  fact,  that  I  was  nut  one  oT  the  con- 
milicc  of  thirteen. 

ifr.  Btatott.  Ah !  then  that  makes  my  position  lo  much  the  stronger,  ui 
reduces  the  number  lo  four  out  of  the  whole  thirteen. 

Mr.  DacU  of  Mississippi.  While  Bcnttcmen  are  diTiding  the  honors  tlut 
lesnlt  rroin  the  passage  of  these  bills,  either  in  a  joint  or  separate  form,  I 
hnro  only  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  velcom    "     '"" 
whole.     I  do  not  represent  that  pnblic  opinion  which  required  the  , 
of  them,  either  jointly  or  separately.     If  any  man  Las  a  riRht  lo  be  pimid 
the  saoecss  of  these  meoseree,  it  is  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  " 
They  were  brought  before  the  Senate  by  the  commillco,  which  it 
has  done  eo  much  for  the  honor  of  the  Senate  and  the  pence  of  the 
merely  stuck  together — the  work  of  otbcr  men,  save  and  except  the  litds ! 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Calambia.     I  merely  viah  to 

Ihat,  BO  far  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  community  which  I  represent  haab 

shadowed  forth  in  public  meetings  and  in  the  public  pre^v  it  bos  been  wboRiF  * 
advene  to  the  (p^at  body  of  these  measures.     I  roled  for  one — thai  wUdl 
the  senator  from  Virginia  originated,  and  which  was  modified  in  tbeSeuta 
till  I  ihoiighl,  as  far  as  wo  could  make  it  so,  il  becsme  efficient  for  tlio  p 
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vehemently  denounced,  and  had  but  few  willing  or  competent 
defenders.  When  ho  arrived  in  Chicago,  that  city  was  in  a 
tempest  of  abolition  fury.  The  excitement  was  general,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  act  was  really  and  truly  of  the  infamous  character  that  was 
represented  by  the  abolitionists.  The  city  council,  yielding  to 
the  storm,  had  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  act  as  a  vi- 
olation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  law 
of  Grod,  and  those  senators  and  representatives  who  voted  for 
it,  and  also  those  who  were  absent,  and,  consequently,  did  not 
vote  against  it,  as  traitors,  Benedict  Arnolds,  and  Judas  Iscar- 
iots.  The  council  also  released  the  '^  citizens,  officers,  and  po- 
lice of  the  city"  from  all  obligation  to  assist  or  participate  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  declared  that  "it  ought  not  to 
be  respected  by  any  intelligent  community."  On  the  next 
night  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  approving  and  sanctioning  the  action  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  organizing  violent  and  successful  resistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  A  committee  repoited  to  this  meeting  a 
series  of  resolutions  more  revolutionary  in  their  character,  and 
going  to  a  greater  extent  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  fed- 
eral government  than  even  those  of  the  Common  Council. 
Numerous  speeches  in  support  of  the  resolutions  were  received 
with  boisterous  and  furious  applause,  pledging  their  authors 
to  resist  even  unto  "  the  dungeon  and  the  grave." 

Mr.  Douglas  appeared  upon  the  stand,  and  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  and  the 
phrensied  excitement  which  seemed  to  rage  all  around  him,  he 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  assembled  people  of  the  city  in 
vindication  of  all  the  measures  of  adjustment,  and  especially 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  lie  said  he  would  not  make  a 
speech  that  night,  because  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  not 
sufficiently  broad  to  authorize  a  speech  in  defense  of  those 
measures ;  but  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to 
give  notice  that  on  the  next  night  he  would  address  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  upon  these  subjects.  He  iuAdtcd  men  of  all 
parties  and  shades  of  opinion  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  answer  every 
objection  made,  and  every  question  which  should  be  propound- 
ed, touching  the  measures  of  adjustment,  and  especially  the 
Fugitive  Bill.    After  farther  discussion,  and  much  confusion 
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and  opposition,  the  meeting  was  induced  to  adjourn,  and  bear  ^ 
Mr,  Douglas's  defense  before  ihey  would  condemn  Lira.     IH  I 
the  meAii  time,  the  excitement  continued  to  iuereasc,  and  tlM  I 
next  night  (October  23)  &  tremendous  concourse  of  people  ft 
sembled — by  lar  llio  lai^est  meeting  ever  bold  in  the  city — oodE  I 
Mr.  Douglas  delivered  a  spccub  in  defense  of  the  Fugitive  S\xv»  t 
Act  and  other  measures:    The  meeting  then  resolved  unoni^ 
moitahj  to  faithfully  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Fugi> 
live  Slave  Law,  and  to  perforin  every  other  duty  and  oUig» 
tion  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,    The  meeting 
.ilso  adopted,  with  only  eight  or  ten  dissenting  voices,  a  r 
lution  repudiating  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  and  tl 
adjourned  with  nine  cheers — three  for  Douglas,  three  for  ti 
Constitution,  and  three  for  the  Uni 

In  the  debaic  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote,  Judge  I>oilg< 
las  entered  into  an  cxplan.ition  of  tho  causes  whicii  prodnoed 
his  absence  at  the  time  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  f 
sage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  also  of  his  votes  for  tl 
Wilmot  Proriso.    Althongh  these  explanations  i 
more  than  a  year  subsequent  to  his  speech  before  tho  Chicag^Tl 
niectinij,  it  is  dfL>mi><l  :ip|,rii|irialc  to  ineludo  them  here,  andtft 
f..llo«-  UiL^ni  np  liy  llic  ^|.t■l■,■ll  « l,i,-!i  is  so  fi-eqiifntly  refetrrf 
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Mli^  that  all  those  whose  names  are  not  recorded  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
dodged  the  question!  Whatever  political  sins  I  may  at  any  time  hare  com- 
mitted,  I  think  I  majr  safely  assert  that  no  senator  ever  doubted  my  willing- 
nesi  to  assume  the  full  measure  of  responsibility  resulting  from  my  official  po- 
■itkm.  The  dodging  of  votes — the  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility — is  no 
part  of  my  system  of  political  tactics.  And  yet,  sir,  the  special  organ  of  the 
administration  has  on  several  occasions  accused  me,  in  connection  with  the 
disdognished  senator  from  Michigan,  with  having  dodged  the  vote  on  this 
hill.  In  order  to  put  this  accusation  to  rest,  once  for  all,  now  and  forever,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  which  occo- 
doned  my  absence  at  the  time  the  bill  passed,  although  it  may  subject  me  to 
the  mortification  of  exposing  my  private  and  pecuniary  affairs  to  the  public 
view.  I  had  a  pecuniary  obligation  maturing  in  New  York  for  near  four 
thousand  dollars,  in  payment  of  property  which  I  had  purchased  in  Chicago. 
Apprehending  that  my  public  duties  with  reference  to  these  very  compromise 
questions  might  render  it  improper  to  leave  the  city  when  the  day  of  pay- 
ment arrived,  I  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Maury,  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  to  arrange  the  matter  for  me  temporarily  until  my 
official  duties  would  enable  me  to  give  it  my  personal  attention.  Feeling 
entirely  secure  under  this  arrangement,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  until,  on  the 
day  the  debt  became  due,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Maury,  expressing  his 
deep  regret  and  mortification  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  absence 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  his  bank  on  that  day,  he  was  unable  to  carry 
oat  the  arrangement.  I  thus  found  myself  suddenly  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  New.  York  instantly,  or  to  suffer  my  note 
lo  be  protested,  and  the  commercial  credit  of  my  endorser  to  be  greatly  im- 
jMured.  I  immediately  passed  around  the  chamber,  and  inquired  of  several 
senators  on  each  side  friendly  to  the  Fugitive  Bill  whether  I  coufd  venture 
to  \yi  absent  three  or  four  days  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  this  item  of 
Imtinciis,  and  I  received  from'  them  the  uniform  answer  that  the  discussion 
woold  continue  at  least  a  week,  and  probably  two  weeks  longer,  before  the 
Toting  could  begin.  Kelying  implicitly  upon  this'  assurance,  I  went  from  tho 
Senate  Chamber  directly  to  tho  cars,  and,  riding  all  night,  arrived  in  New 
York  the  next  day.  Meeting  several  Illinois  friends  there,  I  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  obligation,  and  avoid  a  protest  during  the  three  days'  grace  allowed 
me  bv  law.  While  dining  with  these  friends  at  the  Astor  House  on  the  day 
I  had  concluded  my  business,  one  of  them  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Fugi- 
tive Bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate. 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  Ho 
then  showed  me  the  paper  containing  the  telegraphic  announcement,  when  I 
immediately  rose  from  the  table,  and  told  my  friends  that  I  must  leave  for 
Washington  that  afternoon,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Inll  on  itsjinal 
poMwage  the  next  day.  I  left  Now  York  in  the  five  o'clock  train  that  after- 
noon, and,  after  riding  all  night,  on  my  arrival  here  the  next  day,  I  found 
that  the  final  vote  had  been  taken  the  day  prerious.  I  immediately  consulted 
with  my  colleague,  now  present  (Mr.  Shields),  who  authorizes  me  to  say  that 
he  dirtinctlv  recollects  the  conversation  in  which  I  expressed  my  deep  regret 
that  I  could  not  have  arrived  here  in  time  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  that  I  in- 
tended then  to  ask  of  the  Senate  permission  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  ab- 
sence; in  reply  to  which  my  colleague  suggested  that  such  an  explanation 
would  be  entirely  unnccessay,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  well  known  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  that  I  was  in  favor  of  tho  bill ;  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  in  all  probability  tho  bill  would  undergo  some  amendment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  would  require  its  being  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  when  I  would  have  an  opportunity  not  only  of  speak- 
ing^ but  of  Toting  for  the  bill.    I  acquiesced  in  this  suggestion  of  my  col- 
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IcngnP,  nnd  for  thnt  rcison  miule  no  czpl.ination  at  fhat  tims.  A  few  daji 
alknruTd,ns  vuii  wpll  know  (Mr.  tjbii-lilf  bvillfi  in  tlic  clmir),  Bod  ms  muj 
OLiicr  noiiatoni'inay  m-oUuM,  I  wan  taken  ill,  niiU  rcnJcrcd  incnpoble  of  lieini 
in  iliG  Senate  bnl  a  few  time*  dorini;  this  nMiduo  of  iho  «cwion.  I  wm  cmi- 
lined  10  ni;  bed  for  oeveral  weeks,  cxiendini;  U^ond  llic  k^urnment,  bar- 


lion  (if  one  urmvcuIlcaKucs  of  the  lluuseuf  HciirewDtaiivei.  Kreiy  when 
(111  niT  route  I  found  tlio  niun  lioigturons  and  aetemitiicd  opjioution  to  iha 
Fugitive  Law ;  Init  nowhere  was  Ihe  cxi'itenicnt  >o  fierce  mid  tcnific  u  at 
<'hlc>ito,  wlicre  1  liad  revontly  taken  up  my  reEidencc.  Tlicre  ilic  pres  and 
llio  pulpit  had  juinrd  in  tlic  work  of  uiixrciiresenliiliun  and  dcnunviatiun.  A 
■Irtrii  (tf  dolcniiiiiud  rchLjioDuo  liad  licen  incited,  nnd  iccmcd  to  perradc  Iba 
whiilu  community.  The  C-ummon  Cuiinrilof  the  city,  in  ils  official  capaciir, 
had  poHCtl  rcKulntions  denouncing  tlie  Kiigitii'e  Slave  Law  as  n  violation  of 
tlie  law  of  Uud  and  tliu  Cmuiiitiitiun  vt  the  L'niied  tjlotct,  celling  upon  Ihft 
police  of  the  eiry  to  dttteganl  It,  anil  the  uitizenn  not  to  obey  it.  The  next 
lught  a  meelinK  of  :!0U0  pco(>lo  nsM'inliled;  and  in  llint  meeting,  in  the  inidit 
of  ilic  nKut  terrilic  np)iluuse,  it  was  dctemiinL'd  to  defy  "di^ath,  tlic  dnngEon, 
and  the  grave,"  in  resiKtauco  to  the  exccutimi  (if  tlic  law.  I  walked  into 
that  meeting,  and  fmro  the  Mond  gave  notice  that  on  the  next  night  I  woold 
iHi]icar  there  and  defend  every  iuGu«ure  uf  the  (^omproniiM!,  nnd  Mpeciallr 
tile  Fngitivc  Slave  I<aw,  from  ench  ond  eveiy  olijcction  ur^nd  to  it,  andl 
called  uiHm  tliii  cniiro  |iei>|ile  of  thu  city  to  come  and  licar  me.  I  ttdd  ikaC 
body  of  men  there  asueinblcd,  iii  tlie  fai:e  of  their  deniincintiona  and  of  thdr 
tlireatH,  that  I  was  ri];lit  and  ihcy  were  Mrrong,  and  if  tbcy  would  cune  and 
heat'  me  I  would  jiroi'e  it  to  tliem. 

Till)  next  Dik'hi.  in  the  presence  of  4000  people,  witli  the  dty  council  aad 
the  abolitionists  ncrnpyinf;  iiositiuns  in  friinl  of  die  viand,  wbiel.  wna  ponialtr 
sumiiiiidcil  ill  the  rear  liy  n  laTf^e  Ixidy  uf  aimed  negroes,  inelnding  nuj 
'""'""    ■  ■  aliKHl,  and  mode  the  rpuiii^h  which  I  now  hold  in  nyluad. 
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tire  groimd.  I  will  onlj  detain  the  Senate  while  I  read  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  refer  to  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  speech  for  the  whole  series.  (See 
Chicago  Speech.) 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  same  city  council  assembled  on 
tiba  next  night,  and  repealed  their  nullifying  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  twelve 
toone. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  given  yon  a  detailed  account  of  my  course  in 
relation  to  the  Fugitive  Law.  I  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  it.  I  sub- 
mit the  facts,  and  leave  the  Senate  and  country  to  draw  their  own  concln- 
lionfl.  These  facts  are  not  now  submitted  for  the  first  time.  They  are  con- 
tidned  in  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  Chicago  speech  which  I  hold  in'my  hand, 
and  which,  I  repeat,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  every  senator  and  representa- 
tive more  than  a  year  ago,  and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  distributed  by  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  every  portion  of  the  Union.  I  may  also  be  per- 
mitted to  add  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  or  belief  extendi,  this  was  the 
first  pnblic  speech  ever  made  in  a  free  state  in  defense  of  the  Fugitive  Law, 
and  the  Chicago  meeting  was  the  first  public  assemblage  in  any  free  state 
that  determined  to  support  and  sustain  it.  At  Chicago  the  reaction  com- 
menced. There  rebellion  and  treason  received  their  first  check,  the  fanat- 
ical and  revolutionary  spirit  was  rebuked,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  asserted  and  maintained.  I  claim  no  credit  for  the  part  I 
acted.  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  senator.  I  claim  to 
haTB  done  my  duty,  and  for  that  I  was  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  re- 
peated charges  by  the  special  organ  of  the  adminbtration,  and  other  partisan 
prints,  of  having  dodged  the  question.  I  never  dodge  a  question.  I  never 
■hrink  from  any  responsibility  which  my  position  and  duty  jubtly  devolve 
upon  me.  I  never  hesitate  to  give  an  unpopular  vote,  or  to  meet  an  indig- 
nant community,  when  I  know- 1  am  right.  My  political  opponents  in  my 
omi  state  have  never  made  such  a  charge  against  me,  and  I  feel  that  upon 
tiiii  point  I  can  appeal  to  the  Senate  with  perfect  safety  for  a  unauimouB 
Tondict  in  my  favor. 

WHY  HE  VOTED  FOB  THE  WILMOT  PBOVISO. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  engaged  in  the  work  of  self-defense,  I  will  refer 
to  one  other  point.  I  have  recently  seen  it  stated  in  several  papers  that  at 
BOme  time,  and  on  some  occasion,  I  had  been  the  advocate  and  supporter 
of  tlie  Wilmot  Proviso.  This  charge,  upon  investigation,  will  be  found  to 
1>e  as  unjost  and  unfounded  as  that  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Law.  In  or- 
der to  put  the  question  to  rest  and  beyond  dispute  forever,  I  will  take  a  brief 
review  of  my  course  on  the  whole  slavery  agitation,  and  show  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  principles  by  which  my  action  upon  the  subject  has  always 
been  governed.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  vin- 
dicate the  corrcctncfts  of  my  views  and  principles,  but  simply  to  show  what 
they  are,  and  what  my  official  acts  have  been,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
jucfge  for  themselves.  I  have  always  op})osed  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  into  the  halls  of  Congress  for  any  purpose— either  for  discussion 
or  action~-except  in  the  cases  specified  and  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor. 
The  first  important  vote  I  ever  pave  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
favor  of  the  mle  excluding  abolition  petitions,  and  my  vote  stands  recorded 
against  its  repeal  at  the  time  it  was  aboli»hed.  RJy  action  here  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  ha«»  been  governed  by  the  same  principle. 
Whenever  the  slavery  agitation  hna  boen  forced  upon  us,  I  have  alwayn  met 
it  fairly,  directly,  and  fearlessly,  and  endoavorud  to  apply  the  profwr  remedy. 
Wlietlirr  the  remedy  proposed  by  me  has  always  l»oen  the  wisest  and  most 
appropriate  is  a  fair  subject  of  discussion,  and  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  a 
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wide  dJTersity  of  opinion.  When  thn  itonnj  apiEatlon  iiroee  id  coimec 
irilli  Lhc  anncxulion  of  Tcxm,  I  originated  and  flnt  brought  forward 
Misaouri  Compromiso  as  appliuablc  to  that  TeirilOT^',  and  liuU  ibo  gralit 

tion  to  ace  it  incorporated  in  tixe  bill  which  annexed  Tcxiu  to  (he  Un ^ 

Slati;E.  I  did  not  deem  it  a  mailer  of  much  moment  as  applicable  to  Texvt' 
alone,  but  I  did  conceiTs  it  to  he  of  Taat  importanfc  in  tiuwof  iho  probaUi 
acqubition  of  New  Mexico  and  Califomia,  Mj  prervrence  for  the  Hi>BO«Ai 
CompromiM!  was  predicated  on  the  aBsuinption  that  the  whole  people  of  ihl' 
L'niiod  States  would  be  more  easily  reeuucilcd  to  that  luea^are  IhiiD  to  aa^  ■ 
other  mode  of  adjuitmam ;  and  tbia  assumption  rested  upon  the  fact  thaltw' 
Missouri  Campromise  had  been  the  mcnni  of  an  amicobte  selllemeni  of  k - 
fearful  controveray  in  1831,  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  eheerfnlly  wC'< 
cordially  by  tbe  people  for  more  than  a  qnartor  of  a  ccnlnir,  and  which  aft' 
ponies  and  sections  of  the  Union  professed  to  respect  and  cherish  oa  a  bi^ 
just,  and  honorable  adjastment.  I  coold  discover  do  reason  for  the  ^)|iliMR„^ 
tion  of  the  Minsoari  line  to  oil  the  territory  owned  by  the  United  StatHlV 
1821  that  woald  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  its  extension  to  the  BfiC^ 
Grande  and  also  to  the  I'acjfic,  so  soon  aa  we  shonld  acqaire  the  codMI^ 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  1  broiiRhL  fomard  tbo  Miosonri  CompToaiai 
at  the  session  of  18+4-'i5  as  applieable  to  Texas,  and  had  Ibi  "'  "  "' 
to  see  it  adopted.  Subsequently,  after  the  war  with  Mexico  had 
nnd  when,  iu  August,  1846,  Mr.  Wilmot  first  inlrodnccd  his  proviso,  I  , 
posed  to  extend  the  MisBouri  Compromise  to  the  rocilie  as  a  suhHlitmo 
the  Wilmot  Proviso.  When  the  proviso  was  voted  into  the  Two  MiUiM.* 
in  opposition  to  m;  rote,  I  voted  against  the  bill — irhteh  I  would  Ml  " 
have  supported — beeanse  tho  proviso  was  there.  Again,  in  IM  J,  wt ._ 
proviso  was  voted  into  the  Three  Million  Bill,  1  voted  anainst  thu  mi  far. 
same  reason.  The  next  lime  I  had  the  opponuniij  of  voting  on  th«  |i 
was  in  die  spring  of  184 S,  in  IheSenale,  pending  the  niiilicationoribtJ 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  when  it  was  offereil  as  an  nmcndment  to  the  U> 
■"''       '     '  ir  from  Connecticut,  now  not  a  member  of  this  body. 
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the  sanction  of  both  hotucs  of  Congress,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
wtny.  Under  the  inflaencc  of  these  considerations,  the  bill  received  ftiy  cor- 
dial support,  and  passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  controversy  being 
reopened  with  increased  violence,  and  my  position  at  the  head  of  the  Terri- 
torial Committee  requiring  me  to  take  tlic  initiative  in  some  plan  of  fair  and 
jnst  settlement,  I  brought  forward  my  original  proposition  to  extend  the  Mis- 
■ouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  undcr- 
ttanding  with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.  This  proposition  met  the 
approbaiion  of  the  Senate,  and  jjassed  this  body  by  a  large  majority,  but  was 
instantly  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  still  larger  majority. 
The  day  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  no  farther  efforts  were  made  to  ad- 
just the  difficulty  during  that  session.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
upon  consultation  with  the  friends  of  the  measure,  it  was  generally  conceded 
—with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  an  individual  exception — that  there  was  no 
hope  left  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  consequently  some  other  plan  of 
aiQastment  must  be  devised.     1  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the  Missouri  Com- 

nmisc,  having  been  the  first  to  bring  it  forward,  and  having  struggled  for 
1  both  houses  of  Congress  for  about  five  years.  But  public  duty  demand- 
ed that  all  considerations  of  pride  of  character  and  of  opinion  should  be  made 
•obsenrient  to  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  gave  it  up — reluctantly, 
to  be  sure — and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bill  to  admit  California  as  a  state, 
leavini;  the  people  to  form  a  constitution  and  settle  the  question  of  slavery 
afterward  to  suit  themselves.  I  submitted  this  bill  to  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  (Mr.  Polk),  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  it  re- 
ceived bis  sanction,  and  was  introduced  by  me  with  his  approbation.  The 
f^reat  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  was  that  it  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  to  determine  all  qnrstions  relating  to  their  domestic  concerns  in  their 
own  way,  and  authorized  them  to  do  so  uninfluenced  by  executive  dictation, 
or  by  the  a])prehension  that,  unless  they  decided  the  slavery  question  in  a 
particnlar  way,  their  application  for  admission  would  be  rejected  by  Con- 
gren.  I  do  not  endorse  and  never  did  sanction  the  charge  against  the  lato 
administration  of  having  used  improper  means,  or  any  means  to  influence  the 
decuion  of  the  people  of  California  upon  this  question ;  but  I  do  say  that, 
had  this  bill  become  the  law  of  the  land,  no  such  charge  would  ever  have 
been  made  or  suspicion  entertained.  The  great  misfortune  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  South  really  believe  that  improjier  influences  were  used  to  pro- 
dnce  the  result  in  California.  They  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  people  of 
California  to  make  that  decision,  but  they  insist  that  the  right  should  have 
been  exercised  freely,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  act  of  the  agents  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  by  the  apprehension  of  an  adverse  decision  by  Congress  in  the 
event  that  thc^  had  decided  the  Slavery  question  otherwise.  But,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, the  Ju^ciary  Committee  reported  against  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
pass  my  bill  to  admit  California  as  a  state,  leanng  the  question  of  slaver}' 
open  to  be  decided  afterward  by  the  people,  and  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of  ad- 
jnstment  in  that  mode.  According  to  my  recollection,  the  next  important 
measore  which  promised  the  slightest  hope  of  giving  peace  to  the  countr}' 
was  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  is  usually  known  as 
the  **  Walker  Amendment."  All  other  plans  having  failed,  as  a  last  ho|)e  I 
rame  warmly  into  the  support  of  that  proposition,  and  struggled  for  its  adop- 
tion through  that  terrible  night  session,  as  many  senators  will  recollect. 

This  brief  history  brings  us  down  to  the  commencement  of  that  memorable 
long  seaiion  when  the  late  compromise  measures  were  adopted.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  may  be  permitted  here  to  pause  and  remark  that,  during  the  period 
of  five  yean  that  I  was  laboring  for  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
mj  Totes  OQ  the  Oregon  qaettioo,  and  upon  all  incidental  qucstionf  touching 
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Blnrcrv-,  were  given  nitli  refereow  to  a  setitetneni  on  ibnt  basic,  and  Bra  eatm 
sulcnt  iriili  it.  LI*,  ilierefure,  anr  Renlleiiiiin  hu  llic  curiosiij  or  wiih  lo  m# 
dersinuJ  the  mcuninK  of  any  or  all  ilic  viiica  I  liad  oci'iBiciu  to  ifivs  dnriaB' 
thai  period  on  tliu  (|ucKiton,  ho  has  only  lo  hear  in  miuil  ihe  Miawari  CoiM 
promiac,  and  (hen  oLwcrre  the  perfoct  fianuony  bemeen  each  *olG  Uld  thdl, 


and  submit ^ —  —  — u ;    — ■  --■ •  - -rj 

□r  three  wccki  of  the  sesiduD,  I  wroU),  and  laid  before  mrrominifKcfDrtlitf 
examination  and  ajiproral,  two  bills— -one  lor  tlie  Bdmisiun  of  CatiKmii«  Mri^ 
the  Union,  and  the  other  coDtaining  ibive  diaiicet  momnres:  lint,  furib«*( 
tablishmenc  irf  ■  Temlorial  ROTernnient  for  Utah  ;  Mconil,  for  Ihe  cati 
ment  of  a  Territorial  novcrnrannt  for  New  Mexico ;  and,  third,  for  the 

ment  of  the  Tcxaa  Boun(lar7.     Tbeao  bills  n'oiained  before  tlie  CotB 

on  Territories  from  iho  month  of  December  until  tha  SRth  of  Mard)  btftm  t 
coalil  obtain  the  FonBani  of  the  eommiiiee  to  report  Iheni.     On  thai  diijrl 


reported  Ihote  billi,  caeh  member  of  the  committee  rcaennngibe  ri{:htto«^ 
pose  any  portion  of  thorn  hi)  judgment  should  ilittapprore  of,  and  I  beiORUI 
only  member  who  was  rt«ponaiblo  for  all  the  proTi»iom>  of  (hoso  two  b" 
Tho<c  bills  were  on  luj  motion  ordei'ed  lo  bo  printed,  and  laid  on  Iho  tal  * 
eafh  member  of  both  hoases  of  Congn?gs.  These  printed  bills  haring  l« 
yonr  table  about  foar  veeki,  the  Sonnie,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Foote,  tppt 
a  eommitlce  of  thirteen,  with  the  distin^ithed  senator  fium  Kentadt*  (I 
Clay}  at  its  head.  That  comtnlttoo  look  my  two  iirintcd  bills,  joined  W 
toi^ther  with  a  wafer,  and  reported  them  to  the  .Setiate  as  one  Ull,  wMi ' 
well  kniHvn  to  tho  country  kh  the  "  OmnWvi  BUI."  IC  nnv  gcuilcnian 
the  curiosity  to  inTcstlRnte  thl*  matter,  ho  can  walk  to  ihe'vcn^tury's  table 
~~ '  'n»[>oc(  the  orit;lnal  Omnibus  Bill.     He  will  find  that  it  oonsiais  eft* 
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BOW  I  come  to  the  main  point,  which  explains  the  object  of  the  detailed  state- 
ment  which  I  have  jost  made.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois,  by  a  combination 
of  every  Whig  in  each  house  with  a  few  Free-soil  Democrats,  had  parsed  a 
reflation  instructing  me  to  vote  for  a  bill  fur  the  government  of  the  territory 
aoqnircd  from  Mexico  which  should  contain  an  express  prohibition  of  slaveiy 
in  said  Territory.  The  instruction  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  by  attempting  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  states  as  well  as  the  Terri- 
tories, but  the  movers  of  it  contented  themselves  with  the  provision  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  Territories  while  they  remained  such, 
leaving  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  when  they  became  a  state.  Yet 
the  inatmction  was  designed  and  deemed  sufficient  to  com]>cl  me  to  resign 
my  seat  and  give  place  to  a  Free-soiler,  for  there  could  have  been  no  expecta- 
tion of  their  electing  a  Whig.  They  knew  my  inflexible  opposition  to  the 
principle  asserted  in  the  instmctionts  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  that 
the  right  of  instruction  was  the  settled  doctrine  of  both  parties  in  my  state, 
which  no  man  could  repudiate  with  safety.  Knowing  that  this  combination 
of  Whigs  and  Free-soilers  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  succeeded  in  a 
party  (rick  which  would  drive  me  from  the  Senate  and  gi\'e  place  to  a  Frec- 
soiler  who  would  come  here  and  carry  out  abolition  doctrines,  I  confess  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  tbcir  plot  had  I  been  certain  that  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Compromise  could  have  been  passed  without  my  vote  and  in  op- 
position to  the  vote  of  an  abolitionist  in  my  place.  Notwithstanding  these 
instructions,  I  wrote  the  bills  and  reported  them  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories without  the  prohibitions,  in  order  that  the  record  might  show  what 
mj  opinions  were ;  but,  lest  the  trick  might  fail,  a  Free-soil  senator  offered 
no  amendment  in  the  precise  language  of  my  instructions.  I  knew  that  the 
amendment  could  not  prevail,  even  if  my  colleague  and  myself  recorded  the 
vote  of  our  state  in  its  favor. 

Bat  if  I  resigpied  my  place  to  an  abolitionist,  it  was  almost  certain  that  the 
Mils  would  fail  on  their  passage.  After  consulting  with  my  colleague  and 
with  many  senators  friendly  to  the  bills,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  duty 
required  that  I  should  retain  my  seat.  I  was  prepared  to  fight  and  defy  ab- 
olitionism in  all  its  forms,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  repudiate  the  settletl  doc- 
trine of  my  state  in  regard  to  the  right  of  instruction.  Before  the  vote  was 
taken,  I  made  a  speech  reviewing  my  course  on  the  Slaver}'  question  and  de- 
fining mj  position.  1  denounced  the  doctrine  of  the  amendment,  declared 
my  unalterable  opposition  to  it,  and  gave  notice  that  any  vote  which  might 
be  recorded  in  my  name  seemingly  in  its  favor  would  be  the  vote  of  those 
who  gave  the  instructions,  and  not  my  own.  Under  this  protest,  I  recorded 
a  vote  for  this  and  one  or  two  other  amendments  embracing  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  then  renewed  my  protest  against  them,  and  gave  notice  that  I 
■honld  not  hold  myself  resi^nsible  for  them.  Immediately  on  my  return 
home  to  my  constituents,  and  in  that  same  Chicago  6]xiech  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  renewed  my  protest  against  those  votes,  and  repeated  the  notice 
to  that  excited  and  infuriated  meeting  that  they  were  their  votes  and  not 
mine.  I  will  detain  the  Senate  a  moment  while  I  read  a  passage  from  that 
speech.  Speaking  of  the  Territorial  bills,  I  say —  [Mr.  Douglas  then 
quoted  from  his  Chicago  speech  those  portions  referring  to  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territories.] 

This  speech  was  inmiediately  printed,  and  circulated  all  over  the  state.  I 
at  the  same  time  traveled  over  a  good  portion  of  the  state,  and  matlc  many 
speeches  of  the  same  tenor,  the  last  of  which  was  made  in  the  capital  of  our 
state.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the  Legislature  assembled,  and  one  of  their 
first  acts  was  to  repeal  the  resolutions  of  instructions  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, and  to  pass  resolutions  approving  of  the  course  of  my  colleague  and  my- 
self on  the  compromise  measures  by  a  vote  of  three  or  four  to  one.     From 
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TDE  CHICAGO   BPEECn, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  mnJc  by  Judge  Doug- 
las lo  the  excited  meeting  in  Chicngo  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1 850.  The  report  was  written  out  nest  day,  and  much  tlwt 
was  said  is  omitted.  The  argument,  however,  is  preseri-ed,  asd, 
as  a  whole,  it  will  not  surjiriso  the  reader  that  it  produced  A 
powerful  effect  upon  a,  people  who,  really  and  truly  loyal  ta 
tlie  Constitution,  had  been  misled  and  induced  to  acts  of  foHy 
by  the  pcrseveruig  miercpresen  tat  ions  of  the  abolitionists. 
Four  years  later,  these  fanatics,  profiting  by  their  fatal  expe- 
rience in  allowing  Judge  Douglas  to  defend  himself  before  die 
people,  took  care  to  prevent  another  conversion  of  public  sm- 
timeut,  and  refused  to  let  bim  be  heard.  The  foUowing  is  the 
speech : 

The  agitation  on  thcsDtyccl  of  sliiTeiyiiowriigiog  through  tbetmrndthnr 
tllQ  land  presents  a  moat  cxtmorJinacy  Epcictacle.  (longrcss,  after  »  prD> 
tracted  aession  ofneBrlj  (en  monllis,  succeeded  in  piusiag  u  sjateni  of  niBi» 
urCB,  nhich  are  believed  to  bo  juKl  lo  all  parla  d(  Iho  repubUc,  and  ooitta  ti 
be  salisfaclor;  lo  the  people.  The  Soulblms  not  Iritunphed  over  tbe  Nanl^ 
nor  has  the  North  ueliievcd  a  yicUrrj  over  the  South.  Neither  pattjr  bM 
made,  any  bumiliuling  coneessiom  to  ihc  other.  Each  h*s  preaerred  IM 
■- bile  pciiber  hag  gnrrcndered  an  imponnnl  right,  or  gacriflcri  ■" 
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Both  can  not  be  true,  and  I  trust  in  God  neither  may  prore  to  be.  We 
bare  fallen  on  evil  times,  when  passion,  and  prejudice,  and  ambition  can  so 
blind  the  jud^cnts  and  deaden  the  consciences  of  men  that  the  truth  can 
not  be  seen  and  felt.  The  people  of  the  North  or  the  South,  or  both,  are 
acting  under  a  total  delusion.  Should  wo  not  pause  and  reflect,  and  con- 
sider whether  we,  as  well  as  they,  have  not  been  egregiously  deceived  upon 
this  subject?  It  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  give  a  candid  and  impartial 
exposition  of  these  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  truth  may  be  known.  It 
does  not  become  a  free  people  to  rush  madly  and  blindly  into  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  and  death,  and  disunion,  without  first  satisfymg  our  consciences 
upon  whose  souls  the  guilty  consequences  must  rest. 

The  measures  known  as  the  adjustment  or  compromise  scheme  are  six  in 
Dumber : 

1.  The  admission  of  California,  with  her  free  Constitution. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Utah,  leaving  the  people  to 
regoJate  their  oiitu  domestic  institutions.  « 

3.  The  creation  of  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  with  like 
provisions. 

4.  The  adjustment  of  the  disputed  boundary  with  Texas. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
C.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

The  first  three  of  these  measures — California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico— I 
prepared  with  my  own  hands,  and  reported  from  the  Conunittee  on  Territo- 
ries, as  its  chairman,  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  they  now  stand  on  the 
Mtatute-hook,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  amendments,  for  which  I  also 
TOCed.  I  therefore  hold  myself  responsible  to  you,  as  my  constituents,  for 
Hume  measures  as  they  passed.  If  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  them,  hold 
me  responsible ;  if  there  is  any  thing  of  merit,  give  the  credit  to  those  who 
paMed  the  bills.  These  measures  are  predicated  on  the  great  fundamental 
principle  that  every  people  ought  to  po^ess  the  right  of  forming  and  regula- 
ting  their  own  internal  concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 
It  waa  supposed  that  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  emigrated  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  and  to  our  other  Territories  were  as  capable  of  self-government 
M  their  neighbors  and  kindred  whom  they  left  behind  them ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  believing  that  they  have  lost  any  of  their  intelligence  or  patriotism 
bf  the  wayside,  while  crossing  the  Isthmus  or  tlic  Plains.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that,  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  when  they  had  become  familiar 
with  its  topography,  climate,  productions,  and  resources,  and  had  connected 
their  destiny  with  it,  they  were  fully  as  competent  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  laws  and  institutions  were  best  adapted  to  their  condition  and 
intcreata,  as  we  were,  who  never  saw  the  country,  and  knew  very  little  about  it. 
To  qoeition  their  competency  to  do  this  was  to  deny  their  capacity  for  self- 
government.  If  they  have  the  requisite  intelligence  and  honest}'  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  government  of  white  men,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bo  deemed  competent  to  legislate  for  the 
■egro.  If  they  are  sufiiciently  enlightened  to  make  laws  for  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property— of  morals  and  education — ^to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  husband  and  wife — of  parent  and  child — I  am  not  aware  that  it  re- 
qniiea  any  higher  degree  of  civilization  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  master  and 
aerrent.  These  things  are  all  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  each  state  to 
decide  for  itself,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  expended  to  the  Territories.  My  votes  and  acts  have  been  in  accordance 
with  these  views  in  all  cases,  except  the  instances  in  which  I  voted  under 
joor  instructions.  Tliosc  were  yonr  votes,  and  not  mine.  I  entered  my 
protest  against  them  at  the  time — before  and  after  they  were  recorded— and 
■hall  nerer  hold  myself  responsible  for  them.     I  believed  then,  and  believe 
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nov,  that  it  voe  better  for  tha  canee  of  frcciloin,  of  hum  unity,  and  of  RepiA>< 
licanism,  to  Icaro  the  people  intarestcd  to  leitle  all  these  qneslions  for  ih(~ 
eelvcs.  They  hare  intellect  nnd  conBcicnecs  bs  well  as  we,  and  hare  m 
intciest  in  doing  ihat  which  a  best  for  ihcmsclvca  and  their  poslcritr,  IJ 
ae  hnre  as  their  eelf-coiiBticiited  and  officious  Knardiaos.  I  deem  it  fortUDBlB 
for  the  peace  and  hannoli}'  of  tho  country  that  Confcrcs*,  taking  the  nine 
view  of  the  subject,  rejected  tho  pmviio,  and  [lassed  [he  bills  in  the  atmpo  in 
which  I  originally  reported  them.  So  far  na  Blavcry  i>  cQacemod,  I  am  m" 
ihat  any  man  who  will  take  the  paina  to  examine  lite  history  of  thii  qi 
will  como  lo  the  conclusion  that  tbia  is  the  trno  policy,  at  well  ai  the  ■> 
Bapablican  doctrine.  Mr.  Douglas  here  went  into  ■  historical  Tie* 
aabject,  to  show  Ihat  slavery  had  never  been  excluded  in  fact  from  o 
of  tho  American  continent  by  act  of  Congrcsa,  after  which  he  said : 

Hut  let  us  rciom  to  the  measures  immediaiely  under  diictUBion.  It  m 
be  conceded  thai  the  (jDOtion  of  the  admission  of  California  was  not  fine  fMa 
difflcnlty,  independent  of  ibi  subject  of  slavery.  There  were  maiqr  ifn0l>* 
larilio  in  the  procecdiugB ;  in  bet,  erery  alcp  in  her  spplication  for  adnriaina 
woi  irregular,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  a  literal  compliance  witii  to 
most  approved  rules  and  usagcE  in  the  admission  of  new  states.  On  die  oduf'^U 
hand,  it  should  be  bomo  in  mind  that  this  resulted  from  the  necenity  at  tt^flf 
case.  CoDgrc^  had  failed  to  perform  its  duty — hadeslabliKhed  noTeiriuulllf 
government,  and  made  no  provisioD  for  her  admission  into  the  Union, 
was  left  wlthont  (■ovcrnment,  and  was  Cbcrcforo  compelled  to  provide  cv  _  . . 
herself.  She  could  no)  conform  to  rules  which  had  not  been  eatablithed,  imt 
comply  with  tan's  which  Congress  had  failed  lo  enact.  The  aame  ilreg^aP- 
itiea  had  occnired,  however,  and  boon  waived,  in  the  aJmismon  of  allltr 
slates  under  peculiar  drcnmstances.  True,  ttioy  bail  not  all  occnrnsd  in  Iha 
case  of  any  .one  state  ;  bat  some  had  in  one,  others  in  anuther;  so  that,  t>y 
looking  into  the  circumstances  attending  tho  admission  of  each  of  the  new 
e  find  that  all  of  these  irregnlarjlies,  as  they  arc  called,  had  ii 
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giz  senators.  If  their  interests  safTer  in  consequence,  they  can  hiame  no  one 
but  themselvcsi  for  Congress  only  confirmed  what  they  had  preriously  done. 
The  problem  in  relation  to  slavery  should  have  been  much  more  easily  solved. 
It  was  a  question  which  concerned  the  people  of  California  alone.  The  other 
states  of  the  Union  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  no  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
SoaUi  Carolina  settled  that  question  within  her  own  limits  to  suit  herself; 
Illinois  has  decided  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  her  own  people ;  and  upon 
what  principle  are  we  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  Stiite  of  California  of  a 
right  which  is  common  to  every  state  in  the  Union  ? 

The  bills  establishing  Territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  silent  apon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  the  provision  that,  when  they 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states,  each  should  decide  the  question 
of  slavery  for  itself.  This  latter  provision  was  not  incorporated  in  my  original 
bills,  for  the  reason  that  I  conceived  it  to  involve  a  principle  so  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  Constitution  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  embody  it  in  the 
form  of  legal  enactment.  But  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bills,  I  cheerfully  voted  for  it,  lest  its  rejection  should  be  deemed  a  denial  of 
the  principle  asserted  in  it.  The  abolitionists  of  the  North  profess  to  regard 
these  bills  as  a  total  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  because  they 
do  not  contain  an  express  prohibition  of  slavery,  while  the  ultras  of  the  South 
denonnoe  the  same  measures  as  equivalent  to  the  Wilmot  I^viso. 

He  then  explained  and  defended  the  Texas  Boundary  meas- 
ure, and  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  the  local  Slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  then  took  up  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  and  said : 

DBFENSE  OP  TDE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  that  bill,  I  will  read  the  preamble  and 
leaohitioBS  passed  by  the  Common  Coancil  of  this  city  night  before  last. 

Mr.  Douf^  then  read  as  follows : 

•*  Wkermsy  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  shspendcd,  unless  when,  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  and 

**  Whemuj  The  late  act  of  Congress,  purporting  to  be  for  the  recover}'  of 
fngitive  slavoB,  virtually  suspends  the  habeas  corpus  and  abolishes  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  by  its  provisions  not  only  fugitive  slaves,  but  white  men, 
*' owing  serrice"  to  another  in  another  state,  viz.,  the  apprentice,  the  me- 
dumic,  the  fumer,  the  laborer  engaged  on  contract  or  other^'ise,  whose  terms 
of  nrnoe  are  unexpired,  may  be  captured  and  carried  oflfsnmmarily,  and  with- 
ont  Icfi^al  resource  of  any  kind  ;  and 

**  Whereas,  No  law  can  be  legally  or  morally  binding  on  us  which  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  and 

^  WMereoA,  Above  all,  in  the  responsibilities  of  human  life,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  la^'s  of  God  should  be  held  para- 
moant  to  all  human  compacts  and  statutes ;  Therefore, 

**  Buohed,  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  free 
states,  who  aided  and  assisted  in  the  passage  of  this  infamous  law,  and  those 
who  baaeljf  emeaked  away  from  their  seats,  and  thereby  evaded  the  qvestion,  rich- 
ly merit  the  reproach  of  all  lovers  of  freedom,  and  are  fit  only  to  be  ranked 
witli  the  traitors  Benedict  Arnold  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  his  Lord 
and  Master  for  thirtv  pieces  of  silver. 

•Marf  Reeolced,  that  the  citizens,  officers,  and  police  of  the  city  be,  and 
ther  are  hereby,  requested  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  capture  and 
debvering  np  of  the  fogitire  from  unrighteous  oppression,  of  whatever  nation, 
■amey  or  color. 
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"Raolced,  That  the  FuRilire  SUve  Law  lalcly  paMcd  b;  ConKim  b«( 
cruel  and  unjiwi  law,  nnd  ought  not  to  be  rraiweied  bj  any  intelligent  oa»> 
niiinity,  and  that  ihia  couucil  will  not  require  the  city  police  lo  rendei  m^ 
ussialancc  Tur  the  arrest  ur  fugilJTe  slni-cs. 

'■AgtM—Al±  Millikeo,  Loyd,  Sherwood,  Fo&x,  Throoji,  ShenoMi,  mek^ 
ardi,  Urady,  imii  Uoilee. 

"itfo^s— Aid.  I'age  and  WilliamB." 

But  fur  the  paaaage  of  theie  rcMtliitions,  Bald  Mr.  D..  1  eiiould  not  liaiA  irf* 
dreticd  yoti  ihia  crening,  ftor,  indecil,  at  any  time  bcfuro  my  relnrn  u  lbs 
Cajiiiol.  I  hove  no  deaire  to  conceal  or  withhold  my  opinions,  no  wuli  In 
a>oid  theresponBibilityofafnll  and  frank  exbreeMon  of  Ihem.  upon  tUsuA 
all  othur  sabjects  which  wero  embraced  in  the  oclioo  of  the  lut  atmitm  tt 
Congress.  My  rea.<(oni  for  wishing  to  uToid  public  discussion  at  tbia  tint 
were  to  be  found  in  the  slate  of  my  liealtb,  and  the  short  time  allowed  nmiti 
remain  among  yon. 

Now  to  the  retolutiona.    I  make  no  eviiicism  upon  the  langnoi^  in  trUcb 
Ihey  arc  exprcsasd;  that  is  a  matter  of  ta»le,  and  in  every  thini;  of  ital 
kiud  1  defer  to  the  superior  rclincment  of  our  city  falhcra.     Bnl  it  can  — 
he  dingaiaeil  that  lbs  polila  epithets  of  "  trniton,  Benedict  Arnold  Mid  Jl 
laeariot,  who  belrayed  bis  Lord  and  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  sdvcTt" 
be  and^trstuod  abroad  as  havinf*  direct  personal  application  to  mj 

colleague.  Gen.  Shields,  and  myiielf.     Whatarev  may  hare  been  th« 

of  tbmo  who  voted  for  the  remtuiions,  IwiUdotherocmlicrs  of  conncililw, 
tico  to  afly  ihnt  I  do  not  belioTe  they  intended  to  make  nnysnch  Cfilili 
Bat  iheir  secret  iatonliona  are  of  littln  conseqnenco  when  Ihey  gire  d 

Acint  sanction  to  n  chargo  of  infamy,  clothed  in  snch  lanKnagethMeretT: 

who  rends  it  must  give  ilBpenunal  application.     The  whole  affiair,  howswi 

looks  strange,  and  even  ladierous,  when  contmsied  wiih  the  cordial  p '~ 

nnil  public  domonst rations  of  kindness  and  conndcnce.  and  exen  g 
for  supposed  services,  extended  to  my  colleague  nnd  myself  upon  o 
' '      '  eclc  ago.     Tlion  w  '  '  ' 
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the  Legislature  ofUlinois  is  vested  with  any  rightful  power  to  confer  sach  aa- 
^boiity.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  subordinate  municipal  corporation  is  li- 
eensed  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  throw  off  the  authority  of  the 
federal  government  at  pleasure !  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  South 
Carolinian  nullification.  It  dispenses  with  the  trouble,  delay,  and  expense 
of  convening  Legislatures  and  assembling  conventions  of  the 'people,  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  themselves  back  into  their  original  elements,  preparotory 
to  the  contemplated  revolution.  It  has  the  high  merit  of  marching  directly 
to  its  ol]gect,  and  by  a  simple  resolution,  i^nritten  and  adopted  on  the  same 
night,  rdieving  the  people  from  their  oaths  and  allegiance,  and  of  putting  the 
nation  and  its  laws  at  defiance !  It  has  heretofore  IxMiu  supposed,  by  men  of 
antiquated  notions,  who  have  not  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  that 
the  Sapremo  Court  of  the  United  States  was  invested  with  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  North,  and  of  the 
nation,  when  it  became  necessary  to  exert  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
to  pot  down  nullification  in  another  portion  of  the  Union.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  progressive,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  advancement  in  the  arts 
and  physical  sciences.  The  science  of  politics  and  of  government  is  also  rap- 
idly advancing  to  maturity  and  perfection.  It  is  not  long  since  that  I  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  propose  an  important  reform  in  the  admirable  judicial  sys- 
tem of  onr  state,  which,  he  thought,  would  render  it  perfect.  It  was  so  sim- 
ple and  eminently  practicable  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  even  the  casual  inquirer.  His  proposition  was,  that  our  judicial  system 
ahoald  be  so  improved  os  to  allow  an  appeal,  on  all  constitutional  questions, 
ftom  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  !  When 
that  shall  have  been  effected,  but  oitc  other  reform  will  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der oar  national  system  perfect,  and  that  is,  to  change  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, 80  as  to  authorize  an  a]>i)eal,  upon  all  questions  touching  the  validity  of 
acts  of  Congress,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  I 

So  ranch  for  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  acts  of  the  council.  I 
will  now  examine  briefly  the  speci6c  grounds  of  objection  urged  by  the  coun- 
cil against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  as  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  ol)eye(l. 

The  otjeetions  arc  two  in  number :  first,  that  it  suspends  the  ^vrit  of  habeas 
corpus  in  time  of  peace,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  secondly,  that  it 
aboSishcs  the  right  of  trial  })y  jur\'. 

How  the  council  obtained  the  information  that  these  two  odious  provisiouM 
were  contained  in  the  law,  I  am  unable  to  divine.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  members  of  the  council  who  voted  for  these  resolutions  had  never 
read  the  law,  or  they  would  have  discovered  their  mistake.  There  Is  not 
one  word  in  it  in  respect  to  the  ^vrit  of  habeas  coi-pus  or  the  right  of  trial  by 
jniy.  Neither  of  these  subjects  is  mentioned  or  referred  to.  The  law  is 
entirely  silent  on  these  |)oints.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
is  silent  on  the  subject  ought  to  I)e  construed  to  rci)eal  a  great  constitutional 
right  by  implication  ?  Besides,  this  act  is  only  an  omendment — amendator>- 
of  the  old  law — the  act  of  ITDiJ — but  does  not  repeal  it.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  original  act  and  the  amendment  in  this  respect.^  Both  are 
silent  in  regard  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  b^  jup*. 
If  to  be  silent  is  to  suspend  the  one  and  abolish  the  other,  then  the  mischief 
was  done  by  the  old  law  fifty-seven  years  ago.  If  this  coastroction  be  cor- 
rect, the  writ  of  habeas  coqjus  has  been  suspended,  and  trial  by  n  jur}-  abol- 
ished, more  than  half  a  century,  without  any  body  ever  discovering  the  fact, 
or,  if  knowing  it,  without  uttering  a  murmur  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  read  the  whole  of  the  act  of  1703,  and  compared  its 
pvoTisions  with  the  amendment  of  last  session,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
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timt  the  wril  of  hsbens  roiTJOB  aod  the  rinhi  of  trial  by  jury  mere  not  oUndet 
10  or  interftred  with  by  nirher.  But  I  niaiiimin,  said  Mr.  D.,  that  the  writ 
of  habcM  rorpQs  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  iheurrestof  a  ftipliTe  under  lU» 
law,  in  the  same  BeDae  in  which  tlio  CoDSlitDtion  intended  lo  confer  it,  ant 
to  the  fullest  txlent  for  which  that  caac  is  ever  rightfully  issued  in  miit  caM. 
In  this  I  am  fully  eusiained  by  the  optaion  of  Mr.  Criitcnclcn,  the  BUoruM 
geacral  of  ihc  United  Ststea.  As  Nran  as  the  bill  pRaaed  (he  two  house*  it 
CongreiM,  nn  abolition  paper  raised  tho  alarm  that  the  hnbona  corpa*  bad 
boen  saspended.  The  cry  was  eagerly  canght  up,  and  Iransmitted  by  ligbt- 
ninn  upon  the  wires  to  every  pan  of  the  Uniotl  by  ihoso  whoBO  avocation  li  .. 
DRilation.  The  Frcsidcnt  of  the  United  States,  previons  to  (ipTiinf!  the  U^'  f 
referred  it  to  tho  attorney  general  for  hia  opinion  upon  the  point  wbctlur  ai^ 
portion  of  it  violated  any  prDvision  of  the  Conatitnliou  of  the  United  SlaM^ 
and  especially  whether  it  could  possibly  bo  construed  lo  suspend  the  writ  tt 
habeas  corpnt,  1  have  the  answer  of  the  Bttomcy  gcncrnl  bclbre  m^  ia 
H-bich  he  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  every  part  of  tbo  law  It  entin. 
ly  cunsistcnt  with  the  Constitution,  nnd  that  it  docs  not  suspend  tbo  wtil  of 
habcBS  corpus.  I  wooid  comroend  ihe  argumeDt  of  lbs  attorney  gamral  W 
the  careful  perusal  of  those  nho  have  doubts  upon  Ihe  subject.  Upon  ite 
presentation  of  this  opinion,  and  with  entire  conlldcnee  ia  its  iiiiiinilm«^  , 
President  Filimoro  signed  the  bill.  "   I 

[Here  Mr.  Douf-los  was  inEermpted  by  a  person  present,  who  called  In*  ^Ht  I 
lention  Co  the  last  clause  of  the  Glh  section  of  the  bill,  ivhieh  he  nad,  aa^t  I 
asked  him  what  construction  be  put  upon  it,  if  it  did  not  so^pcnd  dw  Ntk  I 
of  habeas  corpus.]  **"■ 

Mr.  DuuglB.>i,  in  reply,  expressed  his  ihants  to  the  gentleman  who  |MhJ 
pounded  the  inquiry.     His  object  was  to  meet  every  point,  and  remove  ■iMf^ 
doubt  (hat  could  bo  possibly  mised  ;  and  he  cjiprcssed  the  hope  that  (ixafl  i 
gonileman  i)reBcni  would  exerciso  Ihc  privilege  of  asking  liim  qucsiion*  upM 
all  poiuls  upon  which  be  was  not  foJly  satisbed,     lie  then  proceeded  (o  in- 
■r  the  question  which  had  been  propounded.     That  sccliou  of  the  K"   "" 
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ii  beld  in  custody;  to  release  him  if  no  snch  anthority  bo  shown ;  and  to  rc- 
limin  from  any  molestation  of  the  claimant  if  legal  authority  be  produced. 
Tlie  habeas  corpus  is  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  carry  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
into  eflEect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  free- 
■len  under  it.  It  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  claimant,  as  well  as  the 
proCection  of  the  rights  of  those  liable  to  be  arrested  under  it.  The  reason 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  mentioned  in  the  biU  must  be  6bvi> 
ooa.  The  object  of  the  new  law  seems  to  have  been  to  amend  the  old  one 
in  those  particulars  wherein  experience  had  proven  amendments  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  in  all  other  respects  to  leave  it  as  it  had  stood  from  the  days  of 
Washington.  The  provisions  of  the  old  law  have  been  submitted  to  the  test 
of  long  experience — to  the  scrutiny  of  the  bar  and  the  judgment  of  the 
comts.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  adjudged  to  exist  in  all  cases 
under  it,  and  had  always  been  resorted  to  when  a  proper  case  arose.  In 
amending  the  law  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  new  provision  upon  this 
subject,  because  nobody  desired  to  change  it  in  this  respect. 

But  why  this  extraordinary  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  professed  friends  of 
the  fugitive,  to  force  such  a  construction  ui>on  the  law,  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  obnoxious  provision,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  writ  6t 
habeas  corpus?^  The  law  does  not  do  so  in  terms ;  and  if  it  is  ever  accomplish- 
ed, it  must  be  'done  by  implication,  contrary  to  the  understanding  of  those 
who  enacted,  and  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  courts,  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people  from  the  foundation  of  the  government.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that,  if  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  tnie  construction, 
those  who  claim  to  be  the  especial  and  exclusive  friends  of  the  negro  would 
contend  for  that  construction  which  is  most  favorable  to  liberty,  justice,  and 
humanity.  But  not  so.  Directly  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  They  exhaust 
their  learning,  and  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  deprive  the  negro  of 
sdl  rights  under  tlie  law.  What  can  be  the  motive?  Certainly  not  to  pro- 
tect {he  rights  of  the  free,  or  to  extend  liberty  to  the  oppressed ;  for  they 
strive  to  fasten  upon  the  law  snch  a  construction  as  would  defeat  both  of 
these  ends.  Can  it  b3  a  political  scheme,  to  render  the  law  odious,  or  to  ex- 
cite prejudice  against  all  who  voted  for  it,  or  were  unavoidably  absent  when 
it  passed?  No  matter  what  the  motive,  the  effects  would  be  disastrous  to 
those  whose  rights  they  profess  to  cherish,  if  their  efforts  should  be  successful. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  city  coun- 
cil, in  their  resolutions,  say  that  this  law  abolishes  that  right.  I  have  already 
shown  you  that  the  council  are  mistaken — that  the  law  is  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  stands  now  precisely  as  it  has  stood  for  half  a  century.  If  the  law 
is  defective  on  that  point,  the  error  was  committed  by  our  fathers  in  1793, 
and  the  people  have  acquiesced  in  it  ever  since,  without  knowing  of  its  exist- 
ence or  caring  to  remedy  it.  The  new  act  ncitlier  takes  away  nor  confers 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  leaves  it  just  where  our  fathers  and  the  Consti- 
tution left  it  under  the  old  law.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  exists  in  this 
country  for  all  men,  bkck  or  white,  bond  or  free,  guilty  or  innocent,  no  man 
will  be  disposed  to  question  who  understands  the  subject.  The  right  is  of 
universal  application,  and  exists  alike  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union ;  it  al- 
ways has  existed,  and  always  will  exist,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  respected  and  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
abolitionists  to  take  it  away  by  a  penersion  of  the  Fugitive  Law.  The  only 
question  is,  where  shall  this  jury  trial  take  place  ?  Shall  the  jury  trial  be  had 
in  the  state  where  the  arrest  is  made,  or  the  state  from  which  the  fugitive 
escaped  ?  Upon  this  point  the  act  of  last  session  says  nothing,  and,  of 
conne,  leaves  the  matter  as  it  stood  under  the  law  of  '93.  The  old  law  was 
silent  on  this  point,  and  therefore  left  the  courts  to  decide  it  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.    The  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  the  land  have  al- 
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na;B  Ue\d  that  ihc  jury  trial  mtut  tabs  place  in  tbe  Etnte  aiiiler  whoie  jorib 
diclion  ihc  question  arwe,  and  whoso  lans  were  oUc^^d  to  have  been  vioo 
luMiL  The  same  eonstniclion  has  Blwayi  hcen  glTen  lo  ibc  law  for  mm*' 
dcring  fagitires  From  justice.  It  provides  alto  for  sending;  back  Ihu  fugitii*, 
but  Bays  notUint;  ubani  the  jury  trial,  or  where  it  shall  take  place.  Wbo 
ever  tin ppoiicd  ihiit  that  act  aboilBbed  the  right  of  trial  bj  jury  7  EtttyAtj^i 
praclirv  and  olK^ennlion  teach  usothemiw.  The  jury  trial  is  atwara  hadbl 
the  stale  from  whivii  the  fugitive  fied.  So  it  is  with  a  fugitive  fnnn  labor. 
When  he  returns,  or  is  surrctidcred  under  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  a  trid  if 
jurj  of  his  right  of  freedom,  and  always  has  it  nhcn  be  demands  it.  Hsg 
is  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  conru  or  the  Soatbcni 
States  in  this  respect.  When  the  gapposcd  slave  seti  up  his  daiiu,  u  tb» 
judge  or  other  officer,  that  be  ia  free,  and  claims  his  frcodom,  it  become*  Ikft 
dutj  oT  the  court  to  iMue  its  nitnmoDs  lo  the  matter  to  appear  in  court  wUh 
tlic  alleged  slave,  aud  there  to  dintcc  an  issue  of  freedom  or  scrriinde  lo  b* 
inndo  and  tried  by  a  juiy.  Tbe  master  is  alio  required  In  enter  into  boo^ 
fur  his  own  appearance  and  (hat  of  the  nllegcd  stave  at  tbe  trial  of  the  etiam, 
and  that  be  will  not  remove  tbe  slave  from  the  county  or  jurisdiction  of  A» 
court  iu  ihe  meau  time.  The  court  is  also  reijoircd  lu  appoint  conaadMr 
conduct  the  cause  for  the  slave,  while  the  maatcr  employs  his  own  rnnnwl. 
All  the  officers  of  tbe  coart  ore  required  bv  law  to  render  all  lacilides  to  ttitk  i 
stave  for  the  prosecution  of  hia  snit  (Ke  tii  charge,  sncli  as  issuing  and  wna*  | 
ing  subpceuos  for  witnesses,  ele.  IF  upon  tbe  trial  the  alleged  bIbts  ii  ImICl* 
to  be  a  free  man,  Ihe  master  ia  required  to  pay  the  costs  on  both  Mdea.  ]l(- 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  held  to  he  u  slave,  the  state  pays  liie  costs.  TUt  It 
the  way  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  stood  under  tlic  olil  low ;  and  Ibe  new  OM 
makes  no  change  in  this  rcipcct.  If  the  act  of  lest  session  ha  repeaJed.ttiA 
will  neither  benefit  nnr  injure  the  fugitive,  so  far  as  the  right  of  trial  by  jaty 

For  il.tao  tuo  reaonns — the  habeas  curpna  aud  tlie  trial  liv  jnrv — the  Coro- 
mon  Council  have  pfouounced  tbe  law  uncouitilulional,  anil  declared  tiinl  it 
fried  bv  nn  enliehleni'd 
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Mr.  Douglas  then  read  the  section  referred  to,  and  also  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  of  'l>3,  and  proceeded  to  draw  the  parallel  between  them.  Each 
makes  it  a  criminal  oftensc  to  resist  the  due  execution  of  the  law ;  to  know- 
ingly and  willfully  obstruct  or  hinder  the  claimant  in  the  arrest  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  to  rescue  such  fugitive  from  the  claimant  when  arrested ;  to  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labor.  In 
this  respect  the  two  laws  were  sulistantially  the  same  in  every  important  par- 
ticnlar..  Indeed  the  one  was  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  other.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  act  which  would  l)c  an  offense  under  the  one  that  would  not  be 
punishable  under  the  other.  In  the  speeches  last  night,  great  imj>ortancc 
was  given  to  the  clause  which  makes  it  an  offense  to  harbor  or  conceal  a  fu- 
gitive. You  were  told  that  you  could  not  clothe  the  naked,  nor  feed  the 
hungry,  nor  exercise  the  ordinary  charity  toward  suffering  humanity,  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Is  this  a  true  constniction  of  that  pro- 
vision ?  The  act  docs  not  so  read.  The  law  says  that  you  shall  not  '*  har- 
bor or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  such 
person  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  i»erson  was  a  fugitive 
from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid."  This  does  not  deprive  you  of  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  charities  to  the  fugitive.  You  may  feed  him,  clothe  him, 
may  lodge  him,  provided  you  do  not  harbor  or  conceal  him,  so/ as  to  prevent 
discovery  and  arrest,  after  notice  or  knowledge  that  he  is  a  fugitive.  The 
offense  consists  in  preventing  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  fugitive  after 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  in  extending  kindness  and  charities  to  him. 
This  is  the  construction  i)nt  upon  a  similar  provision  in  the  old  law  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunals  in  the  land.  The  only  diflcrence  1)etwccn  the  old 
Iaw  and  the  new  one,  in  respect  to  obstructing  its  execution,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  amount  of  the  penalty,  and  not  in  the  principle  involved. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  new  law  provides,  in  addition  to  the  pen- 
alty, for  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt  by  any 
eonrt  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  similar  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  law.  The  concluding  clanse  in 
the  last  section  of  the  act  of  "93  is  as  follows : 

"  Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant, 
br  action  of  debt,  in  anv  proper  court  to  try  the  same ;  saving,  moreover,  to 
tieperKM  claiming  such  \uhor  or  service,  his  right  of  action  for  or  on  accottnt  of 
iht  said  injuries,  or  either  nfthem^ 

Thus  it  will  1)0  seen  that  npon  this  point  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
new  and  the  old  law. 

Is  there  any  other  provision  of  this  law  upon  which  explanation  is  desired  ? 

[A  gentleman  present  referred  to  the  10th  section,  and  desired  an  expla- 
nation of  the  object  and  effect  of  the  record  from  another  state  therein  pro- 
vided for.] 

I  am  ghid,  said  Mr.D.,  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  that  provi- 
sion ;  for  I  heard  a  construction  given  to  it  in  the  speeches  last  night  entirely 
dificrcnt  to  the  plain  reading  and  object  of  that  section.  It  is  said  that  this 
provision  anthorizes  the  claimant  to  go  before  a  court  of  record  of  the  county 
and  state  where  he  lives,  and  there  establish  by  ex-parto  testimony,  in  the  a\>- 
•ence  of  the  fngiti\*e,  the  facts  of  servitude,  of  ownership,  and  escape ;  and 
when  a  record  of  these  facts  shall  have  been  made,  containing  a  minute  de- 
■cription  c^  the  slave,  it  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  against  a  person  corre- 
qmnding  to  that  description,  arrested  in  another  state,  and  shall  consign  the 
penon  so  arrested  to  jwrj  etual  servitude.  The  law  contemplates  no  such 
thing,  and  authorizes  no  such  result.  I  have  the  charity  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  put  this  construction  upon  it  have  not  carefully  examined  it.  The 
raeord  from  another  state  predicated  npon  ♦*  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court 
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or  jadgc"  before  whom  the  tcatimony  ma;  bo  addocod,  nod  the  record  n 
is  to  bo  coaduBJvc  of  two  facta  only : 

1st.  Tbat  tbc  person  nuncd  in  tbo  record  does  owe  tsrvice  to  the  p 
ID  wboso  bolialf  ibc  record  a  made. 

3d.  Tbat  sach  ])er«in  bos  CBCuped  from  serrire. 

The  Ungaagc  of  Ihe  bw  it,  that  "  the  transcript  of  the  record  ^nltifiMt- 
caIed,"olc.,  "shall  be  held  and  taken  to  bo  foil  uud  cooctiuiTe  cridenee  cl 
the  favt  of  escape,  and  that  the  service  or  labor  of  sucb  person  escaping  is  doe 
to  the  |iart7  in  such  record  mentioaod. "  Tbo  record  is  conclnsiTo  of  tboa 
yxo  facts  bo  br  as  to  autborizo  the  fngitive  to  be  sent  bacli  for  trial  nodir 
the  laira  of  Ibe  Mate  whence  be  fted,  bat  ic  ii  ho  tcijaux  thai  llu  pertat  «u 
rerted  ktrt  if  iht  /agidee  nanud  I'a  the  record.  The  question  of  idauilj  H  10 
bo  proTen  hero  to  tho  satisfsctioo  of  the  ciimmissioner  or  judRe,  before  tiitmi 
the  trial  is  hod,  by  "  by  ellier  asd /ur/htr  euidaiee."  This  is  ihe  great  point  in 
the  cose.  Tho  whole  question  (iitub  upon  ii.  The  mBn  arrested  maj  ootn- 
Kpond  to  the  dcKriptian  set  forth  in  the  record,  nod  yet  not  be  the  stunB  iodt 
ridual.  We  often  meet  parsons  resembling  each  other  to  mich  aa  vdMU 
that  tha  one  is  frequently  mialoken  for  the  other.  The  idcntily  of  llie  mhm 
bOGomoa  a  matter  of  proof — a  fact  to  bo  extablisbed  bjlhc  testimonj  of  oi^^ 
peient  and  diainccroEt^d  witnesses,  nnd  to  bo  decided  br  tho  tribanal  bcA 
whom  tho  trial  is  had,  oonscionliougly  and  irapartially,  aceordinf{  to  Ott  « 
dcnce  in  the  case.    Tha  description  in  (be  record,  unsupported  W  otbor  M>- 

timony,  is  not  evidence  of  tha  identity.     It  is  no(  inserted  for  the  i '■" 

benefit  of  the  claimant,  much  loss  to  tho  prejudice  of  the  alleged  tit 
is  reqaired  as  a  test  of  tmlh,  a  safegoard  acninit  fraud,  which  will  ofUn  A* 
orate  favorably  to  the  fugitive,  but  never  to  his  injury.  If  tiie  descriptMQ'W 
accurate  and  irne,  no  injustice  can  possibly  result  from  il ;  bat  if  ii  ba  a 
neons  or  false,  Iho  claimant  is  concluded  by  it;  and  Ibo  fugitive,  anil  ._ 
Iiimtietf  of  [ha  error,  defeats  tho  claim,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  diterepaMAi 
between  Ibe  allejnttions  and  tho  proof,  in  any  other  case,  results  to  the  wit 
vantagB  of  the  defendant.     1  repeat  that,  when  an  arrcsl  is  made  nodv-ft. 
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the  Constitntion,  because  it  deprives  the  accused  of  the  privilege  of  meeting 
the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  of  cross-examination.  Gentlemen  forget  that 
•11  proceedings  for  the  arrest  of  fugitives  ore  necessarily  tx  pftrte,  from  the 
imtiire  of  the  case.  Thev  have  fled  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  that  they  may  be  brought  back,  confront  the 
witnesaes,  and  receive  a  fair  trial  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  If 
tbej  would  stay  at  home  in  order  to  attend  the  trial  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  the  record  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  Fugitive  Law  inopera- 
tive. It  is  no  answer  to  this  proposition  to  say  that  slavery  is  no  crime,  and 
therefore  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ^T^ilt 
or  innocence  of  slavery ;  I  am  discussing  our  obligations  under  the  Constito- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  sacred  instrument  says  that  a  fugitive  from 
labor  *^shalibe  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  owner."  The  same  clause  of 
the  same  instrument  provides  that  fugitives  from  justice  shall  bo  delivered 
np.  We  ore  bound  by  our  oaths  to  our  God  to  see  that  claim,  ns  well  as 
•very  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  carried  into  effect.  The  moral, 
religions,  and  constitutional  obligations  resting  upon  us,  here  and  hereafter, 
•ra  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  tlie  other.  As  citizens,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  government  and  duties  to  society,  we  have  no  right  to  interpose  our 
indiridoal  opinions  and  scruples  as  excuses  for  violating  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  as  we  are  sworn  to  support  it.  The  ob- 
ligation is  just  as  sacred,  under  the  Constitution,  to  surrender  fugitives  from 
liSior  as  fugitives  from  justice ;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  as  imperatively  commanded 
to  provide  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  one  fxs  for  the  other.  The  act  of 
1798,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  so  frequently,  and  which  has  been 
read  to  you,  provided  for  these  two  cases  in  the  same  bill.  The  first  half  of 
that  act,  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice,  applies,  from  the  nature  and  ne- 
oessitT  of  the  case,  principally  to  white  men ;  and  the  other  half,  for  the  same 
reasons,  applies  exclusively  to  the  negro  race.  I  have  shown  you,  by  reading 
and  comparing  the  two  laws  in  your  presence,  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
goaranty,  or  common-law  right,  or  legal  or  judicial  privilege,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  white  man  against  oppression  and  injustice,  under  the  law  framed 
In  1798,  and  now  in  force,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  that 
does  not  apply  in  all  its  force  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  when  arrested  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  Labor,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session.  What  more  can  the  friends 
of  the  negro  ask  than,  in  all  his  civil  and  legal  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
he  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  man  ?  But  it  is  said 
that  the  law  is  susceptible  of  being  abused  by  ])cr3ury  and  false  testimony. 
To  what  human  enactment  does  not  the  snmc  objection  lie?  You,  or  I,  or 
any  other  man,  who  was  never  in  California  in  his  life,  are  liable,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  be  sent  there  in  chains  for  trial  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  by 
means  of  perjury  and  fraud.  But  docs  this  fact  prove  that  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  are  wrong,  and  should  be  resisted,  as 
wo  were  told  last  night,  even  unto  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet,  and  the  grave  ? 
It  only  demonstrates  to  us  the  necessity  of  providing  all  the  safeguards  that 
the  wit  of  man  can  devise  for  the  j)rotcction  of  the  innocent  and  the  free,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  religiously  enforce,  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  every 
provision  of  the  Constitntion.  I  will  not  say  that  the  act  recently  passed  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  accomplishes  all  this,  but  I  will  thank 
any  gentleman  to  point  out  any  one  barrier  against  abuse  in  the  old  law,  or  in 
the  law  for  the  surrender  of  white  men,  as  fugitives  from  justice,  that  is  not 
lecnrcd  to  the  negro  under  the  new  law.  I  p.iusc  in  order  to  give  any  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  provi.sion.  I  invite  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination. My  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth— to  repel  error  and  dissipate 
IMrqodico— and  to  avoid  violence  and  bloodshed.     Will  any  gentleman  point 
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ODt  the  provision  in  tlic  old  law  for  lecuring  and  rindieatinglhe  right!  «f  llM 
free  man  Ihut  is  rial  secured  to  him  in  the  art  of  lasl  session  ?  i 

[A  f^utlcmen  present  icsc  and  called  ihc  Rltention  of  Mr.  Donglu  to  A*  J 
provisiun  Tor  poyju);  out  ot  ihe  Trca>in7  of  iho  Uniied  Stales  ibc  expenM  I 
of  carrying  Ihc  fuf^livc  book  in  case  of  onticipnled  resislanre.] 

Ah!  anid  Mr.  Douglns,  that  ii  a  question  of  dollars  and  centB,  iniohiMB 
no  other  principle  tlian  the  costs  of  ilic  proceeding;.  I  ttat  discuaring  Ibc 
question  of  human  ri(;ht8 — the  mode  of  protecting  the  riKhl»  of  freciDea  ban 
JDVuion,  and  thn  obligation  to  surceniler  fugitirea  under  the  ConMitiitioDi 
b  it  possible  that  this  momcnlous  qntetiun,  nbieh,  onlj  furtj-eigbt  honi*  am 
n-oa  dcrnicd  of  sufiieicnt  itnpurlance  to  nuihoriza  Iha  city  council  to  nalBfr 
an  act  of  Cungrcss,  and  roieo  tbo  sluodard  of  rebellion  ogaittK  lbs  Mtru 
government,  has  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  pctly  dispule  who  shaU  pi^  A* 
cosia  of  suit  ?  This  it  too  grave  a  qoeBlion  for  me  to  disc um  ou  thi«  oce^oK, 
I  coufeu  uiT  utter  iunbiliiy  to  do  it  justiec.  YcsiordujIheComtimtioiiof  Ifa* 
ocean-bound  republic  hod  been  overthrown;  llie  privileges  of  tlie  «l)t  4f 
habeas  eorpiis  bed  been  saspcnded ;  the  tiglit  of  trial  by  jury  bod  been  atiiil- 
iahcil ;  pains  and  penalties  bad  been  imponcd  upon  creiy  hninaile  clllMn*k( 
ehould  Iced  lite  hiui^py  and  cover  the  naked  ;  the  Un  of  God  bad  beat  M 
raged  by  an.  infamous  act  of  a  traitorons  Congress ;  and  the  (landard  of  IL 
bellion,  raised  by  our  city  fatheni,  was  floating!  in  tho  breeie,  calling  en  ■] 
cood  ciiiaens  to  rally  under  its  lacrcd  folds,  and  rcNst  ciih  fire  and  nroi4 ' 
ilio  payment  of  Ilie  costi  of  snit  upon  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  from  labor! 

1  will  jiaas  over  this  point,  and  inijnire  whether  there  ii  any  other  p 
of  this  law  upon  which  an  osplanation  is  desired?     I  hope  i 
backward  in  propouuding  inquirios,  for  I  hove  but  a  few  days  I 
you,  and  desire  to  niako  a  clean  basincsa  of  this  mniier  on  the 
bion.     Is  Ihcrc  any  other  objection  ? 

[A  geuticmnii  rose,  and  desired  to  know  wliy  tho  bill  protidcs  fin-  p 
t^n  dollars  to  the  commissioner  for  hie  feo  in  ease  he  decided  in  ' 
c  dollars  if  he  decided  Dguinst  him.  j 
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tntesy  or  in  any  other  capacity,  to  consign  an  innocent  man  to  a  dismal  cell 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  expose  him  to  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  gallows? 
Sach  a  resolution  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  elevating  the  character 
of  our  people  abroad,  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  inspire  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  liberality  and  conscientiousness  of  those  who  adopted  it ! 

Is  there  any  other  objection  to  this  law  ? 

[A  prentlenian  rose,  and  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  provi- 
sion vesting  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  under  it  in  the  courts  of 
law,  instead  of  the  President  and  Senate,  and  asked  if  that  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  wliich  says  that  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.]  ^ 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  said  Mr.  D.,  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  point. 
»It  was  made  in  the  speech  of  a  diiitinguished  lawyer  last  night,  and  evidently 
produced  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience.  The  gentleman's 
high  professional  standing,  taken  in  connection  with  his  laborious  prepara- 
tion for  the  occasion,  as  was  apparent  to  all,  from  his  lengthy  written  brief 
before  him  while  speaking,  inspired  implicit  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
hb  position.  My  answer  to  the  objection  will  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  which  I  will  read,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this  question : 

"The  President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senato 
shall  appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law." 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  "  inferior  courts**  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution.  The  gentleman,  in  his  zeal  against  the  law,  and  his  phrcnsy 
to  resist  it,  interpolated  these  words,  and  then  made  a  plausible  argument 
upon  them.  I  trust  this  was  all  unintentional,  or  was  done  with  the  view 
of  fulfilling  the  '*  higher  law.*'  But  there  is  another  sentence  in  this  same 
claose  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  not  yet  read.     It  is  as  follows : 

'^Bnt  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers as  Ihcy  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments." 

The  practice  under  this  clause  has  usually  been  to  confer  the  power  of  ap- 
pmnting  those  inferior  officer?,  whose  duties  were  executive  or  ministerial, 
npon  the  President  alone,  or  u])on  the  head  of  the  appropriate  department; 
and  in  like  manner  to  give  to  the  courts  of  law  the  privilege  of  appointing 
their  subordinates,  whose  duties  were  in  their  nature  judicial.  What  is 
meant  by  "inferior  courts,"  whose  appointment  may  be  vested  in  the  ** courts 
of  law,"  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  8tli  section  of  the  Constitution,  where 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  enumerated,  and  among  them  is  the  following : 

•*To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court" 

Is  the  tribunal  which  is  to  carry  the  Fugitive  Law  into  effect  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  If  it  is,  the  Constitution  expressly 
proTides  for  vesting  the  appointment  in  the  courts  of  law.  I  will  remark, 
iiowevcr,  that  these  commissioners  arc  not  appointed  under  the  new  law,  but 
in  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress  which  hns  stood  on  the  statute-books  for 
many  years.  If  those  who  denounce  and  misrepresent  the  act  of  last  session 
had  condescended  to  read  it  before  they  undertook  to  enlighten  the  people 
upon  it,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  the  mortification  of  exposure,  as 
I  will  show  ^  reading  the  first  section. 

Here  Mr.  Douglas  read  the  law,  and  proceeded  to  remark :  Thus  it  will  bo 
seen  that  these  commissioners  have  been  in  office  for  years,  with  their  duties 
pietcribcd  by  law,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  a  judicial  character,  and  that 
the  new  law  only  imposes  additional  duties,  and  authorizes  the  increase  of 
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iho  nniiitipr.  Why  has  not  thu  gnvo  coiutitnlkuia]  otijectinn  been  ilucoTCred 
brTuro,  uikI  iIh'  i-i'mj.Ic  hifurmcd  how  their  lijihlii  hnve  Iwi-ii  ouimgcd  in  vio- 
littiiiii  lit'  ilii:  i:ii]>iviiiu  liiw  (if  ilic  iiind  ?  Tnity,  ibo  luuaucc  of  iho  Fugiiiva 
Hill  lus  rlininii  u  iluud  oriiKht  ufiuii  conalitalionnl  iiriiicijilcsl 

Ik  tlKrv  uny  otiicr  ulyuction  to  tlic  new  lair  which  doc*  not  applj  to  iLb 
net  of  at  ? 

TA  gcnlli-nian  rose,  and  iniJ  l)int  ha  iroiild  liko  lo  nsk  another  iji 
wliu-li  won  thiii:  if  Iliv  new  Liw  wus  xo  similar  lii  tha  old  oiiv,  wlial  i 
uud;iiiutf  Iff  ii>(«iDgaiiv  al  all,  Rtacc  ilii;  uld  one  wnsMiU  infurcnF^ 

Mr.  Ihrnitlus,  iu  n<]ilT,  suiJ,  thnt  ii  the  very  qiiniiion  1  wtH  anxioa 
iiiK  i<biiii1<l  iini|iiiuud,  bn-uuite  I  was  dcsirom  of  iin  op)>oi1auity  of  am 
it.  The  olii  l:iw  niisucrcd  oil  ihc  jHirpoaes  for  which  it  was  enacted  toleis- 
My  wull  uiiiil  tin;  durloioD  Iiy  ihc  Su(iTcnic  Cuun  uf  iho  Uniiod  Uiaici,  in  the 
iNiiN!  of  I'rii^  r.  thu  tiialu  of  rcDiuylraniii,  ci^ht  or  nine  yean  agft.  That. 
(Ii-eLiioii  tvndi'ml  diu  bw  comparatively  iuuiK:r.ititc,  titr  ilic  rcaMin  thu 
tUcru  witi-  Ki'iinx-ly  any  ofE«m  Mt  lo  cxtiruic  it.  It  will  bu  rccolleci«d  that 
the  aet  of 'IKI  iui|iu«ed  the  dniy  uf  canying  it  into  clli'et  uiion  tho  nugittialci 
nnil  iiihcT  <ink'er]i  under  the  state  coTcnunenis.  These  ofllccrs  pcrfonncd 
their  dulled  unth'r  that  law  with  Gdcliiy  fur  nb'iitt  titVy  ycniv,  niitil  the  Sn- 
invme  Cuim,  in  tlio  case  allndcd  to,  clcciilcd  Ihul  ilirry  won:  under  no  Icgil 
oUifcali  111  ID  di>  fo,  imd  that  Cuniiri'MA  hnd  no  i.-onstituiioniil  jiowcr  to  impoM 
(he  duly  upuil  tliem.  From  that  time  many  uf  tho  otiimra  rcfuacd  to  act, 
pud  an'm  t^vrwnnl  ibc  Lc^hiiure  of  Muitiiachusett«,  and  tnnn;  other  itaie^ 
piisseil  laws  nmkiiiK  it  criminal  for  their  oOieera  to  perform  thew  dntic*. 
lleno-  ilie  old  law.  altlmuuh  efllHiint  in  its  pruvJAionH,  and  niroilar  in  matt 
r(i>|ierlii,  and  csiHTiallv  in  thinu  ohjei-ied  lo  ulinoitt  identieal  with  the  new 
law,  U-camu  iiunjiarniinily  a  dvnd  letter  for  want  uf  olScen  lo  carry  it  into 
cili'ri.  ThejudKi'ij  of  the  I'nited  Sintcs  eonriri  were  tlw  only  oDiccra  left  wba 
«i.'ru  aiitliiirited  lot^xcciite  it.  Jii  this  i-tnic,  forinMaiiee,  Judf^  Dnimnmnd, 
wliiiM'  ri'siiK'nce  was  in  the  extreme  nnnhwi-iit  eomcr  of  the  itatp,  wiihin  six 
iiul  ihreu  of  lowa.and  in  the  direction  wlicic  fugitiro 
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old  OTIC,  why  did  tho  Southern  slaveholders  Tote  for  it,  and  desire  its  pas- 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  would  answer  that  question  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. The  Southern  members  voted  for  it  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  better  law 
thmn  the  old  one — better  for  them,  better  for  us,  and  better  for  the  free  blacks. 
It  places  tho  execution  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  responsible  officers  of  the 
government,  instead  of  leaving  every  man  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  to  execute  it  for  himself.  It  affords  personal  security  to  the  claimant 
while  arresting  his  servant  and  taking  him  back,  by  providing  him  with  tho 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  legal  rights,  by  competent  testimony  before  a 
tribunal  duly  authorized  to  try  the  case,  and  thus  allay  all  apprehensions  and 
•ofpidons,  on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  that  he  is  a  villain,  attempting  to  steal 
a  tree  man  for  the  purpose  of  selling  him  into  slavery.  The  slaveholder  has 
as  itrong  a  desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  tho  free  black  man  as  wc  have,  and 
mnch  more  interest  to  do  so ;  for  ho  well  knows  that  if  outrages  should  l)c 
tolerated  under  the  law,  and  free  men  are  seized  and  carried  into  slavery, 
from  that  moment  the  indignant  outcry  against  it  would  bo  so  strong  hero 
and  every  where,  that  even  a  fugitive  from  labor  could  not  be  returned,  lest 
he  also  might  happen  to  bo  free.  The  interest  of  the  slaveholder,  therefore, 
requires  a  law  which  shall  protect  the  rights  of  all  free  men,  black  or  white, 
from  any  invasion  or  violation  whatever.  I  ask  the  question,  therefore, 
whether  this  law  is  not  better  than  the  old  one — better  for  the  North  and  tho 
South — better  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  country  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  law  is  but  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  *93,  and  that  the 
old  law  still  remains  in  force,  except  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  this.  Every 
man  who  voted  against  this  modification  thereby  voted  to  leave  tho  old  law 
in  foiee ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  member  of  either  house  of  Congress 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  to  repeal  the  law,  and  make  no  provisions 
to  carry  tne  Constitution  into  cflTect.  But  the  cry  of  repeal,  as  to  the  new 
law,  has  already  gone  forth.  Well,  suppose  it  succeeds ;  what  will  those  have 
gained  who  joined  in  the  shout  ?  Have  I  not  shown  that  all  the  material  ob- 
jections they  urge  against  the  new  law  a])ply  with  equal  force  to  the  old  one  ? 
What  do  they  gain,  therefore,  unless  they  projyose  to  repeal  the  eld  law  olso, 
and  make  no  provisions  for  performing  our  obligationa  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? This  must  be  the  object  of  all  men  who  take  that  position.  To  this 
it  must  come  in  the  end.  The  real  objection  is  not  to  the  new  law,  nor  to 
the  old  one,  but  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Those  of  you  who  hold  thcso 
opinions  do  not  mean  that  the  fugitive  from  labor  shall  be  taken  back.  That 
is  the  real  point  of  your  objection.  You  would  not  care  a  farthing  about  the 
new  law  or  the  old'law,  or  any  other  law,  or  what  provisions  it  contained,  if 
there  was  a  hole  in  it  big  enough  for  the  fugitive  to  slip  through  and  escape. 
Habeas  corpnses — trials  by  jury — records  from  other  states — pains  nnd  pen- 
alties— the  whole  catalogue  of  objections,  would  Iki  all  moonshine,  if  the  negro 
was  not  required  to  go  back  to  his  master.  Tell  me  frankly,  is  not  this  the 
tme  character  of  your  objection  ? 

pere  several  gentlemen  gave  an  affirmative  answer.] 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  would  answer  that  objection  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     lie  then  read  as  follows : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
eKaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  sen-ice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.** 

This,  said  Mr.  D.,*is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  speaking  to  every  citizen 
of  the  republic.  The  command  is  imi^rativc.  There  is  no  avoiding— -no 
escaping  the  obligation,  so  long  as  wo  live  under,  and  claim  the  protection 
of,  the  Constitution.    We  must  yield  implicit  obedience,  or  we  must  take  the 
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ncec^anry  steps  to  rcIi>a'C  ourselves  from  the  obligntion  lo  qIm^t.  Then  U  aa 
olhcr  nlUMnntivr.  AVc  must  atnnJ  bv  llic  Constitution  of  ihc  Cnian,  vitti  all 
its  comi)mrai»-s  or  wc  miiAt  abolLtli  it,  nnd  resolve  onrh  atnte  buck  into  it* 
onEinal  L-lcments.  It  i*,  therefore,  n  (|uestioD  uT  iiniun  or  disunion.  We  ecu 
nol  expect  our  tirelbren  of  utlicr  states  to  remain  faitliful  to  ihc  comj^sct,  and 
permit  tii  to  lie  l'ailtil»«.  Aro  wu  jirepnred,  lliercfore,  to  execute  faithfullr 
and  li<iu:silr  llie  rompact  out  fatltets  bnve  inadc  fur  un  ? 

[II''r.:a  ijcatli'Dtuuruse,  auditK|iiire(lufMr.  Duu^ilas  whether  the  cIduk  in 
the  ( 'ou^iitution  jimildinff  for  the  Eiirrcndor  of  fngitiTo  Eliireu  was  not  In  rU 

'  ■'  n  of  the  law  uf  God?] 
.DnuK-  ■  •  -• 
resanlinR  01.  .... 
toil  no  their  cxeaM  fur  nnlliO^ingim  act  of  ConttreHi;  and  »  commitlee  en- 
liodied  the  kuiui.*  jHinuiiilc  in  their  resoluiions  to  the  mcitini;  in  thin  hnll  Iwt 
nt;ihl,  ai  n|i]ilieaUc  lioth  to  the  ConittiHitii>n  ond  laws,  lliu  general  propofi- 
tioii  that  tlicre  is  a  bin-  iKtraniount  to  all  haman  cnnctmcms — Ibc  luv  of  llw 
f^npremalinkruf  the  Unirarso— I  trust  that  nociTiliieiluiidChriitianpeoiJta 
id  pn'pnred  to  qiii'r<lkm,  much  lcs«  deny.  We  should  all  rec<4:niu<,  mp«c^ 
audrcn'rti  the  divinr:  tuw.  ])ul  vre  »huntd  bear  in  mind  liiat  tbc  lawof  God, 
aa  Tcrculi'd  tu  nri,  'u  iutcndcd  lo  operate  on  our  consciences,  nnd  iniure  tte 
psrfurmani'U  of  uiir  dnllua  a^t  individnab  and  Christians.  The  divine  bir 
dors  not  [in-Kribc  the  funn  of  government  nudcr  which  wo  Khali  live,  and  tht 
cbarnctcr  «f  our  poliiirol  ond  civil  institutionx.  Itevelulion  has  not  fnmiihcd 
uswiibnConxliintiint — a  code  ofiatcmational  Inir — and  a  system  of  civil  and 
inuniriiial  jiirispTudL-ncu.  It  hoi  not  detcrmiuoj  ilie  rit;lit  of  iicrwitu  nnd 
proiiCTty,  niucli  Iuki  the  jicrnliar  |)rivi1e{Kt  which  shall  bo  awarded  lo  eadt 
clatH  of  ])'.<r!'i)]u  under  any  particular  form  of  guiernmcnt.  Ggd  has  crealcd 
man  in  hi-*  own  imago,  and  nndowvd  him  with  ibc  riebt  of  tclf-gm-emmem^ 
m  Hooii  ns  bu  shall  orinro  the  reiiiib>ite  iniellicmicc,  virtue,  and  capncllj  to 
asKtrt  and  enjoy  ihn  privilctto-     Thu  liUtury  of  (he  world  fiiniishcs  few'vi- 

.uilik-'  w,  hell-  any  cnusidcrahle  portion  of  tii'j  hiimnn  race  have  shown  them- 
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eomposing  it  and  gOTeraed  by  it.  Neither  sacred  nor  profane  history  far- 
Duhes  an  example.  K  inequality  in  the  form  and  principles  of  government 
B  therefore  to  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  punishable  as 
•ach,  who  is  to  escape?  Under  this  principle  all  Christendom  is  doomed, 
■ad  no  pagan  can  hope  for  mercy !  Many  of  these  things  arc,  in  my  opinion, 
QDwiie  and  unjust,  and,  of  course,  subversive  of  Kepublican  principles ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  either  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  the 
divine  law.  Who  can  assort  that  God  has  prescribed  the  form  and  principles 
of  government,  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  political,  municipal,  and  domestic 
iiiftitationfl  of  men  on  earth  ?  This  doctrine  would  annihilate  the  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  our  political  system  rests.  Our  forefathers  held 
thai  the  people  had  an  inherent  right  to  establish  such  Constitution  and  laws 
for  the  government  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  as  they  should  deem  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
neas,  and  that  the  same  might  be  altered  and  changed  as  experience  should 
satisfy  them  to  be  necessary  and  proper.  U[X)n  this  principle  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  formed,  and  our  glorious  Union  established. 
All  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  charged  with  expounding  the  same.  All  officers  and  magistrates  under 
the  federal  and  state  governments — executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  min- 
isterial— are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  before  they 
can  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  Any  citizen, 
thoefore,  who  in  his  conscience  l)elieves  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  in  violation  of  a  *' higher  law,'*  has  no  right,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
take  office  under  it,  or  exercise  any  other  function  of  citizenship  conferred 
hf  it.  Every  person  bom  under  the  Constitution  owes  allegiance  to  it,  and 
every  naturalized  citizen  takes  an  oath  to  sup]>ort  it.  Fidelity  to  the  Con- 
sdtetion  is  the  only  passport  to  the  enjoyment  of  rights  under  it.  When  a 
■enator  elect  presents  his  credentials,  he  Ls  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  until 
he  places  his  hand  upon  the  Iloly  Evangelist,  and  appeals  to  his  God  for  the 
sinoeri^r  of  his  vow  to  support  the  Constitution.  He  who  does  this,  with  a 
meDtalrescrvation  or  secret  intention  to  disregard  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, commits  a  doable  crime — is  morally  guilty  of  perfidy  to  his  God  and 
treason  to  his  country ! 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  repudiated  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  where  arc  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
Christianity  to  look  for  another  and  a  better?  Who  is  to  bo  the  prophet  to 
rereal  the  will  of  God,  and  establish  a  theocracy  for  us? 

Is  ho  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Northern  abolitionism  or  of  Southeni 
disunion;  or  is  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  furnishing  the  chosen  one  ?  I  will  not  venture  to  inquire 
what  are  to  be  the  form  and  principles  of  the  new  government,  or  to  whom 
is  to  i)e  intrusted  the  execution  of  its  sacred  functions ;  for  when  we  decide 
that  the  wisdom  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  was  foolishness,  and  thcii-  piety 
wickodnein,  and  destroy  the  only  system  of  self-government  that  has  ever 
realised  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  us  to  wait  patiently  until  the  purposes  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  shall  be  revealed  unto  us. 

For  my  part,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  and  preser^'e  inviolate  the  Consti- 
tution OS  it  is,  with  all  its  compromises;  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  American 
Union,  clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  life  to  all  its  glorious  memories  of  the 
past  and  precious  hopes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Donglas  then  explained  the  circumstances  winch  rendered  his  absence 
nnavoidablc  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Fugitive  Bill  in  the  Senate. 
He  wished  to  avoid  no  responsibility  on  account  of  that  absence,  and  there- 
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fore  desired  it  lo  lie  disiinctlj  nndentoail  that  be  ihonld  bars  TotMl  for  tbe 
lull  if  bii  conldliM-c  Ikcii  rreiicnt.  lie  lefemd  to  •cTcrnl  of  onr  mot  prom- 
inent and  TC9|jcclcd  ciluuns  by  aame  a»  pcraonallr  cogniiant  of  tho  fact  thtf 
he  wm  anxious  at  ihat  time  to  ^eItq  tliat  vote.  He  believed  the  paaiaga  of 
that  or  aome  otlicr  cffiuient  law  a  solemn  duty,  impcratirclT  demanded  bf  tin 
Constiiution.  In  cunclu£ian,  Mr.  D.  made  an  earnest  apjieal  to  our  cituoa 
to  nilly  OS  one  mun  lo  the  defeiiH:  of  the  ConsiiiutioD  and  laws,  and,  abon 
all  (liingH,  and  under  all  eireumstnneca,  to  put  doun  violenec  and  diaorder  hf 
mnintaininR  the  sn]irci[uicy  of  tho  lawa.  lie  referred  to  our  high  cbaracUr 
for  hiw  Biiil  order  heretofore,  and  oliio  to  the  favorable  position  of  our  city  tot 
comiunndinR  tlic  trudc  between  thu  North  and  South,  ibrongfa  onr  canak 
and  rnilroada,  to  sliow  thai  our  views  and  principles  of  action  ihonld  bcbrott^ 
liberal,  and  national,  calculated  to  encourope  union  and  hormonj  instead  gf 
diaiinion  and  seclioiial  bitterness.  He  concluded  br  rcmorkini;  thai  be  eoi- 
sidered  Ibis  quC!%tioii  of  tidelitj  to  the  Const  it  ui  ion  and  mpremacj  of  the  laH 
u*  so  fur  jiarumount  lo  all  other  CDnsideratiuns,  that  he  had  prepared  lOHi 
rcKolutions  In  cover  Ihcse  points  oiil_v,  which  he  would  submit  to  tno  meeting 
and  take  their  juib^nient  upon  Ihum.  If  he  hud  eonsulied  his  own  ftcliap 
and  vieiva  only,  he  shonld  have  embraced  in  the  resolnlions  a  ipedlk  a^ 
provol  of  all  the  measures  of  the  compromise;  but  as  tho  qncsiton  <^  nbellka 
and  resistance  lo  tlie  fcdcrul  (lovcmmcnt  has  been  distinctl.r  presented,  it  bM 
been  thought  advisable  to  meet  that  issue  on  this  ocraBioD^  Jisiinct  and  a^- 
arule  from  all  others. 

Mr.  Douglas  ilien  ofTcrcd  the  folkming  resolutions,  wbiek  were  adtipMd 
witliout  a  disseiiliti):  vfuce ; 

Itciolved,  That  it  is  tlic  sacred  JdIj  of  every  friend  of  tho  Union  to  mun- 
tain,  and  preMii'C  iuviolatc,  every  proviKion  <if  unr  federal  Constitntion. 

Ili-toleiil,  That  any  law  cnneted  by  CdTitEtcss,  in  pursuniico  of  Ibe  Contti- 
hitinn,  Hlinuld  lie  n.spct:U.-d  oa  such  by  all  good  and  law-abiding  citiicns,  and 
siinuhl  be  faiihfully  carried  into  ott'cct  by  tlie  ofliccrs  chnrtfcd  with  it*  cxem- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  ACT. 

Whatxvsb  question  or  doubt  may  have  existed  or  may  now 
exist  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Compromise  Acts  of  1850  re- 
specting the  Territories,  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  as 
to  where  the  responsibility — ^the  honor  or  blame,  the  credit  or 
odium — for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  belongs.  No  one  has 
denied  that  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  belongs  whatever  fame 
that  justly  attaches  to  an  act  of  legislation,  which  has  been 
more  celebrated  (for  the  censure  by  its  enemies,  and  praise  by 
its  friends)  than  any  act  of  Congress  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government.  During  its  pendency  it  was  used  as  a  pre- 
text by  the  fanatics  of  the  North  for  the  wildest  exhibition  of" 
nogovomable  fury.  It  drew  upon  its  author  the  most  un- 
bounded abuse  and  denunciation;  while  it  was  pending  in 
Congress  a  storm,  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  politi- 
cal annals  of  the  country  was  gathering,  and  it  broke  with  all 
its  force  upon  his  head.  Undismayed  by  threats,  he  followed 
the  chart  that  he  had  laid  down,  and  has  lived  to  see  himself 
the  political  hero  and  leader  of  his  own  party  in  all  those 
states  where  the  storm  beat  fastest  and  raged  the  fiercest. 

Though  Mr.  Douglas  has  gained  all  the  credit  and  all  the 
opprobrium  of  the  '^  Nebi*aska  Bill,"  and  to  a  great  extent  his 
name  is  more  prominently  associated  with  that,  than  with  any 
previous  act  of  public  interest,  the  truth  is,  that  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  and  its  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  was  not 
an  original  measure.  It  was  but  a  second  volume  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  for  popular  right,  commenced  in  the  con- 
test over  the  Compromise  of  1850  ;  it  w^as  but  another  act  in 
the  grand  drama  which  in  1850  had  ended  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  freedom  of  the  American  people,  whether  in 
state  or  territory,  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  relations 
without  interference  by  Congress.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  act  to  extend  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which, 
in  1850,  by  the  advice,  by  the  ud  and  support  of  the  patriot 
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Henry  Clay,  had  been  extended  lo  the  people  of  Utah  and   , 
New  Mexico.     Search  the  bill  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ex.-    i 
amine  in  detail  all  ita  proviaions,  and  it,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain no  more  and  no  leas  than  thai  the  free,  hardy,  white    I 
American  settlers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  shall  have    tlia    { 
same  right  lo  govern  themselves  that  in  1850  was  extended 
to  the  semi-civiliKed  and  amalgamated  races  that  peopled  the 
newly  acquired  Tenitories  of  New  l^Iexico  and  Utah. 

Bui,  it  is  said,  in  passing  that  bill,  Douglas  repc&led  tba 
Missouri  i-esLiiclion — repealed  the  act  of  Congress  which  de*  | 
Glared  that  north  of  ihe  line  of  3G°  80'  slavery  should  not  e.  ' 
and  that  south  of  it,  it  might  exist.  It  repealed  a  gaxnin^ 
and  a  prohibitiou — both  wi'ong  in  principle,  unconstitntioiu^ 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  sound  rule  of  justice  md 
propriety.  The  people  north  of  30°  30'  were  as  mucli  entitled 
to  have  slaves  if  they  desired  them  as  the  people  south  of  that 
line,  and  iho  restriction  was  not  upon  slavery  but  upon  t' 
freedom  and  political  rights  of  the  people.  South  of  38"  Stf  j 
the  people  were  recognized  as  capable  of  self  government  a 
as  safe  depositaries  of  the  power  to  have  or  reject  the  instil 
tion  of  slavery,  while  those  living  north  of  that  line  wn 
bound  with  the  degrading  limitation — that  if  left  to  gorarn 
themselves  ihoy  would  certainly  misuse  the  power  to  their 
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Acts  of  1850,  and  also  the  emphatio  endorsement  of  those 
measares  by  the  people  in  1852,  as  conclusive  as  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Territorial  question  should  be  governed, 
BO  framed  his  bill  as  to  make  it  identical  in  all  essential  mat- 
ters with  the  acts  of  1850.  On  the  4th  of  January  he  re- 
ported the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  Nebraska,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  written 
report  which  stated  that  the  bill  was  designed  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith  the  principle  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  measures 
of  1850,  and  the  report  closed  as  follows: 

From  these  provisions  it  is  apparent  that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
affirm  and  rest  upon  the  following  propositions : 

Unt — ^Tbat  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  in  the 
new  states  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  bo  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people 
rending  therein,  hy  their  appropriate  representatives,  to  bo  chosen  bj  them  for 
that  purpose. 

SeanuL — That  "  all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,"  and  "  questions  of  per- 
sonal freedom,"  are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribunals,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Thirds — ^That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
roapoct  to  fugitives  trom  service,  is  to  bo  carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all 
"  the  organiz^  territories"  the  same  as  in  the  states.  The  substitute  for  tho 
biD  which  your  committee  have  prepared,  and  which  is  commended  to  the 
flKTOrable  action  of  the  Senate,  proposes  to  carry  these  propositions  and  princi- 
|dea  Into  practical  operation,  in  tho  precise  language  of  the  compromise  meas- 
orea  of  1850. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  that  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  repeal,  in  express  terms,  of  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion, though  they  declared  that  the  bill,  as  reported  by  them, 
left  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territory  "  to  the  decision 
of  the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate  representa- 
tives chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose."  Their  object  was  to 
leave  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  as  tho  people  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  had  been  lefl,  free  to  act  for  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  slavery.  That  part  of  the  report  has 
been  frequently  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  popular  right  to 
show  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  an 
**  after-thought,'^  and  agreed  upon  afterwards  at  the  dictation 
of  the  "  slave  oligarchy."  The  conmiitteo  stated  distinctly  that 
they  designed  to  leave  the  people  of  the  territory,  through 
their  legislature,  all  the  legislative  power  over  slavery,  and  all 
other  questions,  that  was  conceded  by  the  legislature  of  1850 
to  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  committee 
evidently  supposed  and  intended  that  the  words  of  the  bill 
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deolariog  "  that  the  logislativo  power  of  mid  territory  ahaU 
oxtond  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legiglation,"  removed  all  ob- 
Hlaoles  to  the  exerdse  of  that  power  over  the  sabject  of  slaverj ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  &ct  of  Congreis  interdicting  sl&verj 
might  be  Icfl,  09  was  the  Mexican  law  in  the  other  osmb,  to 
the  courts  for  a  decision  as  to  its  authority  and  legal  fbroft 
Do  ttiat  as  it  may,  the  committee  soon  found  that  s  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevuled  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Did  it  leave  the  territorial  legiiU- 
lui'o  free  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  How  could  the 
legislature  act  when  an  act  of  Congress  stood  in  their  way  pro- 
hibiting the  existence  of  slavery  north  of  30°  30'.  It  WBI 
necessary  to  make  the  bill  clear  and  distinct  upon  this  p<rint 
Did  the  Missouri  restriction  bind  the  hands  of  tho  tcrritoiiil 
legislature  against  tlie  admission  of  slavery  ?  If  it  did,  then 
while  that  restriction  existed  as  a  law  tho  people  of  Nebraaki 
could  not  be  admitted  to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  same  freedom 
in  legislation  that  was  secured  by  the  acts  of  1B50  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  and  consequently  the  principle 
of  tho  Compromise  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  the  territoriil 
act  designed  for  Kobi'aska  and  Kansas.  The  removal  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  was  imperatively  necessary  if  tho  torrito- 
'  e  lea  fix-  ■       ■  ■     " 
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piinoiples  it  had  asserted  in  1850,  and  clamor  agun  for  the 
empty  and  valaeless  Congressional  prohibition  ?  ^ 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  gave^^\ 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introdace  a  bill  for  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska ;  on  the  4th  of  December  he  did 
introduoe  the  bUI,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  chairman.  On  the  4th 
of  January  Mr.  Douglas,  as  has  been  stated,  reported  the  bill 
back  with  amendments.  On  the  23d  of  January  the  commit- 
tee made  the  report  already  noticed,  and  reported  a  fuither 
amendment  dividing  the  immense  region  into  two  territories, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  division  was  made  upon  the  soli- 
citation of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  territory, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  Iowa 
and  Missouri. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  16  th  of  January,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Ken- 
tacky,  had  given  notice  that  when  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
action  he  would  offer  as  an  amendment  the  following : 

"  That  80  mach  of  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  approved  March  6,  1820, 
entitled  '  An  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a 
OoDBtitation  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  and  to  prohibit  slavery 
hk  certain  territories,'  as  declares  *  that  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  I>Yanc6 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty- 
ttL  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otharwiss  than  as  a  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been 
>  ocmvicted,  shall  be  forever  prohibited,'  shall  not  bo  so  construed  as  to 
Aj  to  the  territory  contemplated  by  this  act,  or  to  any  other  territory  of 
fjDited  States ;  but  i?uU  Ihe  cUizena  of  the  several  states  or  terrUories  shaU 
bt  at  Ub&rty  io  take  and  hold  their  slaves  wUhin  any  of  the  terrUories  of  the 
Vmted  States  or  of  the  states  to  be  formed  therefrom^  as  if  the  said  act,  entitled 
ai  aforesaid,  and  approved  as  aforesaid,  had  never  been  passed." 

Here  was  the  same  proposition  which  in  1850  had  been  re- 
jected by  Congress,  and  voted  down  by  the  friends  of  the 
Compromise.  It  was  a  proposition  declaring^  the  right  of  the 
diveholder  to  carry  his  slaves  into^cTterritory.  In  1850, 
those  who  supported  the  right  of  the  territorial  legislature  to 
legislate  on  that  subject  refused  to  declare  by  Congressional 
■et  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  the  territory,  because  such  a 
provision  in  an  act  of  Congress  would  override  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  the  bill,  as  reported  on  the  28d  of 
January,  the  committee  expressed  more  clearly  what  was  ori- 
gmaUy  their  intention  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Missouri 
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restriction.    In  tho  fonrteenth  Bection  of  the  N'ebraska-Ejuiau 
act  thoy  provided : 

"  Tluit  the  Constitation  aud  all  Iowa  of  tho  TTiuted  States  which  u«  not 
locoUj  inapphcablc,  shall  hsro  the  tamo  forco  and  effect  within  lh«  said  tanl- 
tuiy  of  Nubraslta  as  cisewhcro  within  tlio  United  States;  except  the  eiglllll 
section  uf  tUo  ni'l  prcparaloiy  to  tho  nilmUsion  ot  Uiasonri  into  the  V&in^ 
upprurcd  Mnri'h  sixilt,  eighteen  Imndrod  aad  twenty,  w)iicli  was  aaperaadid 
by  (ho  principles  of  tlio  legislation  of  eighteen  liundiod  and  flft;,  commoalf 
called  tiic  compromise  measures,  and  is  hereby  lic'clared  inoperatire." 

Wc  doubt  wlictlicr  in  the  history  of  legislation  any  one  sen- 
tonce  ill  a  proposed  measure  cvei*  furnished  tlie  pretext  fi>r  • 
political  agitation  equal  to  that  which  followed  tho  report  of 
the  above. 

Tlic  necessity  for  repealing  tbe  Missoun  restriction,  if  it  vu 
intended  to  frame  the  Kebraska  bill  by  tho  principles  of  tbe 
acts  of  1850,  had  been  soon  as  well  by  the  extremists  at  th« 
north  as  by  those  of  the  aouth ;  and,  almost  simultaneoudj 
with  Mr.  Dixon's  proposition  to  extend  slavery,  another  vm 
presented  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  that  nothing  eon- 
tained  in  the  bill  "  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  in  uf 
way  contravene  the  act  of  Mnrch  6,  1820,"  in  which  it  wu 
declared  that  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  Louisiana  tcrritorj 
north  of  30"  ao'. 

Here  was  the  old  contest  of  1850  about  to  be  renemd. 
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into  two  bilU,  baa  been  only  laid  on  the  tables  of  Senators  this 
morning,  and  I  presume  no  one  h^s  had  an  opportunUy  to 
read  U.  It  involves  very  important  matters,  and  I  think  that 
when  we  take  it  up  it  should  be  with  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed wfth  it  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of."  He  then  urged  that 
it  be  postponed  until  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Sumner  suggested  that  it  be  postponed  until  the  3 1st  of 
January. 

Mr.  Douglas  acqmesced  in  the  request,  and  on  his  motion 
the  bill  was  postponed  to  Monday,  January  30th. 

Thb  request  to  postpone  an  important  bilji  for  one  week 
maylieem  to  the  reader  to  have  been  a  trivial  matter  for 
sp^sial  notice  here,  but  it  subsequentlyjbecame  the  snbjQct^ 
A  lyotr^tfAf^  ^^"'^  exciting  debate.  Tbe  request  was  made  on 
Tuesday,  January  24th.  On  the  Monday  after,  January  30th, 
the  bill  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  request  of  Mr.  Chase, 
with  its  purposes  and  aims,  were  made  historical  in  all  their 
in&my. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  taken  up^r.  Douglas  said : 

'*When  I  propoeed.  on  Tuesday  last^  that  the  Senate  should  proceed  to  the 
oooildenUion  of.  the  bill  to  oiig^anize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas^ 
il  was  my  purpose  only  to  occupy  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  explanation  of  its 
pnmioDa.  I  desired  to  refer  to  two  points — ^flrst,  to  those  provisions  relating 
to  the  Indians,  and  second,  to  those  which  might  be  supposed  to  bear  upon 
tfaeqoettionofslaTeiy.       *       *       •        « 

"Upon  the  other  point — ^that  pertaining  to  the  question  of  slavery  In  the 
tenitoriea — it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  be  equally  explicit  We 
look  the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  acts  of  1860  as  our  guide, 
end  inteiKled  to  make  each  and  every  provision  of  the  bill  accord  with  these 
principles.  These  measures  are  established  and  rest  upon  the  great  principles 
of  sel^govemment — ^that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  decide  the  ques- 
tioos  of  their  domestic  institutions  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tkms  and  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
faniiw!  of  having  them  determined  by  an  arbitrary  or  geographical  lin& 

"  The  original  bill  reported  by  the  committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  in* 
trodoced  by  the  senator  firom  Iowa  (Mr.  Dodge),  was  believed  to  have  accom- 
plkhed  this  ot:gect.  The  amendment  which  was  subsequently  reported  by  us 
iras  only  designed  to  render  that  clear  and  specific  which  seemed,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  to  admit  of  doubt  and  misconstruction.  In  some  parts  of  the 
ooontiy  tfae-original  substitute  was  deemed  and  construed  to  be  an  annul- 
meot  or  a  repeal  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
while  in  other  parts  it  was  otherwise  construed.  As  the  object  of  the  com- 
inittee  was  to  conform  to  the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  ISSM),  and  to  carry  these  principles  into  effect  in  the  territories,  we 
ttKNight  it  was  better  to  recite  in  the  bill  precisely  what  we  understood  to 
have  been  aocompUahod  by  those  measures,  viz.,  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, having  been  superseded  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  has  become,  and 
0^f3A  to  be  declared,  inoperative ;  and  hoioe  we  propose  to  leave  the  qiw^i 
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tion  to  the  people  or  the  Rtatea  and  the  temtotie^  sulg'Mt  odIj  to  fts  IoBlt» 

tiooa  and  proviuoiu  or  the  ConMitution. 

"  Sir,  tliia  is  all  timt  I  inteoded  to  aaj  if  the  qaestkiD  had  bcon  taken  np  fir 
con^dcmtion  on  Tuesday  last,  but  Bince  that  time  occurrences  baTs  tnni^nd 
which  compel  mD  to  gt>  more  fliUf  into  the  diacnnion.  It  will  be  boTM  u 
mind  tliat  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase),  tlien  objected  to  tho  cf-^'- 
tion  of  tLo  bill,  oud  asked  for  ita  postponement  until  this  Say,  c~  "" 
that  tlicro  liod  not  been  timo  to  understand  and  coniidcr  its  p 
tlie  Senator  from  Mosracliusctte  (Mr.  Sumner)  oupigcBted  that  the  p 
mont  abould  bo  for  one  wcok  for  that  purpose.  These  eufKestiona  seemiOK  to 
bo  reasonalilo  in  the  opinion  of  scnatorn  orouDd  mo  I  yielded  to  their  reqoM^ 
and  consented  to  the  postponement  of  tho  bill  until  tliis  daj. 

"  Sir.  little  did  1  suppoeo,  at  tbe  timo  that  I  granted  tliat  act  of  conrte^  to 
tbosa  two  senalorn,  that  tbe7  Lad  drafted  and  publialicd  to  the  world  a  doRK 
meat,  over  tlioir  own  sienatureii,  in  wliich  tliey  airaiRned  me  as  hsTing  been 
guilty  of  a  ciiuiimil  betrayal  of  my  tnist,  as  liaviog  been  guUtj  of  an  act  of 
bad  fkilh,  aud  as  having  bQim  ongugod  in  nn  ntrodoiu  ploc  Dgainat  tba  CQiai 
of  free  govormiienl.  Little  did  X  suppoee  tlint  ILoao  two  secatOTs  bad  beta 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  when  they  called  upon  mo  to  grant  that  courts^,  to 
give  them  on  opjiortuuity  of  inTcstigating-  tlio  substitutt?  reported  by  the  ooa>- 
mittce.  I  have  since  discovcmd  that  oo  that  very  morning  tho  Ifalienal  Eru, 
the  abolition  organ  in  tlue  city,  contained  an  address,  signed  by  certaui  aboS- 
tion  coofederatcB,  to  the  pcoplo,  in  which  tlio  bill  is  (n^osely  miareivcBente^ 
in  wliich  tlio  action  of  the  committee  is  grossly  pcrTcrtc<l,  in  which  our  mo- 
tivcfl  are  arraigned  and  our  characters  column Lilud.  And,  sir,  what  is  not^ 
I  find  that  there  was  a  pastscript  added  to  tlio  address,  pubUihed  that  xtlj 
moining,  in  whioli  tho  principal  amendment  reported  by  tho  comnultea  wM 
set  out,  and  tLen  coarsu  epithets  applied  to  mn  by  name.  Sir,  had  I  knowD 
those  facts  nl  llio  time  I  granted  thnt  iii.'t  uf  iibdiilgcnre,  I  iihould  hare  ta> 
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*  *  SeiTile  demagogoes  may  tell  jou  that  the  Union  can  be  nuuntained  only 
by  sabnutting  to  the  demandB  of  Blavery  .* " 

*'71ien  there  is  a  postscript  added,  equally  offensive  to  myself,  in  which  I  am 
mentioned  by  name.  The  address  goes  on  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Legisli^ 
tores  of  the  different  states,  to  public  meetings,  and  to  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  their  pulpits,  to  interpose  and  arrest  the  vile  proceeding  which  is  about  to 
be  coDSommated  by  the  senators  who  are  thus  denounced.  That  address,  sir, 
bean  date  Sunday,  January  22,  1854.  Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  holy 
Sabbath,  while  other  senators  were  engaged  in  divine  worship,  these  aboUtion 
ooniederates  were  assembled  in  secret  conclave,  plotting  by  what  means  they 
flhonld  deceive  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  prostrate  the  character  of 
brother  senators.  This  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  by  a  set  of  poli- 
tidMbs^  to  advance  their  own  political  and  ambitious  purposes,  in  the  name  of 
our  holy  religion. 

"  Bat  this  is  not  aU.  It  was  understood  from  the  newspapers  that  resolutions 
wore  pending  before  the  Legislature  ofOhio  proposing  to  express  their  opinions 
jspoa  this  subject  It  was  necessary  for  these  confederates  to  get  up  some 
expontion  of  the  question  by  which  they  might  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
resohitions  through  that  Legislature.  Hence  you  find  that  on  the  same  morn- 
ing that  this  document  appears  over  the  names  of  these  confederates  in  the 
abolition  organs  in  this  ci^,  the  same  document  appears  in  the  New  Yorlc 
papers — certainly  in  the  Tribtme^  Times,  and  Evening  Post — ^in  which  it  stated, 
on  antbority,  that  it  is  *  signed  by  the  senators  and  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives fronrthe  State  of  Ohio' — a  statement  which  I  have  every  reason  to 
beUeve  was  utterly  false,  and  known  to  be  so  at  the  time  that  these  confcd- 
orates  appended  it  to  the  address.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
work  of  deception,  and  to  hasten  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  real  facts,  to  state  that  it  was  signed,  not  only  by  the 
•boUtion  confederates,  but  by  the  whole  Whig  representation,  and  a  portion  of 
tha  Democratic  representation  in  the  other  House  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  Mr.  Chase.    Mr.  President— 

'^Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  yield  the  floor.  A  senator  who  has 
Tiolatod  all  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  propriety,  who  showed  a  consciousness 
of  the  character  of  the  act  he  was  doing  by  concealing  from  mo  all  knowledge 
of  Ihe  fkct — ^who  came  to  me  with  a  smUing  face,  and  the  appearance  of 
fiiendihip,  even  after  that  document  had  been  uttered — who  could  get  up  in 
the  Senate  and  appeal  to  my  courtesy  in  order  to  get  time  to  give  the  docu* 
ment  a  wider  circulation  before  its  infamy  could  be  exposed — such  a  senator  has 
no  r^t  to  my  courtesy  upon  this  floor." 

Mr.  Douglas  then,  in  an  argument  extended  over  two  hoai*a, 
diBCOssed  the  general  history  of  the  legislation  by  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Congress,  and  in  defense  of  his 
position  that  the  pnnciple  established  in  the  acts  of  1850  was 
inconsistent  with  a-  congressional  prohibition  of  slavery,  such 
M  was  contained  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  Act. 

Mr.  Chase  followed  in  a  lame  apology.  He  ignored  the  fact 
thftt  on  the  24th  ho  had  suggested  that  no  senator  had  read 
the  bill.  He  admitted  that  the  address  had  been  published  in 
one  New  York  paper  on  the  23d,  and  said  that  the  date  pre- 
fixed to  the  document  as  printed  was  a  typographioal  error 
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The  rcpreiicntatioti  made  that  the  address  bore  the  ogi 
of  a  majority  of  the  Ohio  delegates  vas  mitde  andcr  an  impres- 
«on  that  they  would  sign  it ;  bat  aa  alterations  in  the  doaor 
ment  were  demanded,  which  conld  not  be  conceded,  the 
address  had  been  sent  out  in  the  original  form  by  those  whose 
names  bad  bcea  attaobcd  to  it.  Ke  produced  a  copy  of  the 
address  bcaiing  date  January  19th,  yet  even  in  that  copy  there 
was  set  fortli  a  correct  co|>y  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  on  Monday, 
January  23d.  llov/  a  copy  of  that  section  bad  been  obt^ned, 
so  as  to  incorporate  it  in  an  addrcas  bearing  date  the  10th, 
Vaa  not  explained. 

Mr.  Sumner  declined  any  explanation.  He  fell  back  upon  hb 
dignity,  and  a^-auiued  all  the  responsibility  for  what  he  had  done, 

The  trick,  so  far  as  it  was  designed  to  create  a  false  impree- 
sion  of  the  chai'acter  of  the  bill,  and  to  produce  a  violent  hofr 
tility  to  it,  founded  npon  that  false  impression,  was  more  tne- 
cessfiil,  perhaps,  than  any  like  disreputable  act  had  over  been. 
Tim  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  states  were  then  in  aeaaion; 
this  address  reached  the  membct-s ;  no  explanation  of  the  bill 
)ia<l  been  made  in  Cougress ;  its  terms  and  jirovisiona  h&d  not 
been  published  in  the  nowHpupers  of  the  day.  The  addrea 
was  sent  all  over  the  Korili.     It  found  its  wnv  bv  hundreds 
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Amerioan  people  aa  oonaecrated  to  fi^edom  by  siotote  and  compact — ^thia 
immenae  region  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  without  reason  and  withoat 
ezcnae,  but  in  flagrant  disregard  of  sound  policy  and  sacred  faith,  purposes  to 
tpm  to  siavery."  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  We  confess  our  total  inability  properly  to  delineate  the  character  or  de- 
scribe the  consequences  of  this  measure.  Language  fails  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  indignation  and  abhorrence  which  it  inspires ;  and  no  viaion  leas 
peoetnitiDg  and  comprehenaiye  than  that  of  the  All-Se^ng  can  reach  its  evil 

**  Ife  appeal  to  the  people.  We  warn  you  that  the  dearest  interests  of  free- 
dom and  the  Union  are  in  imminent  periL 

"  We  implore  Christians  and  Christian  miniaters  to  interpose.  Their  divine 
religion  requires  them  to  behold  in  every  man  a  brother,  and  to  labor  fin:  the 
adTaocement  and  regeneration  of  the  human  race." 

Reader,  the  bill  of  which  these  men  were  writing  was  one 
declaring  that  the  free  white  men  of  Nebraska  and  ELansas, 
like  their  countrymen  in  the  states  and  territories,  were  cap- 
able of  self-government,  and  that  they  were  of  right  entitled 
to  and  ought  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  legislating  as  freely 
upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery  as  upon  any  other  questiop 
of  territorial  government. 

The  circulation  of  this  address  was  promptly  followed  by 
every  possible  effort  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the 
bilL  Thousands  of  the  people  did  get  alarmed.  They  did 
believe  that  '^  the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  Union  were  in 
imminent  peril."  Agitation  was  incessant;  excitement  fol- 
lowed agitation  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  evil  work  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  fanaticism  had  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
its  ends.  Christian  ministers  in  all  sincerity  believed  the  state- 
ments of  the  address.  They  never  supposed  that  men  holding 
high  position  as  senators  would,  under  an  appeal  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  promulgate  the  wildest  perversions  of  truth. 
They  thought  that  an  irreparable  evil  was  threatened  in  the 
Nebraska  bill ;  they,  therefore,  hurriedly  affixed  their  names 
to  printed  petitions  prepared  and  distributed  among  them. 
By  the  trick  described,  the  conspirators  had  gained  an  advan- 
tage over  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  Their  address  had  been 
issued  ten  days  before  any  explanation  of  the  bill  had  been 
made,  and  when  that  explanation  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
to  send  it  where  the  address  had  gone.  In  the  interval,  an 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  a  prejudice  against  its  author  and 
sapporters  had  been  established  so  immovably  that  it  was 
almost  useless  to  rely  upon  any  other  means  than  time  to  vin 
dicate  the  trnth« 
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The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  firit  to  reapond  to 
the  address.  Resolutions  denouncing  tho  bill  in  general  terms 
were  promptly  introduced  and  passed  both  Houses,  and  wen 
actually  presented  to  Congress  on  that  same  30lli  of  Januarj 
n'hcn  the  bill  was  first  taken  up  for  consideration. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  a  memorial 
from  citizens  of'Fennsylvania  remonstrating  against  the  exten- 
Non  of  slavery  to  territory  from  which  it  had  been  excluded 
by  the  Uissoui-i  Compromise ;  and  thenceforth,  day  after  day 
imtil  a  late  period  of  the  session,  and  long  after  the  passage  a[ 
the  act,  iictitions  and  remonstrances,  responsive  to  tbe  address 
were  presented  to  botii  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  soon  ai^ 
nounced  nnd  was  so  stated  in  debate  in  Congress,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  North  were  uniting  in  a  pn- 
test  against  tho  bill.  Thongh  not  clironologically  in  order  at 
this  point  oi'  the  biistory  of  the  bill,  yut,  as  it  funned  part,  and 
a  leading  part,  of  tbe  great  warfare  made  iijx>n  the  bill  and  iu 
author,  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  at  this  lime.  Tlie  form  of 
the  renioustrancc  or  protest  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Tho  protest  subsequently  presented  to  tho  Senate 
by  Mr.  Everett  from  the  throe  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen 
of  New  England  was  in  tbe  following  words: 
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A  debate  ensaed,  and  a  warm  one.  The  protestants  were 
charged  with  having  assumed  an  authority  which  they  did  not 
possess ;  that  they  presumed  to  speak  to  the  Senate  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  pronounce  his  judgments  upon 
the  Senate  for  their  conduct  in  passing  the  measure.  Mr. 
Douglas  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  debate.  A  similar 
memorial  from  clergymen  in  the  northwest  was  subsequently 
forwarded  to  him  for  presentation,  and  upon  matters  growing 
oat  of  that  he  expressed  his  sentiments  at  large,  in  speeches 
and  by  letter. 

On  the  27  th  of  March  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  at 
which  twenty-five  clergymen  were  present.  They  adopted  a 
protest  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions denouncing  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  senators  for  their 
remarks  upon  the  protest  of  the  New  England  clergymen. 
Printed  slips  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  pro- 
test and  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Douglas.  He, 
imder  date  of  April  6,  addressed  a  very  elaborate  letter  to  the 
reverend  gentlemen  composing  the  meeting,  in  which  he  de* 
ftnded  himself  and  his  fellow-senators  from  unjust  accusations 
Bet  forth  in  the  resolutions. 

In  replying  to  the  reflections  cast  upon  him  by  the  resolu- 
tions, he  quoted  the  protest  adopted  at  the  meeting,  from  the 
printed  slips  and  newspapers  of  Chicago  sent  to  him. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  Mr.  Douglas  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  protest  which  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  certified  to  be 
a  true  copy  of  the  protest  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
twenty-five  clergymen  at  Chicago  on  the  27th  of  March.  It 
had  been  detained  until  it  had  received  the  signatures  of  504 
clergymen  of  the  northwest.  As  in  his  letter  he  had  treated 
the  protest  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  as  identical  in  terms 
with  that  of  the  New  England  clergymen,  and  as  the  one 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Stewart  was  quite  different,  in- 
asmuch as  that  it  did  not  contain  the  words  ^^  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,"  Mr.  Douglas  explained  his  action  in  the 
matter.  He  had  received  from  Chicago  an  envelope  containing 
a  printed  slip  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting ;  he  had 
aKo  received  copies  of  two  of  the  daily  papers — both  hostile 
to  him  politically,  in  which  the  protest  and  resolutions  were 
aet  forth  over  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  meeting, 
precisely  as  he  had  quoted  them  in  his  letter.    He  had  never 
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doubted  the  corroctnGsa  of  those  pnbliehed  reports  of  tbe  pni- 
ceedtngs,  until  after  the  pablication  of  his  letter  of  reply.  He 
then  read  in  one  of  the  Chicago  abolition  papers  a  seriea  oflet> 
tcrs  written  by  "  one  of  the  twenty-five,"  in  which  be  was  a<^ 
cused  of  having  attribnted  language  to  the  Chicago  clergymen 
which  they  had  not  employed,  and  denounced  for  bsTing  r^ 
primanded  them  nnjustly. 
Mr.  Donglos  in  explaining  this  matter  in  the  Senate,  said : 
"  After  ge«iitg  the  dcaiala  to  whicfa  I  havo  refcrrod,  I  wrote  to  Chicago  to  m- 
certain  bow  tlio  miatnke  occurrod.  Mj  letters  inform  mo  th&t  tho  facta  an 
timaa :  The  meeting  was  livid  on  tbe  day  stated,  tljo  27th  of  March.  Th( 
procoediQgs  of  tlio  meeting  were  rurnisliud  by  the  secrctarr  to  the  Cliicago 
Tribune,  the  paper  which  tlic;  have  Bclix.'ted  ea  tlieir  orgun.  Tboj  won 
printed  at  the  lyibunc  office ;  alija  wore  Boot  to  the  otiitr  papen ;  and  th* 
Blip  sent  to  mo  ccnUiiiiud  the  pnxx^edingN  of  that  meeting,  as  fiunishrd  bj  th* 
BCtretary.  But  after  tbo  publicatioD,  nui!  wlicn  llio  commnoity  coademiwd 
tho  blosphcmj  of  ths  protest,  aud  these  clergymen  found  that  their  own  oock- 
gregatians  n'uuld  not  aubmit  to  it,  ono  of  tliem  culled  upon  tho  editor,  took 
ba(£  the  proceeding^  alleged  that  there  won  an  error  in  thocc,  Btrudc  out 
those  word?,  and  hod  tbe  proceedings  rcpubllahoil  M  eorrccted,  but  did  not 
send  tho  republication  to  me,  and  I  never  knew  of  it  until  I  wroto  to  Cliieaga 
for  tho  facU.  I  do  not  complain  of  their  witlidrawiag  the  czpremkm  ruftiind 
to.  I  am  glad  they  did  go.  I  am  gbul  they  saw  the  error  whicli  thej  bad 
committed,  aad  corrected  it.  But,  air,  I  subniil  to  jou  whether  it  was  il^ 
for  mcD,  fair-minded  moo,  whatever  their  profusjicm,  after  changinf  tlMir  ma- 
morial,  to  come  out  and  cliargo  mo  with  fraud,  bi''- tuso  I  replied  to  it  in  tin 
language  in  which  they  sent  it  to  mo.  I  admit  thilr  right  to  m^  the  modi- 
'      ■  '  '    •     ■  nnko  thai         ■■-       ■  _  - 
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raska  Bill  had  been  denonneed  from  a  pnlpit  in  ChioagOy  and 
the  sermon  on  that  occasion  had  been  printed  and  widely  cir- 
oidated.  That  was  long  before  the  protest  of  the  New  Eng- 
land clergy  had  been  presented  to  or  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

He  had  no  paper  in  Chicago  to  defend  the  bill  or  himself. 
He  was  exposed  to  a  constant  war&re  from  all  quarters,  and 
had  no  means  of  defence.  All  the  Chicago  papers  were  open 
to  condenm,  none  ventured  a  word  in  his  behalf.  It  was  his 
home ;  it  was  the  great  city  of  the  northwest.  There,  in  pre* 
ierenoe  to  all  other  places  he  needed  defence,  yet  there  he  was 
left  alone  to  meet  the  storm  which  falsehood,  private  and  poli- 
tical malice,  disappointed  ambition  and  open  knavery,  were 
fist  gathering  to  meet  him  on  his  return. 

Now  to  return  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chase  had  the  floor  to  rdply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  but  not 
heing  prepared  to  go  on  with  his  argument,  he  asked,  and  the 
Senate  granted,  a  postponement  until  the  Friday  following, 
on  that  day  he  made  an  extended  argument.  On  the  7th  of  _ 
February,  the  debate  having  progressed  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  ] 
Dooglas  moved  an  amendment  to  the  fourteenth  section  of 
the  bill,  so  as  that  part  of  the  bill  would  read  as  follows  : 

"That  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not  lo* 
oaUy  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ofifect  wiUiin  the  said  Terri* 
toiy  of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  except  the  eighth 
■ectkm  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
t^pproved  March  6,  1820,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention bj  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  and  territories  as  recog- 
nized by  the  legislation  of  1850,  (oommonlj  called  the  Compromise  measure) 
is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude 
it  tbereiiom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regu- 
late their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Consti- 
tatioa  of  the  United  States." 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  the  15th,  by  a  vote  of— 
yeas  35,  nays  10. 

THE  CELEBRATED   "  CHASE  AMENDMENT." 

On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Chase  proposed  to  mscrt  im- 
mediately after  the  words  above  given,  as  having  been  pnt 
into  the  bill  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  following : 

**  Under  which  (the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  the 
people  of  the  territory,  through  their  appropriate  representa- 

12 
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tivcfl,  may,  if  they  see  fit,  prolubit  the  exiatenoe  of  ilaverjr 
therein." 

As  it  has  of  late  become  s  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  geiitlvmen  who  voted  for  and  supported  the  Nebraski 
Bill,  ns  to  whether  any  one  had  ever  auggeatetl,  while  it  tu 
pending,  that  under  ita  provisions  the  people  of  the  territo- 
ries, through  their  Legislature,  would  have  the  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  as  the  action  of  the 
Senate  ujion  this  amendment  of  Mr.  Chase  has  been  quoted 
by  all  the  Republican  papers,  by  executive  officers  and 
authority,  and  has  even  been  published  in  official  journals 
over  the  signature  of  an  intelligent  .senator  (possibly  by 
othci^),  a^  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Senate  did  not  intend 
to  concede  any  such  power  in  tiie  Territorial  Legislature,  it  is 
ueceruiary  for  the  sake  of  truth,  if  not  of  justice,  and  not  fbr 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  the  stuteincnt  or  culhng  in  quea- 
tiou  the  veraiiity  of  any  pei-son,  that  a  somewhat  extended 
notice  of  what  took  place  on  this  amendment  shonld  be  f^ven. 

For  a  more  clear  understanding  of  what  occurred  it  should 
be  bomo  in  mind  that  the  bill  had  been  reported  with  an 
amendment — the  latter  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  ths 
former.     The  subalitulo  was  the  measure  wliicli  the  friends  of 
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lo  amend  it  by  inaerting  after  the  word  ' prohibit '  the  words  'or  introduce' - 
80  that  if  my  amendment  be  adopted,  and  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Ohio^  as  so  amended,  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  bill,  the  principle  which  he 
■ays  he  desires  to  have  tested  hero  will  bo  inserted  ia  the  bUl,  that  the  people 
of  the  territories  shall  have  power  either  to  introduce  or  prohibit  slavery  as 
they  may  think  proper.  I  suppose  the  question  will  be  first  taken  on  the 
amendment  whidi  I  offer  to  the  amendment" 

Messrs.  Seward  and  Chase  at  once  raised  the  question  that 
as  an  amendment  (Chase's)  to  an  amendment  (the  substitute) 
was  pending,  no  further  amendment  was  in  order ;  and  the 
Chair  necessarily  ruled  Mr.  Pratt's  motion  out  of  order. 
After  some  debate 

Mr.  Shields  said:  If  the  honorable  senator  (Mr.  Chase)  will  permit  me,  I 
wiU  soggest  to  him,  if  he  wishes  to  test  that  proposition,  to  put  the  converse, 
as  saggested  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  and  then  it  vntt  be  a 
fair  proposition.  Let  the  senator  from  Ohio  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Moator  from  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question. 

Mr.  Chase :  I  was  about  to  state  why  I  could  not  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  firom  Maryland.  I  have  no  objection  that  the  vote  should  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority here ;  but  with  my  views  of  the  Constitution  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  Territorial  Legislature,  though  it  may  have  the  power  to 
protect  the  people  against  slavery,  is  constitutionally  competent  to  intro- 
dooeit 

Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  having  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  said ; 

Mr.  President :  I  have  understood,  I  find  correctly,  the  purport  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
Aanding  as  he  proposes,  are  dear  and  obvious.  The  effect  of  the  amend* 
ment  and  the  design  of  the  amendment  are  to  overrule  and  subvert  the  very 
proposition  introduced  into  the  bill  upon  the  motion  of.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories.  Is  not  that  clear  ?  The  provision  as  it  stands, 
once  the  amendment  has  been  adopted,  is  an  unrestricted  and  unreserved 
reference  to  the  territorial  authorities  or  the  people  themselves  to  determine 
upon  the  question  of  slavery ;  and  therefore  by  the  very  terms,  as  well  as  by 
the  obvions  meaning  and  legal  operation  of  that  amendment,  to  enable  them 
either  to  exclude  or  to  introduce  or  allow  slavery. 

*'  If^  therefore,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  were 
appended  to  the  bill  in  the  connection  in  which  he  introduces  it,  the  neces- 
mry  and  inevitable  effect  of  it  would  be  to  control  and  limit  the  language 
which  the  Senate  has  just  put  into  the  bill,  and  to  give  it  this  construction : 
that  though  Congress  leaves  them  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions 
as  they  please,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  slavery,  the  power  is 
confined  to  the  exclusion  or  prohibition  of  it  I  say  this  is  both  the  legal 
effect  and  the  manifest  design  of  the  amendment  The  legal  effect  is  obvious 
upon  the  statement  The  design  is  obvious  upon  the  rcffisal  of  the  gentle- 
man to  incorporate  in  his  amendment  what  was  suggested  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Maryland,  the  propriety  and  fairness  of  which  was  instantly  leen 
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b;  mj  IKcnd  from  TUinciiE  (Ur.  Shields).  li  it  propowd  hj  tha  tmaiat  to 
teat  tlio  qucstiOQ  whothcr  these  people  shall  exptctislr  bave  wiUuxitf  to  d» 
ternuDO  for  thcmsclTOB  upon  the  oxisteuco  of  this  domestic  rolatioli  T  Ifso, 
and  tbo  iaaguago  just  put  into  the  bill  is  not  suQldeatlj  ozplidt,  in  hi* 
estimntion,  is  it  not  bojond  all  qncstion  that  jon  should  put  in  tba  wonti 
'  or  introduce  ?'  Under  tho  bill,  as  it  stands,  the  people  may  levnlato  tbeir 
domcaCio  relation  an  thoy  seo  lit ;  bat,  says  tha  ameadmcnt  of  the  Muator 
from  Ohio,  tliat  abnll  onablo  them,  ouder  the  Constitutioa,  to  prohibit  ibnMj. 
Wliat  is  tlio  elTcct  of  tliat  amendmont  but  to  modify,  i«duce,  restrain,  and 
brinj;  down  ihu  latitude  of  authority  oonfcrrbd  upon  tliem  t^  the  preiioaB 
language  just  incorporated  mlo  tho  bill."        •  *  • 

"  Now,  sir,  the  truo,  direct,  sod  manly  course  to  meet  this  quotioa  ii  tbii 
augRCSteti  by  my  huocorablo  (Hcnd  irom  Illioois  (Ur.  iSbielda).  Put  in  your 
omondmont  that  the  people  of  tbe  territories  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exclude  Et 
introduces,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  t)ie  Coostitution  of  the  United  Statse 
n'hich  duiables  a  ttrriloiial  govcmmcat  from  introducing  slaTory,  if  tlie  luai- 
orable  senator  bcliorea  that,  if  lie  is  sincere  in  that  opinion,  there  lila  • 
tribunal  below  ua  wbo  will  pass  upou  the  validity  and  conatitutionBlity  of  waj 
act  that  wo  mjy  paas. 

"I  hare  no  hoaltation,  thercloro,  in  saying  that  I  shall  vote  againat  tlw 
amendment  of  t)ia  scuator  from  Ohio.  Thoclause  as  it  stands  is  am^e.  It 
submits  tlio  whole  nutborily  to  the  territory  to  determine  for  itaelC  Ttacl,  in 
my  judgment,  is  ilio  pLico  where  it  ouglit  to  be  put.  If  tho  people  of  tMM 
tOTritories  choose  to  eiclude  slavery,  so  for  from  conait'  '  '" 
dooo  to  mo  or  to  my  constituents,  I  shall  not  compkin  ol 
bu^oss." 

The  debate  then  became  general,  and  the  Senate  adjoamed 
without  taking  tbu  question. 

The  debate  iipon  the  general  character  of  the  bill  contiDned 
from  dny  to  day  until  the  2d  of  March,  when  the  amendmsnt 
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■kSpfnIstioiifl.  He  can  nemr  mean  but  one  thing  by  anj  amendment  which  he 
ofleiB  to  this  bin,  and  that  thing  is  mischief  to  the  measure." 

**Mr.  Cass  said.  *  *  *  Well,  sir,  the  honorable  senator  firom  Ohio  pro- 
poses to  insert  a  provision  to  take  from  the  people  the  power  of  allowing 
sIsyeiY." 

"ir!  Chase.    No,  sir." 

**Mr,  Cass,  Certainly;  that  is  the  effect  of  it  You  aDow  them  the  power 
to  proldbit  slayery  by  your  amendment,  but  not  to  establish  it  The  original 
pnmaion,  as  it  stands,  gives  them  loth  powers,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Oonsdtotion.  Then  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Obio^  if  adopted,  would  be  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  preceding  provision.  If 
we  give  them  both  powers,  and  then,  afterwards,  in  clearer  language  give  but 
OQfli,  it  is  a  strong  intimation  that  we  destroy  the  effect  of  our  own  previous 
provinosL  It  casts  a  doubt  upon  it  The  true  view,  therefore,  is  to  repeat 
DOth,  if  repetition  is  necessaiy." 

**  JVr.  Maeon^  of  Virginia^  said  :J  understand  the  senator  from  Ohio  to  say  that 
the  object  of  this  amendment,  and  the  object  of  all  the  other  amendments  which 
he  has  offered  to  the  bill,  was  to  place  tiie  whole  subject  of  legislation,  in  its 
moat  ample  form,  in  the  hands  <S  the  people  of  the  territories;  and  yet  he 
ofBafed,  I  think,  as  an  amendment,  a  proposition  to  authorize  that  people  to 
legislate  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  refused  the  suggestion  which  came 
from  a  senator  <m  this  floor  to  g^ve  the  alternative  to  the  same  people,  in 
their  discretton,  to  legislate  for  the  admission  of  slavery.  7%at  Qting  has  been 
^ipon  this  floor  over  and  over  again.^' 


The  discussion  again  wandered  from  the  amendment  to  a 
Tariety  of  topics,  some  of  them  personal  in  their  nature.  At 
half  past  six  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  rejected  as  follows : 

Teas  Messrs.  Chase,  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  Fesscnden,  Fish,  Foot,  Hamlin, 
Seward,  Smith,  Sumner  and  Wade,  10. 

Koffa  Messrs.  Adams,  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benjamin,  Brodhead,  Brown, 
Bntler,  Clay,  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Dawson,  Dixon,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  DouglaS| 
Evmns,  Fitzpatrick,  Gwin,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Jones,  of  Iowa,  JoneSi 
of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Morton,  Norris,  Pottit,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Shields, 
SttdeU,  Stoart^  Toucey,  Walker,  Weller,  and  Williams,  36. 

Thia  is  the  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  fate  of  the 
Chase  amendment.  It  proposed  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
territories  to  "  prohibit"  slavery,  but  denied  to  them  the  power 
to  "introduce."  It  was,  in  effect,  a  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  to  a  prohibition,  when  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  leave  the  Legislature  free  and  unrestricted  in  the 
exercise  of  all  constitutional  legislation  to  prohibit  or  introduce. 
As  General  Cass  said,  it  was  a  proposition  to  take  from  the 

Legislature  the  power  to  admit  slavery 

This  amendment  has  lately  been  drawn  from  the  records, 
and  paraded  before  the  country  as  conclusive  testimony  that 
the  Senate,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  in  framing  the  Kansas- 
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Kebraaka  Act,  were  bo  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the 
power  of  llio  Territorial  Lcgialatnrc  to  prohibit  slavery,  that  a 
dti-Ctit  pi-opoijilion  to  that  effect  was  voted  down  by  a  majoritj 
of  nearly  four  to  one.  When  the  candid  reader  rememben 
that  the  searcher  aflcr  the  history  of  that  amendment  bad  to 
read  the  speeches  of  its  mover,  and  of  Messrs.  Badger  and 
Cass,  as  to  its  purpose,  its  design  and  its  ofiuct,  he  will  hardly 
credit  the  statement  that  a  learned  senator,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  1854  when  the  bill  passed,  has  had  tha 
courage  in  1859  to  present  the  amendment,  and  the  vote  n- 
jecting  it,  as  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  the  Senate,  hj 
a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  ten,  decided  that  the  Territorial  Legial*- 
ture  should  not  be  permitted  to  legislate  to  the  exclnsioa  of 
slavery. 

That  the  readers  of  this  book  may  judge  for  themselves  how 
univerKil  was  the  "  unsoundness"  of  senators  upon  the  sabjeol 
which  Dr.  tiwin  has  recently  made  his  specialty,  some  eztraotl 
have  been  made  from  speeclieu  on  the  Kansas-M'ebraaka  BilL 
Before  giving  these  extracts,  howevci',  it  should  bo  stated  that 
the  only  object  sought  to  be  cstabHshcd  by  quoting  them  i^— 
that  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration  it  was  conceded  hj 
all  its  friends,  that  nnlcsa  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatM 
rendered  such  legislation  void,  the  legislatures  of  the  tcrritt^ 
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greater  than  those  possessed  bj  the  creator.    This  class  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi. 

8.  Those  who,  whether  denying  or  admitting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  admission,  extension,  or  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories,  claimed  for  the  people  of  the 
territories  the  power  and  the  right,  acting  through  their  Legis- 
latures, to  admit  or  exclude,  protect  or  prohibit  African 
slavery.  Of  this  class  was  Messrs.  Cass,  Douglas,  and,  as  was 
understood,  all  the  Northern  supporters  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Bad- 
ger,  and  other  Whigs  from  the  South.  Messrs  Butler  and 
Hunter,  from  whose  speeches  quotations  are  given  below,  both 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
prohibit  slavery,  but  both  conceded  that  the  bill  did  give,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  give,  that  power,  should  its  exercise  be 
oonnstent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress by  the  act  did  not  withhold  or  deny  the  power ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  gentlemen  as  well  as  all  other  supporters  of  the 
bill  who  made  speeches,  conceded  that  unless  the  legislation 
was  unconstitutional,  it  was  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  bill  to 
grant,  recognize  and  admit  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  ex- 
clude or  admit  slavery. 

MB.  WKLLER,   OP   CALIFORNIA. 

Bo^  ar,  if  this  be  a  question  between  slaveiy  and  freedom,  then  the 
fiiends  of  this  measure  hold  the  freedom  side  of  the  question.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  people,  the  original  source  of  all  power,  tliose  who  spoke  this 
gpremment  into  existence,  and  whose  agents  we  arc,  shall  be  allowed  to 
decida  for  themselves  what  local  institutions  shall  exist  among  them.  On 
fhc  other  hand  the  opponents  of  the  measure  advocate  slavery.  Thej  con- 
tend that  the  American  people  shall  not  exercise  this  right;  that  their 
minds  shall  be  enslaved,  that  their  hands  shall  be  tied  up,  and  they  pre- 
TSDted  firom  a  free  decision  whether  slavery  shall  exist  there  or  not  We 
occupy  the  broad  ground  of  freedom.  We  have  an  abiding  confidence  in 
tlie  honesty  and  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  We  are  not  afhiid  to 
trust  them  with  the  decision  of  this  question.  IIow  stands  it  with  you?  I 
bad  supposed  that  you  were  the  agents  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  it  seems  that  the  servant  has  become  wiser  than  the  master. 
zou  who  are  invested  with  political  power  are  claiming  now  that  you  are 
better  judges  of  what  sort  of  government  the  people  should  have  tlian  the 
people  themselves.  Is  tliis  so  ?  Is  there  that  vast  amount  of  intelligence 
and  of  patriotism  in  the  American  Congress  which  makes  us  far  better 
Jodges  <^ what  the  people  should  have  than  the  people  themselves?  Our 
wli&  system  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government.  The  moment  you  violate  tliia  principle,  that  moment  you 
Innscend  your  authority  and  destroy  the  vital  clcmout  of  the  republia 

We  propoee  that  this  (slavery),  like  all  other  questions,  shall  be  left  to 
the  firee  decision  of  the  people.    The  opponents  of  the  measure  oonoede  to 
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the  people  the  right,  when  thoj'  fonn  a  Suie  coiutitutiaii,  to  dedds  te 
themselves  wholher  slavery  bUall  eaiat  or  not;  but  in  lbs  mean  time,  wMIa 
it  ia  a  temlory,  they  say  aiaverj  ought  to  be  eidudecL  This  ia  like  tying  t 
man's  hauds  and  legs,  and  telling  him  to  go  whoro  ha  pleases. 

FEOM  THE  SAME  SPBKCn    OF  ME.   "nTELLKR. 
One  or  these  seoators  from  Ohio  (Hi.  Wade)  wont  so  Ihi  as  to  utter  ^h 


"  Sir,  in  the  days  of  the  revolution  Usjor  Andre  nas  bung  by  the  neck 
until  ha  was  dead  for  accepting  a  propoaition  not  more  base  tLan  tbi^ 
which  is  a  gross  betrayal  of  the  righla  of  the  whole  North." 

What  an  Egyptian  dorknesB  must  have  pervaded  the  mind  of  that  8an» 
tor  before  he  could  liave  arrived  at  tliat  couclusionl  What  sad  lavBgOB  Cb* 
foui  spirit  of  fonatitism  must  have  made  upon  his  heart  before  be  coold  bait 
uttcreii  that  ssntiment!  The  aimple  proposition  to  leave  the  people  of 
Sanaaa  and  Nebraska  free  and  ontrammelud  to  decide  on  all  their  local  iit< 
Etitutiona  for  thpmaclies  is,  in  his  judgment,  a  more  dishonorable  propoA 
tion  thun  that  for  whieb  Major  Andre  was  hung  I  I  pray  that  God  maj  w- 
Ughton  the  boaigbtod  mind  of  that  eeuator  and  soften  his  heart,  and  that  an 
long  he  will  be  restored  to  a  proper  degree  of  Judgment  and  roason — I  hid 
almost  said  decency. 

MK.  TOUCEY,    OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Si,  I  find  no  diCSculty  with  regard  to  the  territorial  govammenta  wUcb 
wo  have  hod.  Tliey  are  assented  to  by  the  people  who  live  uider  Ihgia, 
nro  adopted  by  the  people,  and  put  in  operation  by  the  people ;  and  wfaa 
the  assent  of  the  people  and  the  assent  of  Congress  both  combLae  lo  qibidt 
a  goviTurocnt  de/acio,  that  gDvemment  ia  in  the  jiosseiiHion  of  power,  IK 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  i^esiion  ila  practical  Talidily,  in,\  al  thB 
people  participate  in  territorial   legialatioa,  and,  in  liict.  the  laws  oriainalB 

''    '  V)  proposodand  adopleij  by  them,  these  laws  bar? 
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Wbat  right  have  we,  in  these  Atlantic  States,  oyer  the  people  of  the  re- 
moto  territories  to  dictate  law  to  them  ?  They  are  American  citizens.  They 
hare  gone  into  these  territories  with  the  fiill  rights  of  American  citizens. 
Why  should  we  seek  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power  over  them?  Why 
riwold  we  assume  on  our  part  to  gOTom  them  at  our  will  and  pleasure?  It 
would  he  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  as  exists  anywhere  in  the  civilized 
or  uncivilized  world.  It  will  be  the  same  arbitrary  power  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  undertook  to  exerdse  over  the  American  colonies  when 
thflj  resisted  and  revolted.  It  will  be  the  despotism  practiced  by  the  worst 
govemmenti  over  the  most  abject  and  down-trodden  people  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  AlHoa.  Having  no  foundation  in  the  consent  of  the  people  who  are 
made  its  slaves,  it  wHl  be  an  unmixed  evil  in  our  system,  pregnant  with  the 
wont  consequences  of  tjrranny,  and  worse  than  anarchy  in  its  worst  form. 

And  am  I  to  be  called  upon  here  to  participate  in  exercising  any  such 
power?  I  detest  it  I  will  never  participate  in  it  I  wiU  go  to  the  people 
and  I  will  ask  them  if  they  are  willing  to  be  instrumental  in  the  exercise  of 
deqtotio  power  over  their  fellow-dtizens ;  because,  forsooth,  their  enterprise 
has  borne  them  on  to  the  region  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  ?  I  will  ask  if 
tiieae  people  have  ceased  to  be  Americans ;  if  they  have  become  incapable  of 
oxflfcising  the  right  of  self-government,  because  they  have  encountered  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  to  become  the  founders  of  new  states ;  and  if 
they  have  themselves  so  soon  forgotten  the  first  principles  of  hberty,  the  les- 
I0O8  ci  the  Bevolution,  and  the  lessons  of  the  revolutionaiy  fitthors,  that  they 
are  willing  to  wield  this  despotic  power  over  their  children.  Sir,  I  know 
wbai  the  popular  response  will  bo.  Sir,  I  know  what  it  will  bo.  The  people 
of  this  country  will  be  unanimous— ultimately  unanimous.  Their  "sober 
■ooond  thought"  will  be  everywhere;  let  the  people  rule;  let  ih«m  govern 
AmimIvm  in  (heir  own  way  when  in  Ihe  possession  of  legislative  power  ;  let  this 
federal  government,  in  wielding  the  power  over  what  is  necessary  over  the 
iBRitoriee,  conform  it  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Constitution  is 
ixDided. 

KB.   UJTSTEB^   OF  YIBGINIA, 

after  deUdling  the  ey exits  attendmg  the  legislation  >  1850, 
nid: 

But  the  South  was  voted  down,  and  the  whole  question  was  so  seUed 
that,  practically,  there  is  not  one  square  inch  of  that  territory  which  the  South 
oan  evOT  settle  or  occupy ;  and,  in  exchange  for  it,  the  South  got,  first,  the 
dedaration  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Northern  firiends  of  that  Ck>mpromise— a 
declaration  which  seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  Icg^lation  of  the  coun- 
Xry — that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  pass  any  law  that  should  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  the  unoccupied  territories  of  the  United  States ;  and 
secondly^  the  admission  of  the  principle  that  the  true  mode  of  organizing  tliat 
mioocomcd  territory  is  to  give  the  people  of  the  territory  power  to  log^late 
over  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  which  are  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  was  all  the  South  received  in  exchange  for  its  just  share  of  that 
▼ast  territory ;  and  although  I  boHeve  that  it  was  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  South  that  they  had  been  wronged  in  this  adjustment,  yet  they 
aoquieeced  and  submitted. 

It  is  then  surprising  that  when  we  come  to  organize  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  where  slavery  is  prohibited  by  preceding  legislative  re- 
striction, the  South  should  say,  "  Gentlemeo,  you  said  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  pose  a  legislative  prohibition.    Here  is  one ;  we  ask  you  to  remove  it  You 
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taid  that  the  true  way  to  cooBtitule  a  temtoriaJ  goTeniment  wu  to  giT*  la 
the  people  of  tlint  tBiriWry  power  lo  legUlate  upon  all  rightiiii  lul^ect*  of 
leg^latiou  tonBistencly  with  the  Cooatitutioo.  Wa  ask  jou  to  give  that  pow« 
to  the  pKiple  in  tiiese  territories  ia  Iho  precise  wor^  cootaiacd  la  the  bill  to 
the  tcrriloriul  orgauiiotioa  of  Olali."  Waa  it  not  then  ua  iaeviuWo  oons*- 
quence  oftbo  course  of  eveats  I  hare  depicted  that  the  South  should  main 
this  request  ?  la  it  uot  a  matter  of  justice,  Js  it  not  a  matter  oT  coonita&aail 
right,  tfuiC  the  Nortli  should,  accord  it  ? 

Siibaequenlly,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Micliigan,  stated  that  senators 
from  tbe  South  liad  denied  that  under  the  language  of  tbe 
bill  the  Legialaturo  of  the  Territory  would  have  the  same  Au- 
thority over  slavery  as  over  any  other  Bubject — that  under  the 
words  of  the  bill  the  Legislature  waa  restrained  in  its  actioa 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Hunter  U 
one  of  those  who  had  thus  questioned  the  extent  and  oper- 
ation of  the  words  of  the  bUl,  Mr.  Hunter  thus  clearly  aod 
exphcilly  responded : 

Mr.  IFuakr:  If  the  aenator  will  allow  me,  I  wilt  stato  that  I  onlj  deaind 
it  beciuiBe  I  thought  the  Constitution  prohiliita  them  from  so  legislating,  t 
believe  the  bill,  aa  it  now  atatida,  gives  the  people  of  tlio  tonitoiies  ^  Of  i 
power  that  auy  liiil  coiild  givu  them,  unless  there  is  somo  power  beroi^  Ibt 
Constitution  which  they  may  exerdae.  Thit  was  the  opinion  which  I  ax-  I 
preaaed — that  they  would  be  restricted  by  the  Constitution,  and  I  prcsuM 
it  Tvill  restrict  them  whether  we  meotiou  it  or  not. 


MB.  CASS,    OF  UICQIGAK. 
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The  inseparable  unioii  between  representation  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  community,  including  taxa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  political 
fiuth  laid  down  in  our  state  papers,  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
triumphantly  asserted  and  defended  on  the  battle-field — a 
principle  which  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  declared  in 
these  words: 

"The  English  colonists  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exdusiTe  power  of  legis- 
kUioo  m  their  several  provincial  Legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representa- 
CMi  alone  be  preserved  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  policy,  etc.  And 
fllmige  is  it»  in  the  vacillation  of  human  opinions,  that  from  defenders  we  are 
urged  to  become  offenders,  and,  with  the  practice,  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
Lord  North  in  this  crusade  against  human  rights.  For  there  is  scarcely  an 
ngument  which  can  be  urged  against  this  claim  of  local  legislation  which  the 
British  Ministry  did  not  urge  against  the  demands  of  our  fathers  to  be  allowed 
to  legislate  on  themselves.  We  have  been  told  with  due  gravity,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  with  due  sincerity,  that  the  United  States  are  the  *  Sovereign;'  and 
we  have  been  asked,  '  and  how  can  sovereignty,  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  bo  divided  ?'  Sovereignty  indeed  1  and  who  can  find  the 
word  in  the  Constitution,  or  who  can  deduce  any  power  from  its  use  ?  It  is 
a  process  of  constructive  authority  which  cannot  bo  too  severely  reprobated, 
at  war,  as  it  is,  with  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  confederation.  Once  es- 
tabfish  its  operation  as  the  foundation  of  Cong^ssional  action,  and  other  and 
nearer  rights  than  those  of  distant,  feeble  communities,  would  soon  be  pros- 
trated before  it.'' 

"Bot^  sir,  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  sovereign  or 
mbordioate,  supreme  or  inferior,  confederated  or  consolidated — and  consoUda- 
ted  it  will  become,  if  some  of  these  doctrines  prevail — are  questions  not  worth 
a  moment's  consideration  in  any  inquiry  into  its  legitimate  power.  Neither 
these  nor  any  other  attributes  can  confer  upon  it  the  least  jurisdiction.  To  find 
what  that  is,  wo  must  go  to  the  Constitution — to  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
And  all  these  useless,  and  some  of  them  unintelligible  abstractions,  were 
niged  as  reasons  why  the  internal  affairs  of  American  citizens,  called  freemen, 
should  be  controlled  by  a  distant  legisLituro,  not  one  member  of  which  enti- 
tled to  vote  is  elected  by,  or  is  responsible  to  them. 

"  His  Majesty  in  Parliament,  said  the  Government  of  George  TIL,  has  the 
right,  by  statute,  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  It  took  Lord 
KorUi  and  his  master  George  III.  seven  years  to  Icam  the  falsehood  of  this 
assumption,  and  the  lesson  cost  them  an  empire.  While  history  is  the  record 
of  homan  actions,  it  is  tho  reiteration  of  human  motives  and  pretensions. 
And  DOW  before  all  tho  men  of  the  generation  which  successfully  resisted  this 
edict  of  tyranny  have  passed  away,  wo  are  called  upon  practically  to  declare 
that  our  miyesty,  this  government  in  Congress,  baa  the  right  by  statute  to 
\Aad  the  territories  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  or,  according  to  tho  new  version, 
to  sell  the  people  into  slavery.  This  is  good  doctrine  over  the  water  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna,  and  at  Pctersburgh,  but  I  hope  not  upon  the  Wabash,  though 
we  are  told  that  God  has  spared  a  precious  life  upon  its  fertile  banks  in  order 
to  announce  and  promulgate  it.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  dark  to  ua 
blind  mortals,  but  seldom  darker  than  in  this  case,  whether  wo  consider  the 
SMSscnger  or  the  message,  the  prophet  or  the  prophecy.  He  without  whose 
knowledge  no  sparrow  tails  to  the  ground,  sometimes  selects  strange  instru- 
ments, according  to  our  oomprehensioD,  to  accomplish  his  wise  designs.    It 
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was  BO  [n  tbo  dsfB  oT  Boiaam,  aQdiTa  BJmllar  wonder  has  just  occnirad  !a  nt 
days  und  !□  our  mIdaC,  QOthiog  is  Jeft  Tor  us  bul  to  bow  oud  believe.  Bol 
wUateTer  may  ba  Lhu  tiaturo  of  Ibis  missioQ,  tho  doctrine  itsoli'  would  sound 
botKr  witliin  eight  of  ihe  Comb  or  A(diil)ea  tlmn  wiltiiu  sight  of  the  tomb  of 
Woahington.  Kut  ereti  uuder  tho  ahndow  of  lalam'ism,  aai  within  the  heav- 
ing of  the  muezzin  ivho  calls  Iho  lajtht'ul  to  prufor,  it  would  ai  ' 
qoite  anhodoz  in  this  day  of  Turkish  reform. 

"And  wli;  should  not  the  people  of  the  territoriea  legislate  Ibr  tb 
The  seoutor  from  New  York  intimalos  that  thej  do  not  know  enough,  sod 
can  not  eafel;  be  trusted  with  this  incident  of  seU'-goiemment — tho  pawn  to 
regulate  tbo  mnditioa  of  muster  and  servant — (houg-h,  ho  is  willing  to  liud 
them  with  aiJ  llio  powers  of  UTo  and  death  which  depend  upon  the  pohlicd 
aation  of  a  countrj- — witli  complete  authority  over  whiles,  lint  a  liioiled  OM 
over  bhicks.  This  plea  of  the  lucompetoncy  of  the  people  to  maaaga  IMt 
own  coQcsms  is  the  old  ploa  of  tjranu;  all  tbo  world  over,  in  tho  cootcat  b» 
twcou  power  aud  ]>»dom ;  and  it  never  was  better  rebuked  thaa  bjr  ttl 
author  of  tho  Declaration  of  ludependance.  when  he  asid  '  if  the  peopel  M 
not  St  to  govern  tbemsclvoH,  have  thej  found  angol^  in  the  shape  of  mat,  to 
govern  them?' 

"  Woll,  air,  tho  senator  from  Now  York  has  made  tho  dlfooverr,  tMA 
escaped  the  penetration  of  this  ratriircb  of  the  Democratic  Caitb,  and  btm 
found  angels  in  the  shape  of  Coogreaamon  tj  govern  the  le  '  ' 
beliove  in  this  new  phaaa  of  deapotiam — maldog  abiv  —  ' 

At  a  latGr  stage  of  the  bill,  while  the  amendnieiit  proposed 
by  Mr.  Claytoo,  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citissDl, 
Vaa  under  coDsideratian, 

Mr.  Atchison,  of  Misaouri,  Eiiid: 
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This  was  agreed  to,  yeas  36,  nays  6 — ^five  senators  from 
the  Soath  and  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  giving 
the  governor  the  power  of  absolute  veto,  and  inserting  a 
oUnse  conferring  a  limited  one ;  also  to  strike  out  the  clause 
declaring  that  the  acts  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  should 
be  anbmitted  to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved  should  be  null 
and  void.  These  amendments,  designed  to  give  greater  free- 
dom to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Territories,  were  adopted  with- 
out a  cUvision. 

THE  CLAYTON  AMENDMENT. 

The  bill  as  it  stood  admitted  to  the  right  of  voting  all 
oitisens 

"And  thoee  who  shall  have  declared,  on  oath,  their  intentions  to  become 
watA,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  sapport  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  acL'' 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike  out  these  words, 
00  as  to  deprive  all  persons  not  fully  naturalized  of  the  privi- 
lege of  voting.  A  brief  debate  ensued,  and  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  yeas  23,  nays  21 — Mr.  Douglas  and  all  the 
northern  friends  of  the  bill,  except  one,  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive^ 

After  making  some  further  amendments  and  rejecting  seve- 
ral proposed  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  question  was  taken  on  agree- 
ing with  the  substitute,  and  agreed  to ;  the  bill  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  all  the  amendments  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  were  concurred  in  without  a  count, 
except  that  known  as  the  Clayton  amendment ;  upon  that, 
after  debate,  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
again  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  22,  nays  20.  The  bUl 
was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  yeas 
29,  nays  12. 

On  the  next  day,  March  3d,  the  question  pending  was, 
Shall  this  bill  pass  ?  The  bill  was  taken  up  at  an  early  hour. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  Senate,  followed  by 
Dawson,  of  Georgia,  Norris,  of  New  Hampshire,  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  Mr  Toucey,  Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Weller,  and  incident- 
ally by  others,  and  at  nearly  midnight  Mr.  Douglas  obtained 
the  floor.    After  some  further  time  in  discussing  as  to  farther 
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speaking  after  be  cioBed,  he  proceeded  in  a  speech,  wbicli  wai      ' 
delivered  even  at  that  hour  to  crowded  gnlleries,  and  to  a 
Senate  fully  aroused  and  gratified  by  the  force  of  his  argft- 
menl,  the  impetuosity  of  his  invective,  and  the  clearness  and 
ability  with  which  he  defended  himself  and  the  great  mea- 
sure.    This  Kpeech,  under  all  tho  circumstances,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered.     During  the   preceding 
six  weeks  his  name  had  been  coupled  with  every  term  of  re- 
proach that  malignity  could  invent.     Ho  had  been  hong  and 
burnt  in  ciEgy  in  several  places  in  tho  New  England  and 
other  states.     Every  description  of  obloquy  had  been  heaped 
upon  him.     Ho  had  been  selected  as  the  victim  to  be  sacii- 
ficed  by  popular  fi'enzy.     Instead  of  being  dismayed  or  cut 
down  by  the  stonn   which    had    been   so  pitilessly  directed. 
against  him,  he  on  that  memorable  night  seemed  to  have  in-     j 
creased  in  all  those  unyielding   persevering  qualities  whufc     } 
have  been  so  severely  tested,  and  which  have  never  failed  ts 
carry  him  througii  all  the  momentous  difficulties  he  haa  had  ta_  ■ 
encounter.     The  speech  will  be  found  in  extenso  at  the  oloH.  I 
of  tills  chapter.  , 

Mr.  Houston  followed,  and  about  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  StU     ', 
ate  proceeded  to  vote,  and  the  Li!l  passed. 
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Doaglas,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
<m  the  State  of  the  XTnion. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  house,  members  were  permitted  to 
diseoss  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  regardless  of  the  immedi- 
ate sabject  under  consideration,  almost  any  topic  that  might 
lut  their  taste  or  their  interests.  Hence,  the  whole  merits  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill — the  house  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate biU-^were  debated  for  a  long  time  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  without  either  bill  being  strictly  before  the  house. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  Senate  bill,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  110 
to  nays  95,  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  the 
motion,  which  was  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  hos- 
tile to  its  success,  was  made  by  Mr.  Cutting,  of  New  York, 
and  out  of  it  subsequently  grew  a  controversy  between  that 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  that  for  a 
time  gave  indications  of  a  personal  conflict. 

Thus  matters  stood  nntil  the  8th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Richard- 
■OD  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  avowing  his  purpose,  when  in  committee,  to  move  to 
iaj  amde  all  other  bills  on  the  calendar,  and  take  up  the 
house  Nebraska  Bill.  After  considerable  maneuvering  the 
house  was  brought  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion,  which  was 
■greed  to— yeas  109,  nays  88.  The  Speaker  having  vacated 
the  ohur,  Mr.  Olds  (of  Ohio)  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Mr.  Richardson  then  moved  to 
Isy  amde  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to— ayes  103,  nays  82.  He  then  moved  to  lay  aside 
the  next  bill,  and  repeated  the  motion  until  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  reached.  That  bill  being  taken  up  he  moved  to  amend  it 
by  striking  out  all  afler  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  a 
Bubetitate  in  the  exact  words  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
restoring  the  words  which  had  been  stricken  out  of  that  bill 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton. 

On  Thursday,  May  11th,  the  house  met  at  12  o^clock,  m. 
Mr.  Richardson  submitted  the  usual  motion  for  closing  debate 
in  committee  upon  the  Nebraska  Bill,  whereupon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  resorted  to  the  routine  of  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment, call  of  the  house,  lay  upon  the  table,  etc.,  etc.  The 
straggle  was  a  protracted  one,  continuing  until  a  few  minutes 
before  12  o'dodc  on  Friday  (12th)  night,  when,  on  motion  of 
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Mr.  Richardson,  the  bonse  adjourned,  after  a  continiioiu  n^ 
gion  of  thirty-six  hoars.  On  Saturday,  13th,  the  bnmaeu  wai 
renewed,  but  after  a  few  hours  a  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed. 
On  Monday,  I5tfa,  tbo  bouse  resumed  the  conuderatioa  of 
the  motion ;  but  as  by  tbe  rales  any  motion  to  anspend  the 
rules  could  take  priority  of  the  pending  propodtioD,  Mr, 
Richardson,  to  avoid  having  bis  motion  crowded  out  by  prop- 
ositions of  that  character,  modified  bis  motion,  or.  In  ftet, 
moved  to  suspend  tbe  rules,  to  enable  bim  to  offer  the  follow^ 
ing  resolution : 

Raolffd,  Tliat  dcbato  on  House  BQl  No.  236,  to  orgimizs  ths  teiritoriN  of 

Nebrnska  and  kans-iE^  slioll  terminate  at  12  o'clock,  Satnrdk^,  lOth  init,  ud 
tliaC  tbo  i-ODsiduration  of  Uio  apvcial  order  oa  bill  No.  S95,  toi  the  Ttdta 
Itailruad,  bo  pustpouod  uulil  tbo  24tb  iust. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  required  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds;  and  tbo  house,  by  a  vote  of  yeaa  137,  nays  66,  «u- 
pended  the  rules,  and  tbe  resolution  was  introduced.  Promi- 
nent among  those  of  the  "  distinguished"  members  of  tlie 
present  llcpublicau  party  wbo,  in  this  life-struggle  for  tlia 
Kebraska  Bill,  voted  with  its  friends  and  placed  it  witbia  the 
control  of  a  mere  majority,  were  the  lion.  X.  P.  Baoka,  of 
Maasachu.sctts,  John  Wentworlh,  of  Illinois,  and  Jamea  H. 
Lane,  of  Kansas.      Without   the   votes  of  tbeso  * 
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"Oh  Tboo,  the  high  aod  mighty'  Ruler  of  the  UmTeiBek  deyoafly  we  im- 
plore thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  house,  again  about  to  enter  upon  one  of 
die  most  arduous  and  memorable  struggles  the  country  has  ever  known. 
Help  every  member  to  keep  cool,  calm,  and  self-possdssed,  remembering  that 
the  angiy  man  gives  his  adversary  the  advantage,  and  the  enraged  party  com- 
promises its  truest  interests.  Assist  every  man  to  co-operate  with  the 
Speaker  and  Chairman  in  preserving  order,  recollecting  that  the  eyes  of  the 
country  are  fixed  upon  this  house,  and  that  the  deep  interests  of  the  ooun- 
tiy  are  involved  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress.  May  every  man  dare 
to  do  his  duty,  and  abide  the  issues  of  his  conscious  convictions^  we  pray, 
thioqgh  Jesus  Christ" 

The  motioii  to  go  into  committee  was  reosted  bat  prevailed 
— ^yeaa  105,  nays  70.  Under  the  role  allowing  speeches  npoa 
pro  forma  amendment,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  could  keep 
it  in  committee  and  thus  delay  final  action,  at  their  pleasure. 
But  this  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  ter- 
mination. Mr.  Stephens  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  the  enacting  clause.  The  effect  of  this  motion,  which  had 
precedence  of  any  other  motion  to  amend,  if  adopted,  was 
equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill ;  and  made  it  imperative 
thst  the  bill  should  be  reported  to  the  house,  where  a  vote 
could  be  had  confirming  or  setting  aside  the  action  in  commit- 
tee. The  motion  put  an  end  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  forward  to  a  protracted  campaign  in  parliamentary 
war&re.  Mr.  Chandler,  at  present  representing  the  United 
States  at  one  of  the  European  courts,  in  behalf  of  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  measure,  denounced  the  movement  as  "  wicked," 
aod  indulged  in  other  warm  language  of  reprobation.  When 
the  committee  was  dividing  a  member  from  New  York  called 
upon  the  opposition  to  "  oppose  tyrrany  by  revolution."  Mr. 
ftephens'  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  its  action  to  the  house.  The  bill  was  now  before  the 
bouse,  and  so  far  its  friends  had  made  great  progress ;  but  it 
was  Monday,  and  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  were  by  the 
roles  in  order  as  privileged  questions.  Mr.  Richardson  moved 
the  previous  question  with  a  view  to  bring  the  house  to  a 
vote  upon  the  bill  and  pending  amendments.  Motions  to  ad- 
journ and  to  adjourn  till  Wednesday  were  made  repeatedly 
and  rejected.  Motions  to  suspend  the  rules  were  interposed. 
Elnally,  the  house  was  brought  to  a  vote  upon  concurring 
with  the  committee  in  striking  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill,  and  the  House  refused  to  concur— yeas*  97,  nays  117. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
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oat  all  after  the  en&oting  clause,  and  inserting  the  Sonate  Ull 
without  the  Clayton  amendment.  This  was  agreed  to — yeaa 
115,  nays  9G.  A  motion  tol&yonthe  table  was  rejeoted— 
yeas  100,  nays  114.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaaed 
for  a  third  reading — yeas  112,  nays  99,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
— yens  113,  nays  100.  The  title  was  then  ^reed  to  at  halt 
past  eleven  o'clock,  i>.  u.,  and  the  house,  having  disposed  of 
the  bill,  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day  the  bill  was  delivered  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  read  the  first  time,  but  Mr.  Sumner  objecting  the  aeoond 
reading  did  not  take  place ;  on  the  24th  it  was  read  the 
second  time  and  considered.  Mr.  Pearce  renewed  the  Clay- 
ton amend  nacnt. 

The  bill  was  debated  until  a  late  hour  on  the  24th,  and  oa 
the  25th  was  resumed.  A  w.irm  and  at  one  time  very  angry 
discussion  took  place  between  Mr.  Bell  and  the  other  sonthem 
Whigs.  Mr.  Bell  had  voted  to  insert  in  the  bill,  when  it  wu 
before  the  Senate  in  February,  the  clause  repe^ng  the  Hh- 
souri  restriction ;  and  yet  had  voted  against  the  bill  beeann 
of  that  repeal. 

The  Clayton  amendment,  aa  renewed  by  Mr.  Pearce,  wai 
rejected — yeas  7,  nays  41. 

At  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Bth  of  May,  Hr. 
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ton  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber,  they  were  strioken  out  in  order  to  allow 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  iflenate  to  take  charge  of  that  subject  I 
think,  therefore,  since  wo  have  stricken  from  the  bill  all  those  provisions 
which  pertain  to  the  Indians,  and  reserved  the  whole  subject  for  the  consid- 
eration and  action  of  tbe  appropriate  committee,  wo  have  obviated  every 
possible  objection  which  conld  reasonably  be  urg^  upon  that  score.  We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  and  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
wUl  propose  such  measures  as  will  do  entire  justice  to  the  Indians,  without 
contravening  the  objects  of  Congress  in  organizing  these  territories. 

But,  sir,  allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  Induin  treaties,  and  it  has  been 
intimated,  if  not  charged  in  direct  terms,  that  we  were  violating  the  stipu- 
lations of  those  treaties  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  lands  of  the  Indians. 
The  senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Houston]  made  a  very  long  and  intoresting 
speech  on  that  subject ;  but  it  so  happened  that  most  of  the  treaties  to 
which  he  referred  were  with  Indians  not  included  within  the  limits  of  this 
bUL  We  have  been  informed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to-day,  by  the 
^uurman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  [Mr.  ^bastian],  that  there  is 
bat  one  treaty  in  czistonoe  relating  to  lands  or  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
either  of  the  proposed  territories,  and  that  is  the  treaty  with  the  Ottiwa 
lodiaDS,  about  two  hundred  persons  in  number,  owning  about  thirty-four 
thoosaud  acres  of  land.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  argument  of  in- 
justice to  the  red  man,  which  in  the  course  of  this  debate  has  called  forth  so 
much  sympathy  and  indignation,  is  confined  to  two  hundred  Indians,  own- 
ing lees  than  two  townships  of  land.  Now,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  a  ooun- 
tiy,  said  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  large 
enough  to  make  twelve  such  states  as  Ohio,  is  to  be  consigned  to  perpetual 
barbarism  merely  on  account  of  that  small  number  of  Indians,  when  the 
bU  itself  expressly  provides  that  those  Indians  and  their  lands  are  not  to  be 
induded  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  territories,  nor  to  be  subject  to 
tbeir  laws  or  jurisdiction  ?  I  would  not  allow  this  measure  to  invade  the 
lif^ts  of  even  one  Indian,  and  hence  I  inserted  in  the  first  section  of  the 
bUl  that  none  of  th^  tribes  with  whom  we  have  treaty  stipulations  should  be 
embraced  within  either  of  the  territories,  unless  such  Indians  shall  volun- 
tarily consent  to  be  included  therein  by  treaties  hereafter  to  be  made.  If 
say  senator  can  fhmish  me  with  language  moro  explicit,  or  which  would 
prove  more  effectual  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  I  will  cheerfblly 
adopt  it 

well,  sir,  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  in  a  very  kind  spirit,  here  raises  the 
objection  for  me  to  answer,  that  thU  bill  includes  Indians  within  the  limits 
of  these  territories  with  whom  we  have  no  treaties ;  and  he  desires  to  know 
what  we  are  to  do  with  them.  I  will  say  to  him,  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  inquiry  which  necessarily  or  properly  arises  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  • 
that  n  not  a  proper  inquiry  to  come  before  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
Ton  have  in  all  your  territorial  bills  included  Indians  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  territories.  When  you  erected  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  you  had 
not  extinguish^  the  Indian  title  to  one  foot  of  land  in  that  territory  west 
of  tbe  Mississippi  river,  and  to  the  mi^'or  part  of  that  territory  tho  Indian 
title  remains  unextinguished  to  this  day.  In  addition  to  those  wild  tribes, 
you  removed  Indians  from  Wisconsin  and  located  them  within  Minnesota 
since  the  territory  was  organized.  It  will  be  a  question  for  tho  considera- 
tkn;  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  the  action  of  Congress, 
wh!n,  in  settlement  and  civilization,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  ch|Dge  the 
present  policy  in  respect  to  tho  Indians.  When  you  erected  the  territorial 
government  of  Oregon,  a  few  years  ago,  you  embraced  within  it  all  the  In« 
diuis  living  in  the  territory  without  their  consent,  and  without  any  audi 
reMTTstioiis  in  their  behalf  as  aie  contained  in  this  bill    Ton  had  im^  %k 
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that  time  made  a  treaty  with  tboae  Indiana,  nor  eztingaiihod  thdr  title  to 
AH  aero  or  Luiii  in  lliut  territory,  dot  indeed  have  ;ou  dose  so  to  thii  ixj, 
tio  it  ia  in  llic  urganizatloD  of  Waahingkin  Territiny.  You  ran  the  linef 
orouud  tlie  country  which  jou  tbooglit  ou(;ht  to  bo  witLin  the  llmita  of  the 
territoiy,  iinil  yuu  cmbrac^  ail  tlia  Indiana  wit liin  thos3  liiiea;  but  feu 
niuilo  no  providun  in  rcupi.'Ci  lo  tboir  rigiica  or  hmds ;  yuu  left  that  mattsr  to 
tbo  CtiinuiL[ti.-u  uii  ludiiiii  Afliiira,  to  tUo  Indian  lawa,  an'l  to  tho  proper  de- 
[lartiauiiT,  to  bu  urranKO<l  aJltTwarda  as  tho  public  inlorcdls  might  lequiro; 
Tlie  lUitnu  id  trut-  in  rtlvronLV  to  Utah  and  Kow  Mt^xica 

In  tlict,  Uk  [uiii'y  providod  Ibr  in  this  bill,  iu  teit|>cct  lo  Ihc  Indian^  it 
tliat  wliicU  in  Quw  in  tinx  in  eviry  one  of  Uio  torritcrioe.  Thcrcfurc,  enj 
senalor  who  objects  to  this  bill  on  Hint  suoro  should  liuvo  objected  lo  and 
voted  oxaiust  GTOcy  territorial  bill  whiuh  j-ou  have  now  in  exialtinco.  Yet 
my  fKi,>nd  Ituiu  I'exaH  liax  takou  occnalon  tu  n-iniud  tho  ^duIo  leTeril  tImM 
thai  it  waH  «  niatter  (rf*  {iriile — and  it  ought  to  bu  a  matter  of  patriutic  pride 
witb  iiiui — tliat  hi'  vuicd  for  every  nu-aHiiro  of  tho  C'omproiniM  of  1830,  in- 
cluding tlie  Utah  and  Xi'W  Ucxico  territorial  bill,  enibrsuinK  all  the  ludiua 
within  llit-ir  linnt.-i.  My  fKcnJ  tnta  Tenno'sei.',  loa,  haii  bc^n  very  lilmc^  ia 
TutiuK  fur  miwt  of  tho  terrilnriol  billa;  and  I  thcreffrL'  trust  that  the  miM 
patriiitic  niid  worthy  luutivCA  whicli  induced  hiiu  lo  TOlo  far  the  lemloial 
■ots  t'f  1)130  will  euab.D  hioi  to  kIto  lii«  sujiport  to  tlio  iijn.-«.'at  bill,  eepeuially 
m  III'  iiiiiM-ures  of  tiie  great  jirinciplo  uT  iwimhir  sovereignty  ui>on  which  it 
nwts. 

Tlie  scDulur  froiu  Tciiiiei<MM  remarked  further,  that  tlie  proposed  limit*  tt 
thme  (wo  leriiturieK  weru  loo  exieuiiivi?,  ilmt  ihey  wi.>ru  lurge  enougb  to  bt 
erected  into  iHgUt  ditTvreDt  EtateH ;  and  why,  he  aaked,  the  necessity  of  Itr 
clii'liui^  such  a  vitHt  amount  of  country  withiu  tliu  limit;)  of  tlieae  two  tani- 

induiiu  a  l.ir^'f  I'lien!  ol'eounlr^  within  oii.i  leriilury,  aud  Ilien  lo  Babdivida 
it  from  tiiiiu  tu  timu  !xa  the  piiblu:  inti-ritit  mi^lii  rL'iiiiiru.  .Sul-U  vna  the  CM* 
■1-1-1         I   .     ..  _   ^  'I'erritoiy.     "" 
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■epanited  from  the  states  and  organized  territories,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  a  vASt  wilderness,  filled  by  hostile  savages;  that  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  pass  through  this  barbarous  wilderness  every 
year,  on  their  way  to  California  and  Oregon;  that  these  emigrants  are 
American  citizens,  our  own  constituents,  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  law  and  government ;  and  that  they  are  left  to  make  their  way,  as  best 
they  may,  without  the  protection  or  aid  of  law  or  government. 

nie  United  States  mails  for  Now  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  all  official  oom- 
monications  between  this  government  and  the  authorities  of  those  territo- 
ries, are  required  to  be  carried  over  these  wild  plains,  and  through  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  where  you  have  made  no  provision  for  roads 
bridges^  or  ferries,  to  facilitate  travel,  or  forts  or  other  means  of  safety  to 
protect  life.  As  often  as  I  have  brought  forward  and  urged  the  adoption  oi 
meaanres  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  afford  security  against  the  dangers  to 
which  our  people  are  constantly  exposed,  they  have  been  promptly  voted 
down  as  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  Now,  when  I  propose  to  org^anize  the  territories,  and 
aUow  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  what  you  have  so  often  refused  to 
do  for  them,  I  am  told  that  there  are  not  white  inhabitants  enough  perma- 
nently settled  in  the  country  to  require  and  sustain  a  government  True 
there  is  not  a  very  large  population  there,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  your 
Indian  code  and  intercourse  laws  exclude  the  settlers,  and  forbid  their  re- 
maining there  to  cultivate  the  soiL  You  refuse  to  throw  the  country  open 
to  settlers,  and  then  object  to  the  organization  of  the  territories  upon  the 
ground  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Smith)  has  made  a  long  argument  to 
prove  that  there  are  co  inhabitants  in  the  proposed  territories,  because 
neariy  all  of  those  who  have  gone  and  settled  there  have  done  so  in  viola- 
tion of  certain  old  acts  of  Congress  which  forbid  the  people  to  take  possession 
of  and  settle  upon  the  public  lands  until  after  they  should  be  surveyed  and 
brought  into  market 

I  So  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  settlors  are  techni- 
eally  legal  inhabitants  or  not  It  is  enough  for  mo  that  they  are  a  part  of  our 
own  people ;  that  they  are  settled  on  the  public  domain ;  that  the  public  in- 
terests would  bo  promoted  by  throwing  that  public  domain  open  to  settle- 
ment ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  protection  of  law  and  the 
blessings  of  government  should  not  be  extended  to  them.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  the  senator  that  the  same  objection  existed  in  its  full  force 
to  Minnesota,  to  Oregon  and  to  Washington,  when  each  of  those  territories 
were  organized ;  and  that  I  have  no  recollection  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  objection,  or  considered  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  him  in  recording  his  own  vote  against  the  organization 
of  either  of  those  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment which  the  senator  from  Connecticut  has  urged  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill  upon  the  scorce  of  expense  in  sustaining  these  territorial  govern- 
ments, for  the  reason  that,  if  the  public  interests  require  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  all  the  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect  are  wise  and  proper. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  nrinciple  involved  in 
tlie  bill,  without  omitting,  however,  to  notice  some  of  mose  extraneous  mat- 
ters which  have  been  brought  into  this  discussion  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing another  auti-slavcry  ugitition.  We  have  been  told  by  nearly  every 
senator  who  has  spoken  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  that  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction the  people  were  in  a  state  of  profound  quiet  and  repose ;  that  the 
•nti-slavery  agitation  had  entirely  ceased ;  and  that  the  whole  country  waa 
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acqaiuscing  cheerful]?  and  cordioll?  ia  the  Compromise  meosuna  of  1860  M 
»  floal  ailjuslniDDl  of  tliia  vexed  qui^slioa. 

Sir,  it  ia  tnilj  rofrcaliing  [Q  hear  senatun,  who  contested  eTei7  lodi  cf 
KTfiuntl  in  oppo.iilioo  Co  those  measures  wboD  1)107  vere  ander  diecnsain, 
wJia  predicted  all  luiLiiucr  of  evils  aod  calamilies  from  their  adoption,  4M 
wlio  raised  the  cry  of  rcpeul,  and  even  resiatance,  to  their  execnthra,  after 
thejT  hml  beoouie  tlie  laivs  of  th*  land — I  any  it  ia  reallj-  rofreahing  to  heir 
theiu  same  aunatont  now  bear  their  united  testimouy  to  tUe  wisdom  of  thon 
meoiturea,  nnd  (0  the  palriodc  motives  whicli  induced  us  to  pass  them  in  de- 
fiance of  tlioir  threats  and  resistance,  aud  to  Uieir  bcneScial  cRecta  ia  TMta> 
ing  peace.  Iianuony,  and  fraternity  to  a  dlstrocled  couDtry.  These  an  pre* 
ciuus  coiifeesiuna  from  tlio  lips  of  those  nlio  stand  plod)^  never  to  nasent  to 
tlio  propriety  ofttiose  measuros,  and  to  molie  war  upon  them  so  long  aa  thef 
shall  remain  upoo  the  statute-book.  I  well  underalund  that  these  conlfeasioBl 
are  now  made,  not  with  the  view  of  yielding  thuir  assent  to  tho  proprietj  d 
carryiag  tliow  enoctmouts  into  Cutliful  exceutioo,  but  Ibr  the  purpoaa  of 
having  a  pretext  for  charging  upon  mo.  as  the  author  of  this  bill,  tlio  respoo* 
Ability  of  oti  aKitution  which  they  are  Irying  to  produce.  They  say  that  I, 
and  not  Ihi'y,  have  revived  tlic  agitation.  What  liavo  I  done  to  rendv 
uie  obiioxioiM  10  tills  charge  7  Tbcy  say  I  wrote  and  introduecd  thia  Keb- 
raaka  BilL  That  is  true ;  but  I  was  not  a  Tolunteer  in  tho  transoctioa.  Th« 
Senate,  by  a  unauimoua  voto,  appointed  mo  chairman  of  the  terntorial  torn 
luittce,  and  asauoiated  Ave  intelligent  and  patriotic  sen»Iors  witit  me^  sod 
tlius  made  it  our  dut}'  to  take  charge  of  all  lerritoriol  busiuesa.  In  Ilka 
mnnnir  and  Kith  the  concurrence  of  these  compl.Utiing  acDaton,  the  SeoaM 
rorerred  to  us  a  diotiiict  propositloa  to  urgauizc  this  Nebraska  Territory.Aad 
rcqiurod  us  to  n.porc  speciUcally  apon  the  quealion.  I  repeat,  liien,  we  wen 
not  vohintccrH  m  this  buainosa.  Tlio  duty  ivoh  imposed  upon  us  by  tbi 
faonatp  ^Vl  acre  uot  unmindful  of  tiic  dolicmy  and  r t-xpo risibility  or  U« 
m  that  from  1  3^1]  10  l.SJU  liio  abolilion  doctrine  of 
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measares  in  all  the  new  territorial  organizations.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  in  a<xx>rdance  with  this  obligation.  I  am  arraigned,  therefore^ 
fbr  having  endeavored  to  represent  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  Senate 
tnHj;  for  having  performed  my  duty  in  conformity  with  the  parliamentary 
law ;  for  having  been  faithiUl  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  Senate.  Let 
the  vote  this  night  determine  whether  I  have  thus  ihithfolly  represented  your 
opinions.  When  a  majority  of  the  Senate  shall  have  passed  tiie  bill ;  when 
a  majority  of  the  states  shall  have  endorsed  it  through  their  representatives 
upon  this  floor ;  when  a  majority  of  the  South  and  a  migority  of  the  North 
ahall  have  sanctioned  it ;  when  a  majority  of  the  Whig  party  and  a  majority 
cf  the  Democratic  party  shall  have  voted  for  it ;  when  each  of  these  propo* 
flitioDa  shall  be  demonstrated  hy  the  vote  this  night  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  I  shall  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  country,  whether, 
as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  I  performed  my  duty  in  the  report  and  bill 
which  have  called  down  upon  my  head  so  much  denunciation  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  this  measure  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  mutations  and  modifications  which  this  bill  has  undergone  since  it  was 
flrat  introduced  by  myself  and  about  the  alleged  departure  of  the  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  original  report  of  the  oom- 
mittee  as  a  nile  of  action  in  all  future  territorial  organizations.  Fortunately 
tiiere  is  no  necessity,  oven  if  your  patience  would  tolerate  such  a  course  of 
argnment  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  for  me  to  examine  these  speeches  in 
detail,  and  to  reply  to  each  charge  separately.  Each  speaker  seems  to  have 
fidlowed  (aithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  his  leader — in  the  path  marked  out  by 
the  Abolition  confederates  in  their  manifesto,  which  I  exposed  on  a  former 
occwdoiL  You  have  seen  them  on  their  winding  way,  meandering  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  path  in  Indian  file,  each  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  and  neither  venturing  to  take  a  step  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  oc- 
cupy one  inch  of  ground  which  did  not  bear  the  foot-print  of  the  Abolition 
champion.  To  answer  one,  therefore,  is  to  answer  the  whole.  The  state- 
ment to  which  they  seem  to  attach  the  most  importance,  and  which  they 
have  repeated  odcncr  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  that,  pendhig  the  Compromise 
measures  of  1850,  no  man  in  or  out  of  Congress  ever  dreamed  of  abrogating 
the  Missouri  Compromiso ;  that  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  session 
nohody  supposed  that  its  validity  had  been  impaired,  or  any  thing  done 
which  rendered  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  make  it  inoperative  hereafter;  that 
at  the  time  of  submitting  the  report  and  bill  to  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  df  Jan- 
uary last,  neither  I  nor  any  member  of  the  committee  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing;  and  that  we  could  never  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  abrogating  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  until  after  the  senator  from  Kentucky  m- 
troduoed  his  amendment  to  my  bilL 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to  expose  the  many  misrepresentations 
contained  in  this  complicated  charge,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fiilse  issue  which  these  gentlemen  are  endeavoring  to  impose  upon 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  public  attention  from  the  real  issue 
contained  in  the  bilL  They  wish  to  have  the  people  believe  that  the  abrogation 
of  what  they  call  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  main  object  and  aim  of  the 
bill,  and  that  the  only  question  involved  is,  whether  the  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery north  of  36**  30'  shall  be  repealed  or  not?  Tliat  which  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent they  choose  to  consider  the  principal.  They  make  war  on  the  means 
by  which  we  propose  to  accomplish  an  object,  instead  of  openly  resisting  the 
object  itself  The  principle  which  we  propose  to  carry  into  effect  by  the 
bill  is  this :  That  Congress  shall  neitiur  legislate  slavery  irUo  any  terriiorie$ 
or  skOe,  nor  out  of  the  same ;  but  the  people  shall  be  left  free  to  regulate  their 
domeMdc  eoneems  in  their  awn  way,  evirjectofdy  to  the  Canstitutim  of  the  Dmted 
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In  order  to  c^ttj  this  prineEple  into  practical  operatfoa,  ft  baeomM  imoi» 
my  to  remoTO  nhatcver  legal  obatadet  migbt  be  found  in  the  wa^  <£  ih 
free  exercise.  It  is  only  Ibr  the  purpose  of  carrTiDg  ant  this  greal  fiuida- 
mental  pnnciplo  of  gclf-goremment  Uiat  the  bill  renders  the  dghth  MCtioB 
of  tlie  Missouri  act  inoperative  and  void. 

Now,  let  mo  ask,  will  these  senaton  who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  dm 
of  them,  have  the  assurance  to  rise  io  his  place  and  d«Jar«  that  tbiagmt 
principle  vtaa  never  thou^t  of  or  advocated  us  applicable  to  territorial  biBi, 
in  1850  ;  that,  from  that  scBBlon  antil  the  present,  Dobod;  ever  thongfat  <t 
incorporating  this  principle  in  all  new  lerritorial  organizations ;  that  th* 
Coamittee  on  Territories  did  not  reeommeod  it  in  thmr  report ;  *nd  that  it 
required  the  amcndmeDt  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  bring  oanpta 
that  point  T  Will  any  one  of  my  accusers  dare  to  mako  tbis  issne,  and  1st  it 
be  tried  hj  the  record?  I  will  begin  with  the  COmprooiises  (rf*  1850.  An; 
senator  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  onr  journals  will  find  that  oa 
tho  2;it1i  of  March  or  tbat  year  I  reported  from  the  Committee  on  TenitoriM 
two  bills  iacluding  tlie  following  moosurcs:  tho  admission  <^  Califinia,  a 
territorial  government  for  Utah,  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexicl^ 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary.  These  bills  proposed  to  laiva 
the  people  of  Utah  and  New  Ucxico  free  to  decide  the  slavery  qneMkM  fct 
themselves,  in  the  prrriac  lanjoajeof  the  Xehranka  Bill  bou  under  di»  '  ' 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  tho  Committee  of  Thirteen  took  those  two  bi 


put  a 

bill,w 


1,  witli  somo'  slight  amendmcats.  Ooc  of  tho^o  amendmenta  wa^  that  Oa 
tciritorisl  legislatures  should  not  legislate  upon  the  subject  oTAlKaui  slanif. 
I  objected  to  that  provi^on  upon  the  ground  tliat  it  subverted  the  rreat  pria- 
ciplo  of  scIT'govemment  npon  which  tho  bill  imd  been  orijiinally  framed  b; 
the  Territorial  Commiltee.  On  the  first  trinL  the  Senate  renued  to  strike  ft 
onl,  but  BUbsequeutly  did  so,  after  fUll  debate,  in  order  to  establish  tliit 
principlo  as  the  rule  of  action  in  territorial  organLii.itians. 

Mr.  Ik.,ij'.  of  lo-va.     It  n-na  dono  on  vi 
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the  people  to  decide  these  questiona  for  themselyes  is  not  an  "  after-thought*' 
with  mo,  seized  upon  this  session  for  the  first  time,  as  my  calomniatora  have 
80  frequently  and  boldly  charged  in  their  speeches  during  this  debate,  and  in 
their  manifesto  to  the  public;  I  refused  to  support  the  celebrated  Omniboa 
Bill  in  1850  until  the  obnoxious  provision  was  stricken  out,  and  the  principle 
of  self-government  restored,  as  it  existed  in  my  original  biU.  No  sooner 
were  the  Compromise  measures  of  1860  passed,  than  the  Abolition  confeder- 
Atea,  who  lead  the  opposition  to  this  biU  now,  raised  the  cry  of  repeal  in 
some  aectioDS  of  the  country,  and  in  others  forcible  resistance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  In  order  to  arrest  and  suppress  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  these  Abolition  confederates,  and  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  it  became 
my  duty,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1850,  to  address  an  excited  and  frenzied 
multitude  at  Chicago,  in  defence  of  each  and  all  the  Compromise  measures 
of  that  year.  I  will  read  one  or  two  sentences  flrom  that  speech,  to  show 
how  those  measures  were  then  understood  and  explained  by  their  advocates : 

"  These  measures  are  predicated  on  (fie  great  fundamenUd  principle  that  every 
people  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  forming  and  regulating  their  own  internal 
concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  tvay" 

Again: 

"  These  things  are  all  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  each  State  to  decide 
for  itselC  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  shofdd  not  he 
tonflded  to  the  territories.^^ 

In  this  speech  it  will  be  seen  that  I  lay  down  a  general  pnnciplo  of  uni- 
Tersal  application,  and  make  no  distinction  between  territories  North  or 
South  of  36**  30'. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  Abolition  confederates  have  perpetrated  a  mon- 
strous forgeiy  on  that  speech,  and  are  now  circulating?  though  the  Abolition 
newapapera  the  statement  that  I  paid  tliat  I  would  "  cling  vnth  the  tenacity 
of  life  to  the  Compromise  of  1850."  This  statement,  fulse  as  it  is — a  deliber- 
ate act  of  forgery,  as  it  is  known  to  be  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  or  read 
the  speech  referred  to— constitutes  the  staple  article  out  of  which  most  of 
tho  Abolition  orators  at  the  small  anti-Nebraska  meetings  manufacture  the 
greater  part  of  their  spoches.  I  now  declare  that  there  is  not  a  sentence,  or 
a  line,  nor  even  a  word  in  that  speech,  which  imposes  the  slightest  limita- 
tion on  the  application  of  the  g^at  principle  embraced  in  this  bill  in  all  new 
territorial  organizations,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  lino  of  36"*  30'. 

At  the  session  of  1850-51,  a  few  weeks  after  this  speech  was  made  at 
Chicago,  and  when  it  had  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated 
extensively  over  the  States,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  proceeded  to  revise  its 
action  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  define  its  position  on  tho  Compromiso 
of  1850.  Afler  rescinding  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  previous  session,  in- 
structing my  colleague  and  myself  to  vote  for  a  proposition  prohibiting 
siaveiy  in  the  territories,  resolutions  were  adopted  Approving  the  Compro- 
mise measures  of  1850.  I  will  read  one  of  the  resolutions,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  61  yeas  to  4  nays  : 

•'  ResoUed,  Tliat  our  liberty  and  independence  are  based  upon  the  right  of 
Ihe  people  to  form  for  themselves  such  a  government  as  they  may  choose ; 
that  this  great  privilege — the  birtliright  of  freemen,  tiie  gift  of  heaven,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  bloixl  of  our  ancestors— ought  to  be  extended  to  fbture 
generations;  and  no  limitation  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  power,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  of  either  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment or  a  State  Constitution :  Provided^  the  government  so  established 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution." 

Another  series  of  resolutions  having  passed  the  Senate  almost  unanimously, 
embradng  the  same  principle  in  different  lanpniage,  thev  were  concurred  in 
bj  Uie  house.    Thus  was  the  position  of  Illinois,  upon  tLe  slavery  question, 
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defined  at  the  first  eesaion  of  the  Le^Ulatuie  alter  the  adoption  of  tho  Coq^ 
promise  nf  I80O. 

Now,  air,  wbut  becomes  ofthe  declaration  which  has  been  made  by  nearlj- 
every  opponent  of  this  bill,  that  nobody  in  this  whole  tjoion  crer  droamad 
that  the  priaci|i!e  of  the  Utah  and  Hew  Mexican  bill  waa  to  bo  iocoiporalad 
into  all  future  territorial  oTgauizationfiT  I  have  ahon-n  that  my  own  Stats 
so  understood  and  doclared  it  at  tlia  time  io  tho  moat  ei|i1iiHt  and  •alamn 
tnannw.  Illinois  declared  that  our  "  liberty  and  independence"  rert  npan 
llii<i'' principle;''  that  the  prinoiplo  "  ought  10  be  extended  to  future geneia- 
tions;"  ond  that  "so  LiuiTxnoK  oucnt  to  bb  *ppued  to  this  powie  a 

TUB  CRGAKIIATION  OF  AKT  TEkEUTORT  OT  THE  UMTBD  StATKB."      HO  eXCap> 

tion  is  made  la  regard  to  Nebraska.  No  Missouri  compnimiso  line;  no 
reservation  <if  the  country  north  of  3G°  30',  The  principle  ia  deelared  lo  bs 
the  "binhrifcht  of  Oeemen;"  tho  "pTl  of  llcaveu,"  to  be  "applied  without 
IJmitnliiiu,"  in  Scliraaka  aa  well  as  Utah,  Xonli  aa  well  aa  South  of  36*  30'. 

It  may  not  he  out  of  place  hero  to  remark  that  tho  Lojrialaluro  oflllinoi^ 
at  its  recnot  semiion,  hits  paased  resolutions  approving  the  Xebmxka  bill ;  aoi 
amonp  the  rcsilutiona  In  ono  in  the  preciao  bngiiage  of  the  resolution  of  1B51, 
wliteh  I  have  jiiat  read  to  the  Sennio. 

Thus  I  Imve  shown,  Mr,  Ilresiilent,  that  the  Lcj^sL-ituro  and  poopio  of  Illi- 
nois  have  alimj's  understood  the  Compromise  menFures  of  IBno  as  eMabliatung 
certain  prinripkv  aa  rules  of  action  in  the  oriniiilTation  of  all  new  t«rTi(oiie^ 
and  that  no  liinilntion  wna  to  be  made  on  cither  siile  of  Iha  gcogrftpbieal  liM 
of  36'  :io'. 

Neither  my  lime  nor  your  pallcnee  will  allow  tne  to  take  up  the  nsohn 
tioDS  of  the  ditTerent  states  in  detail,  and  sliow  what  has  been  tbe  commoa 
underatandinK  of  the  whole  country  upon  this  point.  I  am  now  vindicaliD| 
myself  and  my  own  action  aipiinsC  the  a«iaul(<i  of  my  caiunini.ilora  ;  and,  lie 
that  purpose,  it  is  snlBcicnt  to  show  that,  in  llie  report  niid  b]ll  which  T  bsn 
presented  to  tho  Sonalo,  I  hiive  only  carried  out  llir  knon-n  principles  and 
eolomnly  deeiared  will  of  the  Blato  whoKe  n  ;  1  .vill  t^riw 
'n  of  the  Senate  ' 
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And,  in  oondasion,  the  report  proposes  a  substitute  for  the  bill  introdnoed 
bf  the  senator  from  Iowa,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

'*  The  substitute  for  the  bill  which  your  committee  have  prepared,  and 
which  18  commended  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate,  proposes  to  cany 
these  propositions  and  principles  into  practical  operation,  in  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850." 

Mr.  President,  as  there  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  upon  this  point, 
I  most  be  permitted  to  repeat  that  the  doctrine  of  the  report  of  the  oommit- 
tee^  aa  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  these  extracts,  is — 

First.  That  the  whole  question  of  sfavory  should  be  withdrawn  fh>m  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  the  political  arena,  and  committed  to  the  arbitrament 
of  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  and  alone  responsible  for  its  ex* 
utence. 

Second.  The  applying  this  principle  to  the  territories  and  the  new  states 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  were  to  be  re- 
fisrredto  the  people  residing  therein.. 

Third.  That  the  committee  proposed  to  carry  these  propositions  and  prin* 
dples  into  effect  in  the  precise  language  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 

Are  not  these  propositions  identical  with  the  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  bill  on  your  table?  If  there  is  a  hair's  breadth  of  discrepancy  between 
the  two^  I  ask  any  senator  to  rise  in  his  place  and  point  it  out  Both  rest 
upon  the  great  principle,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions,  that 
the  people  are  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
Gonatitution. 

Bat  my  accusers  attempt  to  raise  up  a  false  issue,  and  thereby  divert  pub- 
Ho  attention  from  the  real  one,  by  the  cry  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  to 
be  repealed  or  violated  by  the  passage  of  this  bilL  Well,  if  the  eigl^th  section 
of  the  Missouri  Act,  which  attempted  to  fix  the  destinies  of  future  genera* 
tions  in  those  territories  for  all  time  to  come,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  people  when  they  should  be  received  into  the  Union  as 
states^  be  inconsistent  with  the  great  principle  of  self-government  and  the 
OoDStitation  of  the  Um'ted  States,  it  ought  to  be  abrogated.  The  legislation 
of  1850  abrogated  the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  far  as  the  country  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Utah  and  Now  Mexico  was  covered  by  the  slavery  re* 
aftrictioD.  It  is  true,  that  those  acts  did  not  in  terms  and  by  name  repeal 
the  act  of  1820,  as  originally  adopted,  or  as  extended  by  the  resolutions  an- 
nexing Texas  in  1845,  any  more  than  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories proposes  to  repeal  the  same  acts  this  session.  But  the  acts  of  1 850  did 
Mitborize  the  people  of  those  territories  to  exercise  "  all  rightful  powers  of 
legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution,"  not  excepting  the  question  of 
slftTery ;  and  did  provide  that,  when  those  territories  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  they  should  be  received  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple thereof  might  determine  at  the  date  of  their  admission.  These  provisions 
were  in  direct  conflict  with  a  clause  in  a  former  enactment,  declaring  that 
slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  any  portion  of  said  territories,  and 
hence  rendered  such  clause  inoperative  and  void  to  the  extent  of  such  con* 
fliet  This  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  resulting  from  the  provisions  in 
those  acts  which  gave  the  people  the  right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  neco^sary  to  go 
further  and  declare  that  certain  previous  enactments,  which  were  incompati- 
ble with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  in  the  biUs,  "  are  hereby  re- 
pealed." The  very  act  of  granting  those  powers  and  rights  has  the  legal 
•ttect  of  removing  all  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  people,  as 
prescribed  in  those  territorial  bills.  Following  that  example,  tlie  Committee 
on  Territories  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  declare  the  eighth  section  of 
the  MisiOQri  Act  repealed.    We  were  content  to  organize  Nebraska  in  the 
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predso  L-kn|^a|;o  ot  the  TTtab  end  Now  Hexican  billi.  Oar  ctijeet « 
Icavo  the  people  cntirctj  free  to  fonn  and  ro^talo  tboir  donMitio  inatitq 
and  intornal  cnuccms  in  their  own  way,  under  tlia  CoaaCitnticxi;  and  w* 
deemed  it  vino  lo  necompllsh  that  object  in  the  exact  termi  in  whidi  tbl 
dame  thins  'i^'''  been  done  in  Utah  and  Mew  Uexico  by  the  acta  of  IBIW. 
Thin  wna  tho  priiiviplo  ui>on  which  the  cotninittee  reported ;  and  oar  UU  wai  ' 
aopposed,  and  ia  now  believed,  to  liare  boon  in  acmrdance  with  it  Wh«a 
doul>ts  were  ntixcd  whether  tho  bill  did  fully  cany  out  the  priDcifJea  laid 
down  in  tlie  regiort,  amendmcntii  were  made,  Ihim  time  to  time,  In  order  to 
avoid  all  miseonstnietiun,  and  make  tho  truo  intent  of  tho  act  more  explidt, 
Tlie  lost  of  thcno  ntiiondmonls  was  adopted  feMenUj,  on  the  motion  ot  the 
distin^ishcd  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Badger.)  in  regard  to  tb* 
revival  of  any  hiwB  or  rcgubtion»  which  may  have  dialed  prior  to  1810^ 
That  amendment  was  not  intended  to  change  tho  Jngal  effect  ofthe  hiJL  III 
object  woa  to  repel  the  Hloader  which  had  been  propa^ted  by  the  eneniN 
of  the  nieoEuro  in  the  North,  that  the  southern  supportcrB  of  (he  bill  de«rri 
to  Icf^Uito  rLivery  Into  thewi  territories.  The  South  denice  tho  right  of 
CongrcM  cither  to  legislate  slavoiy  iato  any  territory  or  slate,  or  out  of  any  M> 
ritory  or  Btate.  Xon-intervention  by  Congrci>!<  nith  slavery  in  the  italea  or 
territories  is  tho  doctrine  of  tho  bill,  and  all  the  amendmenta  which  hav* 
been  agreed  to  Lave  been  mado  with  (he  view  of  rumoviag  iJI  doubt  aad 
cavil  aa  to  the  true  meaning  and  object  of  tho  mcamiv. 

Ur.  President.  1  think  I  bavo  suececded  in  vindicallng  myself  and  the  tl 
of  tho  committee  from  (ho  assaults  which  hnve  been  mocf 
qiioDce  of  these  nniciidments.    It  seems  to  bo  tho  tactics 
direct  their  arfrumiiit^  agamat  the  unimportant  points  an<l  incidentaf  qi 

wliich  ore  to  b«  alli.'Cted  by  carrying  out,  llio  principlu.  with  tho  hope  ot 

iog  Iheiusclves  frDin  tho  necessity  of  controverting  the  prinoiplo  ilaelt'  Iba 
senator  Iroin  Ohio  (Mr.  Chose)  ted  off  galhkully  in  the  clioige  tliat  tlw  coo- 
mittoe,  in  therejiurt  and  bill  liriit  submitted,  did  not  contemplate  tbo  npealcf 
(hellissouri  Coiiipromi*,  and  could  nr*  i-~  >>.™..-i."  >"<i..« — ;-•  — t.-i  -b—il. 
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It  was  directed  against  tho  committoo*8  first  bill  and  report,  and  against  them 
•kme.  If  the  statements  in  this  document  bo  tnio,  that  the  first  bill  did  repeal 
tiie  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  Act,  what  are  wo  to  think  of  the  statements 
bi  their  speeches  since,  tliat  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  commitee,  was 
not  the  recommendation  of  the  report^  and  was  not  the  legal  effect  of  the  bill  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  statements  in  tho  subsequent  speeches  are  true,  what 
mpcHogy  do  those  senators  propose  to  make  to  the  Senate  and  countiy  for  liav- 
ing  fidsifled  the  action  of  the  committee  in  a  document  over  their  own  signa- 
tmB,  and  thus  spread  a  false  alarm  among  the  people,  and  misled  the  public 
mind  in  respect  to  our  proceedings  ?  These  senators'  cannot  avoid  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  alternatives.  Let  them  seize  upon  either,  and  thej  stand 
ooodomned  and  self-convicted;  in  the  one  case  by  tiieir  manifesto,  and  in  the 
other  by  their  speeches.  ^ 

In  Ikct,  it  is  clear  tliat  they  have  understood  the  bill  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
•nd  to  have  the  same  legal  effect  in  whatever  phase  it  has  been  presented. 
W}ien  first  introduced,  they  denounced  it  as  a  proposition  to  abrogate  the 
MisBomi  restriction.  When  amended,  they  repeated  they  same  denunciation, 
and  BO  on  each  successive  amendment  They  now  object  to  the  passage  of 
the  bm  for  the  same  reason,  thus  provmg  conclusively  that  they  have  not  the 
least  fiiith  in  the  correctness  of  their  o^ii  statements  in  respect  to  the  muta- 
tions and  changes  in  tho  bill 

They  seem  veiy  imwilling  to  meet  the  real  issue.  They  do  not  like  to 
diaooss  the  principle.  There  seems  to  bo  something  which  strikes  them  with 
terror  when  you  invite  their  attention  to  that  great  fundamental  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Hence  you  find  that  all  the  memorials  they  have  prc- 
isnted  are  against  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  in  favor  of  tho  sanc- 
tity of  compacts — ^in  fovor  of  preserving  plighted  faith.  Tho  senator  from 
Ohio  is  cautious  to  dedicate  his  speech  with  somo  such  heading  as  **  Maintain 
Flighted  Faith."  The  object  is  to  keep  the  attention  of  tho  pcoplo  as  far  as 
poaiUe  fix>m  the  principle  of  self-government  and  constitutional  righta 

Well,  sir,  what  is  this  Missouri  Compromise,  of  which  we  havo  heard  so 
mnx^  of  late  ?  It  has  been  read  so  often  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  it  again.  It  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on 
tho  €tfa  of  March,  1820,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion and  a  state  government,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  Union.  The  first  section  provided  that  Missouri  should  bo  received  into 
the  Union  "on  an  equal  footing  with  tho  original  states  in  all  respects  whatso- 
arer."  The  last  and  eighth  section  provided  that  slavery  should  be  "  forever 
prohibited"  in  all  the  territories  whidi  had  been  acquired  from  Franco  North 
of  36^  30",  and  not  included  within  the  limits  of  tho  Stato  of  Missouri.  There 
18  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  law  that  purports  to  bo  a  compact,  or  indicates 
that  it  was  any  thing  more  than  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation.  To  prove  that 
it  was  more  than  it  purports  to  bo  on  its  fkce,  gentlemen  must  produce  other 
avidenoe^  and  provo  that  there  was  such  an  understanding  as  to  create  a  moral 
obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.    Havo  they  sliown  it? 

I  liave  heard  but  one  item  of  evidence  produced  during  this  whole  dobato, 
and  that  was  a  short  paragraph  fh>m  Niles's  Register,  pnblislied  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  But  gentlemen  aver  that  it  was  a  solemn  com- 
pact^ which  sould  not  be  violated  or  abrogated  without  dishonor.  Accord- 
ing to  their  understanding,  tho  contract  was  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  ^^ith  tho  original 
Btates  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  slavery  sliould  bo  prohibited  forever  in  the 
territories  North  of  30°  30'.  Now,  who  were  tho  parties  to  this  alleged  com- 
pact 7  They  toll  us  that  it  was  a  stipulation  between  tho  North  and  the  South. 
Sr,  I  know  of  no  such  parties  under  the  Constitution.  I  am  unwilling  that 
tbero  shidl  be   any  such  parties   known  in  our  legislation.    If  there  is 
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snch  a  jiet^nphicfil  lino,  it  ouglit  to  be  □bliteratcd  IbrsTer;  and  there  abonld 
bo  no  othL-r  piirtii's  tliun  tliose  provided  lor  in  the  ConBtitation,  tIx:  Qm 
StutMortliiaDnion.  Tlicso  are  tlie  onlj  parties  capable  of  contiaoling  undtf 
the  CoDUitutlon  of  tlio  United  States. 

How,  if  tiib  won  a  compact,  let  us  see  haw  it  waa  eolcrcd  into,  "nte  bOl 
ori^iiatcd  in  tbe  House  of  ReprcsentatiTCB.  and  passed  tlist  body  witboDt  a 
wmllu'm  vote  in  iM  Eivor.  It  is  proper  to  romarlc,  howoTer,  that  it  did  not  at 
that  lime  conlain  llie  cifthth  Bcction,  probibiting-  atavcrr  in  tbe  lemtoricB; 
but,  In  liini  of  it,  coubiined  n  IVOviaion  proliibiling  slavery  in  the  pim«<Bd 
Stato  of  UiKEKiuri.  Tn  tlic  Senate,  tlio  dauw  proliibiting  sluvci?  io  the  ilaU 
nras  {>triL-ken  ouL  euU  tlio  ci|;hlh  scclion  added  to  the  end  uf  tiie  Ull,  bj  tha 
tcnot  of  wliieb  slavery  was  to  bo  G>revi'r  proliibilod  in  tlie  teniloiy  not  em- 
braced in  Iho  Ktnic  of  llissouri  north  of  30^  30'.  Tho  roto  on  addiog  tMi 
KiAioa  Rtooil,  in  tho  Seniite,  34  in  the  nIGrrnnlire,  and  10  in  the  ncBBtive.  Of 
ttio  northern  sennlorx,  '20  voteil  for  it  aud  2  ngainst  it.  On  tho  queeUon  ef 
ordering  tbe  bili  to  a  tbird  ronUing  as  nmendeil,  whicli  wis  tlie  teat  vote  oa 
its  pngs.if:e,  tbe  vote  stood  U  yexi  nnd  20  n.ii'SL  Of  the  northern  seaators,  1 
only  voted  in  tbe  anlrmative.  and  18  in  the  negntivo.  Tlius  it  will  be  sBen 
tlult  if  It  was  iolimdcd  to  be  a  compact,  the  Xurtli  never  o^rood  to  it.  Ite 
noMlicm  senators  voted  to  insert  tho  |iroh!liidon  of  slavery  in  tlio  terrilotici; 
and  Iben,  hi  tlie  proportion  of  nicro  th.in  four  to  one,  voted  agninst  the  pat- 
Mge  of  tbe  bill  Tho  North,  tbcrclbrc,  nevnr  signed  the  compiict,  never  cob- 
seiitcd  to  it,  never  ngreeU  to  ho  bound  by  it.  This  bet  becomes  veiy  impocfr 
imt  in  vindicating  the  character  of  tlio  North  for  rogmdinting  this  nllcged  o«n- 
promise  a  few  inanllis  anerwards.  Tho  act  was  approved  and  becaoie  a  law 
on  tlto  i!th  of  March,  1B20.  In  the  sulhmer  of  tlmt  year,  the  people  of  Kit- 
soiiri  fonni-d  a  Constitution  and  state  (lovermncut  prepamlory  to  ailiniHion  i» 
to  tlio  I'niou,  in  coiiiurmity  with  (he  act.  At  tlie  next  session  of  Congres 
tho  Sonnte  iKiaseil  a  joint  resolution,  declaring  Uissouri  to  he  one  of  tbe  (t  ' 
of  llio  Union,  on  an  e<iiuil  footing  with  Iho  original  states.  This  n  ' 
:o  Iho  House  of  Kcprcseiitatives,  where  it  woa  rejected  by  d 
..........  '^/bo 
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Mir.  Douglas.  If  it  will  tako  but  a  minute,  I  will  yield  now ;  but  if  the 
■ttwtor  is  to  take  conaidorable  time,  I  prefer  to  gro  on  myself. 

Mr,  Seward,  No,  sir,  I  make  no  long  speeches  anywhere ;  I  never  make 
a  loDg  speech,  and  therefore  I  would  prefer  saying  what  I  have  to  submit 
now,  if  the  honorable  senator  prefers  it. 

Mr,  Douglas.  Very  well 

Mr.  Seward.  I  thought  he  would.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  the  hon- 
orable senator  is  coming  upon  my  own  ground  in  regard  to  compromises. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  not  a  vindication  of  any  point  which  I  have  at- 
tedrod.    I  hope  the  honorable  senator  will  state  his  point 

Mr,  Seward,  I  am  going  to  state  the  point,  or  I  will  state  nothing.  Who« 
erer  will  refer  to  my  antecedents  will  find  that  in  the  year  1850  I  expressed 
optniODS  on  the  subject  of  legislative  compromises  between  the  North  and 
South,  which,  at  that  day,  were  rejected  and  repudiated. 

Mr.  Doug^,  If  the  object  of  the  senator  is  to  go  back,  and  go  through  all 
his  opinions,  I  can  not  yield  the  floor  to  him ;  but  if  his  object  is  now  to 
■how  that  the  North  did  not  violate  the  Missouri  Compromise,  I  will  yield. 

Mr,  Seward.  If  the  honorable  senator  will  allow  me  just  one  minute  and 
a  halC  without  dictating  what  I  shall  say  within  that  minute  and  a  hal^  .1 
iball  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly,  I  will  consent  to  that 

Mr,  Seward.  I  find  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  is  standing 
opoD  the  ground  upon  which  I  stood  in  1850.  I  have  nothing  to  say  now 
In  Ikvor  of  that  ground.  On  this  occasion,  I  stand  upon  the  ground,  in  re- 
gard to  compromises,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  country.  Then,  when 
9ie  lenator  tells  me  that  the  North  did  not  altogether,  willingly,  and  unani- 
noQBly,  consent  to  the  Compromise  of  1820,  I  agree  to  it ;  but  I  have  been 
Oforfoome  in  the  country,  on  the  ground .  that  if  one  northern  man  carried 
with  him  a  majority  of  Congress  he  bound  the  whole  North.  And  so  I  hold 
in  regard  to  the  Compromise  of  1820,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  which 
hai  been  held  by  tlie  South  and  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  to 
t^nd  the  North.  The  South  having  received  their  consideration  and  oquiva- 
lent»  I  only  hold  him,  upon  his  own  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  the  South, 
bound  to  stand  to  it.    Tliat  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that  point 

A  few  words  more  will  cover  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  what  the  hon- 
orable senator  may  say  hereafter  as  to  the  North  repudiating  this  contract. 
When  I  was  absent,  I  understood  the  senator  alluded  to  the  fact  that  my 
name  appeared  upon  an  appeal  which  was  issued  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  Ohio,  and  some  other  members  of  Congress,  to  the  people,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  Upon  tliat  point  it  has  been  my  intention  throughout  to 
leave  to  tlie  honorable  senator  from  Illinois,  and  those  who  act  with  him, 
whatever  there  is  of  merit,  and  whatever  there  is  of  responsibility  for  the 
present  measure,  and  for  all  tlie  agitation  and  discussion  upon  it  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  I  found,  when  I  returned  to  the  Capitol,  that  my  name  was 
OD  that  paper,  I  caused  it  to  bo  made  known  and  published,  as  fully  and  ex- 
tensivoly  as  I  could,  that  I  had  never  been  consulted  in  regard  to  it ;  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it;  and  that  the  merit  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility,  belonged  to  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  and  those  who 
cooperated  with  him ;  and  that  [  had  never  seen  the  paper  on  which  he 
commented ;  nor  have  I  in  any  way  addressed  the  public  upon  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr,  Douglas.  I  wish  to  ask  the  senator  from  New  York  a  question.  If  I 
understood  his  remarks  when  he  spoke,  and  if  I  understand  his  speech  as 
pablished,  he  averred  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  compact  between 
the  North  and  the  South  ;  that  the  North  performed  it  on  its  part;  that  it 
had  done  so  iiuthfblly  for  thirty  years ;  that  the  South  had  received  aU  its 
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bcneSte,  and  the  momeot  these  bcnellti  had  boon  TaUj  lealiied,  th*  Sontk 
disavowed  Iho  ubh^tions  undtT  which  it  had  recciTCd  them.  Ii  not  tbil 
hii  [losition? 

J/r.  &i/orJ.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  aoswcr  quPBtioni  pat  to  me,  inl«N 
tlicv  are  cntirulj-  cutogorical,  aed  placod  in  BUch  a  shape  that  I  may  Icncnr 
cxailly,  atid  have  time  to  cuneidor,  their  whuie  extent.  The  hononbla  MO- 
ntor  from  IlUuoia  has  put  a  very  broad  question.  Wlmt  I  mean  to  say,  how< 
ever,  and  tliat  n-ill  answer  Ilia  purpose,  is,  that  hia  position,  and  uiat  the 
position  of  the  South  is,  that  this  was  a  compromijo;  and  1  aay  that  tba 
Xortb  hsis  dcvlt  repudiated  tliat  trampromiee.  Indeed,  it  has  nover  had  th* 
I>on-cr  to  do  so.  Missouri  came  into  ibo  Uaiou,  and  Arkanaoa  cams  Into  tb* 
Union,  under  that  compromiso ;  and  whatever  individuola  may  bav*  Hi^ 
whatever  individuals,  more  or  leas  humble  tlian  m.vsclC  ma;  have  contended, 
the  praclii.'al  ettK'l  is,  that  the  South  has  had  all  that  she  could  ^t  bj  thtf 
comproiniac,  and  Iliat  the  Xorth  is  now  in  the  protlioament  ofbcin^  ablij(edti 
dfli'iid  whul  was  left  to  her.    I  believe  that  answers  th«  quoaiion. 

Mr,  JJouylai.  Now,  Ur.  Preaideni,  I  choose  to  bring  men  dirocll/  up  (0 
tliiH  point.  The  seoator  ftom  Xew  York  has  luborcd  io  liis  whole  speecb  to 
iiiuku  it  appour  that  this  ivas  a  compact ;  tliat  the  North  had  l>eea  UthlU; 
and  lliat  tlic  South  acquiesced  until  she  got  all  its  advantages,  and  then  di» 
avowEtl  and  sought  10  annul  it.  This  ho  pronounced  to  be  bad  Ikith ;  and 
he  made  appeals  atwut  dishonor.  The  sonntor  tVom  Connecticut  [Ur.  Smllli] 
did  ttio  same  thinj:,  and  so  did  tho  senator  IVom  Maasachusotta  [Mr.  Siuuno'L 
and  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Chaso].  That  ia  the  great  point  to  vrhiA 
tlio  whole  abolition  party  are  now  directing  all  (heir  nriillery  in  this  baltlab 
Kow,  I  propose  to  bring  them  to  (be  )x>int.  ir  this  wns  a  compact,  aod 
if  what  the;  have  said  is  &ir,  of  just,  or  true,  who  waa  it  that  ii  jimliiliri 
thuevimiNiet? 

J/r.  SuMiur.  Mr.  Pre.sUeat,  Die  tcn.i tor  from  Illiaoi^  I  kciow,  dOMDOtb' 
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Snasted  on  fho  right  of  colored  men  to  be  regarded  as  dtizeiifl)  and  en- 
x>  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  Upon  that  a  new  compro- 
«i  necessary.     I  hope  I  am  candid. 

Jhuglaa,    The  senator  is  candid,  I  have  no  doabt^  as  he  understands 
ts;  but  I  undertake  to  maintain  that  the  North  objected  to  Missouri 
e  she  allowed  slavorj,  and  not  because  of  the  free-neg^  clause  alone. 
SnoartL    No,  sir. 

DomffUu.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  prove  that  the  North  did  not  object^ 
3D  account  of  the  free-negro  clause ;  but  that^  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
ras  at  that  time,  the  North  objected  as  well  because  of  slavery  as  m 
to  free  negroeai  Here  is  the  evidence.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
n  the  12th  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Vermont,  moved  to 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  as  follows : 
•  •mend  the  said  amendment^  by  striking  out  all  thereof  after  the  word 
i^  nd  hiserting  the  following :  *  Whenever  the  people  of  the  said  State^ 
3liY«Qtlon,  appointed  accor£ng  to  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  to 
in  .the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  and  state  government^ 
'  tbe  adnussion  of  such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
rinal  states,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
\  1820,  adopt  a  Constitution  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
id,  Df  ADDITION  to  said  provisiony  further  provide^  in  and  by  said  Oomr 
\  ikaA  neUher  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  'shall  ever  be  allowed  in 
ii»  of  Missouri,  unless  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  crimes  committed 
Uie  laws  of  said  State,  whereof  the  party  accused  shall  be  duly  con- 
^rmridedf  That  the  civil  condition  of  those  persons  who  now  are  held 
ioe  In  Missouri  shall  not  bo  affected  by  this  last  provision." 
I  X  flihow,  then,  that  the  proposition  was  made  that  Missouri  should 
Be  in  unless,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
old  go  further,  and  prohibit  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
Bmoard.    Now,  then,  for  the  vote. 

Douglas.  The  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  I  hold  it  in  my 
Sx^-one  northern  men  voted  for  that  amendment,  and  thirty-three 
It  Thus  the  North,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  expressly  repu- 
a  solemn  compact  upon  the  very  matter  m  controversy,  to  wit;  that 
■hoold  not  be  prohibited  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
WeOtr,  Let  the  senator  from  New  York  answer  that 
VmigUu.    I  should  like  to  bear  his  answer. 

SoDord.  I  desire,  if  I  shall  be  obtrusive  by  speaking  in  this  way, 
laton  will  at  once  signify,  or  that  any  senator  will  signify,  that  I  am 
fOi  But  I  make  these  explanations  in  this  way,  for  the  reason  that  I 
D  give  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  the  privilege  of  hearing  my 
to  him  as  ho  goes  along.  It  is  simply  this :  That  this  doctrine  of  com- 
» li^  as  it  has  been  hel^  that  if  so  many  northern  men  shall  go  with 
f  nathem  men. as  to  fix  the  law,  then  it  binds  the  North  and  South 
I  therefore  have  but  one  answer  to  make :  that  tbe  voto  for  the  restric- 
B  lets  than  the  northern  vote  which  was  given  against  the  whole  com- 
I. 

Douglas.     Well,  now,  we  come  to  this  point:   We  have  been  told, 
this  debate,  that  you  must  not  judge  of  the  North  by  the  minority,  but 
nu^fority.     You  have  been  told  that  tbe  minority,  who  stood  by  the 
otioQ  and  the  rights  of  ^he  South,  were  dough-faces. 
SMortt    I  have  not  said  sa    I  will  not  say  so. 
DougUu*    You  have  all  said  so  in  your  speeches,  and  you  have  asked 
Jdb  the  majority  of  tbe  North. 
SBnpordL    I  spoke  of  the  practical  fact    I  never  said  anything  about 
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Mr.  Deuglat.  Tou  Imve  edtcd  ua  to  talcs  the  mtjoritr  Instead  of  the  mlnori^. 

Mr.  SeieariL    Tiro  majoritj  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J)nitgUu.     I  nm  lalkiiiK  of  tbo  mi^arilr  of  the  Dorthera  voto. 

Mr.  SeieariL    If  it,  sir. 

Mr.  iMtugltt'.  I  liopo  llio  aenalor  will  bear  me.  I  wish  to  recall  Ua  to 
tlw  Issue.  I  Etalfd  lliat  tbo  Kortli  in  tlie  House  of  Rcpreacntatins  Tottd 
Ogalnst  admUtiii;;  Mitisouri  into  liie  Union  under  tbo  act  of  ISSO,  and  earned 
tbe  delbflt  of  tliat  mcaaure;  and  ho  said  that  tbe^  voted  against  it  on  tbl 
|;rDUnil  of  tbc  ftnj-iipgro  (clause  iu  bcr  Constitution,  Qod  not  upon  the  gTOuad 
iirslav<.i7.  Konr,  I  liave  sbuwn  by  iho  ci-idcncc  that  it  was  upou  the  gionnd 
ofBlavrry.aa  well  as  upon  tiio  oilier  ground;  and  Hint  a  majority  of  the  North 
rciinin.-d  not  only  that  Missouri  Bhoui<l  comply  with  tbe  compact  of  1830,  n 
cuIIhI,  but  that  sbo  should  go  fiirtlicr,  and  )(iTa  up  the  wbolo  considentiaa 
wlikh  Ibc  senator  nays  tbo  ±^uth  n.'ccivcd  Ihtin  the  Xorth  for  tbo  UinovI 
Comproinisi'.  The  compact,  he  says,  wa.t  that  in  considi^nition  of  slafe7 
being  permitted  iu  Missouri,  it  sliuuld  be  prohibited  in  tho  tcrrilorieL  After 
liavinj;  procureil  Iho  prohibition  in  tbo  territories,  the  Nortli,  by  a  m^jotiir 
of  ber  VIM*,  rcfbscd  to  admit  SCiHBOuri  as  u  slaTeholding  state,  nnd,  in  Tiob- 
lion  of  llio  alto)^!  •.■ompoct,  required  her  to  prohibit  slavery  as  a  rorthcr  bob- 
dition  ofheradmiitsion.  This  repudiation  oTtlio  alleged  com'pact  by  tbe  Korth 
is  recorded  by  yeas  und  naj-s,  sixl}-K)ae  to  thirty-three,  and  ODten»I  upon  tht 
Journal,  as  an  imperlsiinUo  evidcucc  of  the  fact.  'With  this  evidenco  bdbm 
us,  Hf^uit  wlioin  slioutd  tbo  cliargc  of  iicrtirly  be  preferred? 

Sir,  if  (Ilia  was  a  couipaiM:,  what  muHt  bo  thought  of  those  who  violated  U 
almost  imuii'diately  aftur  it  waa  formed  ?  I  say  it  was  a  calumny  upon  tbe 
Xonh  to  say  that  it  was  a  compact.  I  sliould  foci  a  llusb  of  shame  nponrnj 
clieck.  as  a  uorthem  man,  if  I  wuro  to  soy  that  it  wa.>i  a  compact,  and  thd 
the  section  of  cuiiutry  to  wbicb  I  bolong  received  the  consid -'ration,  nd 
then  repudiated  tbu  obligaciou  in  eleven  months  after  it  was  en'.  :-cd  into.  I 
deny  tliat  it  was  ii  coiii)iact  tn  any  sense  of  the  torm.  But  if  it  ^rma,  llw 
rorord  proves  lliat  (uitli  was  not  obwTvrd  ;  thnt  the  n    '      " 
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ftCt  of  1820  was  a  solemn  compact,  the  violation  or  repudiation  of  which  bj 
either  party  involves  perfidy  and  dishonor,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  senator  (Mr.  Seward)  to  tho  fact  that  his  own  state  was  the  first  to  re- 
pudiate  the  compact  and  to  instruct  her  senators  in  Congress  not  to  admit 
liisaouri  into  the  Union  in  compliance  with  it,  nor  unless  slavery  should  be 
pffohibited  in  the  State  of  Missouri. . 

Mr,  SewardL    That  is  so. 

Mr,  Douglas.  I  have  the  resolutions  before  me,  in  the  printed  Journal  of 
the  Senate.  The  senator  from  New  York  is  familiar  with  tho  fact,  and 
ftsnkly  admits  it : 

"  State  op  New  York,  ) 

"  In  Assembly,  November  13,  1820.    \ 

"  Whereas,  the  legislature  of  this  state,  at  the  last  session,  did  instruct 
their  senators  and  request  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the 
admission,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union,  of  any  territory  not  comprised  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  without  making  the  prohibition 
ef  fllaveiy  therein  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission ;  and  whereas 
this  legislature  is  impressed  with  tho  correctness  of  the  sentiments  so  com- 
municated to  our  senators  and  representatives :  Therefore, 

^Besolved  (if  the  honorable  tho  Senate  concur  herein),  That  this  legislature 
does  approve  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Inst  session ; 
and  further,  if  the  provisions  contained  in  any  proposed  Constitution  of  a  new 
state  deny  to  any  citizens  of  the  existing  states,  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  such  new  state,  that  such  proposed  Constitution  should  not 
be  accepted  or  confirmed ;  the  same,  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  legislature,  being 
TOid  by  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States.  And  that  our  senators  bo  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  in  Congress  be  requested,  to  use  iheir  ut- 
most exertions  to  prevent  the  acceptance  and  confirmation  of  any  such  Con- 
rtitatioD." 

Il  will  bo  seen  by  these  resolutions  that  at  tho  prenous  session  the  New 
Toric  Legislature  had  "  instructed"  tho  senators  from  that  state  "  to  oppose 

TBX    ADIIISSIO.V,  AS  A  STATE,  INTO  THE  U.VION  OF  ANY  TERRITORY  not  Com- 
prised within  tho  original  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  wirnouT  MAKiKa 

IRE  FBOHIBITIOX  OF  SLAVERY  TQEREIX  AN  IKOISPEXSAULE  CONOITIOK  OF  AD- 

mssiosr." 

These  instructions  are  not  confined  to  territory  North  of  36"  30',  They 
apply,  and  were  intended  to  apply,  to  tho  whole  country  West  of  tho  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  all  territory  which  might  hcroaftcr  be  acquired.  Tliey  deny 
the  right  of  Arkansas  to  admission  as  a  slaveholding  state,  as  well  as  Mis- 
sonri.  They  lay  down  a  general  principle  to  bo  applied  and  insisted  upon 
everywhere,  and  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.  These  resolutions 
wore  first  adopted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  6, 1820,  which  tho 
senator  now  clioosos  to  call  a  compact.  But  they  were  renewed  and  repeated 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1820,  a  little  more  than  eight  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  instructions  to  tho  New  York  sen- 
ators to  resist  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  state,  notwith- 
standing the  stipulations  in  the  alleged  compact.  Now,  let  me  ask  tlie  sen- 
ator firom  New  York  by  what  authority  ho  declared  and  published  in  his 
speech  that  the  act  of  1820  was  a  compact  which  could  not  ]>o  violated  or 
repudiated  without  a  sacrifice  of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faith.  Perhaps  he 
wiU  shelter  himself  behind  tho  resolutions  of  his  stato,  which  ho  presented 
this  session,  branding  tiiis  bill  as  a  violation  of  plighted  faitli. 

Mr.  Stward.     WiU  the  senator  allow  me  a  word  of  explanation? 

Mr.  Jjouglas.     Certainly,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Seward.  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  tho  Stato  of  Now  York,  for  now 
thirty  yean^  has  ref^ised  to  nmko  any  compact  on  any  terms  by  which  a  con- 
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ceswoE  should  bo  made  for  the  extonmon  of  alavoiy.  Bat,  by  the  practiMl 
action  of  the  Congresa  of  the  United  StBlea,  compromises  hnre  b«ea  madq 
which,  it  is  lipid  by  the  boDorable  seaalor  from  lUinoia  and  b;  Ibe  Sosthi 
bind  iter  n^niuBt  l)er  consent  and  opproTBl.  And  therefore  ehe  MuA 
throughout  thia  whoio  mut<or  upon  tlip  aame  grounit — alwar*  rafnung  ti 
cntor  into  a  compromiae,  alwaja  insisciag  upon  the  prohibition  of  BU*mT 
within  the  Terriloriea  of  the  Doited  Stales.  But,  on  this  oocaaion,  *»  IttA 
hero  with  a  coutnicl  which  has  Blood  for  thirty  years,  BOtwithgtanding  OUT 
proteflt  and  dissent,  nnd  in  which  there  is  notbiog  left  to  be  fulSUed  exccpl 
that  part  whi[?ti  is  to  be  bcncQciol  to  as.  All  the  reat  has  been  fulSAed,  aol' 
wc  Btanil  hero  with  our  old  opinions  on  the  whole  subject  of  compromil^ 
deuumdint;  fultlilment  on  the  part  of  the  South,  whjdi  the  boaoniUe  M'' 
tar  from  Illinois  on  the  prcteat  occaaion  raproscnts. 

Mr.  Douglas.     Mr,  President,  the  sonntor  ondoubtedlj  speaks  kit  lumi 
yery  frankly  and  very  candidly. 

Mr.  Sacard.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Doaijlai.  But  1  dony  that  o 
New  York. 

Mr.  Setcard.    We  shall  see. 

Mr.  Dottglas.  I  will  stale  the  r 
hero  rosolutiouH  of  the  State  of  Ne 
year,  declaring  tho  act  of  March  G,  IHZO,  tt 

I  rend  from  the  second  roaohiiion : 

"  But  at  tho  same  time  duty  to  thomsolves  and  to  the  otbor  stalM  ol 
Union  demands  that  when  an  elfort  is  making  to  viohite  a  salcmn  eun 
whereby  the  political  power  of  tho  iitalo  aud  tlio  priiileges  as  irdi  a 
LonpHt  sontimtnti  of  ita  citixens  will  bo  jeoparded  and  invaded,  tbey  4.  . 
raise  their  voice  in  protest  against  the  threatened  infraction  of  Ihoir  ll^4 
anil  declare  tliat  tho  negation  or  repeal  by  Congms  of  tho  UiaBouit  UMiarf 
a  regarded  by  them  as  a  violation  of  right  and  of  Isith,  taaf^ 
'  "    '         "'  '      STird  which  should  n  '    '    " 


1  thIa  polDt  be  ^waka  for  the  Siaterf 


1  why  I  say  fo.     lie  hoa  pKMOl 
w  Tortt  which  have  been  adopted  d 
inL* 


"  solemn  compact. 
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■ohnnted  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  Franco  to  the  United  States^  ondez 
h»  qame  of  Louisiana^  which  lies  North  of  36^  30'  Nortti  latitude,  not  in- 
toded  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri" 

I  haye  no  coiDinents  to  make  upon  the  courtesy  and  propriety  exhibited 
a  tiife  legislatiyo  declaration,  that  a  provision  in  a  bill,  reported  by  a  regu- 
■r  ooounittce  of  the  Senato  of  the  United  State!>,  and  known  to  be  approved 
ij  three-fourths  of  the  body,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of 
bdr  TOtes,  is  **  in  derogation  of  truth,  a  gross  violation  of  plighted  faith,  and 
in  ontnigo  and  indignity,"  eta  The  opponents  or  this  measure  claim  a  mono- 
lolj  of  all  the  courtesies  and  amenities  which  should  be  observed  among 
pendemcn,  and  especially  in  the  performance  of  official  duties ;  and  I  am  freo 
o  mj  that  this  ia  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  respectful  forms  of  expression 
a  which  they  have  indulged.  But  there  is  a  declaration  in  this  resolution  to 
whkh  I  wish  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country, 
t  is  the  distinct  allegation  that  "  the  free  states  of  the  Union,"  indudmg  Now 
fork;  yielded  their  "  assent  to  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Missouri  and 
iriouuu^  with  slavery,  in  reliance  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the  pro- 
iflkm  known  as  the  Missouri  Ck)mpromise." 

Now,  sir,  since  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
in«ig;n  the  state  on  matters  of  triith,  I  will  demonstrate  that  this  paragraph 
wntainw  two  material  statements  in  direct  "  derogation  of  truth."  I  have  al- 
Mdy  shown,  beyond  controversy,  by  the  records  of  the  Legislature  and  by  the 
faarnals  of  the  Senate,  that  Now  York  never  did  give  her  assent  to  the  ad- 
nlMkm  of  Missouri  with  slavery  1  Hence,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  in  the 
lofita  language  of  her  own  resolutions,  that  the  statement  that  New  York 
iWded  her  assent  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery  is  in  "  derogation 
if  tenth  1"  and  secondly,  the  statement  that  such  assent  was  given  "  in  roll- 
■M  npon  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Missouri  compromise"  is  equally  **  in 
lopgation  of  truth."  New  York  never  assented  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
■  a  alave  state,  never  assented  to  what  she  now  calls  the  Missouri  Compro- 
bIm^  never  observed  its  stipulations  as  a  compact,  never  has  been  willing  to 
sany  it  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  resisted  it,  as  I  have  demon- 
Urated  bf  her  own  records. 

Hr.  President,  I  have  before  me  other  journals,  records,  and  instructions, 
rtdeh  prove  that  New  York  was  not  the  only  fVee  state  that  repudiated  the 
HiMonri  Compromise  of  f820,  within  twelve  months  from  its  date.  I  will 
mH  ooenpy  the  time  of  the  Senato  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  by  referring 
o  them,  unless  some  opponent  of  the  bill  renders  it  necessary.  In  that 
nrent^  I  may  be  able  to  place  other  senators  aud  their  states  in  the  same  un- 
Bviable  position  in  which  the  senator  from  New  York  has  found  himself 
md  his  state.  • 

I  think  I  have  shown,  that  to  call  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  a  oom- 
mst,  Imiding  in  honor,  is  to  charge  the  northern  States  of  this  Union  with 
in  act  of  perfidy  unparalellod  in  the  history  of  legislation  or  of  civilization.  I 
lave  already  adverted  to  the  facts,  that  in  the  summer  of  1820  Missouri 
brmed  her  Constitution,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March  ;  that 
t  was  presented  to  Congress  at  the  next  session ;  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  her  to  bo  ono  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  on  an  equal 
bodiig  witli  the  ori<<inal  states ;  and  that  the  House  of  Roprosentatircs  re- 
fected it,  and  refused  to  allow  her  to  come  into  the  Union,  because  her  Con- 
ititation  did  not  prohibit  slavery. 

These  fects  created  the  necessity  for  a  new  compromise,  the  old  one  having 
ailed  of  its  object,  which  was  to  bring  Missouri  into  the  Union.  At  this 
leriod  in  the  order  of  events— in  February,  1821,  when  the  excitement  was 
ilmoat  beyond  restraint,  and  a  great  fundamental  principle,  involving  the  right 
€  the  people  of  the  new  states  to  regulate  their  own  domestio  institotioDa^ 
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was  diridinii  tlie  Union  iato  tm>  gjcat  boatile  parlies — Heniy  dar,  of  Kn- 
tuck?,  c-.imu  forward  with  &  new  comproiuiBc,  nliicli  had  the  effect  todyagi 
tlie  i3«ui>.  nnd  ttioko  (he  result  of  the  coiitnivcny  turn  upon  a  diSbrant  pooA 
lie  brougtit  in  n  ri'solution  for  tlie  admiwion  of  JUissouri  into  the  Union,  not 
in  pUKiluTiiV  (if  Iho  act  of  IS20,  oot  in  ob^dieiico  to  the  andcralnndinK  wtics 
it  waa  ,ii1<>]iteil,  ntid  not  with  licr  CocHtitulion  db  it  hod  bcm  formed  in  nih 
Ibnnilj  Willi  timt  ant,  but  lie  proposed  to  admit  Missouri  mto  the  Uniooopan 
a  "  fiimliuticulul  eonditiun,"  ^'hich  condition  wafi  to  bo  in  llio  nilun  of  a 
solemn  iiiii  pact  between  Iho  United  States  on  the  one  part  sad  the  State  at 
Mifuuniri  imthe  other  part,  and  to  wliicli  "fundamental  condition''  the  Stits 
of  Uiuourl  wus  rcquirod  to  declare  her  assent  in  the  fonn  of  "a  solemn  p^ 
lie  net.''  Tliis  jniiit  resolution  passed,  and  was  upprorcd  Marcb  3,  IfiSl,  t&l 
is  known  as  Ur.  t.liiy's  Missouri  conipromim^,  in  coninuUstinction  totliatof  IBl^, 
whEi'U  WII3  introiluced  into  the  Senate  by  hit,  Tliotnaii,  of  lUinoio.  la  Iha 
month  of  Juno.  li)21.  Iho  leftisUituni  of  MisEouri  as!<i'Dibled  snd  pw«ed  flM 
"aoleinn  publiu  act,"  and  nimished  an  aiithetidcatcd  copr  tliert-oT  to  tlw 
President  of  the  United  St-otes,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Clay's  nmipromii^  or 
joint  rcKolmion.  On  August  10,  1821,  Jiimcs  Uonroc.  Picsidcut  of  tte 
United  Mates  issued  his  proclnmation,  in  wliidi,  nfler  rrviting  the  fbct  that « 
the  !d  oC  Mardj,  1831,  Congress  liad  passed  a  jcNiit  resolution  "  prDviding  Nr 
tlio  admission  of  tho  Stale  of  Uiffonri  into  llio  Union,  on  a  eetloin  conditiOD^ 
Slid  that  thu  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  on  the  2tith  or  June,  liaTing,  "if 
a  solcnin  pubiio  ocl^  dcckireil  tho  nsacut  of  said  State  of  Uissouri  to  the  ti» 
damcDtal  condition  contained  in  s:iid  joint  resolution,"  and  having  ftinuriad 
him  with  an  uiithentivatcd  copy  tliereo^  he,  "  in  jiumcinc'j  of  tlie  iiiinJiifina if 
(iiHjjrtsii  afuretaid,"  dccLircd  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  be  complete. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  Uio  question  whether  the  ccodilicai 
upon  wljicti  Missouri  waa  admitted  nxTe  wise  or  unwise.  It  is  suSdNt  It 
my  pn-Bi'iit  purpose  to  remark,  that  tlie  "  rundomenlal  conditton"  cf  bar  id- 
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oompromise  of  1821,  and  is  tfao  principle  upon  which  that  compromifle  was 
oooBtmcted.  1  own  that  the  act  is  couched  in  general  terms  and  vagno 
phrueaj.aad  therefore  may  possibly  be  so  constru^  as  not  to  deprive  the 
8tBfe9  of  aoy  right  slio  might  possess  under  the  Constitution.  Upon  that  point 
I  wUi  only  to  say,  that  such  a  construction  makes  the  "Aindamental  condi- 
tkm"  Toid,  while  the  opposite  construction  would  demonstrate  it  to  be  uncon- 
gtftotionaL  I  have  before  me  the  *^  solemn  public  act"  of  Missouri  to  this 
fimdamental  condition.  AiVlioever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  will  find  it 
the  Tidiest  specimen  of  irony  and  sarcasm  that  has  ever  been  incorporated  in- 
to a  solemn  public  act 

Sir,  in  view  of  these  fhcts  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senator  fh)m 
Kew  York  to  a  statement  in  his  speech,  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
■i)gfament  rested.  His  statement  was,  and  it  is  now  being  published  in  every 
■boUtkm  paper,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  tribe  of  abolition  orators  and  lec- 
tuTMfly  that  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slavcholding  state,  under  the  act  of 
1820 ;  whfle  I  have  shown,  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  August  10, 
1821,  that  she  was  admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  March  2,  1821. 
Thus  it  is  shown  Uiat  the  material  point  of  his  speech  is  contradicted  by  the 
Ugliest  evidence— the  record  in  the  case.  The  same  statement,  I  believe, 
was  made  by  the  senator  from  Clonnecticut,  (Mr.  Smith,)  and  the  senators 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Wade,)  and  the  senator  fiom  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Sumner.)  Each  of  these  senators  made  and  repeated  this  statement, 
and  apon  the  strength  of  this  erroneous  assertion  called  upon  us  to  carry  in- 
to effect  the  eighth  section  of  the  same  act.  This  material  fact  upon  which 
tfaeir  argmnents  rested  being  overthrown,  of  course  their  conclusions  are  er- 
raoaoos  and  deceptive. 

ifi^.  Seward,  I  hope  the  senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  because  I  have 
narar  had  so  much  respect  for  him  as  I  have  to-night 

Mr,  Douglas,  I  see  what  course  I  have  to  pursue  in  order  to  command  the 
smiiliM'n  respect     I  know  now  how  to  get  it     [Laughter.] 

Jjfr.  Seward,  Any  man  who  meets  me  boldly  commands  my  respect  I  say 
that  KisKmri  would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all  into  the  Union  by  the 
United  States  except  upon  the  compromise  of  1820.  When  that  point  was 
settled  about  the  restriction  of  slavery,  it  was  settled  in  this  way :  that  she 
should  come  in  with  slavery,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  JjouLsiana  purchase, 
which  is  now  known  as  Nebraska,  should  be  forever  free  from  slavery.  Mis- 
soori  adopted  a  Constitution,  which  was  thought  by  the  northern  states  to  in- 
fiinge  upon  tlie  right  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  tiie  Constitution  of  the 
United  {kates,  which  was  a  new  point  altogether;  and  uix)n  that  point  debate 
vas  held,  and  upon  it  a  new  compromise  was  made,  and  Missouri  came  into 
the  Uiwm  apon  the  agreement  that,  in  regard  to  that  question,  she  submitted 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so  she  was  admitted  into  the 

trnioD. 

Mr.  Dougiae,  Mr.  President,  I  must  remind  the  senator  again  that  I  have 
afaendjr  proven  that  he  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the  North  objected  to  the 
adnUasion  of  Missouri  merely  on  account  of  the  free-negro  cUiuse  in  her  Co]> 
stitntion.  I  have  proven  by  the  vote  that  tlio  North  objected  to  her  admis- 
sion because  she  tolerated  slavery ;  tliis  objection  ^'as  sustained  by  the  North 
Ity  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  He  cannot  shelter  himsolfj  therefore,  under 
the  free-negro  dodge,  so  loug  as  there  is  a  distinct  vote  of  the  North  objecting 
to  her  admission;  because,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  act  of  1820,  she 
did  not  also  prohibit  slavery,  which  was  the  only  consideration  that  the  South 
was  to  have  for  agreeing  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Then, 
having  deprived  the  senator,  by  conclusive  evidence  from  Uie  records,  of  tliut 
pratext,  what  do  1  drive  him  to  7  I  compel  him  to  acknowledge  that  a  new 
oompromise  was  mada 
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Mr.  Scmard.  Certainly  thero  WM. 

Mr.  Davglra.  Tltcn,  I  nik,  trliy  vros  ft  mule  ?  Beonn  th«  North  woold 
not  curry  out  Tlii>  Qrst  one.  And  the  best  eridotico  that  the  North  did  nut 
cony  oiit  the  Qrjl  one  i^  tlie  senstor's  sdmiBsioii  tbat  tho  Soath  wai  conpd- 
led  to  submit  to  a  now  one.  Then,  iC  thero  was  a  neir  compromias  mid^  did 
Missouri  come  in  under  tho  notv  one  or  tba  old  one  ? 

JSf.  ScM-ird.  UndtT  both. 

ilr.  Ihiigbu.  Tliis  is  the  Qrst  lime,  in  tliia  debate,  it  hoi  been  intimated 
tliat  Missouri  cnme  in  under  two  aotd  of  Congress.  Tho  senator  did  not  allnd* 
to  llio  resoluliuu  of  1821  in  his  speech;  none  of  the  oppouents  of  tbiiUDhaTt 
a.'ud  it.  13ut  it  is  now  admitted  that  she  did  not  como  into  tho  Union  nnd* 
tlio  net  or  IS'ifl  alone.  She  had  been  voted  out  under  the  flist  oompcoDiM, 
and  tliU  votu  compelled  licr  to  mnite  a.  new  one,  aad  sho  cune  in  andv  Ihl 
new  one ;  and  yet  the  senator  Irom  New  York,  iu  his  spcecb,  declared  to  Ikl 
world  tliiit  she  camo  in  under  tlie  first  one.  This  ii  not  on  immatoiiil  que* 
tion.  Ilis  wiialu  speech  rcsl4  upon  that  misapprcheDaion  or  miKtMemmttt 
the  record. 

Mr.  StH-tird.  Ton  had  better  say  niidspprchoDsion. 

Mr.  Duiisbu.  Very  well  Vfe  wiU  coll  it  by  that  name.  His  whole  Hg» 
DMHit  de|Kiiids  upon  that  nusappreliCDsion.  Alter  atatiuR  that  the  act  of  UK 
was  a  compact  and  that  the  North  perfonncd  its  part  or  it  in  good  ^ll^  kl 
aiRUgna  the  IKomls  of  this  hill  for  projiosiog  to  annul  tho  eighth  section  of  Ik* 
uct  oi  IHiiU  witliout  first  turning  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  tW 
alavcry  inny  ho  abolished  therein  hy  the  aet  of  Congrcssi  He  aajh  to  i^  it 
Buli!<limca:  "lieullemcn,  if  you  ore  going  to  rescind  tho  compact,  haye  r^NCt 
iur  that  great  law  of  morals,  of  honealy,  aQdofconscienco,  which  oompeli  jot 
linit  to  sunvnder  tho  consideratiOQ  which  which  you  hove  received  'niukrda 
compacL'  "  1  concur  with  him  in  regard  to  lliu  ubligalion  to  restore  ths  con- 
Mderalion  when  a  coDtract  is  rescinded.    And,  inasmuch  as  tlie  prohiUbon  k 

tlio  territories  Xorth  of  36°  30'  waa  obtained,  according  to  his '' ' 

by  an  agreemonl  to  admit  Missouri  as  a  slavtholdiiig  slate  tm  i 
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reflflctkm  to  me,  as  a  norihem  man,  that  we  had  not  been  able^  in  oonaeqneiioa 
of  the  abolition  excitement  at  the  time,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  bad  &ith 
in  the  obseryanco  of  legislation,  which  haa  been  denominated  a  compromiae. 
There  were  a  few  men  then,  as  there  are  now,  who  had  the  moral  courage  to 
perfonn  their  datj  to  the  country  and  the  Constitution,  regardless  of  conae- 
tpBDOBB  personal  to  themselves.  There  were  ten  northern  men  who  dared  to 
peifbnn  their  duty  hy  voting  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  Union  an  an  equal 
noting  with  the  original  states^  and  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  im- 
pond  bj  the  Constitution.  I  am  aware  that  thej  wore  abused  and  denounc- 
ed as  we  are  now ;  that  they  were  branded  as  dough-&oes^  traitors  to  freedom, 
and  to  the  section  of  the  country  whence  they  come. 

Jfr.  Oeyer.  They  honored  Mr.  Trf^nnian,  of  Connecticut,  by  burning  him 
in  ciBgy. 

Mr.  Ikmglaa.  Yes,  sir;  theso- Abolitionists  honored  Mr.  Tinman  in  Conneo- 
t&oitjnflt  as  they  are  honoring  me  in  Boston,  and  other  places,  by  burning  me 
inefflgy. 

Jfr.  Cass.    It  will  do  you  no  harm. 

Mr,  Jkmglas.  Well,  sir,  I  know  it  will  not;  but  why  this  burning  in 
elBgyf  It  is  the  legimate  consequences  of  the  address  which  was  sent  forth 
to  the  world  by  certain  senators  whom  I  denominated,  on  a  former  occasion, 
•8  the  abolition  confederates.  The  senator  from  Ohio  presented  here  the  other 
day  a  resolution — be  says  unintentionally,  and  I  take  it  so— declaring  that 
every  senator  who  advocated  this  bill  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  to  human* 
ily,  end  to  God;  and  even  ho  seemed  to  be  shocked  at  the  results  of  his  own 
wMod  when  it  was  exposed.  Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it  was,  in 
jubatance^  what  he  had  advised  in  his  address,  over  his  own  signature,  when 
be  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  in  public  meetings  and  thunder  forth 
their  indignation  at  the  criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights;  when  he  appealed 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  desecrate  their  holy  calling,  and  attempted  to  in- 
flame passions^  and  fiumticism,  and  prejudice  against  senators  who  would  not 
conader  themselves  very  highly  complimented  by  being  called  his  equals? 
And  ye^  when  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  action  and  advico  come 
\mA  iqion  him,  and  he  presents  them  here,  and  is  called  to  an  account  for  the 
indecency  of  the  act,  he  professes  his  profound  regret  and  surprise  that  any- 
thing shoold  have  occurred  which  could  possibly  be  deemed  unkind  or  dia- 
IMpectlnl  to  any  member  of  this  body ! 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  rise  merely  to  correct  the  senator  in  a  statement  in  re- 
fard  to  myself,  to  the  effect  tliat  I  had  said  that  Missouri  came  into  the  Union 
onder  the  act  of  1820,  instead  of  the  act  of  1821.  1  forbore  to  designate  any 
ptfticalar  act  under  which  Missouri  came  into  the  Union,  but  simply  asserted, 
aa  the  result  of  the  long  controversy  with  regard  to  her  admission,  and  as  the 
end  of  tlM  whole  transaction,  that  she  was  received  as  a  slave  State ;  and  that 
OQ  being  so  received,  whether  sooner  or  later,  whether  under  the  act  of  1820 
or  1831,  ttM  obligations  of  the  compact  were  fixed — ^irrevocably  fixed— so  far 
at  the  South  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DovgUu.  The  senator's  explanation  does  not  help  him  at  alL  He 
■^s  lie  did  not  state  under  what  act  Missouri  came  in ;  but  he  did  say,  as  I 
mxlentood  him,  that  the  act  of  1820  was  a  compact,  and  that,  according  to 
tliat  compact,  Missouri  was  to  come  in  with  slavery,  provided  slavery  should 
be  prohibited  in  certain  territories,  and  did  come  in  in  pursuance  of  the  com- 
pact He  now  uses  the  word  "  compact."  To  what  compact  does  he  allude  f 
Is  it  not  to  the  act  of  1820?  If  he  did  not,  what  becomes  of  his  conclusion 
that  the  eighth  section  of  that  act  is  irrepealable?  He  will  not  venture  to 
deny  that  his  reference  was  to  the  act  of  1820.  Did  he  refer  to  the  joint  re- 
idution  of  1821,  under  which  Missouri  was  admitted?  If  so,  we  do  not  pro- 
to  repeal  it    We  admit  that  it  was  a  oompact^  and  that  its  obligatkoa 
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are  imTOcably  fixed.  But  ttiat  joict  nnolution  don  not  prohibit  daTEiy  bi 
the  territories.  The  Nebraska  Bill  does  not  propose  to  repeal  it,  or  impair  Ul 
obligotioD  ia  any  yeaj,  Tboii,  sir,  why  not  take  back  your  conEctaon,  lad 
admit  tiiat  jou  i^d  mean  the  act  or  1820,  when  you  Bpoka  of  irreTocktile  ob- 
ligations and  compacts  7  Asaoming,  thou,  that  tba  senator  meant  wbM  he  il 
now  unwilling  eitlicr  to  admit  or  dmj,  evoa  while  proressing  to  oomet  m^ 
that  Missouri  eame  in  under  the  act  oT  IB20, 1  Dvor  that  I  have  proren  that 
she  did  not  como  into  Uic  Union  under  tliat  act.  I  have  proren  Itiat  aha  ml 
tcTuiKd  sdiiiisuun  under  that  alleged  compact.  I  have,  tlicrelbre,  proren  in- 
cont«stabIy  tliat  the  material  statement  upon  whidi  Lis  or^mcnt  natai* 
wholly  without  foundatioD,  and  unequiToadly  contradicted  by  the  record. 

^,  I  believe  I  may  aay  tlie  same  or  every  speech  which  has  been  mad* 
against  tlio  bill,  upon  llie  ground  that  it  impaired  tlio  obligalioa  of  compaiU 
Tlicre  has  not  bcca  on  argument  aj^inst  the  measure,  evciy  wonl  of  whuk 
in  regard  to  tiie  foitli  or  compacts  is  not  contradicted  by  the  public  recndl 
'What  I  complaiu  of  is  tliia ;  Tlie  people  may  tliink  tliat  a  senator,  bavins  tb* 
laws  and  journals  beforo  liim,  to  wliicli  ho  could  mfcr,  would  not  main  ■ 
Btatomcut  in  contravention  of  tlioso  reconis.  Tboy  make  the  people  belien 
these  things,  and  cause  them  to  do  great  injiiatiee  to  others  under  tho  dels- 
Bion  tliat  thuiy  Lave  been  wiODged,  and  tlieir  rechngs  ouimgcd.  Sir,  this  ad- 
dross  did  Tor  a  tiiue  mislead  tho  nliole  country.  It  mada  tlie  Legidatuie  ef 
Netr  York  believe  that  the  act  of  1S20  was  a  compact  whicii  it  would  be  da- 
graceful  to  violate ;  and,  acting  under  that  delusion,  tiicy  framed  a  aerisa  <t 
resolutions,  wliioli,  il'  true  and  just,  convict  that  State  of  nn  act  of  perfidy  aid 
treachery  unjiaralleled  in  tho  liisloir  of  free  governments.  Ton  aae^  tbM*- 
foro,  the  eoiiscquences  of  those  miaslalcmenta.  You  degrade  your  own  Stltt^ 
and  induce  the  people,  under  the  impression  that  they  huvc  be^  iajure4  toft 
vp  a  violent  crusade  against  those  wliosc  Gdelity  and  Iruthfulnesa  wUlinthSMl 
command  (heir  respect  and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  orounog  pwwtfBl 
and  prejudices,  1  um  now  to  be  found  in  elDgT,  hanging  by  tho  tred^  to  *l 
tho  towns  where  you  liavo  tlio  influence  to  produce  such  a  result.    In  A 
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tli6  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  violated  by  the 
repeal  of  tho  Missouri  prohibition.  That  is  my  judgment  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  senators  who  dlQer  with  me ;  but  upon  the  whole  facts  of  the  transao- 
lion,  however,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  at  all,  in  consequence  of  what 
has  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from  lUinois.  I  say  that  the  fUct  of 
the  transaction,  taken  together,  and  as  understood  by  the  country  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  constitute  a  compact  binding  in  moral  force ;  though,  as  I 
have  always  said,  being  embodied  in  a  legislative  act,  it  may  bo  repealed  by 
Congress,  if  Congress  see  fit. 

Mr.  Douglai,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  the  senator  from  Ohio  has  re- 
peated tho  statement  that  Missouri  came  in  under  tho  compact  which  he  says 
was  ttiade  by  the  act  of  1820.  How  many  times  have  I  to  disprove  the 
■tatement?  Does  not  the  vote  to  which  I  have  referred  show  that  such  was 
not  the  case  ?  Docs  not  the  fact  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  new  com- 
promise show  it  ?  Have  I  not  proved  it  three  times  over  ?  and  is  it  possible 
that  the  senator  from  Ohio  will  repeat  it  in  the  face  of  the  record,  witli  the 
vote  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with  the  evidence  which  I  have  produced  7 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  con  make  his  own  people  believe  that  his  statement 
ought  to  be  credited  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  record  ?  I  am  amazed  that 
the  senator  should  repeat  the  statement  again  unsu^^tained  by  the  fact,  by  the 
record,  and  by  the  evidence,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  current  and 
weight  of  the  testimony  which  I  have  produced. 

l%e  senator  says,  also,  that  he  never  intended  to  do  mo  injustice,  and  he  is 
iorry  that  the  people  of  his  state  have  acted  in  the  manner  to  which  i  bavo 
icferred.  Sir,  did  he  not  say,  in  tho  same  document  to  which  I  have  already 
aUoded,  that  I  was  engaged,  with  others,  in  *'  a  criminal  betrayal  of  precious 
lights,"  in  an  "  atrocious  plot  ?"  Did  he  not  say  that  I  and  others  were  guilty 
of  "  meditated  bad  faith  ?"  Are  not  these  his  exact  words  ?  Did  he  not  say 
that  "  servile  demagogues"  might  make  the  people  believe  certain  things,  or 
attempt  to  do  so  ?  Did  ho  not  say-  every  thing  calculated  to  produce  and 
bring  upon  my  bead  all  the  insults  to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  publicly 
and  privately — not  even  excepting  the  insulting  letters  wliich  I  have  received 
from  his  constituents,  rejoicing  at  my  domestic  bereavements,  and  praying 
that  other  and  similar  calamites  may  befall  me?  All  theso  have  resulted  fh>m 
that  address.  I  expected  such  consequences  when  I  first  saw  it  In  it  he 
called  upon  the  preachers  of  tho  gospel  to  prostitute  tho  sacred  desk  in  stim- 
ulating excesses ;  and  then,  for  fear  that  the  people  would  not  know  who  it 
was  that  was  to  bo  insulted  and  calumniated,  he  told  them  in  a  postscript,  that 
Mr.  Dooglas  was  tho  author  of  all  this  iniquity,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
aUow  their  rights  to  be  mado  tho  hazard  of  a  presidential  game  1  After  having 
naed  tuch  language,  he  says  he  meant  no  disrespect — he  meant  nothing  un- 
kind 1  Ho  was  amazed  that  I  said  in  my  opening  speech  that  there  was  any 
tUn^  offensive  in  tliis  address;  and  he  oould  not  suffer  himself  to  use  harsh 
epithets^  or  to  impugn  a  gentleman's  motives  I  No,  not  he  1  After  having 
deliberately  written  all  these  insults,  impugning  motive  and  character,  and 
oalling  upon  our  holy  religion  to  sanctify  tho  calumny,  he  could  not  think  of 
loahig  his  dignity  by  bandying  epithets,  or  using  harsh  and  disrespectful 
terms! 

Mr.  President,  I  expected  all  that  has  occurred,  and  more  than  has  come, 
aa  the  legitimate  result  of  that  address.  The  things  to  which  I  referred  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  it  The  only  revenge  I  seek  is  to  expose  tlie 
authors,  and  leavo  them  to  bear,  as  best  they  may,  the  just  indignation  of  an 
honest  oommunity,  when  the  people  discover  how  their  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings have  been  outraged,  by  making  them  the  instruments  in  porfbrming  such 
disrate  acts. 

ir,  even  in  Boston  I  have  been  hong  hi  effigy.    I  may  say  that  I  expected 
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it  to  occur  eren  llicre,  for  the  seoator  Irani  Umwchiuetta  lir«a  Amtb.  Hi 
Eigaittl  \i'a  Dumu  to  thut  addren;  and  (or  (ear  tlio  Boolon  obolitiaiiuts  wooU 
not  koowiliiLt  il  wasLe,  heaigDcd  it  "Ubariwaiimaor,>eoat<gfroinM»awolin- 
sotlB."  The  lirat  ouirngo  n-u  io  Ohio,  where  the  addren  m*  circidatod 
UD'lcr  the  ni^ittura  oT  "  Sulmoa  P.  Chase,  Bcnntor  from  Ohio."  The  nest  cm* 
from  Boston — the  same  tJoaton,  eir,  vliii^ti,  under  the  direction  of  the  mom 
ioadrra,  clo<icd  Funuoil  Hall  to  tho  immortal  Webster  in  1850,  bocause  of  hil 
piipjurt  nftlio  coni[)romiso  moasoroFi  of  tlmt  year,  wliicli  all  now  cunEMt  han 
roxturcLl  paitce  nnd  harmon;  to  a  diatrocted  countTv.  Yes,  eir,  oven  Boiton, 
KO  t!;loiiou3  in  her  early  tiiaCory — Boston,  around  wtiose  iininc  so  man;  hiitor- 
ieal  lu^Klci!lti<lUH  cling,  to  gratiJj  the  liu»rt  and  e^cnlt  tho  pride  of  ererj  Amaci- 
cun — could  be  led  luttmy  by  abolition  ni;]irGpre3onIatir)u.i  bo  Cir  aa  to  deny  ■ 
hearing  to  licr  own  great  man,  who  liad  shed  ao  much  glory  upou  Mosiwho- 
aetla  and  her  motropolial  I  know  llmt  Boston  now  r^-els  Immiliatod  and 
degraded  by  the  net.  Aod  eir,  (addressing  himssif  to  Mr.  Sumoer),  you  will 
rvnii'taber  tbnt  wlion  you  coizis  into  tho  Senate,  and  Bought  an  opportunity  to 
put  forth  your  abolition  iaccndiariam,  you  o(ipealed  to  our  seaao  of  juatieo  ly 
tho  ueiiliincnt,  "SlriliO,  but  bear  mo  firil."  But  when  Ur.  Wobater  tdoC 
back  in  1350  to  ap>>uk  to  hia  constituents  in  his  own  aclf-derensc,  to  toll  tha 
truth,  and  to  cxpuss  hia  ahuiilerein,  you  would  not  bear  blm,  but  you  ttrmk 
first  • 

Again,  Kir,  even  Boston,  with  her  Fanucil  Hall  consecrated  to  Ilber^, 
waa  80  far  led  astray  by  attolltionism  tliat  when  one  of  her  gallant  aooa,  gal- 
lant by  hia  oivn  glorious  deeds,  inheritiag  a  heroic  rovolutioaary  ntton,  bid 
t^ren  bis  life  to  his  country  upon  the  bloody  Ucld  of  Bueoa  Vista,  and  whM 
Ills  remains  were  brought  home,  even  tliat  Boston,  under  s'oolilixD  glliiUnM 
and  abolition  preaching,  denied  him  a  decent  burial,  because  he  loat  lua  liCa  ia 
vindicating  his  country's  honor  upon  tlie  southern  fronlior  I  Kveu  tlM  lUUIII 
of  Lincoln  unil  the  deeds  of  Lincoln  could  not  secure  Ibr  liini  a  dot^nt  inlw- 
ment,  liecausa  abolitionism  follows  a  pulriot  beyond  the  grave.    (ApplauM  in 
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work  of  his  hands.  The  senator  fix>m  IbTew  York  (Mr.  Seward)  has  seized 
upon  this  insinoation,  and  elaborated  it,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  his  com- 
peers; and  now  the  abolition  press  suddenly,  and,  as  if  by  miracoloos  con> 
▼ersion,  teems  with  eulogies  upon  Mr.  Clay  and  his  Missouri  oompromiae  of 
1820. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  does  not  each  of  thene  senators  know  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  the  author  of  the  act  of  1820  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  he  disclaimed 
it  in  1850  in  this  body  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  the  Missouri  restriction  did 
not  originate  in  the  house,  of  which  he  was  a  membei^?  *  Do  they  not  know 
tbat  Mr.  Clay  never  came  into  the  Missouri  controversy  as  a  compromiser  un- 
til after  the  compromise  of  1820  was  repudiated,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
make  another?  I  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  repeat  what  I  have  conclusively 
psoren,  that  the  compromise  which  Mr.  Clay  efifbcted  was  the  act  of  1821, 
under  which  Missouri  came  into  the  Union,  and  not  the  act  of  1820.  Mr. 
Clay  made  tliat  compromise  after  you  had  repudiated  the  first  one.  How, 
then,  dare  you  call  upon  the  spirit  of  that  great  and  gpallant  statesman  to 
■anetion  your  charge  of  bad  faith  against  the  South  on  t^  question  ? 

Mr,  Sgwwrd.    Will  the  senator  aJ^ow  me  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Ihugku,    Certainly. 

Mr.  Seward.  In  the  year  1851  or  1852,  I  think  1851,  a  medal  was 
■truck  in  honor  of  IIcDry  Clay,  of  gold,  which  cost  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  contained  eleven  acts  of  the  life  of  Henry  Clay.  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  a  committee  of  citizens  of  New  York,  by  whom  it  had  been  made. 
One  of  the  eleven  acts  of  his  life  which  was  celebrated  on  that  medal,  which 
he  accepted,  was  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.    This  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas.    Are  the  words  'of  1820'  upou  it? 

Mr.  Siward.    It  commemorates  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  Dowjtas.  Exactly.  I  have  seen  that  medal ;  and  my  recollection  ia 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  words  *  of  1820.'  One  of  the  great  acts  of  Mr. 
(Say  was  the  Missouri  comproooise,  but  what  Missouri  compromise?  Of 
oourae  the  one  which  Henry  Clay  made,  the  one  wliich  he  negotiated,  the  one 
which  brought  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  which  settled  the  controversy. 
That  was  the  act  of  1821,  and  not  the  act  of  1820.  It  tends  to  oonfirm  the 
■tatement  which  I  have  made.  History  is  misread  and  misquoted,  and  these 
■tatements  have  been  circulated  and  disseminated  broadcast  through  the 
ooQDtry,  concealing  the  truth.  Does  not  the  senator  know  tliat  Henry  Clay, 
when  occupying  that  seat  in  1850,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Clay's  chair,)  in  his 
■peech  of  the  6th  of  February  of  that  year,  said  that  nothing  had  struck  him 
with  so  much  surprise  as  the  fact  that  historical  circumstances  soon  passed 
oat  of  recollection ;  and  he  instanced,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  error  of  attribut- 
faig  to  him  the  act  of  1820.  (Mr.  Seward  nodded  assent.)  The  sen  itor  fh>m 
New  York  says  that  he  does  remember  that  Mr.  Clay  did  say  so.  If  so,  how 
is  it|  then,  that  he  presumes  now  to  rise  and  quote  that  medal  as  evidence 
that  Henry  Clay  was  the  author  of  the  act  of  1820? 

Mr.  Seward.  I  answer  the  senator  in  this  way :  that  Henry  Clay,  while 
ha  said  he  did  not  disavow  or  disapprove  of  that  compromise,  transferred  the 
merit  of  it  to  others  who  were  more  active  in  procuring  it  than  he,  while  he 
had  enjoyed  the  praise  and  the  glory  which  were  due  firom  it 

Mr.  Douglas.  To  that  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  can  not  be  the  reason ;  fi>r 
Henry  Clay,  in  that  same  speech,  did  take  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  Com- 
piomise  of  1821,  and  hence  it  could  not  have  been  modesty  which  m.ide  him 
disavow  the  other.  He  said  that  ho  did  not  know  whether  ho  had  voted  for 
the  act  of  1820  or  not ;  but  ho  supposed  that  ho  bad  done  so.  lie  further- 
more said  that  it  did  not  originate  in  the  House  of  which  ho  was  a  member, 
mnd  that  he  never  did  approve  of  its  principles ;  but  that  he  may  have  voted, 
and  probably  did  Tote  for  it^  under  th»  pressure  of  the  circumstances. 
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Voir,  Ur.  President,  si  I  havo  been  doing  Janice  to  Mr.  Cl&jon  tbb  qiM» 
tiou,  pcrhips  I  may  aa  well  do  justice  to  another  great  man,  who  was  oho- 
cidtod  Willi  him  in  carrjing  through  the  great  meoaurei  oT  1S50,  which 
mortilicd  till!  Bcnotor  rrom  New  York  eo  mueh,  bccaura  they  defeated  hii 
purpose  of  cnrrying  on  the  aji^italion.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  aa- 
tliiirity  or  his  great  name  has  bocn  quoted  for  tlie  purpose  of  proTing  thit 
Le  regarded  llio  Jlissuuri  net  a»  a  compact — an  irTopcaiablo  compact.  Eri> 
denlly  the  disltuguislied  aauator  Troia  Mosuchusctta  [Ur.  Rrerott]  S'JppOMd 
he  was  doing  Mr.  Webster  entire  juiitica  when  he  quoted  lUe  pussaje  which 
he  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  a|>oech  of  tiie  7tli  of  Uarcli,  1851),  wbco  he  nid 
that  ho  Htood  upon  the  poaition  that  every  part  of  the  Amcricaa  continent 
was  fliccd  for  froodom  or  for  slaver;  b/  irrepsiilablo  law. 

Tlio  aouator  s.iys  lliat  by  the  expression  "  irropoalable  law,"  Mr.  Webttgr 
meant  to  include  tlie  Compromise  of  182D.  ^ow,  I  will  sbow  tbat  that  ml 
not  Mr.  Wubatcr's  moaning— that  lie  was  nxvcr  goilty  of  the  misuke  of 
Boying  that  llio  Misfiouri  act  of  1830  wa.i  aa  irrepeolable  bir.  Mr.  WebsUr 
said  iu  that  spoecii,  that  nvery  fbot  of  territoir  in  the  Cuitcd  Slatos  wai 
Bxcd  as  to  itd  cliar<LCtcr  for  froeJom  or  slavery  by  an  irrepealable  law.  H« 
then  inquired  if  it  was  not  bo  in  regard  to  Texas.  Ha  went  on  to  pror» 
that  it  was ;  boeauge,  be  said,  there  was  a  (impact  in  express  terms  between 
Texas  aud  the  Unitvd  Stales,  lie  said  the  parties  were  capable  of  con- 
tmctiug,  anil  that  tliere  was  a  valuable  eonsidcration ;  and  liaoce,  he  con- 
tended, that  in  that  case  there  was  a  coiitnict  binding  in  lionor.  and  monl^ 
and  law ;  and  that  it  was  iiropoulablo  without  a  breach  of  faith. 


Hon 


;ii  flay  : 


.0  Calilurnia  and  Now  Mexico,  I  hold  slavery  to 

fVom  those  lorriturios  by  a  hiw  oven  siiiurior  to  tliat  which  admits  and  line- 

tions  it  in  Texas — I  moan  the  law  of  nature,  of  plijrsical  geography,  tbs  Uw 
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Mr,  Ihuglas,  With  great  pleasure. 

Mr,  Everett.  What  I  said  on  that  subject  was,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  mj 
opinion,  considered  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  of  the  nature  of  a  compact 
It  is  true,  as  the  senator  from  Illinois  has  just  stated,  that  Mr.  Webster 
made  no  allusion,  in  express  terms,  to  the  subject  of  the  Missouri  restriction. 
Bat  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  he  referred  in  general  terms  to 
that  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  in  the  region  to  which  it  applied. 
It  was  not  drawn  in  question  then  on  either  side  of  the  House.  Nobody 
mggested  that  it  was  at  stake.  Nobody  intimated  that  there  was  a  question 
b^^  the  Senate  whether  that  restriction  should  be  repealed  or  should  re- 
main in  force.  It  was  not  distinctly,  and  in  terms,  alluded  to,  as  the  gentle- 
man correctly  sa}'^  by  Mr.  Webster  or  anybody  else.  What  he  said  in 
reference  to  Texas,  applied  to  Texas  alone.  What  he  said  in  reference  to 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  applied  to  them  alone ;  and  what  he  said  with  regard 
to  Oregon,  to  that  territory  alone.  But  he  stated  in  general  terms,  and  four 
or  five  times,  in  the  speech  of  the  ^th  of  March,  1850,  that  there  was  not  a 
fbot  of  land  in  the  United  States  or  its  territories  the  character  of  which,  for 
fireedom  or  slavery,  was  not  fixed  by  some  irrepcalablo  law ;  and  I  did  think 
then,  and  I  think  now,  that  by  the  "  irropealablo  law,"  as  far  as  concerned 
the  territory  North  of  SC"  30',  and  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Mr. 
Webster  had  reference  to  the  Misso.uri  restriction,  as  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  compact.  That  restriction  was  copied  from  one  of  the  pro- 
Tiiiona  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  are  declared  in  that  instrument 
Itnlf  to  be  articles  of  compact  The  Missouri  restriction  is  the  article  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  applied  to  the  Louisiana  purchase.  That  this  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  Mr.  Webster's  lang^uage,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  said,  more  than  once,  and  over  again,  that  all  the  North  lost  by  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  1850,  was  the  non-imposition  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  upon 
Vtuk  and  New  Mexico.  If;  in  addition  to  that,  the  North  had  lost  the  Mis- 
■oori  restriction  .over  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  could  he  have 
tMed  language  of  that  kind,  and  would  he  not  have  attempted,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  reconcile  such  a  momentous  fact  with  his  repeated  statements 
that  the  measures  of  1850  applied  only  to  the  territories  newly  acquired 
ftom  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  President,  I  will  explain  that  matter  very  quickly.  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  was  made  on  the  7th  of  Marcli,  1850,  and  the  territorial 
bills  and  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill  were  first  reported  to  the  Senate  by  my- 
■elf  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  was  made  upon 
ICr.  Clay's  resolution,  when  there  ^'as  no  bill  pending.  Then  the  Omnibua 
Bill  was  formed  about  the  1st  of  May  subsequently ;  and  hence  this  explains 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Webster  did  not  refer  to  the  princ^le  involved  in  these 
acta,  and  to  the  necessary  effect  of  carrying  out  the  pnnciplo. 

Mr.  Everett  The  expression  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  I  quoted  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  8th  of  February,  was  from  a  speech  on  Mr.  Soulo's  amendment^ 
oflTered,  I  think,  in  June.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  before  me  an  extract 
from  a  still  later  speech  of  ^[r.  Webster,  made  quite  late  in  the  session,  on 
Uie  17  th  of  July,  1850,  in  which  he  reiterated  that  statement.    In  it  he  said : 

'*  And  now,  sir,  what  do  Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  anti-slavery 
atates,  lose  by  this  adjustment  ?  What  is  it  they  lose  ?  I  put  that  question 
to  every  gentleman  liero,  and  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country.  They  lose 
the  application  of  what  is  called  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso'  to  these  territories^ 
and  that  is  alL  There  is  nothing  else,  I  suppose,  that  tlie  whole  North  are 
not  ready  to  do.  They  wish  to  get  Califomia  into  the  Union ;  they  wish  to 
quiet  New  Mexico ;  they  desire  to  terminate  the  dispute  about  the  Texan 
bonndary  in  any  reasonable  manner,  cost  what  it  reasonably  may.  They 
-   *^    no  sacrifice  in  all  that    What  they  do  sacrifice  is  exactly  tins :    The 
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application  of  Van  '  Wilmot  Pravlao'  to  the  temtory  of  Kew  UexioD  uid  Un 
'teriitorj  of  Utnh,  and  that  u  ajl," 

Could  Mr,  Webster  have  uaed  language  like  tliat  if  he  bad  mtdervtood  that, 
at  the  same  limo,  Iho  noa-alaTeboldiag  statea  were  losiag  the  UlHonri  i* 
Btrictioo,  ad  applied  to  the  whole  vast  territory  incladed  in  the  biUt  u)«r  b» 
fore  the  Senate  ? 

JTr.  Dougliu.  Of  course  that  was  all,  and  If  he  rc^rded  the  ICmaaA 
prohibition  io  tbo  same  light  aa  he  did  the  Oregon  prohibition,  it  mw  a  nie- 
less,  aad.  in  that  couDCction,  a  BODselcsa  proviso;  aad  bence  the  North  loil 
□otbing  br  not  L:iTiDg  that  same  senselosa,  useless  proviso  applied  to  Uuh 
aod  New  Mezioo.  Now,  to  show  the  aooalor  that  lio  muat  be  miitdiai  m 
to  Hr.  Webster's  authority,  let  mc  oall  his  attention  back  to  tliia  paaaage  it 
his  7th  of  Uarcli  speech : 

"  Under  one  or  olhtr  of  these  laws,  every  foot  of  temtory  in  the  atatei  W 
territories  has  now  received  a  flied  and  decided  character." 

What  Ltwa  did  he  refer  to  when  be  spoke  of  "one  or  other  of  these  lawif 
He  bad  named  but  tn-o.  tho  Tcins  compact,  and  the  law  of  nature,  of  elt 
mate,  and  jrtiyKioa]  geOBraphy,  wliicli  excluded  slavery.  lie  had  mentioned 
none  other ;  and  yet  bo  says  "  one  or  other"  prohibited  shLVcry  ia  all  thi 
stales  or  tcnilorics — thus  iuelading  Nebraska,  as  well  as  Utah  and  Sew 

iSr.  Ei-tidL    Tliat  wa^  not  drawn  in  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Then,  if  it  was  uot  drawn  in  question,  the  speech  sbonll 
□at  have  been  quoted  in  sujiport  of  the  Missouri  Compramise.  It  ia  Jatf 
what  I  complain  o^  that,  if  it  was  not  thus  drawn  in  question,  that  uae  oogiit 
not  to  have  Deen  made  of  it.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  knowQ  that  Hi. 
Webster  sitpportud  tbo  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  prindple  !■■ 
Tclvod  in  them,  of  leaving  ^o  people  to  do  iin  tliey  pleased  upon  this  nt 
jcct.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  shown  that  ihoao  gciitioincQ  are  sat 
authorized  to  quote  the  name  either  of  Mr.  Web.-^jr  or  Mr.  Clay  in  aunort 
of  tlio  position  which  (iiey  Like,  Itiat  this  bill  violates  the  Guth  of  compaM 
Sir,  il  Wi,H  hoivause  Itr.  Wobaicr  wcnT  for  giving  tlia  people  in  the  tOROoriM 
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tkm  aRMQ,  to  carry  the  Missouri  Oompromise  line  through  that  state,  and  in 
1848  I  offered  ie  as  an  ameudment  to  the  Oregon  BilL  Although  I  did  not 
Uke  the  priBctple  involved  in  that  act,  yet  I  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
moay,  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific,  and  abide  by  it  in  good  &ith,  in  order  to 
Efoid  the  slavery  agitation.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  defeated  then  by 
the  Mine  class  of  politicians  who  are  now  combined  in  opposition  to  the  Ne- 
brarin  BilL  It  was  because  wo  were  unable  to  carry  out  that  CompromisOi 
that  a  necessity  existed  for  making  a  new  one  in  1850.  And  then  wo  es- 
teblisfaed  this  great  principle  of  self-government  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  aU  our  institutions.  What  does  \na  charge  amount  to  7  Ho  charges  it,  aa 
i  niattar  of  offense,  that  I  struggled  in  1845  and  in  1848  to  observe  good 
bitli ;  and  he  and  his  associates  defeated  my  purpose,  and  deprived  me  of 
kha  abQity  to  carry  out  what  he  now  says  is  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

Mr,  Wade.  I  did  not  charge  the  senator  with  any  thing  except  with 
tnalring  a  venr  excellent  argument  on  my  side  of  the  question,  and  I  wished 
lie  wookl  make  it  again  to-night    That  was  all. 

Jtfh  JDaugias.  What  was  the  argument  which  I  made  ?  A  Southern  senator 
bad  oomplained  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  matter  of  injustice  to  the 
South..  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  complain  of  that  when  his  Southern 
Maada  were  here  proposing  to  accept  it ;  and  if  we  could  carry  it  out,  he 
iiad  no  right  to  make  such  a  complaint.  I  was  anxious  to  carry  it  out  It 
would  not  have  done  for  a  northern  man  who  was  opposed  to  the  measure, 
nd  unwilling  to  abide  it,  to  take  that  position.  It  would  not  have  become 
kba  aanator  from  Ohio^  who  then  denounced  the  very  measure  which  he  now 
oalla  a  sacred  compact,  to  take  that  position.  But,  as  one  who  always  been 
ittftror  of  carrying  it  out,  it  was  legitimate  and  proper  that  I  should  make 
Oial  argament  in  reply. 

Sir,  aa  I  have  said,  the  South  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
pnmSm  in  1848.  Whon  it  was  proposed  by  me  to  the  Oregon  Bill,  as  an 
■mnnitmnnf.  to  extend  that  line  to  the  Pacific,  the  South  agreed  to  it  The 
Beoate  adopted  that  proposition,  and  the  house  voted  it  down.  In  1850, 
ifkar  the  Omnibus  Bill  had  broken  down,  and  we  proceeded  to  pass  the 
DomptDniiae  measures  separately,  I  proposed,  when  the  Utah  Bill  was  under 
iiaooaRon,  to  make  a  slight  variation  of  the  boundary  of  that  territory,  so  as 
to  Include  the  Mormon  settlements,  and  not  with  reference  to  any  other 
i|iNBtioa ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  take  the  line  of  36"  30'. 
Ihat  wonld  have  accomplished  the  local  objects  of  the  amendment  very 
iraO.  But  when  I  proposed  it,  what  did  these  Freesoilers  say  7  What  did 
the  aenator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Hale),  who  was  then  their  leader  m 
thii  hody,  say  ?    Here  are  his  words : 

**  Mr.  Bait,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  a  reason  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  I  shall  vote  against  36*"  30**  because  I  think  there  is  an  tm- 
pUeaiian  m  iL  [Laughter.]  I  will  vote  for  37°  or  3G"  either,  just  as  it  is 
sonvenient;  but  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  here  is  an  attempt 
in  thia  bill— I  will  not  say  it  is  the  intention  of  the  mover— to  pledge  this 
Senate  and  Congress  to  the  imaginary  line  oP  36"  30',  because  there  are 
KMne  historical  recollections  connected  with  it  in  regard  to  this  controversy  about 
Hdvery,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  /  never  wUl^  by  vote  or  speech^ 
%imit  or  submit  to  any  thing  that  may  bind  the  action  of  our  legislcUion  here  to 
mofef  the  parallel  of  36^  30'  the  boundary  Une  between  slave  and  free  territory. 
And  when  I  say  that,  I  explain  the  reason  why  I  go  against  the  amend- 
QMnt" 

Theae  remarks  of  Mr.  Hale  were  not  made  on  a  proposition  to  extend  the 
Miaaonri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  but  on  a  proposition  to  fix  36''  30' 
la  the  Southern  boundary  line  of  Utah,  for  looal  reasons.  He  was  against  it 
beoanae  there  might  be,  as  he  sidd,  an  implication  growing  out  of  btftoriOQl 
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recollectioDs  in  tavor  or  the  itaagintrj  lEne  between  akrerj  mod  tnaiaa. 
Does  tliut  link  »h  if  liis  object  waa  to  i;et  nn  impUcatioa  in  favor  of  prMetr- 
ioK  saorol  this  line,  in  regard  to  wliiclj  Benilemcn  now  tar  there  was  ■  nt 
cmn  compact?  Tliat  proposition  may  illustrato  what  I  wiih  to  saj  inilui 
cuDDCxtuu  upiin  a  (Mint  wiiich  lias  been  made  by  Ihs  oppoocnta  of  thii  tail 
OS  to  the  cfTeot  nfun  aiiicadnicot  inserted  on  tlte  motion  of  the  aeiutor  fton 
Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill  Xlie  opponent!  of  thii 
measure  rely  i)pou  tlmt  amendment  to  aliow  tliat  ilio  Texas  compact  wu 
preaerTGd  by  tlio  acts  of  1S50.  I  havo  already  Rhown,  in  my  former  apeeel^ 
that  the  ubje<>t  of  llie  amendment  waa  to  f^uaranty  to  the  atate  of  Texa^ 
with  her  cireunuKTlbod  boundaries,  tlie  aamo  Dumber  of  state!  which  !lM 
wuuM  have  liad  under  her  larger  boundaries,  and  with  the  eome  right  n 
cove  in  witli  iir  without  slurery,  as  tliey  please. 

We  h:iv(i  bvcn  tiild  over  and  over  again  tliat  tiicro  was  no  sucb  thin;  ii- 
timolcd  111  dcl>nie  an  tiint  the  country  cut  off  {ram  Texas  was  to  be  reliind 
Ihim  th«  stipuLitiun  of  that  compromise,  Tliis  ha!  Ixrcn  asserted  boldly  anl 
unninditiiiniilly,  iix  if  there  could  be  no  doiiln  about  it.  The  aenator  rem 
Qeoi^iii  (Mr.  Toiimbii)  in  his  speech,  showcil  tliat,  in  liis  address  tu  hii  oar 
Btililontsiifthat  slate,  ho  had  procluimed  to  the  world  lliat  the  object  woiM 
enabliidi  a  principle  which  would  allow  tlie  peopli-  to  decide  tlie  quonion  tC 
Khkvcry  fijr  tlieuisi'lvc^  Norlli  as  welt  as  Honih  of  :i(i  30'.  Tlia  line  of  M' 
JO'  WHS  voteil  diiwn  as  the  boundary  of  ITtnh.  so  iliat  there  should  Dot  b« 
ereu  an  implitsilion  in  fnvor  ofan  iuiaginary  line  to  divide  fVeedooi  andrisF- 
cry,  SnbMiinentl.v,  when  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill  won  under  consideraiiM^ 
an  tbc  next  day  aller  the  umcndtacnt  of  tho  senator  from  Virginia  bad  ban 
adopted,  tlto  Tucord  sajs : 

"  Mr.  Svbustiun  muvcd  to  odd  to  the  second  nrtii^lo  tlie  fuilowing: 
"  '  On  tho  eondition  tliat  tho  territory  hcrelij  ceiled  may  be,  at  the  propv 
time,  furmi'd  into  a  stnle,  and  admitted  into  tho  I'uion,  with  a  Conttitmioi 
nilh  ur  vrilhout  the  prohibition  of  eluvery  theruin,  as  the  [Msople  of  the  Mil 
territory  ir ■'  -  ■■  — -  '  -  '  " 
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noeived  into  the  Unioii  "  with  or  without  slayeiT*'  shoold  be  ioaerted  in  the 
Texas  bill  or  the  territorial  bill. 

The  debate  was  continued,  and  I  will  read  one  or  two  other  passage : 

"Jtfr.  Fooie.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  senator  a  fact  of  which,  I  think,  he  is  not 
,  observant  at  this  moment ;  and  that  is,  that  the  senator  from  Virginia  has  in- 
trodooed  an  amendment,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  bill,  which  recognoizes  the 
Tsxas  compact  of  annexation  in  every  respect 

"Mr.  SAastian.  I  was  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
flom  Virginia.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  states  to  be  formed  out  of 
Tszas,  and  is  referred  to  onlj  in  general  terms." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  senator  fW)m  Arkansas  then  explained  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  which  had  been  adopted,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  which  I  explained  it  in  my  opening  speech.  The  senator 
ttom  Arkansas  continued : 

"  If  this  amendment  be  the  same  as  that  offered  by  the  senator  from  Tlr- 
giniA,  there  can  certainly  be  no  harm  in  reaffirming  it  in  this  bill,  to  whidi  I 
think  it  properly  belongs." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nobody  disputed  that  the  restriction  was  to  be  re- 
moved; and  the  only  question  was  as  to  tlie  bill  in  which  that  declaration 
would  be  put.  It  seems,  from  the  record,  that  I  took  part  in  the  debate,  and 
■lid: 

**Mr.  Douglas,  Tliis  boundary,  as  now  fixed,  would  leave  New  Mexico 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  103^^  of  longitude  up  to  36°  30',  and  then  east  to 
the  100°;  and  it  leaves  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  36°  30'  and  the  old 
boundary  of  Texas,  that  would  not  naturally  and  properly  go  to  New  Mexico 
when  it  should  become  a  state.  This  amendment  would  compel  us  to  include 
ft  in  New  Mexico,  or  to  form  it  into  another  state.  Wlien  the  principle  shall 
oome  up  in  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  New 
ICexioQv  no  doubt  the  same  vote  which  inserted  it  in  the  Omnibus  Bill  and  the 
XTtsh  bill,  will  insert  it  there. 

"  Several  Senators.  No  doubt  of  it." 

Up(m  that  debate  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Arkansas  was  voted 
down,  because  it  was  avowed  and  distinctly  understood  that  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Virginia^  taken  in  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the 
bQ],  did  release  the  country  ceded  by  Texas  North  of  36°  30'  firom  the  restric- 
tion ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  we  did  not  put  it  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill 
it  slKNild  go  into  the  territorial  bilL  I  stated,  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
go  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  that  if  it  did  it  would  be  a  compact,  and 
would  compel  us  to  put  the  whole  ceded  country  into  one  state,  when  it 
might  be  more  convenient  and  natural  to  make  a  different  boundary.  I 
pledged  myself  then  that  it  should  be  put  into  the  territorial  bill;  and  when 
we  considered  the  territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico  wo  put  in  the  same  clause, 
so  fkr  ss  the  country  ceded  by  Texas  was  embraced  within  that  territory,  and 
it  passed  in  that  shape.  When  it  went  into  the  house  they  united  the  two 
bills  together,  and  thus  this  clause  passed  in  the  same  bill,  as  the  senator 
from  Arkansas  desired. 

Noi%  sir,  have  I  not  shown  conclusively  that  it  was  the  understanding  in 
that  debate  that  the  effect  was  to  release  the  country  North  of  36°  30',  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Texas,  firom  the  operation  of  that  restriction,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  it  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  people 
should  see  proper? 

That  being  the  case,  I  ask  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase)  if  he  ought 
sot  to  have  been  cautious  when  he  charged  over  and  over  again  that  there 
WIS  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  uttered  in  debate  to  that  effect?  Should  he  not 
hare  been  cautious  when  he  said  that  it  was  a  mere  after-thought  on  my 
pert?    Should  be  not  have  been  cautious  when  he  said  that  even  I  never 
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dreamed  of  it  up  to  Ihe  4th  of  Jimurf  oTthii  tobtT    Wliereu  tho  raoctd 

sboirs  tiiat  I  inode  n  speech  to  that  effect  dnring  the  pendens  of  the  (hUc  of 
1850.  The  samo  statement  was  repeated  by  nwrly  tymj  senator  wbo  U- 
lon'od  him  in  dcbats  in  apposition  to  this  bill;  and  it  ia  oow  bring  dicnktid 
over  the  country,  published  in  oveiy  Bbolition  paper,  and  retd  on  ever^  Mump 
by  erery  abolition  orator,  in  order  to  get  up  «  pr^udieo  ^^uat  me  and  llw 
mcoaure  I  have  introduced.  Those  gentlemen  Aould  not  have  daied  to  attar 
t)io  GtatemcQt  \dtliout  knowing  whether  it  was  conoct  or  not  Then  noordi 
nre  troublesome  tilings  Bometimes.  It  is  not  proper  fi)r  *  nwa  to  duig* 
uuutbcr  with  a  mere  after-thought  because  be  did  not  Icnoir  that  be  lutl 
niivocaCed  tho  samo  principUi  before.  Because  be  did  not  know  It  be  ahoaU 
not  take  it  for  gmnted  that  i  obody  elee  did.  Let  me  tell  the  aenaton  that  it 
is  a  very  imsafu  rule  for  them  to  rely  upon.  They  oojcht  to  hare  bad  suOdait 
respect  for  a  brollifr  senator  to  hare  believed,  when  be  come  forward  with  ■■ 
unportant  proposition,  tliat  he  had  invoBtigated  it.  They  ou^t  to  have  had 
BulGcient  respect  for  a  oommitteo  of  this  body  to  have  assumed  that  tbef 
meant  wliat  ihoy  Enid. 

Wlien  I  see  sueli  a  system  of  misinterpretation  and  misrepi«seDtalioa  of 
views,  of  laws,  of  records,  of  debstea,  alt  tending  to  mialead  the  public,  to  ex- 
cite prejudice,  and  to  prupagate  error,  have  I  not  a  right  to  expose  it  in  tbt 
plain  tcrois,  wilLout  being  arraigned  for  viuluting  tho  courtesjoa  of  the  Seoata I 

Mr.  President,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  dobato  to  the  ailiiiiwha 
of  Arlciuisaa  as  a  slaveholding  state,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  B^irBthia' 
igta  and  frecsoilcrs,  wiio  haro  recently  become  so  much  enamored  wi^  thi 
Missouri  Compromiso,  have  always  been  fuithful  to  its  stipulations  and  ua- 
plications.  I  will  show  that  tlie  refercnee  is  unfortunate  for  tliem.  WhM 
Arkansas  applied  fur  admission  in  183G,  objection  was  made  in  oonasqnmc* 
of  tho  provisions  ol^  her  Connlitution  in  respect  to  alavcry.  When  Iha  aboi- 
tionisls  and  frocstdera  of  that  day  were  arraigned  for  making  that  oMcclN^ 
upon  the  ground  that  Arlcansas  was  South  of  30°  30',  they  ie[died  tut  tbi 
act  of  1820  was  nc\'or  a  compromise,  mucli  leas  a  compact,  r^pfwlTtg  mv  ob- 
li)ration  upon  tlio  auccegaira  oflboaB  who  paaaed  the  act  to  pay  any  W 
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X  hold  in  my  hand  shows  that  fortj-nine  northern  votes  were  receded 
against  the  admission  of  Arkansas. 

Yet^  sir,  in  utter  disregard — and  charity  leads  me  to  hope,  in  profound 
Ignorance— of  all  these  facts,  gentlemen  are  boasting  that  the  North  always 
merved  the  contract,  never  denied  its  validity,  nevor  wished  to  violate  it; 
and  they  have  even  referred  to  the  cases  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  as  instances  of  their  good  fiiith. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  gentlemen  could  suppose  these  things  could  be 
wM  and  distributed  in  their  speeches  without  exposure?  Did  they  presume 
thati  inasmuch  as  their  Uves  were  devoted  to  slavery  agitation,  whatever 
Ibey  did  not  know  about  the  history  of  that  question  did  not  exist  ?  I  am 
wilUng  to  believe,  I  hope  it  may  be  the  &ct)  that  they  wore  profoundly  igno- 
mit  of  ail  these  records,  all  these  deba  tes,  all  these  facts,  which  ovcrtlm>w 
erery  position  tliey  have  assumed.  I  wish  the  senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fes- 
aendenX  who  delivered  his  maiden  speech  here  to-night,  and  who  made  a 
great  many  sly  stabs  at  me,  had  informed  himself  upon  the  subject  before 
he  repeated  all  these  groundless  assertions.  I  can  excuse  him,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  been  here  but  a  few  days,  and,  having  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  a1x>lition  confederates,  was  unwise  and  simple  enough  to  believe 
that  what  they  had  published  could  be  relied  upon  as  stubborn  facts.  He 
aoay  be  an  innocent  victim.  I  hope  he  can  have  the  excuse  of  not  having 
faivestigated  the  subject  I  am  billing  to  excuse  him  on  tlie  ground  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  it  is  the  only  excuse  which  I 
can  make  for  him.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  he  was  required 
tgr  hia  loyalty  to  the  abolitionists  to  repeat  every  disreputable  insinuation 
which  they  made.  Why  did  he  throw  into  his  speech  that  foul  inuendo 
•boat  "a  northern  man  with  southern  principles,"  and  then  quote  the  senator 
Aom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  as  his  authority  ?  Ay,  sir,  I  say  that  foul 
fawinnation.  Did  not  \he  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  first  dragged  it 
into  this  debate  wish  to  have  the  public  understand  that  I  was  known  as  a 
Borthem  man  with  southern  principles?  Was  not  that  the  allusion  ?  If  it 
irat,  he  availed  himself  of  a  cant  phrase  in  the  public  mind,  in  violation  of 
the  troth  of  history.  I  know  of  but  one  man  in  this  country  who  ever  made 
it  a  boast  that  ho  was  "  a  northern  man  with  southern  principles,"  and  he 

ijhming  to  Mr.  Sumner)  was  your  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1848. 
AppUose  in  the  galleries.) 

ike  PrtHiing  Officer  (Mr.  Mason.)    Order,  order. 

Mr,  Jkmgku,  If  bis  sarcasm  was  intended  for  Maftin  Van  Buren,  it  in- 
Tolree  a  famUy  quarrel,  with  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere.  I  will 
only  add  that  I  have  heen  able  to  discover  nothing  in  the  present  position  or 
leoent  history  of  that  distinguifdied  statesman  which  would  lead  me  to  covet 
the  eobriquet  by  which  he  is  known — "  a  northern  man  with  southern  prin- 
dplea." 

Mr.  President,  the  senators  from  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Sumner)  have  taken  the  liberty  to  impeach  my  motives  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure.  I  desire  to  know  by  what  right  they  arraign  me,  or  by 
what  authority  they  impute  to  me  other  and  diOercnt  motives  than  those 
whkh  I  have  assigned.  I  have  sho  vn  from  the  record  that  I  advocated  and 
voted  for  the  same  principles  and  provisions  in  tlio  compromise  acts  of  1850 
which  are  embraced  in  this  bUL  I  have  proven  that  I  put  the  same  construc- 
tion upon  thoee  measures  immediately  after  their  adoption  that  is  given  in  the 
report  which  I  submitted  this  session  from  the  Committee  on  Territories.  I 
luiTe  shown  that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  first  session,  afler  those 
meaauree  were  enacted,  passed  resolutions  approving  them,  and  declaring  that 
the  nme  great  principles  of  self-government  should  be  incorporated  into  all 
iBRitorial  ofi^aimations.    Yet^  sir,  in  the  &co  of  these  fiicts,  these  senatom 
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havothe  hnrdiliood  to  declare  tbut  tliii  n'oa  all  aa  "afler-UioiigfaV'  Ottny 
9art,  coii(x*ivcd  fur  llio  first  time  during  tlio  present  Besaion ;  and  that  ttw 
measure  U  ofTi'n'd  as  a  bid  for  presidoDtialTolcBl  Are  tlicj  incipebie  otna- 
utiiviiig:  ihat  an  lioucal  mnn  caa  do  a  rif;!it  thing  from  worthy  motiveal  I 
must  be  pmuittcd  to  Icll  Ihoae  scautors  that  their  ezpericDce  in  seeking  po- 
litical prercmii-nt  does  uot  furnish  a  safe  rulo  by  wbidi  to  judge  the  dane- 
tcr  anil  prindjiliii  of  other  scnatorsl 

I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  tlie  senator  from  Ohio  that  I  did  not  obtain  mr 
soat  iu  thill  bvdy  rillicr  by  a  eorrupt  bargain  or  n  dishonorable  coalition !  I 
must  bo  pi'nuitted  to  remind  the  eonator  from  MnEsacliuscCta  tliat  I  did  not 
enter  iutu  iiny  eoniliiualioua  or  nrrangemoiita  by  which  my  character,  mj 
principles,  and  my  honor,  n'crc  set  up  at  pultlic  auction  or  private  aalt^  ik 
order  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  iienato  of  the  United  States  I  I  did  not  com* 
into  Iho  Senate  by  any  such  meana 

JTr.  Widkr.     But  tiiere  nro  some  men  whom  I  k 

itr.  Chtao,  (lo  Mr.  Weller.)    Do  you  say  that  I  ( 

ThePnautiag   Oj/iecr,   (Mr.   Unson.)    Onler  m 
Senate. 

Jfr.  irtlfer.     1  will  explain  what  I  mean. 

The  Presiding  If^rer.    The  senator  from  Illinma  is  entitled  to  tho  floor, 

ilr.  Lmlgr.,  crf'lun-a.  I  call  both  tLio  senator  from  C^lilbmia  and  aenuor  floB 
Gbio  to  order. 

J/r.  Douglat.  I  cannot  yield  IliD  floor  until  I  get  through.  I  say,  tb^ 
there  is  uotliiug  which  authorized  that  senator  to  impugn  my  motives. 

Jfr.  CAaac  AV  ill  tliu  senator  from  Illioois  allow  mc?  Does  bankjtbltl 
camo  into  Ihc  !>ciiato  by  a  corrupt  Inrgain  ? 

Jfr,  Dvi-jlat.    I  caniiot  permit  tlie  senator  to  change  tho  ianle.    He  hil 
armiKtitxI  inc  on  (he  olinr^  of  socking  high  political  station  by  unwocthf 
nieniia.     I  ti^ll  l>im  (here  is  nothing  iu  my  liialory  which  would  create  the  n» 
n  that  1  cuTnc  into  tlic  Eeualo  by  a  corrupt  bargain  or  a  diBgraoeful  eoalt 


V  that  did. 

le  hero  by  a  barg^t 
bo  preserved  In  the 
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oT  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  the  bringing  forward  of  a  measure 
with  reference  to  that  object  would  be  an  improper  thing,  if  the  measure  be 
proper  in  itself.  I  differ  from  the  senator  in  my  judgment  of  the  meMure.  I 
do  not  think  the  measure  is  a  right  one.  In  that  I  express  the  judgment 
which  I  honestly  entertain.  I  do  not  condemn  his  judgment ;  I  do  not  make, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  make,  any  personal  imputations  upon  him  in  reference 
to  a  great  public  question. 

Mr.  Welter.    Mr.  President— 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  cannot  allow  my  friend  from  California  to  come  into  the 
debate  at  tliis  time,  for  this  is  my  peculiar  business.  I  may  let  him  in  after 
mwhile.  I  wish  to  examine  the  explanation  of  the  senator  from  Ohio,  and 
■ee  whether  I  ought  to  accept  it  as  satisfactory,  lie  has  quoted  the  language 
of  the  address.  It  is  imdeniable  that  tliat  language  clearly  imputed  to  me  the 
design  of  bringing  forward  tliis  bill  with  a  view  of  securing  my  own  election  to 
the  presidency.  Then,  by  way  of  excusing  himself  for  imputing  to  me  such 
m  purpose,  the  senator  says  that  ho  does  not  consider  it  '*  an  unworthy  ambi- 
tion ;"  and  hence  he  says  that,  in  making  the  charge,  he  does  not  impugn  my 
motives.  I  must  remind  him  that,  in  addition  to  that  insinuation,  he  only 
■aid,  in  tbo  same  address,  timt  my  bill  was  a  "  criminal  betrayal  of  precious 
rights ;"  he  only  said  it  was  "  an  atrocious  plot  against  freedom  and  human- 
ity ]"  he  only  said  that  it  was  "  meditated  bad  faith ;"  he  only  spoke  signifi- 
cantly of  "servile  demagogues;"  he  only  called  upon  the  preachers  of  the 
Ch)spcl  and  the  people  at  their  public  meeting?*  to  denounce  and  resist  such  a 
monstrous  iniquity.  In  saying  all  this,  and  much  of  the  same  sort,  ho  now 
ainrfn  me,  in  the  presence  of  tlio  Senate,  that  he  did  not  mean  the  charge  to 
Imply  an  **  unworthy  ambition ;"  tliat  it  was  not  intended  as  a  **  personal  im- 
patation"  upon  my  motives  or  character ;  and  that  he  meant  **  no  personal  dia- 
retpect"  to  me  as  the  author  of  the  measure.  In  reply,  I  will  content  myself 
with  the  remark,  that  there  Is  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
senator  firom  Ohio  and  myself  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  a  public  man,  does  not 
OOMtitute  an  unworthy  ambition. 

Mr.  WtUer.  Now,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Illinois  to  give  way  to  me  for  a 
few  moments. 

Mr.  Douglas.    I  yield  the  floor. 

A  debate  then  took  place  between  Messrs  Weller  and 
Chase,  which  is  omitted  here. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  Douglas.  As  I  presume  it  is  on  the  same  point,  I  will  hear  the  tesU* 
mony. 

Mr.  Srnnner.  Mr.  President,  I  shrink  always  instinctively  from  any  effort 
to  repel  a  personal  assault  I  do  not  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body 
to  try  my  election  to  the  Senate;  but  1  do  state,  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
nUnoifl^  tliat  if  ho  means  to  suggest  that  I  came  into  the  body  by  any  waiver 
oT  principles ;  by  any  abandonment  of  my  principles  of  any  kind ;  by  any 
eflbrt  or  activity  of  my  own,  in  any  degree,  ho  states  that  which  cannot  be 
■DStainod  by  the  facts.  I  never  souglit,  iu  any  way,  tho  office  which  I  now 
hokl ;  nor  was  I  a  party,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  efforts 
which  placed  me  here. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  complain  of  my  friend  from  California  for  interpos- 
ing in  the  manner  ho  has ;  fur  I  see  that  it  was  very  appropriate  in  him  to  do 
■a  But,  air,  the  senator,  from  Massachusetts  comes  up  with  a  very  bokl  front, 
and  denieB  the  right  of  any  man  to  put  him  on  defence  for  the  manner  of  hla 
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eleotion.  He  taya  it  is  contrary  to  bis  principle  to  engage  In  penoul  ■» 
HUilts.  If  ho  cxiM-cb  to  avail  liimBSirof  the  beceSt  of  such  a  plea,  he  iliooU 
nnt  ill  acuirdanco  with  h'a  professed  principles,  and  refrain  from  OMaultJag  the 
character  ami  itiipugning  Die  molirca  ofbutCcr  moil  tlian  liinuelC  Everjboij 
kiiowd  lliul  lie  cainu  iicre  by  a  coalition  or  comhinuliuD  between  politiml  par- 
licii  holUiog  opposite  and  LosCile  optnioDS.  But  it  U  not  ca;  purpose  to  go  In- 
to tlio  nioraliljr  of  llio  mnttcra  inTolred  in  liLs  election.  The  public  kooir  tbe 
history  of  (hat  nuloriuUd  coalitlOD,  and  have  formed  its  judj^ent  upon  it.  It 
will  not  do  lor  tho  Botiator  to  Bay  that  ho  was  not  n  party  to  it,  lor  he  theretiy 
betrays  a,  consuiousneas  of  the  immortality  of  the  transaction  without  ac- 
qnitliiig  himself  of  the  responsibilities  which  justly  atLicb  to  him.  Aswdl 
inifcht  tiic  receiver  of  a*olen  goods  deny  any  responsibility  for  the  Iwccncj, 
while  luxuriating  in  the  procoeda  of  the  crime,  ns  tho  senator  to  oroid  the 
cousequcDces  resulting  from  tlie  mode  of  his  ekction,  while  he  clings  to  the 
oOlec.  I  must  bo  permitted  to  remind  him  of  what  ho  cerbiinly  can  narar 
forget,  that  wIicd  lio  arrived  here  to  take  his  scat  Ibr  tlio  first  time,  so  firmly 
were  sunulon  impressed  with  tlic  uunciction  that  he  had  been  elected  by  dtt> 
honorulilo  and  corTujit  means,  (hero  were  very  few  who,  for  a  long  time,  ooold 
deem  it  ciniiiateiit  with  personal  honor  to  bold  private  Jntcreourw  with  him. 
So  general  was  that  impression,  tlint  lor  n  loni;  time  lio  wan  avoided  and 
Bliunaud  (IS  a  [lersuu  unworthy  oT  tlie  as^ciation  of  genilcinen.  Gradailty, 
howoviT,  Ihe^  iiyurious  imprca^ons  were  worn  nn-ny  by  his  blnod  nuumen 
and  amiable  dcpurtmeut;  and  I  regret  lliat  the  »;nalor  ahould  now,  by  a  ji» 
lulion  of  all  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  proprittj,  compel  me  to  refreah  hii  naiad 
upon  these  unwelcome  rpniinLsconctia. 

itr.  Chax.  ir  tlio  aeoator  refers  to  me,  he  is  staticg  a  fact  of  nbidl  I  lun* 
no  knowlcilKe  at  all.     I  c^imo  hero 

Mr.  Uouf/la'.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  Eicn-itor  from  Ohio,  but  of  hiicm- 
rfdcrnto  iu  slnndpr,  the  nenator  from  Jlaaaocliu^tts  (iii.  guraner).  I  ban  a 
word  non-  To  say  to  [ho  nChor  senator  from  Uhio  (Mr.  Wade).  On  the  d^ 
when  I  exposed  this  abolition  addreai,  ho  full  of  slanders  aad  Calamaiei^  h« 
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(Nito  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Chiae  and  Mr  Sumner)  pload  goilty  to  the  aa- 
tborship  and  publication ;  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  showing  who 
oommitted  the  forgery. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  with  these  personal  matters.  I  regret  the  ne- 
osHity  which  compelled  me  to  devote  so  much  time  to  them.  All  J  have  done 
and  said  has  been  in  the  way  of  self-defense,  as  the  Senate  can  bear  me 
witness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time  in  exposing  the 
east  of  these  gentlemen  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
the  dishonor  attached  to  the  violation  of  plighted  &ith.  I  have  exposed  these 
matters  in  order  to  show  that  the  object  of  these  men  is  to  withdraw  from 
pnbUo  attention  the  real  principle  involved  in  the  bilL  They  well  know  that 
tfaa  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  the  incident  and  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  They  well  understand  that  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
the  bill  propose  to  establish  the  princi|do  in  all  territorial  organizations,  that 
the  question  of  slavery  shall  be  referred  to  the  people  to  regulate  for  them- 
■alvee^  and  that  such  Icg^islation  should  be  had  as  was  necessary  to  remove 
all  legal  obstructions  to  the  free  exercise  of  tliis  right  by  the  people. 
*  The  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  Act  standing  in  the  way  of  this  great 
principle  must  be  rendered  inoperative  and  void,  whether  expressly  repealed 
or  not^  in  order  to  give  the  people  the  power  of  regulating  their  own  domestic 
institations  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution. 

Now,  sir,  if  those  gentlemen  have  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
their  own  position,  why  do  they  not  meet  the  issue  boldly  and  fairly,  and 
controvert  the  soundness  of  this  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  ?  They  know  fViU  well  that  this  was  the  principle 
VKm  which  the  colonies  separated  fVom  the  crown  of  Groat  Britain,  the  prin- 
cqile  upon  which  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  our  republican  system  was  founded.  They  caa  not  be  ignorant 
of  tbo  fkct  that  the  Revolution  grew  out  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  government  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  and  do- 
meitio  concerns  of  the  colonies.  In  this  connection  I  will  invite  attention  to  a 
few  extracts  fW>m  the  instructions  of  the  different  colonies  to  their  delegates 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  with  the  view  of  forming  such  a  union  as  would 
enable  them  to  make  successful  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  crown  to  destroy 
tlie  flmdamental  principles  of  uU  free  government  by  interfering  with  the  do- 
mestic af&urs  of  the  colonies. 

I  will  begin  with  Pennsylvania,  whose  devotion  to  the  principle  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  has  acquired  for  her  the  proud 
title  of  Key-stone  in  the  arch  of  republican  states.  In  her  instructions  is  con- 
tained the  folio  wing  reservation: 

"  Baaorving  to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  reg- 
ulating the  internal  government  and  police  of  the  same." 

And,  in  a  subsequent  instruction,  in  reference  to  suppressing  the  British 
anthority  in  the  colonics^  Pennsylvania  uses  the  following  emphatic  lan- 
guage: 

"  Unanimously  declare  our  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  the  Congress 
declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  provided  the  form- 
ing the  government  and  the  regulation  of  the  internal  police  of  this  colony 
be  always  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  said  colony." 

Connecticut,  in  authorizing  her  delegates  to  vote  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  attached  to  it  the  following  condition : 

"  Saving  that  the  administration  of  government,  and  tlie  power  of  forming 
governments  ibr,  and  the  regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  and  police  of 
each  colony,  ought  to  be  Idtt  and  remain  to  tho  respective  colonial  legiala- 
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Xcv  A'ampidiirc  nnncxcd  this  proviao  to  bar  inatnictions  tc 
to  vote  Tur  inilciK-inlvniN) : 

'■  I'rorUktl  tlii>  ri'tfiilalion  of  our  inlemal  police  be  under  the  directioa  <t 
oiir  own  uMciiibl}'." 

Xew  Jonvy  iiiijiOHcil  the  following  coadition  : 

"  Alvmy*  oliscrvhii;  tlint,  wlialcver  plan  of  caQfedcrocy  ^u  enter  into^  tin 
rcinitaliiiK  tlio  iiiti-nuil  iralice  or  tliis  provicco  is  to  bo  reserved  to  the  cdo- ' 
Diul  lef^inluri!-" 

Mnrylnnd  eavo  licr  oonscDt  to  (ho  Declomlion  of  IndepcndDnce  npoo  tbi 
conilillon  <'uiituiiieii  in  tliis  proviso : 

"  Aud  tbnt  i^uiil  colony  will  hold  ilaulf  bound  by  (lie  reaolutiotu  of  k  ■•• 
jority  of  llii-  Vniipil  uolonics  in  tlie  premise^  provided  the  aole  and  eidi- 
Give  rijsH  uf  n<|fuliiiinK  the  internal  government  and  police  of  tliat  coloBf 
bo  Moervci]  to  iIh:  p>'oplc  ilicreof." 

Virginia  aunexul  llio  Allowing  condiiion  to  ber  ioslructioDa  to  rotefer 
tbo  DvcluratiiHi  tlT  Indupcndciiuc : 

''  Pruviclc<l  tiint  tbu  iwivcr  of  fonniiig  govcrnrpcnt  for,  and  the  rejnilatiou 
of  the  iiitiTuiil  LMiwcniJi  of  the  colony,  tin  lv(l  to  rMpcclivo  colonial  Iegi» 
luturvD." 

1  will  not  wary  tbc  Senate  in  Diultipljing  cvidcuco  upon  tbia  intiat.  It 
il  apparent  tliut  tlic  Declaration  of  Indcpcndcuco  bad  ila  origin  in  tbe  vi» 
latioii  of  that  f^rvat  fundainontnl  principlo  whiuli  auciired  to  ilie  people  of  tkt 
culunicii  ilie  riftlit  to  retnilato  their  own  domestic  ulTuiTa  in  tlicir  owa  wtj; 
and  tiiiit  tiic  Itcvululiuii  resulted  in  tlio  triunipli  of  lluit  priuciple,  andtbl 
rcco)[iiitiou  of  the  rifflit  aascrtcd  by  it. 

Abolitiu.iilun  propusea  to  dciitroy  tho  ri);ht  and  extinguish  tlia  prinei[Je  Ir 
wliieli  uur  TuT'liitlii-rH  wa|^  a  scvtrn  I'can'  bloody  war,  and  upon  which  OV 
whrile  l'y^ltL'^1  ur  lr<iU(H)vernn]cnt  isroiiiidi'd.  They  not  only  dcr  \- tbe  anC- 
cRtiun  lit'  thiH  ]>rini'i|i]u  to  Iho  lerTitorin^  but  itiust  upon  tiistenii;;  tha  prabi- 
bitidii  upon  111!  the  slatcH  to  be  lormi^  out  of  tiiosc  tcrrilofit*  Tlwrefin^  IM 
'    ""■"      '  ''leubiililioiiinta — tliu  Uoclrine  of  tho  oppnncnla  of  Iho  Nebn^ 
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people  thereof,  in  confonnitj  to  the  forms  and  in  subjection  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  ? 

Tho  opponents  of  the  bill  tell  us  that  agitation  is  no  part  of  theu*  polic7i 
tiiat  their  great  desire  is  peace  and  harmonj ;  and  they  complain  bitterly  that 
I  should  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  this 
measure.  Let  me  ask  these  professed  friends  of  peace  and  avowed  enemies 
of  agitation,  how  the  issue  could  have  been  avoided  ?  They  tell  me  that  I 
■hould  have  let  the  question  alone — ^that  is,  that  I  should  have  left  Nebraska 
unorganized,  the  people  unprotected,  and  the  Indian  barrier  in  existence, 
until  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  should  burst  tlirough,  and  accomplish  by 
Tiolence  wliat  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  statesmanship  to  direct  and  regu- 
late by  law.  Uow  long  could  you  havo  postponed  action  with  safety?  II^w 
long  oould  you  maintain  that  Indian  barrier,  and  restrain  the  onwcurd  march 
of  civUizutioD,  Christianity,  and  free  government  by  a  barbarian  wall  ?  Do 
jou  suppose 'that  you  could  keep  that  vast  country  a  howling  wilderness  in 
all  time  to  come,  roamed  over  by  hostile  savages,  cutting  off  all  safe  commu* 
nication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions  ?  I  tell  you  that  tlie 
time  for  action  lias  come,  and  cannot  be  postponed.  It  is  a  case  in  which  tho 
"let-alone"  policy  would  precipitate  a  crisis  which  must  inevitably  result  in 
Tioloooe,  anarchy,  and  strife. 

You  cannot  fix  bounds  to  the  onward  march  of  this  great  and  growing 
ooontry.  You  ctmnot  fetter  tho  limbs  of  tho  young  giant.  Ho  will  burst  all 
jDur  dialns.  Uo  will  expand,  and  grow,  and  increai<e,  and  extend  civiliza- 
tion, Christianity,  and  liberal  principles.  Then,  sir,  if  you  cannot  check  the 
growth  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look 
the  danger  in  the  face,  and  provide  for  an  event  which  you  cannot  avoid  7  I 
teU  you,  sir,  you  must  provide  for  continuous  lines  of  settlement  firom  the  Mis- 
■Wppi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  in  making  this  provision  you  must 
decide  upon  what  principles  the  territories  shall  be  organized ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  people  shall  bo  allowed  to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  according  to  tho  provisions  of  this  bill,  or  whetlicr  the  oppo- 
Bte  doctrine  of  congressional  interference  is  to  prevuil.  Postpone  it,  if  you 
will ;  bat  whenever  you  do  act,  this  question  must  be  met  and  decided. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  interference;  the  compromise  of  1850  was 
non-interference,  leaving  the  people  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Committee  on  Territories  wore  compelled  to  act  on  this  suhjeqt. 
I,  as  their  chairman,  was  bound  to  meet  the  question.  I  choose  to  take  tho 
neponability,  regardless  of  consequences  persomil  to  myself.  I  should  havo 
done  tho  same  thing  last  year,  if  there  had  been  time ;  but  we  know,  con- 
Bdering  the  late  period  at  which  the  bill  then  reached  us  from  the  house,  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  question  fully,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  subject  I  w:is,  therefore,  persuaded  by  friends  to  allow  the 
bill  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  order  that  such  action  might  be  taken  as 
Should  bo  deemed  wise  and  proper. 

The  bill  was  never  taken  up  for  action ;  the  last  night  of  the  session  having 
been  exitnusted  in  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  This  session 
the  measure  was  introduced  by  my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Dodge),  and  refer- 
red to  the  Territorial  Committee  during  the  first  week  of  the  session.  Wo 
have  abundance  of  time  to  con-sider  the  subject ;  it  was  a  matter  of  pressing 
neoeSEiity,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  meeting  it  directly  and  fiurly. 
We  were  compelled  to  take  our  position  upon  the  doctrine  either  of  intervea- 
tiOQ  or  non-uitervention.  We  chose  the  latter,  for  two  rea.sons :  first,  be- 
cause we  believed  that  the  principle  Was  right ;  and,  second,  because  it  wag 
the  principle  adopted  in  1850,  to  which  the  two  great  poUtical  parties  of  tho 
oountry  were  solemnly  pledged. 

There  la  another  reason  why  I  doaire  to  see  this  principle  recognized  aa  a 
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ce,  yoH  withdraw  the  alavory  queslion  from  tl 
QDil  ttio  poJitiral  areua,  sad  commit  it  to  the  aTbitramcni  oi  looae  wno 
immeduitel}'  intecogt^  in  and  atooe  responaiblo  Tor  its  cansequencea,  Iber 
nMliiog  loll  out  o[  which  aactioDal  parties  can  be  orgnmzod.  I(  nersr 
donii,  aod  never  can  be  done  oa  the  bank,  tsriS^  diatributioo,  ot  ooj  a 
party  is^ue  which  has  eEisl«d,  or  maj  exist,  alter  this  alarery  queatioo  it 
n'UhdrawD  from  pohtiis.  On  GVor7  other  politicai  qui^tioa  these  bain  «!■ 
ways  Bupportera  and  opponents  in  every  portion  of  the  Unioo — in  ea  '  "  " 
county,  villof^.  luid  neiKhborhood — reaidiDg  together  in  harmony  w 
Ibllowahip,  and  ombating;  each  other's  Dpinioua  and  corrocLiag  eacb  Minrt 
errors  in  a  bpint  of  kindness  and  friendship.  These  differeaeea  of  opinion  b*' 
tweeo  neighbors  and  friendfl,  and  the  diiicUBsions  that  grow  ou(  of  tbcm,  vit 
tlie  sympathy  winch  oikch  fbela  with  the  advocates  of  his  owii  opinien  h 
every  olhcr  portion  of  tliia  wids^sproad  republic,  adds  an  ovorwhalmiiig  hI 
irroaintiblo  moral  weight  to  the  strea^h  IX  the  conledertK?. 

direction  for  the  Union  can  never  be  alienated  or  dimiuiahed  by  »af  itt> 
party  isaues  thun  those  which  are  joined  upon  sectional  or  geograpbicsl  Ita 
When  the  people  of  the  North  shall  all  bo  rallied  under  one  bonaer.  and 
whole  South  iiiarahaled  andor  another  banner,  and  each  section  ezcilad  It 
frenzy  and  madness  by  ligstilit;  to  the  institutions  of  the  otiicr,  then  the  pt 
riot  may  well  tremble  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Withdraw  thsil — " 
question  from  the  political  arena,  and  remove  it  to  the  stalca  and  riiiiinnriM 
each  to  dccidft  for  ilaell|  audi  a  eataatroplie  ciin  never  happen.    TJi«ii  joa  *■ 

never  bo  able  to  toll,  by  any  seuator'a  "   ""  ' -' —  "  *" 

what  state  or  suction  of  the  ITt^on  ho  i 

Why,  then,  ean  we  not  withdraw  this  vexed  qucatioD  Ihxn  politicst  Wf 
can  wu  not  adopt  the  prhiciph)  of  this  bill  as  a  rule  of  actian  in  all  aow  tH 
torial  orgauiznliuna  J  Why  can  we  not  deprive  these  agitatoni  of  tbov  fB» 
'        ^--  -  ' ""  e  hero  upon  b       '  "^ 
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Mt  rebuke  the  dander  which  has  been  uttered  against  the  South,  that  they 
rin  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  territories.  The  South  has  vindicated  her 
Miity,  her  honor,  ou  that  point,  by  bringing  forward  a  provision,  negativing, 
ciprass  terms,  any  such  effect  as  a  result  of  this  bill  I  am  rejoiced  to 
ovrtlia^  while  the  proposition  to  abrogate  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri 
k  oomes  from  a  free  state,  the  proposition  to  negative  the  conclusion  that 
kverv  is  thereby  introduced  oomes  from  a  slaveholding  state.  Thus,  both 
km  nimish  conclusive  evidence  ^that  they  go  for  the  principle,  and  the  prin- 
ilt  ooJy,  and  desire  to  take  no  advantage  of  any  possible  misconstruction. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  having  oocu- 
mI  tbdr  attention  so  long,  and  a  still  greater  apology  for  having  discussed 
t.^piettton  in  such  an  incoherent  and  desultory  manner.  But  I  could  not 
^ame  to  claim  the  right  of  closing  this  debate.  I  thought  gentlemen  would 
aogniie  ita  propriety  when  they  saw  the  manner  in  which  I  was  assailed 
d  mkrepresented  in  tho  course  of  this  discu8sk>n,  and  especially  by  assaults 
11  more  disreputable  to  some  portions  of  the  country.  These  assaults  have 
d  oo  other  etl'ect  upon  me  than  to  give  me  courage  and  energy  for  a  still 
m  iwoiute  discharge  of  duty.  I  say  frankly  tbat^  in  my  opinion,  this 
MWiftt  will  be  as  popular  at  the  North  as  at  the  South,  when  its  provisions 
d  pfindples  shall  have  been  fully  developed  and  become  well  understood. 
mpmxjpie  at  the  North  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  self-government; 
d  jraa  oannot  convince  them  that  that  is  self-government  which  deprives  a 
oplt  of  the  right  of  legislating  for  themselves,  and  compels  them  to  receive 
n  wluch  are  forced  upon  them  by  a  Legislature  in  which  they  are  not  re- 
HMiied.  We  are  willing  to  stand  upon  this  g^reat  principle  of  self-govern- 
■U  •rerywhere ;  and  it  is  to  us  a  proud  retlection  that,  in  this  whole  discus- 
■^  90  friend  of  the  bill  has  urged  an  argument  in  its  favor  which  could  not 
.and  with  the  same  propriety  in  a  free  state  as  in  a  slave  state,  and  vice 
rNL  But  no  enemy  of  the  bill  has  used  an  alignment  which  would  bear 
ptttioD  one  mile  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Our  opponents  have  dealt 
Ito^y  in  sectional  appeals.  The  friends  of  the  bill  have  discussed  a  great 
ioemla  of  oniveraal  application,  which  can  be  sustained  by  the  same  reasons^ 
d  tfid  Mune  ar^guments,  in  every  time  and  in  every  corner  of  the  Union. 

PRESIDENT  PIERCE  AND  THE  NEBRASKA   BILL. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  at  the  time  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
iU  was  introduced  to  withhold  from  President  Pierce  the 
U  measure  of  justice  touching  his  support  of  that  measure, 
utionlarly  that  provision  repealing  the  Missouri  restriction, 
lie  enemies  of  the  bill  sought  every  means  to  sow  discord 
DOQg  its  friends,  and  the  most  wretched  slanders  were  indos- 
iooaly  droulated.  These  continued  long  after  the  bill  had 
loome  a  law.  As  late  as  October  6,  1855,  the  Nisw  York 
*09it  q)eaking  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  re- 
sated  a  whole  series  of  them,  condensed  into  the  following 
iragniph : 

**  Douglas  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  scheme.  He  refhsed,  as  chairman  of 
•  Committee  on  Territories,  to  propose  Atchison^s  repealing  amendment 
the  Nebraska  BilL  Cass  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  when  introdnoed  at  last 
'  Dooglaa,  who  surrendered  to  Atchison,  Cass  admitted  in  his  speech, 
lAUory  to  liia  voting  for  it,  that  it  was  dangerous  and  unneoessary.  The 
«ld«iit  was  opposed  to  it|  as  wis  disclosed  by  the  UtUmt  which  op^cmd 
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tbc  repeal  or  the  UlBsouri  Compromise  wbtii  hnt  broncbed  in  Dooglaa*  u» 
biguous  bill,  allliougb  tlie  edilor  Is,  and  was  known  nc  Uib  time  to  be,  uik 
OUB  for  the  repeal.  Mis  holding  back  was  mersly  in  reapect  lo  Uie  Presidcalll 
scruples,  who  was  doubly  coannitlBd  against  the  reaurreclion  of  ihe  eLn 

HtnifTgle.  Hrsl  by  his  inaugural  address,  and  iben  in  hia  maidan  s " 

CongreaB." 

On  Uic  Oili  of  October,  1855,  tlic  Washington  Union  contained 
the  following  niithentio  denial  of  the  sbiidtrs,  aud  an  eqntllj 
aullioiitalive  exposition  of  the  position  of  President  ]Hei 

"  Tbis  is  a  tntal  peTTcrBlon  of  the  historj  of  the  Nebraslca  Bill  and  of  DM 
iDtioduucioii  into  it  of  the  ctause  repealing  (bo  Uisaouri  reatricboo.  II  k 
not  trap  thiil  cither  Senators  DougUa  of  Cass,  or  Prcsidonl  Pierce,  n 
opposEd  to  the  repeal  of  tbe  MisKiuri  restriclJOd.  These  slalesmi 
the  eorlvi  the  earni^sc,  and  tbe  consisleat  advocates  of  (he  principle  of  ear- 
gressional  non-intervention  in  the  territories,  aad  of  necessitj  were  oppowl 
lo  the  recognition  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  wbieb  >■ 
in  direct  cuuSict  witb  thai  principle.  The  only  questioti  that  presented  iK 
self  to  Senator  UougloB,  as  chairman  of  the  C<>mniiCti>e  on  TerritorM^  OM 
whether  the  Nebraska  Bill  should  be  drawn  in  the  language  of  tbe  Compo 
mise  cf  1S50,  and  bo  a  litteral  copy  of  the  Now  Mexico  and  UtAh  BUl%a 
&0  aa  the  eluvery  qitestloa  was  concerned,  and  therefore  be  a  rtpeal  of  tta> 
Missouri  restriction  by  neoMary  implkatwn,  or  whether,  io  addition  hi  tbi 
language  of  the  Compromise  <^  1850,  there  stiould  be  a  dauae  tapm^  f» 
plating  the  " '  -----■-. r--  .. 

"  After  the  bill  was  introduced  the  abolition  loaders  in  Congjettt  denouDMl 
it  with  violence  as  a  violation  of  the  iliswuri  compact ;  moreover,  i    "~ 
were  suggested  by  southern  men  ss  lo  whcUicr  tbe  repeal  of  the  Hi 
ComproniiBD  was  bo  clear  oa  to  satisfy  slave-owners  that  they  might  Bstth  tk 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

KNOW-NOTHINGISM   ASD  ANTI-NEBBASKAISM. 

When  the  bill  passed  Congress,  the  storm  of  hostility  to  its 
enactment  was  in  full  progress.  The  vote  in  the  House  upon 
its  passage  was  classified  as  follows : 

For.  Against. 

Democrats,  non-slnreholding  states 43  43 

'*         slavcholding  states 57  4 

Wldgs,  non-slareholding  states —  44 

"       slaveholdiDg  states 13  5 

Free-«oiler8 —  •  4 

113  100 

The  action  upon  this  bill  separated  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  Whigs.  During  the  winter  and  spring  there  had  been  or- 
ganizing, under  the  powerful  appliances  of  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery, a  new  party.  At  first  it  was  known  as  the  "  Know-noth- 
ing" party,  under  which  style  it  continued  to  bo  known  as  long 
M  it  was  successful,  after  which  it  adopted  the  general  title  of 
the  "  American"  party. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  had  a  very  large  number  of  opponents 
among  the  Democracy  of  the  Northern  States.  The  Abolition 
leaders  at  the  North  proposed  a  union  of  men  of  all  parties, 
having  for  its  object  the  exclusion  from  Congress  of  every 
Northern  man  who  had  voted  for  the  bill.  Into  this  unfortu- 
nate movement  a  very  large  number  of  Democrats  thoughtless- 
ly plunged.  The  new  party  was  styled  the  "  Anti-Nebraska" 
or  "  Fusion"  party,  being  a  combination  of  the  Abolitionists, 
Free-soilers,  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  Wliigs,  and  Know- 
nothings.  It  was  under  the  deluding  misrepresentations  of 
the  real  terms  and  objects  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  not  bo- 
cause  of  any  affection  for  the  proscriptive  doctrines  of  the 
Know-nothings,  that  thousands  of  Democrats  were  eventually 
led  on  step  by  step,  imtil  they  found  themselves  sworn  mem- 
bers of  the  dark-lantern  order.  The  combination  was  soon  a 
powerful  one.  It  controlled  cities,  states,  and  sections.  Ev- 
ery where  the  new  party  pledged  itself  to  the  most  ultra  doo- 


trines  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  hostility  toward  Calh- 
olice  and  foreigners  was  revived  in  a  new  and  most  bitter 
spirit.  It  was  no  longer  the  open  and  fearless  hostility  8ucli 
as  culminated  in  1844  iu  the  ehureh-bitming  riots  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  ojierationa  were  in  secret.  Its  members  were  nih 
known ;  no  man  could  tell  whether  hia  neighbor  in  the  cooo- 
cils  of  his  own  party  was  or  was  not  a  member  of  the  secret 
order.  Men  and  parties  were  paralyzed.  Who  would  dan 
encounter  the  new  [wlitioal  monster,  whose  organization  ws* 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  embraced  men  of  afl 
parties  ?  It  sprnng  up  rapidly.  In  May  the  Know-nothings, 
aided  by  the  Anti-Nebraska  men,  elected  their  candidate  (at 
mayor  in  Philadelphia  by  six  thousand  majority.  This  elec- 
tion demonstrated  its  political  power.  Political  leaders  cobb- 
seled  conciliatory  measures ;  others  favored  an  acquiescence  !■ 
its  rule.  The  Whig  party  was  swallowed  up  in  the  capadooi. 
portals  of  the  mysterious  lodges.  Necessarily  acting  with  i^ 
if  not  indeed  actually  enrolled  as  members,  wore  the  Aiitt-V» 
brnska  Democrats,  Abolitionists,  and  Free-soilera,  Who  wM 
to  encounter  this  new  and  formidable  political  party?  It  wi#- 
to  be  crushed  by  the  Democratic  party,  or  it  would  soon  vmA 
the  latter.  But  who  in  the  Democratic  party  would  ■aadit- 
take  the  task  of  denouncing  a  party  of  whoso  principles  bo  Hfr' 
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own  sentiments  in  his  own  way.  He  addressed  that  meeting 
that  day.  It  was  the  first  speech  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
States  by  any  prominent  public  man,  since  the  organization  of 
the  Bjiow-nothing  party,  against  the  proscriptive  principles  of 
that  party.  It  was  received  by  the  Democracy  of  Philadelphia 
with  enthusiastic  delight.  It  broke  the  spcU  which  had  ap- 
parently hung  over  the  party,  and  which  had  closed  men's  lips 
and  paralyzed  their  hands  respecting  the  most  dangerous  and 
insidious  opponents  that  ever  threatened  the  Democratic  party. 
He  spoke  out  words  of  coudemuation  and  defiance ;  and  men, 
taking  courage  from  his  bold  words,  felt  relieved,  and,  giving 
vent  to  the  feelings  so  long  held  in  subjection,  recognized  in 
the  orator  the  bold  and  daring  statesman  who  never  yet,  in 
any  part  of  his  eventful  career,  paused  in  defense  of  the  right 
or  condemnation  of  the  wrong  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  his  action  toward  himself  personally. 

From  that  day  forth  Know-nothingism  had  a  stem  oppo- 
nent in  the  Democratic  party,  and  from  that  day  forth  the 
Democracy  never  faltered  until  it  had  subdued,  conquered,  and 
hToken  up  the  organization  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
q^eech  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  circulated. 
Though  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is 
in  the  main  a  repetition  of  sentiments  advanced  by  him  in  the 
Senate  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  it  is  just  that  it  should 
be  here  given.  It  was  the  first  speech  made  outside  of  Con- 
gress in  defense  of  the  bill ;  and  as  it  is  fashionable  in  some 
quarters  to  say  that  he  then  represented  that  bill  as  meaning 
something  very  dififerent  to  what  he  now  claims  for  it,  it  is  but 
jnst  that  his  exposition  then  should  be  placed  alongside  of  his 
exposition  of  the  same  measure  now.    He  said : 

Mr.  Pttsident  and  Feilow^HzenM: 
While  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  generous  enthnsiasm  with  which 
joa  hare  received  the  kind  remarks  of  my  friend  General  Dawson,  I  know  not 
whether  I  onght  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  him  for  having  created  in 
voar  minds  expectations  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fulfill.  I  feci  that 
n  ia  good  for  as  to  be  here  on  this  day.  The  day  and  the  place  arc  conse- 
crated to  liberty.  It  is  a  hallowed  spot-  I  enter  Independence  Sqnare — I 
ttpproacb  Independence  Hall  on  the  Fourth  of  July  with  feelings  akin  to 
those  of  the  pilgrim  when  he  approaches  the  holy  places.  It  is  the  birth- 
plMe  of  American  liberty.  Here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first 
promalgated— here  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed.  On 
this  very  spot  were  proclaimed  in  that  declaration  and  embodied  in  that 
Constitotion  those  glorious  principles  of  civil  and  religions  freedom  which 
oor  fathem  have  transmittea  to  us  as  the  moet  precious  of  all  earthly  bleas* 
ingi.    [Great  appUiue.] 

M 
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In  these  days,  vhm  efforU  ore  being  m&de  to  iiir  np  MCtional  ■trite,  ml 
orgnaizc  poliiii/al  iiarliw  on  i;cograpbiCBl  liuei — wlien  religion!  intoknnoB 
and  pcrsci'uliou  an-  Inrine  practiced  through  (he  agency  of  leeret  umciuioni 
— and  vhcn  iiu-n  hi  high  |i1bk«  Bucrilegioualy  deny  nil  obligatioa  to  canr 
into  effect  the  jJnin  and  imperative  injanctians  or  the  Connitnlion  whiu 
tbcr  haTO  KWurn  to  xuiiport,  it  ia  well  for  good  men  and  true  potriou  (o  h- 
Renibla  on  nur  natlunal  binbda)-,  at  the  birthiilacc  of  our  liberties,  and  unite 
their  eSlirts  to  pioierve  our  republican  inUilulionD  by  perpetuating  the  pris- 
eipleo  upon  which  tliey  rent.     [Aiijilausc.] 

On  tlie  4lh  of  July,  '76,  ttom  the  place  where  I  now  slanil,  our  foivfaitien 
dpelarcd  that  tlicso  "  CoMiMKS  are,  /lsd  of  moiiT  ui'oiit  to  be,  frkb  ud 
iNUBPBHiiENT  aTATKH."  That  wos  the  Etoning-poiat.  Tliirtcca  Bridiih  ed- 
oniei  weiv  on  that  day  conTerted  into  thirteen  independent  American  hoibl 
The  lungnaKC  i:i  dear  and  explicit.  The  cause*  winch  led  to  thn  aopanuk^ 
and  the  iustrucliona  wliich  the  several  colouies  gnvc  to  their  dcleeaten  in  th* 
CraiRfVKS,  pteMTilunf;  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Deelaration  of  Ind^ 
pen<lencR  was  in  ho  mndc,  clearly  show  why  thia  emphatic  langnage  m 
aicd.  TliD  eulonitfs  did  not,  in  the  lint  instance,  demand  indcpendeBM. 
Hioy  nrcTC  wjiing  to  acltnowlcdgo  tbcir  allegiance  In  the  Itritish  crown,  jn- 
Tided  they  were  Icfi  free  to  manage  and  regulate  tbcir  own  internal  alkni 
and  domestic  coucurm  in  their  own  way,  witliont  tlic  inicrfiTrnce  or  dictoiioa 


iktir  rrjirtttHliilicts  in  ihtir  local  Lfyitlatarci  i  hut  they  nolemnlj  proMud 
■ffoinst  ibo  rltHit  of  ths  imperial  Parliament,  in  whieli  they  had  no  rem- 
■cntation,  to  make  law:*  niroclinf;  their  persons  and  property  witboat  Util 


coni<cnf.  Upon  IhiK  {xiint  the  Hoparatiim  look  jilace,  vnd  the  Dcclaratioa  of 
IndejNindcni'C  whi.'h  you  haw  juat  heard  read  declared  the  thirteen  cok  ■" 
to  bo  "  five  and  iiidi-pendcnt  KtalCH.''    But,  before  tlio  declaration  wa*  ■ 

tlic  colonies  EnvD  initrocriona  lo  their  dclcgalesi,  iireseribing  the  c 
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new  states  should  not  be  intrusted  with  the  decision  of  the  question  as  pro- 
Tided  in  the  Nebraska  Bill.  Without  8toj)ping  to  inquire  into  the  sinfulness 
of  slarcry  as  a  religious  question,  I  do  maintain  that  the  mode  provided  in 
the  Nebraska  Bill  for  determining  the  controversy  of  its  existence  or  exclu- 
■km,  by  referring  it  to  the  decision  of  the  pcoi)le,  who  are  immediately  inter- 
erted  and  alone  responsible,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law. 
When  God  created  man,  He  placed  before  him  good  and  evil,  and  endowed 
him  with  the  capacity  to  decide  for  himself,  and  held  him  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  choice  he  might  make.  [Tremendous  applause  and 
cheers.] 

This  is  the  dinne  origin  of  the  great  principle  of  self-government.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  Almighty  breathed  the  principle  into  the  nostrils  of  the  first 
man  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  empowered  him  and  his  descendants  in  all 
time  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  bear  the  evils  and  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  their  own  deeds.  The  principle  applies  to  communities, 
mod  Territories,  and  states,  as  well  as  to  individual  men.  The  principle 
spplles  to  Kansas  as  well  as  to  Pennsylvania — to  Nebraska  as  well  as  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this 
divine  principle,  leaving  each  state,  and  the  people  thereof,  at  liberty  to  gov- 
em  themselves  and  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seed  they  may  sow.  [Immense 
mlause— cries,  *'That  is  right,"  '*that  is  right."] 

1  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  docs  not  es- 
tablish slavery,  nor  abolish  it  any  where ;  nor  docs  it  either  enlarge  or  dimin- 
irii  its  area.  It  recognizes  and  protects  all  the  institutions  of  the  different 
■tvtca,  however  dissimilar  or  whatever  their  character,  provided  they  are  not 
fat  conflict  with  any  of  its  provisions.  Wherever  slavery  exists  in  any  state 
fej  Tirtne  of  the  local  law,  there  the  Constitution  recognizes  and  protects  the 
isttitntion;  and  wherever  slavery  is  prohibited  by  the  local  law,  the  Consti- 
toUon  recognizes  and  protects  the  prohibition  in  such  state.  The  Constitu- 
tkm  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  must 
yield  implicit  obedience.     [Applause.] 

It  authorizes  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  two  cases 
only :  first,  for  th^  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  and,  second,  for 
the  snrrendcr  of  fugitives  from  service.  Congress  has  exerted  in  good  faith 
the  full  measures  of  its  authority  in  both  cases.  The  Abolitionists  avow  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  law  in  tlie  one  case,  where  the 
introduction  of  any  more  slaves  into  the  United  States  is  ])rohibitcd,  for  the 
reason  that  the  result  is  in  harmony  with  their  views.  But  in  the  other  case, 
where  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into 
eflbct  a  plain  provision  of  the  Constitution,  by  returning  the  slave*to  his  mas- 
ter, these  same  Abolitionists  say  they  will  not  abide  by  the  law--they  will 
trample  npon  the  Constitution — ^they  will  set  at  defiance  the  constituted  au- 
tfiorities,  and  bear  aloft  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  for  car- 
nring  it  into  effect  do  not  harmonize  with  their  views.  Their  doctrine  is  that 
they  will  abide  by  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  when- 
ertr  and  wherever  they  tend  to  advance  their  peculiar  theories  and  opinions ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  Ihey  ^nll  resist  both  the  Constitution  and  laws,  with 
finre  and  violence,  whenever  that  line  of  policy  is  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  their  philanthropic  views  npon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 

Eflfbrts  are  now  being  made  to  organize  a  new  party — a  great  Korthom, 
•eetional  party — upon  the  abolition  platform,  and  carry  on  an  oflensive  war 
■gainst  the  local  and  domestic  institutions  of  one  half  of  the  states  of  the  Un- 
ion, under  m  banner  which  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  th^  claim  lor 
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thentKlvM  the  protection  of  the  Coiuticntioii  which  Ih^  deny  to  thoM  upon 
whose  rights  thvy  muke  war— that  the  CDatiiiAiion  ii  bioilinit  upon  their  op- 
poucnts,  but  not  ujiun  tliemielvea — and  that  they  hold  thcmielve*  u  liber^ 
at  all  times  to  vbvy  or  rcsbt  it,  an  may  brat  suit  tlieir  parpoaei.  'Whatenr 
name  sliall  be  Kivcn  to  tliis  new  politicu]  organization — whether  it  shall  b« 
called  Whif;,  Abolition,  FreC'Soil,  or  Know-uothinR— it  will  atiU  b«  (be  anl^ 
onism  of  thu  Dumocralic  party.  WhatCk-er  may  bu  the  nature  of  die  eontM 
or  Ilic  prospui'ts  of  nuccc^  the  Dcmocrarj  uf  the  nation  mnit  Muid  flimlj 
by  the  Cunstitnliun  na  it  is,  yielding  ini)illcit  obedience  to  all  of  iti  oblica* 
tions,  nnd  carrving  into  fnitliful  ciccuiion  all  of  its  proriBions.  [Chem  and 
conliiincd  app^.iuM;.^  We  must  maintain  tho  supremacy  of  the  lawii,  pnt 
down  rctistniicu  and  violence  wherever  tijey  muy  occur,  and  be  ready  to  pnB- 
iah  ttie  traitors  whenever  the  overt  act  of  treason  ehall  bo  Gummilt«d.  flVt- 
mendous  cheers  anil  applause.] 

Fi'llow-citiscns,  it  hoit  been  said  that  iu  thcbiMom  of  ihisnew  political  er> 
ganization  tlicre  id  a  secret  society  bound  to{>clher  tiy  the  most  solenn  tat 
tcrriUo  ouths —  I  know  not  iu  name — [Idughler.]  Inquire  of  whom  JM 
imiy,  and  llio  aiihwer  will  be,  "I  don't  know."  [Itoan  of  laughter.]  AdI 
from  oil  tlio  inrurmolion  I  can  get,  t  am  inclined  lo  believo  that  "koov- 
DOthings"  is  their  name.     rTrcmcndous  roars  of  langhlcr.] 

I  was  about  to  my,  and  I  prcsnmc  that  tlie  factji  connected  with  jnor  Ifr 
cent  election  in  this  city  have  fumuilied  you  witli  siifRcicnt  cvidcnoe  apm 
the  sul^ect — I  hare  been  informed  that  (here  exiMs  in  the  bonom  of  this  new 
political  Dr|;Bnization  a  secret  pniiticul  nocicty,  bound  together  bj  the  moM 
tciriUo  oaths,  to  proscribe  OTC17  man,  wlieihcr  natumliied  or  not,  or  what- 
ever his  jMilitical  or  religious  senlimeuts,  who  had  the  mbforlnne  to  be  bon  - 
in  ft  fon'itin  clime,  and,  like  our  anccnors,  driven  by  poliiical  or  rebfikial 
persccutjons  to  iieo  from  their  native  land  nnd  scf^k  an  asylam  in  Amnit& 
Is  there  such  an  organiialion  among  you  7    [Criesof  "Vcs,"  "yes."    **n«> 
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er  ebe  thcj  hayo  triumphed  in  the  recent  elections ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  man  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
their  obligations  and  enrolled  his  name  upon  their  books. 

No  principle  of  political  action  could  have  been  devised  more  hostile  to 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  more  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  tlian  those 
which  are  said  to  form  the  test  of  membership  in  this  society  of  **  Know- 
nothings."  To  proscribe  a  man  in  this  country  on  account  of  his  birthplace 
or  religious  faith  is  subversive  of  all  our  ideas  and  principles  of  civil  and  rc- 
ligiofis  freedom.  It  is  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  right.  It  is  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  who  were  all  emigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  some  at  an  earlier  and  some  at  a  later  period.  They  once  bore 
alleioance  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  They,  too,  suffered  the  torments 
of  civil  and  religious  persecution,  the  fury  of  which  tore  them  from  their  na- 
tive homes,  and  forced  them  to  seek  new  ones  on  the  shores  of  America. 
Indeed,  the  settlement  of  this  continent,  the  development  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonics,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  establishment  of 
this  glorious  republic,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  accursed  spirit  of  perse- 
CQtion.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  fled  before  their  ])crsocutors  from  England  to 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Plymouth  Rock,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  wor- 
§bip  God  agreeably  to  their  own  faith.  The  same  spirit  compelled  the  Qua- 
kers to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilderness  under  William  Penn,  whose  name  they 
imparted  to  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  from  which  the  good  old  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  has  arisen  in  her  glory  and  majesty. 

Tour  own  beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia  stands  a  living  monument,  and  I 
trut  it  may  stand  an  eternal  monument,  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  hav- 
ing removed  them  from  the  scenes  of  their  troubles  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  which,  in  the  fullness  of  their  hearts, 
and  in  faith  that  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  would  never  again  reach 
them  nor  spring  up  among  them,  they  called  the  **  City  of  Bbotherlt 
Lots.'*    [Cheers  and  applause.] 

The  Catholics,  who  in  turn  were  oppressed  and  pursued  by  those  who  had 
ftli  the  rod  of  their  power,  found  an  asylum  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake^ and  called  their  little  colony  after  their  favorite  Queen  Mary,  to  which 
circomstance  the  State  of  Maryland  owes  her  name  and  her  origin. 

The  gallant  Cavaliers,  who,  after  having  persecuted  the  Pilgrims  and  driven 
them  from  the  kingdom  under  Charles  I.,  were  in  turn  routed  and  pursued 
hf  Cromwell,  with  his  invincible  army  of  lioundhcads,  until  they  fled  to  Vir- 
giniai  where  they  established  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Huguenots,  who  settled  in  South  Carolina,  were  also  refugees  from 
TCligions  {persecution.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different  colonies  were 
the  representatives  of  the  various  religious  sects  in  Europe,  who  had  each 
heen  penecuted,  and  had  nearly  all  persecuted  each  other  in  turn,  until,  by 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  were  driven  from  their  native  land 
and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  upon  this  continent,  where  each  could  be  pro- 
tected in  the  worship  of  Grod  in  accordance  with  the  faith  he  had  embraced. 
In  proportion  as  they  became  tolerant  and  just  in  matters  of  religion,  they 
became  liberal  and  enlightened  in  respect  to  the  true  principles  of  civil  gov- 
enlment.  When  the  lievolution  broke  out,  in  defense  of  their  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  each  and  all  of  these  colonies  rallied  under  the  banner  of  their 
common  country.  The  Revolution  established  their  independence  by  con- 
Terting  the  dependent  colonies  into  distinct  sovereign  states,  vet  it  was  not 
nntQ  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  their  liber 
ties  were  consolidated  and  placed  on  a  firm  and  sure  basis.  In  the  Consti- 
tution it  was  provided  that  **no  ri^gious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
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Tbiit  proT)»on  vm  adopted  ananimonily.  It  wiu  the  common  (^Dnd  of 
jithtii-c  unil  uquoUly,  upon  wlik'h  all  rcligimia  dcnominntioiu  coold  iland  in 
iiunnuiiy  mid  ^i-uritv.  It  GX|<rc!Ucd  in  ]ilitin  languuge  Ibe  true  principln  nf 
leli(;iuus  lolcmliDn,  I'lio  correctnciis  and  neccs«t)r  of  which  h&d  been  thcffongh- 
ly  vindicated  in  the  history  and  cicperiGnce  of  each  of  the  oulunic*.  It  nt 
lii-oriii}'  ciiiicurred  in  by  I'rulvstaDt  and  Catholic — by  Puritan  and  Cnralio' 
— by  Quukur  and  Huguenot — eacb  and  all  of  the  religious  wcti  and  denoiii- 
iualions  uGrecd  ulxin  this  great  |irinciple  aa  a  plBtfunn,  a  common  groand 
upon  whicli  they  nnd  (heir  dcKcuduutu  in  all  future  time  conld  and  «onU 
Btaiid  in  ibc  buiidn  of  brotherly  affntion.     [Ajijilausc.] 

By  another  clnu-ic  of  thu  ('oiutitutiun  no  man  cuii  bold  any  offiee  nods' 
the  iravcrnment  of  (he  United  Stales,  or  under  any  of  the  ilato  RoremmcnU 
until  ho  lius  liubscribcd  an  oath  to  supiiort  the  CuustilDtioti  of  the  L'nilM 
ijtales.  Tliis  uulli  must  be  taken,  and  ought  to  be  liejit,  not  only  by  pn«- 
UenlK,  and  Rovemoni,  and  judges,  but  by  the  muyoni  of  your  citici  and  *U 
their  subordinates  in  office.     (Tremendous  cheers  and  a]^nu«e.1 

Sim,  fi-lloW'Ciliicnii,  jiennit  me  to  inquire,  in  all  kindncu,  how  cu  tte 
membura  of  tEii»  political  society,  called  *'  Know-nothings,"  take  upon  Ihcn- 
«elit!ii  A  sulpmn  ualh  by  which  tliey  sliall  stand  jiledgcd  tu  mine  up  a  Teligini 
test  ns  n  qiiulilii-aliou  for  office,  in  the  very  teeiii  of  the  Consiiintion,  In  pm- 
Kcribiii);  men  on  account  of  their  rclipuns  fuilli?  Will  they  eiLclMe  IWB- 
mtItus  upon  the  ijFonnd  that  titg  £d  not  tnom  of  this  clause  in  the  ConMitB- 
liou  ?    rL'bcera  and  lauRhter.l 

Will  lliev  tell  ua  tliat  Ihrv  tUd  nol  htoie  the  history  of  their  own  eoantir— 
that  lAtg  lUd  not  kiioia  of  the  sull'i'riiiKS  and  pcrscculiuns  to  which  their'b- 
theni  hud  licen  sulijevtcd  on  account  of  their  religious  fakh — that  tiny  4U 
nol  iaoB*  that  the  obligations  and  principles  of  their  society  were  at  war  wflh 
till!  genius  (if  onr  whole  rcpublieiui  systeni  and  in  direct  conSicl  with  tba 
priiii'ipk'd  (if  the  Constitution?    [Lnud  rliecring.} 

If  llifff  ilid  not  liiaie  these  tilings,  hiirely  there  was  wisdom  in  Calling  theoK 
""'""     '" '' "    [Trcmenduuii  cliecra  and  ronni  of  lanchtcr.] 
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Then,  fellow-Democrats^  let  us  stand  by  onr  arms  and  be  leadj  to  fight  the 
allied  forces  of  Abolitionism,  Whigism,  Nativeism,  and  religious  intolerance, 
under  whatever  name  and  on  whatever  field  they  may  present  thcmselyes. 
[Enthusiastic  cheers  and  tremendous  applause.] 

And  if,  after  struggling  as  omr  forefathers  struggled  for  centuries  in  their 
luUiTe  land  against  civil  and  religions  persecution,  wo  and  our  children  shall 
be  finally  borne  down  and  trampled  under  the  heel  of  despotism,  we  can  still 
fidlow  their  example — fleo  to  the  wilderness,  and  find  an  asylum  in  Nebras- 
ka, where  the  principles  of  self-government  have  been  firmly  established  in 
the  organic  act  which  recently  passed  Congress. 

Tliis  speech  .very  naturally  drew  upon  Mr.Donglaa  the  en- 
mity of  the  zealous  members  of  the  order.  It  was  the  first 
blow  auned  at  them.  It  was  the  first  invocation  to  the  De- 
mocracy to  stand  by  their  principles  and  treat  the  Know-noth- 
ings as  their  political  enemies.  In  the  Western  States  the  or- 
der made  rapid  progress.  It  formed  the  centre  around  which 
all  and  every  description  of  political  interest  hostile  to  the 
Democratic  party  rallied.  Though  the  Nebraska  Bill  had 
been  supported  by  a  majmity  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress, 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  administration  of  Greneral 
Pkrce,  still  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  constitute  a  support 
of  it  a  test  of  Democracy.  But  those  Democrats  who  were, 
hostile  to  it,  having  united  with  the  Abolitionists,  Free-soilers, 
and  Know-nothings  upon  a  platform  of  the  proscription  of 
every  supporter  of  the  bill,  its  friends  bad,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, to  rally  to  its  support  and  to  the  support  of  its  Con- 
gressional advocates. 

THE  CniCAGO  MOB  OF  1854. 

Congress  adjourned  about  the  first  of  August.  Mr.  Douglas 
lefb  Washington  soon  afler,  and  reached  his  home  in  Chicago 
about  the  25th.  In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  extensive 
preparations  by  the  Know-notliings  and  their  allies  to  prevent 
any  appeal  by  him  to  the  people,  such  as  he  had  made  in  Phila- 
delphia. Some  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  controversy  about  their  remonstrance  took  an  active 
part  in  the  matter.  There  was  a  thorough  and  complete  or- 
ganization established  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  throughout  all 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  to  meet  him  every  where  with 
personal  insult,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
After  he  had  been  in  the  city  some  days,  public  notice  was 
given  that,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September,  he  would  ad- 
dress his  constituents  at  North  ]\fnrket  Ilall.    The  mayor  of 
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the  city,  the  Hon.  I,  L,  Milikin,  was  invited  and  consented  to 
preside-  The  auuoun cement  of  his  intention  to  Bpeak  was  re- 
ceived with  great  excitement.  The  newspapers  warned  the 
piibhc  to  be  there,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  deceive  the  people 
hy  hia  sophistries.  One  paper,  appealing  diieclly  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Know-nothings,  announced  that  Mr.  Douglas  had 
selected  a  body-guard  of  five  hundred  Irishmen,  who,  -witll 
arms  in  their  bands,  were  to  be  present,  and  compel  the  peo|Je 
to  Kilerico  while  he  spoke,  and  thus  he  would  claim  that  they 
had,  by  not  objecting,  admitted  hia  argnmonta  and  defense  to 
he  complete.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  snch  a  Etatement 
sliould  obtain  credence  in  an  inteUigent  community,  yet  tbe 
fact  is  unquestionable.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  another  paper, 
hostile  to  Mr.  Douglas,  declared  that  there  was  a  feverish  eenti- 
ment  prevailing  in  the  community  indicating  a  season  of.vio- 
lence,  and  proved  its  assertion  by  citing  the  fact  that  every  re- 
volver and  pistol  in  the  stores  of  the  city  had  been  sold,  and 
that  there  were  orders  for  a  large  number  yet  unfilled. 

The  fact  that  violence  was  to  take  place  at  the  meeting  va 
daily  impressed  upon  the  public,  but  with  consummate  dexter 
ity  it  was  stated  that  Douglas  intended  to  overawe  the  pabSo 
by  an  armed  demonstration.  It  is  net. '.less  to  say  that  tfail 
was  utterly  destitute  of  truth.     All  he  asked,  all  i 
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instantly  assailed  by  all  manner  of  cpitbcts  and  abuse.  He 
stood  his  ground  fimily,  contesting  with  that  maddened  and 
excited  crowd.  His  friends — and  he  had  friends  there,  waiin, 
devoted,  and  unyielduig  Democrats — were  indignant,  and  were 
disposed  to  resent  some  of  the  most  indecent  outrages.  Mr. 
Douglas  appealed  to  them  to  be  calm ;  to  leave  him  to  deal 
with  the  mob  before  him.  He  denounced  the  violence  exhib- 
ited as  a  preconcerted  thing,  and  in  defiance  of  yells,  groans, 
cat-calls,  and  every  insulting  menace  and  threat,  he  read  aloud, 
BO  that  it  was  heard  above  the  infernal  din,  a  letter  informing 
him  that,  if  he  dared  to  speak,  he  would  be  maltreated. 

We  never  saw  such  a  scene  before,  and  hope  never  to  see 
the  like  again.  What  we  have  described  is  a  pretty  fair  de- 
scription of  what  took  place  during  that  protracted  struggle. 
Until  ten  o'clock  he  stood  firm  and  unyielding,  bidding  the 
mob  defiance,  and  occasionally  getting  in  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  general  subject.  It  was  the  penalty  for  his  speech  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  was  the  penalty  for  having  made  the  first  assault 
upon  Know-nothingism.  It  was  tlic  penalty  for  having  dared 
to  assail  an  order  including  within  its  members  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  allied  opposition  of  the  Western  States.  We  have 
conversed  since  then  M'ith  men  who  were  present  at  that  mob ; 
with  men  who  went  there  as  members  of  the  order,  pledged 
to  stand  by  and  protect  each  other ;  with  men  who  were  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth  in  anticipation  of  a  scene  of  bloody  violence, 
uid  they  have  assured  us  that  nothing  prevented  bloodshed 
that  night  but  the  bold  and  defiant  manner  in  which  Douglas 
maintained  his  ground.  Had  he  exhibited  fear,  he  would  not 
have  commanded  respect;  had  he  been  suppliant,  he  would 
have  been  spumed ;  had  he  been  craven,  and  retreated,  his 
party  would  in  all  probability  have  been  assaulted  with  mis- 
siles, leading  to  violence  in  return.  But,  standing  there  before 
that  vast  mob,  presenting  a  determined  front  and  unyielding 
purpose,  he  extorted  an  involuntary  admiration  from  those  of 
his  enemies  who  had  the  courage  to  engage  in  a  personal  en- 
counter ;  and  that  admiration,  while  it  could  not  overcome  the 
purpose  of  preventing  his  being  heard,  protected  liim  from 
personal  violence. 

The  motive,  the  groat  ruling  reason  for  refusing  him  the 
privilege  of  being  heard,  was  that,  as  he  had  in  1850  carried 
the  judgment  of  the  people  captive  into  an  endorsement  of  thA 
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ivc  Lttv.;  SO,  if  allowed  to  iipcak  ia  1 854,  he  would 
-  :ill  democrats  to  Itia  Hupjiort  by  Lis  dcteiise  of  the 
Xibi:u.k:i  liili.  The  coiiibinetl  fanatics  of  Chicago  feared  the 
jHiwiT  uiid  effect  of  liia  argument  in  llie  presence  and  hearing 
of  tlie  ])cuple.  'Iliey  therefore  resolved  that  be  shonM  not  be 
lieni<l. 

So  fill-  as  this  occasion  was  coneonied  the  object  was  snccces- 
fuily  attained,  and  if  there  vere  any  doubts  a»  to  the  fact  that 
the  ciiiiDtc  agreed  upon  had  been  previously  concerted,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  following  few  weeks  served  to  remove  idl  que*- 
tidn  im  that  subject. 

Mr.  ]Joii<;Iu4  announced  Ills  intention  to  speak  at  several 
poinl»  in  tlie  state,  there  being  an  election  for  Congressmen 
iiiid  state  treasurer  then  pending.  E^cry  where  throngfaont 
llie  iiortliem  part  of  tlic  state  he  was  greete*!  npon  Ms  arrival 
!iy  every  [iDssible  indignity  that  conld  be  offered,  short  of  per- 
sonal \iiileni'e.  Burning  effigies,  elligics  suspended  by  ropei^ 
banners  » iili  all  ttic  vulgar  mottoes  and  inscriptions  that  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  conld  sugKcst,  were  displayed  at  varion* 
piiinta.  Wlienever  he  attoniptei.1  to  speak,  the  noisy  dcmoB- 
slrations  wliicli  liad  proved  so  sueccssful  in  Chicago  were  at 
tempted,  bnl  in  no  place  did  they  succeed  in  preventing  bis  be- 
ing heard.     At  Galena,  Freeport,  Wnukegan,  Woodstock,  and 
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the  election  of  Lincoln  that  Mr.  Douglas  ^as  preaching  a 
heresy ! 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  not  until  after  he  had 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  that  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull 
raised  the  banner  of  Anti-Nebraskaism,  and  put  himself  in  open 
hostility  to  the  Democratic  party.  A  senatorial  election  was 
to  take  place  at  the  approaching  session,  General  Shields's  term 
expiring  March  4th,  1855. 

The  previous  Legislature  had  been  largely  Democratic,  and 
the  senators  holding  over,  if  they  continued  as  Democrats, 
would,  with  those  Democrats  certain  to  be  elected,  secure  a 
Democratic  senator.  Tlie  elections  in  Indiana  had  gone  ^^  Fu- 
sion" by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  majority ;  in  Ohio  by  a  major- 
ity reaching  eighty  thousand ;  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  by 
majorities  equally  overwhelming. 

The  candidates  in  Illinois  for  state  treasurer  were,  James 
Miller,  Whig,  Abolition,  Know-nothing,  Anti-Nebraska,  Fu- 
gion,  and  John  Moore,  Democrat.  In  November  the  election 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  election  to  Congress  of  Richard- 
son, Harris,  Allen,  and  Marshal,  Democrats,  and  Washbume, 
Wood  worth,  Norton,  Knox,  and  Trumbull,  by  the  combination. 
The  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  state  treasurer. 

In  the  Legislature  the  state  of  parties  was  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  seventy- 
five  members,  T.  J.  Turner  (Fusion)  was  elected  speaker,  re- 
ceiving forty  votes.  In  the  Senate,  composed  of  twenty-five 
members,  the  Democrats  had  seventeen  members  who  had  been 
elected  as  Democrats.  Of  those  three,  N.  B.  Judd,  B.  C.  Cook, 
and  J.  M.  Palmer,  senators  holding  over,  had  got "  tender-foot- 
ed"— ^that  is,  were  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  whose  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  vote  for  General  Sliields,  or  any  Ne- 
braska Democrat,  and  whose  notions  of  political  morality  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  voting  for  a  Whig. 

The  Legislature  met  in  joint  convention  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  General  Shields,  and  the  first  ballot  resulted 
— Shields  (Democrat)  41,  Ficklin  (Dem.)  1,  Denning  (Dem.) 
1,  Matteson  (Dem.)  1.  Total  (Dem.),  44.  Abraham  Lincoln 
45,  L.  Trumbull  5,  Ogden  (Fusion)  1,  Kellogg  (Fusion)  1, 
Koemer  (Fusion)  2,  Edwards  (Fusion)  1.  Total,  55— one  va- 
cancy.   On  the  seventh  vote  Lincoln  received  38,  Matteson 
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44,  Tnimbalt  0,  Shields  1,  MHTleraand  1,  Koerner  1.  On  tbe 
uiiith  Mattcsoii  received  47,  Lincoln  IS,  Tmmbull  35  ;  and  m 
the  tentli  Triinibnll  was  elected,  receiving  51  votes,  MattesOD 
47,  Williams  1 — one  Whig,  Mr,  Waters,  refusing  to  take  the 
apot>tute  Democrat  at  the  dictation  of  the  men  vfao  bad  saci^ 
£ced  Lincoln. 

KcRoIutious  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  were  introdtioed 
into  both  branches  of  the  Le^slature  at  that  sessioii,  though 
no  series  received  the  concurrent  approval  of  both  branches. 
Trumbull  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  his  district  diose 
the  Hon.  Robert  Smith  (Dem.)  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

After  the  election,  Mr.  Douglas  was  inwted  by  his  political 
friends  in  Cliicago  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  and  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  9th  of  November  was  selected  for  the  time, 
and  on  that  evening  some  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Tremont  House.  In  response  to  a  compU- 
mcnlary  Ecotiment,  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  company  in  a 
very  graceful,  eloquent,  and  finished  speech.  It  is  part  of  the 
history  of  his  life,  was  a  noble  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and 
was  substantially  the  address  which  he  would  have  made  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  in  September,  had  he  not  been  prerented 
by  the  mob.  Want  of  space  prevents  its  insertion  her&  It 
was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and,  though  it  churned  for  tlw 
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by  its  great  applicability.  The  illostration  employed,  and  the 
application  made  of  it,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  thing 
ever  said  npon  the  subject.  He  cited  Herod's  rash  oath  under 
which  he  bound  himself  to  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mr. 
Douglas  applied  this  with  great  effect  to  the  hasty,  inconsid- 
erate, yet  solemn  and  sweeping  obligations  assumed  by  the 
members  of  the  Know-nothing  order. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  FBDBBAL  JUDICIABT.. 


Li  January,  1855,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
hftving  had  for  some  years  the  subject  of  affording  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  such  relief  as  would  enable  them 
to  perform  fully  their  high  duty  as  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
the  Union,  reported  a  bill  having  in  view  that  end.  The  bill 
reported  by  that  committee  discharged  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  all  circuit  duty,  allowing  them,  however, 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  now  vested  in  them  by  law 
within  any  of  the  circuits  in  which  they  may  reside,  in  allow- 
Bg  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  error,  granting  injunctions, 
■nd  generally  all  such  powers  as  may  be  exercised  under  ex- 
isting law  at  chambers  and  out  of  term.  Instead  of  one  term, 
there  were  to  be  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  annually. 
The  bill  continued  the  existing  judicial  districts,  but  provided 
for  their  arrangement  into  eleven  circuits — ^viz.:  1.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island ;  2.  New 
Tork,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont ;  3.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey ;  4.  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  5.  North  and 
Soath  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  6.  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi, and  Louisiana ;  7.  Arkansas  and  Texas ;  8.  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tacky,  and  Missouri ;  9.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan ;  10.  Illi- 
nois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ;  11.  California.  The  bill  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  eleven  circuit  judges,  one  for  each  of 
these  circuits,  at  a  salary  of  $4000  per  annum  each ;  the  cir- 
cuit judges  to  perform  the  circuit  duties  now  performed  by  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  given  to  the  subject  considerable  at- 
tention, proposed,  on  the  5th  of  January,  when  the  bill  came 
npi  a  substitute,  involving  a  new  plan,  or  adapting  the  exist- 
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iiig  system  to  the  prenent  exigencies  and  wants  of  the  country, 
lie  ojfposcd  most  stronuoualy  the  Bcparation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  from  the  people— from  intercourso  with  the  bar 
and  courts  thi-ongbout  the  Union.  His  plan  continued  the  ex- 
isting District  Courts,  aud  conferred  on  them  all  tUc  powers 
iiud  jurisdiction  now  possessed  by  Uie  Circuit  Courts.  Ilethoi 
proposed  to  establish  nine  judicial  circuits,  as  follows :  1.  The 
Kix  Xew  England  States;  2.  Xcw  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  3.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina ;  4.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida; 
5.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas ;  0.  Tenneagee, 
Kt'iitucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ;  7.  IHinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon^ 
sin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  8.  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Kansaa, 
and  Nebraska ;  0.  California,  Oregon,  Wiishiiigtou,  and  Utih. 
The  district  judges  within  those  districts  to  assemble  once  in 
each  year,  with  one  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  predde^ 
and  to  hear  all  appeals  from  the  several  District  Courts  within 
that  circuit.  The  several  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  at- 
tend tlic^o  circuits  once  in  each  year,  and  to  .iltcmate,  so  ta 
that  eacli  judge  in  turn  should  attend  all  the  circuits.  In  the 
debate  on  this  question,  Mr.  Douglas  explained,  in  his  pcculisr- 
ly  forcible  manner,  the  practical  workings  of  this  plan  pr<^>OBed 
by  him.    lie  said : 
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will  hold  the  District  and  the  Circnit  Courts  at  the  same  time.  Both  will  be 
open  at  the  same  time ;  the  record  of  each  will  be  before  him,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  conrt  of  law  with  chancery  jurisdiction.  As  both  courts  are 
open  at  the  same  time,  the  judge  may  take  up  a  case  on  the  law  docket  or 
the  chancery  docket,  as  may  be  convenient ;  so,  according  to  my  plan,  tho 
district  judge  could  take  up  a  case  6n  the  docket  of  cither  the  District  or  the 
Circuit  Court,  both  courts  being  held  by  the  same  judge.  Then,  having  re- 
iMBcd  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  tho  necessity  of  going  into  ev- 
ery district  in  each  state — and  where  there  arc  three  districts  in  a  state,  as  in 
Tennessee  and  other  states,  that  must  be  a  great  labor — the  question  is,  how 
much  of  this  local  duty  can  we  devolve  upon  them  without  depriving  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  performing  all  their  duties  at  the  scat  of  government  ? 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  point  could  be  settled  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
proposed  in  my  amendment ;  that  is,  to  divide  the  whole  United  States  into 
nine  judicial  circuits,  and  provide  that  there  shall  be  held,  once  a  year,  in 
each  of  those  circuits,  a  Court  of  Appeals,  to  be  composed  of  the  district  judge 
of  each  district  within  the  circuit,  together  with  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  who  should  preside.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, suppose  the  New  England  States  should  be  made  one  of  the  circuits ; 
there  are,  in  New  England,  six  United  States  District  Courts,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  would  therefore  be  composed  of  these  six  district  judges,  with  one 
Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  United  States  presiding,  which  would 
make  a  conrt  of  seven  judges.  I  provide  for  appeals  to  be  taken  directly  from 
the  District  Court  to  this  Conrt  of  Api)eal8,  and  then  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  certain  restrictions. 
Tliis  illustration  would  apply  to  each  of  the  other  nine  districts,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  states  and  all  tho  Territories  of  the  Union.  This  system  would, 
it  aeems  to  me,  bavc  very  great  advantages,  and  would  remedy  several  evils 
which  we  have  known  to  grow  up  under  our  present  s}'8tem.  You  now  find 
tluit  in  one  district  the  rules  of  practice  ore  one  way,  and  in  another  district 
entirely  different.  One  district  judge  decides  a  controverted  principle  in  one 
way,  and  another  in  another  way.  If  all  the  district  judges  in  a  circuit  could 
come  together  once  a  year  to  review  their  own  decisions,  it  would  tend  to 
bring  about  uniformity  of  thought  and  uniformity  of  practice  within  those 
districts.  To  secure  this  object,  my  substitute  pro\'ide8  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  each  circuit  shall  prescribe  the  rules  of  practice  for  the  District 
Conrts  within  tho  circuit.  You  thus  infuse  uniformity  into  all  tho  District 
Coorts  within  the  same  circuit,  acting  under  the  same  rules,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  very  few  appeals  would  be  taken  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peab  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  propose  also  to  allow  an 
appeal  from  the  District  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  every  casm  in  which 
it  IS  now  allowed  by  law  from  the  District  to  the  Circuit  Courts ;  and  to  allow 
qipcals  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  fix  a  higher 
snm  than  is  now  required  to  Ix!  the  amount  in  controver^  to  entitle  the  par- 
ties to  an  ap])eal  from  a  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  small 
cases  may  stop  at  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  none  but  cases  involving  large 
amounts  and  imf)ortant  principles  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  nir,  with  a  view  of  remedying  other  evils  which  may 
now  exist,  I  have  introduced  another  principle,  derived  from  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  some  of  the  states  of  tho  Union.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  rotary 
principle ;  that  is  to  suy,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  judges  of  tho  Supreme  Court 
IS  to  preside  in  each  of  tho  Courts  of  Appeals  once  a  year  in  each  circuit 
throughout  tho  United  States,  I  require  them  to  rotate ;  so  that  if  the  chief 
justice  presides  in  district  No.  1  this  year,  he  may  next  year  go  to  district 
No.  2,  and  next  to  district  No.  3,  and  so  on  until  he  come  to  district  No. 
9,  at  San  Francisco.    Then,  the  succeeding  year,  the  next  judge  highest  in 
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conimiMion  bcf;ins  at  dislrict  No.  1.  goes  to  the  second,  and  the  third,  ud 
nil  the  ullicr  dislrii'lH.  The  consequunco  of  this  would  bo  that  a  judce  of 
the  Kdjimne  Cuurt  would  not  presidu  in  the  same  circuit  over  a  Conrl  vf  A|>. 
pcuU  mure  thun  once  in  nine  yean.     In  that  vaj  ilie  foundation  of  oin- 

C'  'nts,  nhicll  «unu:linic>  are  gutlcD  up — probaUj  nuju&tly,  but  ret  none  the 
uiiiichiei'uus  for  bfini;  unjuul — lUut  there  is  h  coU'rie  around  the  jndm 
wbun  be  f;ocs  every  I'ear  lu  the  fame  circuit,  would  be  destroyed.  Apain,  if 
a  Jadp!  gues  to  tlio  ii'cw  England  circuit  one  yur,  Co  the  Middle  Staiee  the 
next  year,  llicn  lliruuEb  the  Siuiliero  Sintcs,  then  to  the  Wcntern  State*,  and 
fitmlly  to  California,  be  becomcB  more  fmuilior  with  tbc  local  Judicial  lyiicm 
of  the  whole  Union ;  and  inamnucli  as  Iho  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  Court 
of  Appeals  from  all  dcciuons  of  the  lower  courts  throughout  tbc  land,  in 
judgiii  oiitlht  to  be  fumilior,  bo  fur  as  it  is  possible  for  thein  to  beromc  fonil- 
iur,  with  the  modes  uf  proceeding  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  with 
the  loral  legislation,  and  the  local  Inws  of  all  partsoTibc  country.  Kow,  lir, 
nilhuut  mcuning  any  disrespect  to  any  one,  but  for  tbc  purpose  of  illnstraliDg 
the  pmcli<-ul  opcrntiun  of  the  jirinciple.  I  irunt  I  may  be  jieiinitlcd  to  say  lb*t 
Ido  niittUinb  ii  would  be  the  slighieHt  itijury  to  Judpe  Cunis,  ol  Bosiun,  after 
having  procticMl  biw  all  liii  life  in  New  Entilund,  to  liulil  court  fur  one  teis 
in  ChaiWon,  Snntli  Carolina,  and  tlicu  in  New  Orleans,  and  again  in  Chica- 
[Cn,  nod  tlien  in  Son  Frttnciseu,  1  think  a  system  which  rvquirvd  that  woold 
llbemliie  the  mind,  devote  tlic  train  of  ibought,  and  expnnd  the  rni^  tf 
knowledi^c  of  any^udice,  no  matlcr  bow  exalted  he  might  lie.  On  tlw  other 
liand,  I  do  not  tlunk  it  would  do  the  tJighlL-st  harm  to  Judge  Campbell,  of 
Moliilc,  to  wnd  him  to  BoHton  to  hold  court,  and  let  him  mingle  with  ibl 
l>eo|>Ie  uf  N(w  Kngland,  and  the  Xew  England  bar  nnd  judiciair,  nnd  be- 
come acquainted  «itli  llic  New  Cn;:land  cliamcteT  and  New  Kng'land  jari» 
prudviK'C.  Let  him  go  the  round  unlil  he  petuback,  at  the  end  of  nine  Tcar% 
to  his  (inn  cirmit  where  ho  resides,  and  I  think  he  would  be  libcraliMcl,  aad 
iiU[mn'cd,  ami  benefited  by  the  triii.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  taA 
--    of  the  judges.    Tbey  would  (ben  have  u  degree  of  knowledRe  of  the  ^ 
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ed  on  them  by  my  proposition,  in  addition  to  their  duties  on  the 
bench,  I  have  propcMed  to  allow  them  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of 
of  Congress  while  they  are  absent  as  presiding  judges  in  the  Charts 
Is.  If  a  judge  should  go  only  from  here  to  Boston  to  hold  court, 
igd  would  be  but  small.  If  he  should  go  to  New  Orleans,  it  would 
r  respectable  sum ;  and  if  he  should  go  to  San  Francisco,  it  would 
a  litde  fortuno,  I  think  such  a  prorision  would  really  improre  the 
many  of  the  judges,  so  that  they  could  take  a  trip  to  San  Francisco 
sompfaining  that  they  would  suffer  yery  much  by  it,  though  they 
id  it  very  unhealthy  if  some  such  prorision  were  not  made.  I  also 
IS  a  matter  of  justice,  that  they  ^ould  receive  mileage  in  proper- 
leir  travel.  I  do  not  say  whether  or  not  the  present  salary  is  suffi- 
f  it  is  not,  increase  it.  But  I  say,  in  addition  to  whatever  salary 
rd  to  them  as  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  you  should  allow  them 
■I  wldle  holding  the  appellate  courts,  and  the  mileage  of  members 
tm  while  traveling  over  the  country  to  reach  the  sittings  of  those 
I  propose  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  district  judges  when 
e  their  respective  districts,  and  go  to  a  central  point  in  the  circuit, 
he  Court  of  Appeals.  I  have  thus  stated  briefly  the  chief  provisions 
betitnte  wUch  I  have  offered.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  by  this 
m  we  could  avoid  many  of  the  evils  which  we  are  likely  to  encoun- 
9  adoption  of  the  83r8tem  reported  by  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Jndi- 
have  great  reluctance  at  any  time  to  make  a  radical  and  sudden 
I  the  judiciary  of  the  country.  If  there  is  any  department  of  this 
»it  for  which  I  have  a  higher  reverence  than  any  other — if  there  is 
tment  in  the  purity  and  stability  of  which  I  place  higher  hopes  than 
*,  it  is  the  judiciary.  I  would  not  wbh  to  make  any  such  sudden 
al  change  in  that  system  as  would  infuse  into  it  too  many  new  men 
ae.  I  would  allow  that  infusion  of  new  blood  and  new  life  to  come 
the  course  of  nature,  simply  b^  filling  vacancies  when  they  may  oc- 
tirae  to  time.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  make  a  change  by  which 
reoit  Courts  of  the  Union  shall  at  once  be  held  by  new  men,  perhaps 
i,  perhaps  lawyers  who  have  never  been  upon  the  bench.  It  is  a 
eh  ought  to  be  done  ^adually,  so  that  there  shall  always  be  a  ma- 
ixperienced  judges  upon  each  of  the  benches  of  the  oountir.  Th^e 
have  operated  on  my  mind.  I  have  doubted  whether  the  system 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  could  be  adopted,  and  if  adopted,  I 
still  more  serious  doubts  whether  it  would  remedy  the  evils  intend- 
"emedied  by  those  who  have  brought  it  forward.  But,  sir,  not  being 
r  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  felt  great  reluctance  in  inter- 
f  voice  on  this  question.  My  duties  have  been  such  that  I  have  not 
to  give  it  that  consideration  which  the  importance  of  a  subject  of  this 
b  would  require ;  but  still,  having  these  firm  convictions  on  my  own 
lAfe  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  bench 
di  I  have  been  associated  for  a  smaU  portion  of  my  life,  to  make 
Sestions,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  pass  their  judgment  upon 
I  make  such  disposition  of  the  subject  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

^RATT  having  asked  some  explanation : 

mfflcu.  1  am  aware  that  I  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  confused  in  the 
Umation  which  I  gave  this  morning,  as  the  matter  came  up  unex- 
and  therefore  omitted  many  points  which  ought  to  have  been  fully 
L  I  have  turned  my  attention,  however,  to  the  points  to  which  the 
tsm  Maryland  has  adverted.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  duties  of 
une  Court  of  the  United  States  would  be  materially  lessened  hj  the 
di  I  have  proposed  in  this  respect;  I  have  thought  that  by  hATiii%«^ 
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Court  of  Appeals,  comnoKil  of  six  or  scrcn  Judges  in  tlio  re^wtire  cimiil^ 
OIK  uf  llic  jiislin»  iif  lliu  Ku|>renic  Court  |>iciiiJiuK,  ihcru  would  be  a  moch 
lc!d  Diliuliur  oTolipvaLi  token  to  llie  Supremo  Court  of  tlic  United  ijuiei  tlun 
Iberu  in  under  Ulu  iirostmt  system.  UliUiir  Ibe  existing  «^tcni,  an  B}i)je«l 
fniiuaDiiitTiLtllunrElu  a  Circuit  Coun  of  tbellniloilStatei  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery. I  du  not  apcuk  otfctuivcly ;  but  I  My,  in  its  proctii^al  effect  it  ii  a  mock- 
eiT,  and  toi  this  reason ;  a  cose  is  fiist  tried  before  llie  district  judge,  ud 
Ihim  ail  aii|<ra1  is  tnkcu  to  the  Circuit  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  is  iiiiinitil 
of  tluit  sniumJu/rirrjudeoandoncjudRc  of  t!io  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
titate^.  If,  nhi'u  the  cunc  comui  up  for  hearing  bufore  the  Circuit  Conit,  tba 
district  jud^  is  of  tlic  sunc  opinion  that  he  was  bcfiH«,  as  he  prob&blj  wonU 
\x,  and  the  circuit  jud^e  dilfuni  from  liim,  ther«  would  then  be  nu  deciiiua, 
and  tliu  vatu  wodIu  bu  oMtiticd  to  the  Muprcmc  Court  of  the  Uuited  StalM 
to  decide  beiwvm  thorn.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  circuit  judge  should  agree 
with  tlie  jndt^  below,  then  there  would  be  a  ilccisiuo,  but  the  appeal  would 
luivu  been  usvIubs,  for  it  merely  led  to  ibo  affinnation  of  the  opinion  below. 
The  ronacqueni-e  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a  dift'eretice  of  opinion  benreoi 
Ihe  dreuil  jaii),'u  and  tlie  district  judKc,  tlie  ease  ia  ccrtiRcd  to  the  ^piuna 
Court,  Olid  tlins  you  multiply  the  causes  on  tlio  docket  of  the  Supreme  Coott 
without  liuviug  uceomplishcil  any  bisnellt  by  the  apj>cat  ibrou)>h  the  inter- 
mediate court.  But,  Bceordiug  to  my  plan,  instead  of  appealing  from  the 
jadKu  below  to  himself  and  one  oilur,  yon  ap)>cal  to  himself  and  piobahh 
six  others,  and  one  of  those  six  a  judge  of  the  SuprcmcConrt  of  the  UniM 
Stuex.  tftliey  should  rerersu  adi'ciMOU  unanimously,  the  chances  are  ihel 
Ibo  matter  nonid  stop  there.  If  they  should  be  nearly  equally  divided  on  a 
(lucstion  iiivolviug  a  new  or  intricate  iiiineiplc  of  Uw,  or  a  vast  nmonnt  of 
property,  the  case  n'ould  proboUy  be  apjiculcd.  I  think,  then,  that  in  ib* 
l>riicticul  ojieratton  of  this  Kvsteni,  there  would  be  very  few  npp  -.As  to  the  So- 
preuio  Court  of  ilic  Unilod  htaxes  in  comparijon  to  the  uomlicr  .here  is  now, 
Agaiu,  sir,  thu  nystem  I  have  submitted  will  diminish  the  duties  of  iho  jodffi 
(if  Iha  Sujiramn  Court  in  another  reBpcet.     Jndgo  M'ljcsn,  for  exua)ilD.il    , 
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The  bill  was  debated  several  days ;  but  there  was  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  principle  of  the  orig- 
inal bill — to  exempt  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
circuit  duty — that  the  friends  of  the  bill  abandoned  it.  Before 
it  was  disposed  of,  however,  a  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  Douglas's 
amendment,  and  it  was  rejected — ^yeas  19,  nays  26.  Those 
voting  for  it  were  Atchison,  Benjamin,  Bright,  Cass,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Fes- 
senden,  Foot,  Geyer,  Gwin,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Sebastian,  Shields, 
Stuart,  Tliomson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Wade.  The  subject  has 
never  been  acted  upon  definitely  since  then. 

Perhaps  no  public  man  in  the  Union  has  labored  more  earn- 
estly and  indefatigably  in  the  Senate,  in  his  written  papers,  and 
in  his  addresses  before  the  people,  than  Mr.  Douglas,  to  sustain 
and  defend  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  federal  ju- 
diciary. He  has  had  to  meet  and  encounter  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  has  had  to  labor  hard, 
yet  willingly  and  successfully,  to  defend  that  decision  to  its 
fullest  extent  before  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  One  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  in  1858  was  that  he  had  conspired 
with  Judge  Taney  in  having  that  decision  made.  While  he  de- 
fended the  venerable  cliief  justice  from  the  accusation  of  con- 
spiracy, Mr.  Douglas  endorsed  and  approved  that  decision  with- 
ont  equivocation  or  reservation.  Throughout  all  his  speeches 
will  be  found  a  broad  emphatic  approval  of  that  decision,  and 
of  a  purpose  on  all  occasions  to  submit  to  and  abide  by  what- 
ever decision  that  court  may  make  upon  questions  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Springfield  June  12,  1857,  Mr. 
Donglas  thus  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Dred 
Scott  decision : 

•*That  we  arc  steadily  and  rapidly  approaching  that  rraolt  I  can  not  doaht, 
for  the  slavcTT  issae  lis^  already  dwindled  do^n  into  the  narrow  limits  cov- 
ered by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred 
Scott  cow.  The  moment  that  decision  was  ])ronounced,  and  before  the  opin- 
ions of  tte  court  could  bo  published  and  read  by  the  people,  the  newspaper 
pre«,  in  the  interest  of  a  powerful  political  party  in  this  country,  bc^n  to 
poor  forth  torrents  of  abuse  and  misrepresentations  not  only  upon  the  de- 
cision, but  upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  venerable  chief  justice  and 
hu  illnstrions  associates  on  the  bench.  The  character  of  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
ami  his  associate  judf^es  who  concurred  with  him,  require  no  eulogy — no  vin- 
dication from  me.  Thoy  are  endeared  to  the  jwoplc  of  the  United  States  by 
their  eminent  public  senice^ — venerated  for  their  great  learning,  wisdom, 
and  ezpc^Dce-Hind  beloved  for  the  spotless  purity  of  their  characten  and 
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their  exemplarr  Urn.  The  pouonoDs  thnftii  of  partiun  maliCB  will  Ml 
harnilcES  ol  ihcir  feci,  wliilo  their  Judicial  tlurisioiu  will  itaod  in  oil  fuion 
time,  n  |iruud  moiuiment  to  their  grcatneis,  llic  iiOiiiiratioii  oftba  good  iDd 
wise,  anil  a  iv\iake  lo  ihc  portLMns  of  fnclion  ftnd  Inwlcu  violence.  If)  db- 
furtuuntrly,  any  cunsidcrotilc  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stamibill 
(o  fur  forgi't  their  ubiigations  to  sociely  as  to  allow  partisan  Ic&den  to  uraj 
them  in  violent  resiscuncc  lo  the  finnl  Jccieiiin  of  the  highet  judicial  tribunM 
on  earth,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  all  the  rricnds  of  order  and  cDiuiiiutioMl 
government,  without  rcfcrenco  to  posi  political  diflcrcnccB,  to  organiie  thenb 
Bclve*  mid  nmrshnl  their  forces  under  ilie  glorious  banner  of  the  Vnion,  in 
vindiratiuti  of  the  Constitution  oncl  tho  auprcihacy  of  the  lawn  over  the  ad- 
Tocatea  of  fnetion  nod  the  champions  of  violence.  To  pivBcrve  ilie  CoiMita- 
tion  invitjalc,  and  vindicate  the  iiQprcinacvuf  the  lowi,  is  the  first  and  higbnt 
duly  of  every  citizen  of  n  frco  republic.  Tlic  peculiar  merit  of  onr  form  of 
goventmeni  over  all  otliciv  consii»ls  in  the  fact  that  ilie  law,  instrad  oTtha 
ftrbilrary  will  of  a  hereditary  prince,  prescribes,  defines,  and  proteota  oil  oar 
lighiB.  In  thiti  country  Iho  law  is  the  will  of  ihc  people,  embodied  and  ei- 
prcsscil  according  lo  the  fomu  of  Ihc  Conxtilation.  The  conrtH  arc  the  tri- 
tHinalH  proM'ribeJ  by  Iho  Constitation,  and  created  by  the  authority  of  iha 
people,  lo  doiemrin-!,  eiqionnd,  and  enforce  Ihc  law.  Hence,  whoever  lesM 
the  final  deciwon  of  the  lii^cst  judicial  tribunal  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  oh 
whole  Tepnbliran  system  of  government — a  blow  which,  if  succG^al,  wodl 
[dace  oil  our  righta  ilnd  liberties  at  the  merry  of  pnsnon,  anarchy,  and  vi- 
okocc.  I  repent,  therefore,  that  if  resistance  to  the  decisions  of  the  Snpr^N 
Court  of  tho  Unite<l  States— in  a  mailer,  like  the  points  decided  in  the  Diid 
Scott  cax>,  clearly  within  their  jarLsdiction  an  defined  by  the  CoiMitutien— 
•hall  In  forced  upon  the  country  as  a  political  issue,  it  will  become  a  dutiBtf 
Knd  nuked  issao  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  CotulitnlloB— 
the  friends  and  tlio  enemies  of  the  suprcmoL'y  of  the  laws," 
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qaestion  during  the  session  of  Congress  coniinenoing  in  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  Mr.  Douglas  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  eventful  chapter  of  Congressional  action  upon  her 
affidrs.  His  reports  and  speeches  at  that  session  contain  of 
themselves  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  concise  written  nar- 
rative not  only  of  what  took  place  in  Congress,  but  of  what 
happened  in  the  unfortunate  Territory. 

llie  House  of  Representatives  having  been  unable  to  elect  a 
speaker,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  waiting 
for  the  usual  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  houses,  and  their 
readiness  to  receive  any  conmiunication  from  him,  on  the  31st 
of  December  sent  in  his  usual  message.  He  thus  referred  to 
affiurs  in  Kansas : 

**  In  the  Territory  of  Kansas  there  hare  been  acts  prejndicial  to  good  order, 
but  as  yet  none  hare  occurred  under  circumstances  to  justify  the  interposition 
cf  the  federal  executive.  That  could  only  be  in  case  of  obstruction  to  federal 
law,  or  of  organized  resbtance  to  Territorial  law,  assuming  the  character  of 
iuiirrection,  which,  if  it  should  occur,  it  would  be  my  duty  promptly  to  orer- 
come  and  suppress.  I  cherish  the  hope,  howerer,  that  th^  occurrence  of  any 
•neh  untoward  erent  will  be  prevented  by  the  sound  sense  of  the  people  of 
Ae  Territory,  who,  by  its  organic  law,  possessing  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  domestic  institutions,  are  entitled,  while  deporting  themselves  peacefully, 
to  the  free  exercise  of  that  right,  and  must  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states.'* 

On  the  24th  of  January  President  Pierce  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  upon  Kansas  affairs.  He  thus  expressed  and 
defined  his  construction  of  the  purposes,  intents,  and  effect  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.    He  said : 

''The  act  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  was  a  man- 
ifeitation  of  the  legislative  opinion  of  Congress  on  two  great  points  of  con- 
■titational  construction :  one,  that  the  designation  of  the  boundaries  of  a  new 
Territory,  and  provision  for  its  political  organization,  and  administration  as 
a  Territory,  are  measures  which  of  right  fall  within  the  powers  of  the  general 
foremment ;  and  the  other,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  Territoiy,  con- 
ridercd  as  an  inchoate  state,  are  entitled,  in  the  exercise  of  self-government, 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  shall  be  their  own  domestic  institutions^ 
■object  only  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  duly  enacted  by  Congress  under 
it,  and  to  the  power  of  the  existing  states  to  decide,  according  to  the  pro- 
risions  and  principles  of  the  Constitution,  at  what  time  the  Territory  shall  be 
received  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  Such  are  the  great  political  rights  which 
are  solemnly  declared  and  affirmed  by  that  act.'* 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  various  difficulties  that 
had  occurred  in  Kansas,  and  also  the  attempt  to  put  the  Tope- 
ka  state  government  in  operation  as  the  government  of  Kan- 
sas— to  override  and  exclude  the  existing  Territorial  govern- 
ment.   He  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
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2)C0ple  of  Kansas-,  whenever  they  might  desire  it,  and  ■»««  bu£ 
ticic'iitly  niiniorous  to  cotwtitiito  a  state,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
conveiitioii  i'or  tlic  formation  of  :i  state  government,  prepara- 
toiy  to  ihcir  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  The  me*- 
Bagc  was  retiTred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  mean  time,  was  detained  at  Clerdand, 
wlierc^,  anil  at  Terre  Haute,  he  liad  boon  snfTcring  intenselj 
with  a  l>ronc)iial  a^Tcction.  So  protracted  was  hin  iUness  that 
he  was  not  alile  to  proceed  to  Washington  tmtil  February,  on 
tlio  Ilth  of  which  month  he  appeared  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  Ifth  a  large  number  of  documents,  called  for  by  a 
resolution  of  tlic  Senate,  were  received  and  referred  to  the 
TL'rritorial  Committee. 

On  the  1 2ih  of  March  Mr.  Donglns  inadc  his  elaborate  and 
celebrated  report  upon  Kansas  matters,  and  upon  the  powen 
of  Congress  over  the  Territories  as  ]>ahlical  commuiiitica.  Tlie 
report,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  a  few  days  later,  tn 
in  themselves  the  most  complete  and  concise  history  of  Kaniu 
affairs  «])  to  Ihat  time.  The  rcixirt  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
anil  a  motion  to  print  extra  copies  ivas  referred  to  the  C«m- 
niittco  on  Printing,  it  being  stated  and  understood  that  tha 
debate  kIiouIcI  take  jilacc  on  the  bills  when  reported  duringthe 
following  week. 
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select  from  the  report  some  extracts  referring  to  very  import- 
ant points,  particularly  that  portion  wherein  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  Territorial  governments  is  considered  as  a 
necessity  arising  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  admit  new 
states.     The  report  says : 

Your  committee  deem  this  an  appropriate  occasion  to  state  briefly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, the  principles  npon  which  new  states  may  be  admitted  and  'f  erritories 
organized  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  (section  3,  article  4)  provides  that  ^'new  states  may  bo 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.'* 

Section  8,  article  1 :  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers, and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  tho 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.'* 

lOth  amendment :  **  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.** 

A  state  of  the  federal  Union  is  a  sovereign  power,  limited  only  by  the  Con- 
■titntion  of  the  United  States. 

Tho  limitations  which  that  instrument  has  imposed  are  few,  specific,  and 
vniform — applicable  alike  to  all  the  states,  old  and  new.  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  putting  a  restriction  upon  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  state  which  the 
Ooostitution  h&s  not  placed  on  the  original  states.  Indeed,  if  such  a  restric- 
tion could  be  imposed  on  any  state,  it  would  instantly  cease  to  be  a  state 
within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
hwqoality,  would  assimilate  to  the  condition  of  a  province  or  dependency. 
Hence  equality  among  all  tho  states  of  the  Union  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  oar  federative  system — a  principle  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  as  the 
bans  upon  which  tho  American  Union  rests. 

African  slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies,  under  tho  sanction  of  the  Brit- 
Ub.  government,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it  became  the  supremo  law  and 
bond  of  nnion  between  twelve  slaveholding  states  and  one  non-slaveholding 
■tate ;  each  state  reserved  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  it- 
•df — to  continue  it  as  a  domestic  institution  as  long  as  it  pleased,  and  to 
abolish  it  when  it  chose. 

In  pursuance  of  this  reserved  right,  six  of  the  original  slaveholding  states 
haTe  rinoc  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery  within  their  limits  respectively, 
without  consulting  Congress  or  their  sister  states,  while  the  other  six  have  re- 
tained and  sustained  it  as  a  domestic  institution,  which,  in  their  opinion,  had 
become  so  firmly  ingrafted  on  their  social  systems  that  the  relation  between 
tho  master  and  slave  could  not  bo  dissolved  with  safety  to  either.  In  tho 
mean  time,  eighteen  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  federal  Constitution,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states, 
including,  of  course,  tho  right  of  each  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  it- 
self. In  deciding  this  question,  it  has  so  happened  that  nine  of  these  new 
states  ha\'e  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery,  while  the  other  nine  have  re- 
tained and  regulated  it.  That  these  new  states  had  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission, and  still  retain,  an  equal  right,  under  the  federal  Constitution,  with 
the  original  states,  to  decide  all  questions  of  domestic  policy  for  themselves, 
including  that  of  African  slavery,  ought  not  to  be  seriously  questioned,  and 
certainly  can  not  be  successfully  controverted. 

They  are  all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  law,  which,  by  the  consent  of 
tech,  oonftitotes  tho  only  limitation  upon  their  sovereign  authority. 
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Since  wc  find  the  ripht  to  admit  neir  ttates  ennmeraled  oinong  ihe  poim 
eKpresal;  delegate il  in  ihe  Coostitation,  tbe  question  ariseF:,  Wbenc«  does  Cm- 
gresB  derive  anlhorily  to  organize  lemporntj  governmentB  for  the  TptritoHca 
prepariMory  to  their  admission  into  Ihe  L'nion  on  an  equal  footing  niih  ibe 
□riginal  states?  Yottr  committee  arc  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  n^isming 
whii^li  dcilucea  the  jKiwer  from  that  other  chsuao  of  the  CoiulitDtion  whick 

B0J8, 

"Congress  shall  have  poirer  lo  dispose  of  andlnske  all  needful  rnlei  ind 
regulations  rcsjiccting  the  territory  or  other  properly  belonging  to  the  Uoiud 

The  language  of  this  claose  is  much  more  approprialo  libcn  applied  ta 
property  than  tu  t>erson3.  It  woidd  seem  lo  liavc  been  Gmplored  for  Ibe  patr 
pose  of  conferriuE  upon  Congress  the  power  of  dispoaiDg  of  the  public  luvb 
and  oilur  jtriptTl^  hilongiag  lo  Ihe  UniUd  Stnitt,  and  lo  maiie  alt  needful  rvla 
and  regulations  for  tliat  purpose,  rather  tlion  to  govern  the  people  iTho  ml^ 
parchttso  those  lands  from  Ibo  United  Stales  and  betomc  reaidents  ttienDB. 
The  word  "  territory"  was  an  appropriate  expression  to  designate  that  liica 
area  of  public  lands  of  which  the  United  Slates  hod  become  iho  omier  bf 
virtue  of  the  Itevolulion,  and  the  cession  by  the  several  stales.  The  addiliab 
al  words,  ' '  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States, "  clcariy  ih«r 
that  the  term  "territory"  wag  used  in  its  ordinary  geographical  kdm  la 
designate  the  public  domain,  and  not  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  body  of  Al 
people,  conslilnting  a  distinct  political  community,  who  have  no  reproeu^ 
tion  in  Congress,  and  conscquentlr  no  voice  in  making  the  laws  upon  wbidli 
all  their  rights  anil  liberties  would  depend,  if  it  were  conceded  that  CongRfl 
had  the  general  and  unliojited  power  to  moke  all  "  needful  roles  and  ren* 
latioDs  coacemiug"  their  internal  affiiirs  and  domestic  concerns.  Il  is  neAC 
this  clause  of  Ihe  Constitution,  and  from  this  alone,  thai  Congrcn  deriiM 
authority  lo  provide  f>>r  the  inrveys  of  the  public  lands,  for  securing  pre-4>^ 
tiou  rights  lo  actual  setllctl,  for  the  establishment  of  tand-officea  iii  tbittti' 
end  stales  and  Territories,  for  exposing  the  lands  to  private  and  pnblicHla, 
and  confirming  title?:  and,  in  short,  for  malting  all  ntrj- 
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thftt  Congress  deriveB  anthority  to  institnto  governments  for  the  people  of  the 
Territories  from  that  clause  of  the  Constitation  which  confers  the  right  to 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  or  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  United  States ;  much  less  can  we  deduce  the  power  from 
anj  supposed  necessity,  arising  outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  prorided 
far  in  mat  instrument.  The  federal  government  is  one  of  delegated  and 
lunited  powers,  clothed  with  no  rightful  authority  which  docs  not  result  di- 
rectly and  necessarily  from  the  Constitution.  Necessity-,  when  experience 
thall  have  clearly  demonstrated  its  existence,  may  furnish  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  hy  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  that  instrument,  hut  can  not 
afibrd  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  assimiption  of  powers  not  delegated,  and 
which,  by  the  tenth  amendment,  are  expressly  **  reserved  to  the  states  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  Hence,  before  the  power  can  be  safely  exer- 
cised, the  right  of  Congress  to  organize  Territories,  by  instituting  temporary 
goremments,  must  be  traced  directly  to  some  pro\'i8ion  of  the  Constitution 
conferring  the  authority  in  express  terms,  or  as  a  means  necessary  and  prop- 
er to  carry  into  effect  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically 
delegated.  Is  not  the  organization  of  a  Territory  eminently  necessaiy  and 
proper  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  people  thereof  to  form  and  mould  their  lo- 
cal and  domestic  institutions,  and  establish  a  state  government  under  tho 
aathority  of  the  Constitution,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  ? 
If  BO,  tho  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  organic  act  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment is  clearly  included  in  the  provision  which  anthorizcs  the  adnussion  of 
DBW  states.  This  power,  however,  being  an  incident  to  an  express  grant, 
and  resulting  from  it  by  nebessary  implication,  as  an  appropriate  means  for 
canying  it  into  effect,  must  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and 
oljects  of  the  grant  from  which  it  is  deduced.  The  organic  act  of  the  Ter- 
fitory,  dcri\'ing  its  validity  from  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  states, 
most  contain  no  provision  or  restriction  which  would  destroy  or  impair  the 
equality  of  the  proposed  state  with  the  original  states,  or  impose  any  limita- 
tion upon  its  sovereignty  which  the  Constitution  has  not  placed  on  all  the 
states.  So  far  as  the  organization  of  a  Territory  may  be  necessary  and  prop- 
er as  a  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
admission  of  new  states,  and  when  exercised  with  reference  only  to  that  end, 
the  power  of  Congress  is  clear  and  explicit ;  but  beyond  that  point  tho  au- 
thority can  not  extend,  for  the  reason  that  all  ''powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'*  In  other  words,  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  Territorj%  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  grant  from  which 
it  receives  its  validity,  must  leave  the  peoj^le  entirely  free  to  form  and  regup 
late  their  domestic  institutions  and  internal  concerns  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  when  they 
attain  the  requisite  population,  and  establish  a  state  government  in  conform- 
ity to  tho  federal  Constitution,  they  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
eqoal  footing  with  the  original  states  in  all  respects  whatsoever. 

["Ho  then  traced  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Society, 
and  of  the  Missouri  organizations,  and  proceeded  as  follows :] 

If  the  people  of  any  state  should  become  so  much  enamored  with  their 
own  peculiar  institution  as  to  conceive  the  philanthropic  scheme  of  forcing  so 
great  a  blessing  on  their  unwilling  neighbors,  and  with  that  view  should  cre- 
ate a  mammoth  moneyed  corporation,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sending  a 
sniBcient  number  of  their  young  men  into  a  neighboring  state,  to  remain  long 
enough  to  acquire  the  right  of  voting,  with  the  fixed  and  paramount  object 
of  reversing  tho  settled  iwlicy  and  changing  the  domestic  institutions  of  such 
state,  wcmld  it  not  be  dccmcid  an  act  of  aggression,  as  offensive  and  flagrant 
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as  if  ntlcmplcil  liy  direct  and  open  violence?  Il  i*  a  well-^etiled  prisripl* 
uf  i-onsliliitiunal  iavr  in  thiii  counlrr,  tlial  wliilD  nil  tlic  KlatM  of  the  ITDwa 
are  nnitiil  in  one  (ur  cvnain  purpwiei,  yet  cuch  Ktute,  iu  reipcct  to  «v«tf 
thing  vrhieb  aflivrx  iis  iloincntic  poliey  and  inLcnul  conccnu,  Bian^  io  tba 
relation  uf  a  fureitai  jioncr  tu  every  uUwr  Eiaic. 

Hcnco  no  cinte  has  a  right  to  jHUit  any  law,  or  do  or  anlhorliu  any  oe^ 
iritli  tlM  view  lu  inflnence  or  change  the  domeftic  iioljcy  of  ouy  other  Rate 
or  TprriUirf  of  tlui  Uuiun,  more  than  it  would  with  rffurcnce  to  France  or 
England,  or  any  vlhrr  furciRii  state  with  whirh  «-o  are  at  peace.  Indeed, 
ereiy  vlatv  of  tht)  I'liion  is  under  higher  obligations  to  obturre  a  friendly 
furtiuarnnce  nlid  i^dltoiih  comity  toward  coi-h  orhcr  member  of  the  cmtfedrr' 
acy  than  tliii  biwii  of  tiatioiiEt  ciin  impose  on  foreign  biuit^.  While  foruisa 
Ftaivs  nru  Ti<HtTniiicd  from  nil  arbt  oF  OKKteti^ion  and  iiiikiiulnesi  only  by  1^ 
iqiirit  of  coniity  whii-li  the  lawa  of  natioiin  I'lij-iin  nimn  all  friendly  powen, 
w(>  lutTC  u^duiulhI  lliu  additional  obligatiun  i<>  obey  tlic  { Jon stitu lion,  whldi 
wcurcH  to  (Tity  laaic  the  right  to  couirul  its  own  internal  aflaint.  If  itfaf- 
nnnee  to  doioeilic  idavetj  ran  juwify  JtussacbuiirtLs  in  ini-urjiorutintt  a  mam- 
moth cumjiuny  to  iiiHuciico  and  coiiirul  tliat  i|u«stion  in  uny  Male  or  Tenito- 
rToflhUUniiiii,  the  xanu  princililc  of  ni'liun  would  aulliiirixo  Pntncc  or  En- 
gland IO  luc  ihu  samo  mpnns  to  areomiiliali  the  satno  end  in  Brazil  or  Cd^ 
or  inlillocniitateAinf  tliiit  Uniuo;  while  it  would  license  the  United  Slain  to 
interfere  with  iiiifiloin  in  Kussin,  or  iKilyRnmr  in  Turkey,  or  any  other  (jb- 
nozloiu  in>liluiKiii  iu  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Bomc  iirineiplo  of  aclkn 
when  Muetiiini^  Irr  »nr  example,  wuuld  niithoriio  all  the  kiogdonif,  and 
cmpirm,  and  di'SimtLimf  loibeworhltociigiige  in  n  common  cniaode  aeainii 
reiHildicanism  in  America,  m  nn.  institution  qnhe  on  olinoxioiu  to  thtm  h 
ie  tlawTy  ii  to  ant  pmtlon  of  tho  ]«oph:  of  the  United  SiMta. 
ir  ublij;aiioiis  nrisiiij;  under  tho  law  of  nntioiiit  arc  no  imperatin  as  H 
t  our  duly  in  enact  ncatrality  lawK.  and  to  cx(Tt  ihc  whulo  power  anJ 
iiy  of  tlic  cxi'i^utii'e  lirnuch  of  tlie  govpniniL-nt,  intludini;  tho  annyand 
I  Tcslmining  our  ('ilizcni>  fnim  inlerfuring  wi^  the 
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The  material  difierence  in  tho  character  of  the  two  riral  and  conflicting 
movements  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  one  had  its  origin  in  an  aggressive, 
and  tho  other  in  a  defensive  policy ;  the  one  was  organized  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  and  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment of  a  distant  state,  whoso  internal  prosperity  and  domestic  security  did 
not  depend  upon  tho  success  of  the  movement ;  while  the  other  was  tho 
nontaneous  action  of  the  people  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tneatro  of  operations,  excited,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  to  tho  necessi- 
ty of  protecting  their  own  firesides  from  the  apprehended  horrors  of  servile 
insurrection  and  intestine  war.  Both  parties,  conceiving  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  their  respective  plans  that  they  should  l^  upon  the  field  of 
operations  prior  to  the  first  election  in  the  Territory,  selected  principally 
jronng  men,  persons  unencumbered  by  families,  and  whose  conditions  in  life 
enabled  them  to  leave  at  a  mementos  warning,  and  move  with  great  celerity, 
to  go  at  once,  and  select  and  oixupy  the  most  eligible  sites  and  favored  lo- 
cations in  the  Territorv,  to  be  held  bv  themselves  and  their  associates  who 
should  follow  them.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  scheme,  the 
Missourians  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  possessed  peculiar  advant- 
ages over  their  rivals  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Union.  Each 
family  could  send  one  of  its  members  across  the  line  to  mark  out  his  claim, 
erect  a  cabin,  and  put  in  a  small  crop,  sufficient  to  give  him  as  valid  a  right 
to  be  deemed  an  actual  settler  and  qualified  voter  as  those  who  were  being 
imported  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies.  In  an  unoccupied  Territory,  where 
the  lands  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  where  there  were  no  marks  or  lines  to 
indicate  the  boundaries  of  sections  and  quarter  sections,  and  where  no  legal 
title  could  be  had  until  after  the  sun'cys  should  bo  made,  disputes,  quarrels, 
Tiolence,  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  expected  as  tho  natural  and  inev- 
itable consequences  of  such  extraordinary  systems  of  emigration,  which  di- 
fidcd  and  arrayed  the  settlers  into  two  great  hostile  parties,  each  having  an 
indacement  to  claim  more  than  was  his  right,  in  oitier  to  hold  it  for  some 
new-comer  of  his  own  party,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  persons  belonging 
to  the  opposite  party  from  settling  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  result  of  this 
Btate  of  things,  tlic  great  mass  of  emigrants  from  the  Northwest  and  from 
other  states,  who  went  there  on  their  own  account,  with  no  other  object,  and 
influence  by  no  other  motives  than  to  improve  their  condition  and  secure 
good  homes  for  their  families,  were  compelled  to  array  themselves  under  tho 
banner  of  one  of  these  hostile  parties,  in  order  to  insure  protection  to  thcm- 
•ehes  and  their  claims  against  the  aggressions  and  violence  of  tho  other. 

[He  then  traced  minutely  the  history  of  all  the  elections  held  in  Kansas, 
the  charges  of  fraud,  etc.,  and  the  legality  of  the  existing  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  proceeded :] 

Your  committee  have  not  considered  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  examine 
ajid  review  each  enactment  and  provision  of  the  large  volume  of  laws  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  ui>on  almost  every  rightful  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  affecting  nearly  every  relation  and  interest  in  life,  with  a  view 
either  to  their  approval  or  their  disapproval  by  Congress,  for  the  reason  that 
local  laws,  confined  in  their  operation  to  tho  internal  concerns  of  the  Terri- 
tory, tho  control  and  management  of  which,  bv  the  principles  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  ver}'  terms  of  tlio  Kansns-Nebrasku  Act,  are 
eonfided  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  to  be  determined  by  themselves 
through  their  representatives  in  their  local  Legislature,  and  not  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  they  have  no  rcjjrcsentatives,  to  give  or  withhold  their  assent 
to  the  laws  u]>on  which  their  rights  and  liberties  may  all  depend.  Under 
these  laws  marriages  have  taken  ])lace,  children  have  been  bom,  deaths  have 
oecnrred,  estates  have  l>ccn  distributed,  contracts  have  been  made,  and  rights 
lunre  accmcd  which  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  divest    If  thecA  ckgl 
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be  a  iloiibt  tn  tTiwcl  to  the  vnliJily  of  those  Iiiwb,  powinB  out  <^  the  allc^ 
irT('t;uliirity  <>f  iIil'  clMlinn  of  tbc  members  oT  tin  LoBiElntitrp,  or  the  lawful- 
ni'-H  c>f  ihPiJHcf  where  its  i>ctwi<inii  ircrc  hrld,  irhirh  it  ii  competent  fur  anr 
triliuiiu!  tu  imiiiliv  into,  with  »,  view  to  its  decision  nl  tliix  dnv,  nnd  aftFr  tin 
rvnt  of  vTi-iits  Hhicb  bsvc  cdukJ,  it  miistlw  Hjuditial  qupKtion,  omvluch 
<'oii)nv!W  riLit  Iinvu  no  CHiirol,  ond  which  ran  be  dclcnninrd  only  bf  the 
cimrt]!  iirjiiiliif.  inidiT  the  )iruti.-cttnn  nnd  mnctiun  of  tlic  Conitiliitioti. 

When  it  WII4  )ini|H»cd  in  the  lam  Congrvio  Ui  annul  the  nets  of  the  Icpt- 
luliie  Hiuwtnliiy  irf'  MinniMila  iucorporatinK  cvrtnin  ruilrond  companin,  thii 
(inuniitiLV  ri'i'mnnl  againu  the  pnqiusiiiun,  and,  in«tcnd  of  niinuUing  the 
]iK':il  h-f.'i'luiiiin  of  tlie  IVrritoiy,  ivcvmiuciidcil  the  nytni  of  ihnt  fUbm  nt 
ilie  uriranic  net  uf  MinDCButn  which  rcscrrrn  to  Ci>nf*rcn  llic  right  to  diup- 
]iruiT  ill  Innii.  Tliut  nHxiromctulotion  wiu  hnniil  on  llic  thcDry  that  tbi 
l-iiljlu  of  the  Territory,  bcini;  cllizonii  of  the  ITniiei!  Ststrv,  were  wiiiiM  to 
ilie  iirivik'Ku  «f  .vlf-ttoveninuiut  in  olH-dienve  to  the  C'niiKtiiution ;  and  if,  u 
Ihc  cxi'n'iMi  of  tliiri  ri|;lit,  they  luul  uudc  viifC  and  juM  Inwit,  they  onght  to 
\u:  |H'niiilte'l  to  eiuny  nil  tbii  ailvalilnin.'a  reiHilling  from  them ;  vhile,  c  '*  ~ 
ciinlniiy.  if  they  lind  maile  unwise  nnil  unjuft  Liwii,  the"  -*■—'-'  -'-=-' 
ciiiisit|iti-im>  uf  their  own  acts  until  lliey  discovered,  i 

^I'he  re|Hirt  then  reviewed  llie  liiiitory  and  origin  of  the  Topckn  revalntiaa,  ' 
the  orKUiii/Hti'>ii,  olijci'tii,  nnd  ]Hiqi<M'*  of  the  *'Kannaii  I^ijniin.'*  qnotin|; 
fmni  tlie  hiiitiiry  of  nil  tlio  new  muxm  Ihut  nil  morcmcnt*  to  oiitablbh  new 
Ktutcs  mirst  lie  iii  Milurdinaiion  to  loi-nl  luw,  nnd  having  no  vnliditv  nnlil  «^ 
{■rutuil  Iiy  tbii  action  rif  C^igrew.  Hnviui;  elaborately  diHriuvGd  ilKMqa» 
tion^  the  rejiurt  nmchidnl  as  ftillows :] 

Tlii'^i'  fai'i:!  imil  ottieial  inpcn  prove  conclufiTely  that  the  profotMoa  ti> 
tbf  ]ii'[i]ile  of  Ciilifomia  to  iiolil  n  eonvenlion  and  onpinixe  n  rtate  gorm- 
iiii'iit  nri|>inai<-il  with,  ntHl  iluit  all  the  procecdinini  wiTe  hud  in  Fuboniiiuitiui 
iti.  ihi;  niiihoritv  and  iHi|ircniu<^  of  tlie  rsiKtin|;lo<'ul|;OTernment  of  tbelfer- 
'■''■'■"■  nnd  with  the  ai-iiroTal  of  the  excrutivo  covennntM 
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thej  are  entitled  to  enjoj  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  self- 
goremment,  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
obedience  to  their  organic  hiw  passed  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  that  in- 
ttmment.  These  rights  and  privileges  are  all  derived  from  the  Constitution 
tfarough  the  act  of  C/ongrcss,  and  must  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  in  subjection 
Id  all  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  that  Constitution  imposes. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  no  inherent  sovereign 
right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  annul  the  laws  and  re- 
sist the  authority  of  the  Territorial  government  which  Congress  has  establish- 
.  ed  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution. 

In  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  origin  and  history  of  these  Kansas  difficulties, 
yoar  committee  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  significant  fact  that 
each  one  has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  violate  or  circumvent  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
Kraska.    The  leading  idea  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act,  as  expressed  in  the  law  itself,  was  to  leave  the  actual  settlers  and  bona 
Jide  inhabitants  of' each  Territory  ^^  perfectly  Jiree  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,'*    While  this  is  declared  to  be  *Uhe  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act,*'  those  who  were  opposed  to  allowing  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  to  decide  the  Slav- 
ery question  for  themselves,  failing  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  immediately  resort- 
ad  in  their  respective  states  to  unusual  and  extraordinary  means  to  control 
the  political  destinies  and  shape  the  domestic  institutions  of  Kansas,  in  defi- 
ance of  tlie  wishes  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  Territory 
as  guaranteed  by  their  organic  law.     Combinations  in  one  section  of  the 
Union  to  stimulate  an  unnatural  and  false  system  of  emigration,  with  the 
new  of  controlling  the  elections,  and  forcing  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Territory  to  assimilate  to  those  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  were  followed, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  by  the  use  of  similar  means  in  the  slaveholding 
•tates  to  produce  directly  the  opposite  result.     To  these  causes,  and  to  these 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  may  be  traced  tlie  origin  and  prog- 
ms  of  all  the  controversies  and  disturbances  with  which  Kansas  is  now  con- 
▼■Ised. 

If  these  unfortunate  troubles  have  resulted  as  natural  consequences  from 
manthorized  and  improper  schemes  of  foreign  interference  with  the  internal 
•ffain  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Territory,  it  is  apparent  that  the  remedy 
nnst  be  sought  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles,  and  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  provision.^  of  the  organic  law.  In  this  connection  your  committee  feel 
■iiicoro  satisfaction  in  commending  the  messages  aud  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  Uuitcd  States,  in  which  we  have  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  will  l)e  maintained ;  that  rebellion  will  be 
crashed;  that  insurrection  will  be  suppressed;  that  aggressive  intrusion  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  elections  or  any  other  purpose,  will  bo  repelled ;  that 
unauthorized  iutcrmcddling  in  the  local  concerns  of  the  Tcrritorj',  both  from 
adjoining  and  distant  states,  will  be  prevented ;  that  the  federal  and  local 
laws  will  be  vindicated  against  nil  attempts  of  organized  resistance ;  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Territory  will  be  protected  in  the  establishment  of  their  own 
institutions,  undisturbed  by  encroachments  from  without,'and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rifjhts  of  self-government  assured  to  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  organic  law. 

In  view  of  these  assurances,  given  under  the  conviction  that  the  existing 
laws  confer  all  the  authority  n»c(^ssary  to  the  performance  of  these  im]>ortant 
dotios,  and  that  the  whole  avaiUble  force  of  the  United  States  will  be  exerted 
to  the  extent  required  for  their  performonoe,  yonr  committee  repose  in  entice 
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confideneo  that  pcac?,  and  leciiritj,  and  law  will  prerail  in  Kbbmi.  If  aay 
further  rvidencu  were  ncccatary  to  prove  itial  all  Iho  colliaiooi  and  difflcoltiM 
ill  Kansas  hnvu  been  |iro<liiced  bj  tha  achomes  of  rorcign  interference  wbieh 
huvu  buun  dL'rclu]ied  in  this  report,  in  Tioluiion  of  the  principle!  and  in  ettr- 
siun  of  the  proviniiin^  of  tlie  Kansaa-Nclinulia  Act,  it  may  be  fonnd  in  tlw 
fact  that  in  Kcbra-'kn,  to  which  tho  Emigrant  Aid  Socictiea  did  not  «xtnid 
their  oiMTutiunH,  an<l  into  wbich  the  Btrcom  of  emigration  wai  '     ' 

fluw  in  il!(  nsuul  and  natoral  channcli>,  nothing  has  occurred  ti 
neaco  mid  luinnuny  of  the  Torrilury,  while  the  printiplc  of  self-j^ 
111  oliedivDi^c  to  thu  Constitution,  has  had  fair  pUv,  and  is  quietlj  working 
out  its  i(-|^tiinate  reaults. 

It  now  only  remains  for  jour  committee  to  respond  to  the  two  ipedfie 
recummendntions  of  the  I'reiiidcnt  in  hta  B]iccial  meMige.     Thcj  ore  aa  fol- 

"This,  it  seeni!>  to  nc,  can  be  best  arcom]>Iisbcd  by  proridiog  that,  when 
the  inhaliitantsoTKanwuj  may  desire  it,  and  shall  be  of  Bufttcicnt  nnmben  to 
constitute  n  slalo,  a  ronvcntion  of  delegates,  dniy  elected  )iy  the  qiuli&d 
vol(>n(,  shall  ossvnihlo  to  frame  n  Conelitulioa,  and  thiu  prepare,  throng 
regular  anil  lawful  mcami,  for  ila  aJtnksion  into  the  Union  as  a  atate.  I  ift- 
apeetfully  re<'iimm('nd  tho  enactment  of  a  law  to  that  cHcct. 

"  1  recommend,  also,  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  to  defray  a^ 
expense  which  nmy  become  rcqniKiie  in  the  execution  of  tho  laws  or  CM 
mainlenanee  ofimblic  order  in  tlie  Tcrritoiy  ofKaiuns." 

In  complianeu  with  (he  fim  recommendation,  your  committee  Bi>k  leaTc  to 
n<]iort  n  lull  authorizing  the  Lcgiiilaturc  of  tho  Territonr  to  proTide  fay  law 
for  tlie  election  of  delegates  by  tho  people,  and  llic  assembling  of  a  conreft- 
tion  to  form  a  Cunntitntion  and  state  government  preparatory  to  their  id- 
raiwion  into  tlie  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  ai  loaa 
OS  it  nhail  njijiear.  by  a  census  to  be  taken  under  the  direction  ofiliegorertier, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  Tcrritair  contains  ninetj'thna 
thuii.tninl  fuiir  hundred  and  twenty  inliabitant*,  that  being  the  number  m- 
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majority  report  made  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  latter  gentleman  re- 
plied to  him  with  great  animation.  The  following  was  the 
dosing  part  of  his  speech : 

Mr.  Preeidont,  I  have  said  enough  to  bring  back  the  points  to  the  position  in 
which  I  left  them  in  my  fonncr  speech.  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  sen- 
ator from  Vermont  through  all  his  criticisms  on  the  majority  report.  They 
are  not  of  a  character  which  call  for  a  reply  at  this  time,  nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  detain  the  Senate  for  that  purpose  at  this  late  hour. 

The  senator  from  Vermont  has  explained  what  ho  meant  by  the  word 
''experiment'*  ih  his  minority  report,  the  natural,  and  perhaps  unaYoidable 
eonsequence  of  which  would  bo  violence  and  bloodshed.  lie  says  he  alluded 
to  the  experiment  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  by  which  the  question  of  Slayery  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  What  is 
the  olgection  to  leaving  the  decision  of  that,  as  well  as  all  oUier  local  and 
domestic  questions,  to  the  people  who  are  immediately  interested  in  it? 

His  objection  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  opposing  elements  and  in- 
flammable materials  into  collision  from  which  violence  may  be  apprehended. 
Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  all  other  questions  which  involve  the 
interests  and  excite  the  passions  of  men  as  well  as  the  question  of  Slavery  ? 
IXies  it  not  apply  to  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  to  railroad  controversies,  to  tax- 
ation, to  schools,  to  the  location  of  county  scats,  to  the  division  of  counties — 
in  short,  docs  it  not  apply  to  all  questions  of  legislation  which  affect  the  prop- 
eity  and  enlist  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  community  ?  H  the  objection 
be  a  valid  one  against  the  Nebraska  Bill  in  respect  to  the  Slavery  question, 
it  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  other  subject  of  legislation  in 
noportion  as  it  affects  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  free  governments  rest, 
and  which,  when  admitted  to  be  valid,  drives  us  irresistibly  to  despotism. 
The  argument  Ls  that  the  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion involving  their  social  and  domestic  systems,  lest  there  might  arise  a  di- 
Tersity  of  opinion  which  might  possibly  degenerate  into  quarrels  and  contro- 
Texnes,  and  terminate  in  violence !  Hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if 
tlie  people  were  allowed  any  voice  in  making  their  own  laws,  it  should  be 
confined  to  those  insignificant  questions  in  which  they  feel  no  interest,  and 
in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  probability  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  I 
Pkecious  boon — to  allow  the  people  to  vote  when  they  feel  no  interest  in  the 
question,  and  deny  them  the  privilege  when  they  do,  for  fear  they  will  differ 
in  opinion  and  become  excitc^i  about  it!  This  is  '*the  experiment" — "the 
Tioe  d  a  mistaken  law** — to  which  the  senator  from  Vermont  traces  all  the 
difficulties  in  Kansas  I  He  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  this  '*  ex- 
periment'* is  now  introduced  into  our  legislation  fur  the  first  time  in  respect 
to  the  Slavery  question  by  the  Nebraska  Bill  I  He  makes  the  Nebraska  Act 
a  far  more  important  measure — one  reflecting  infinitely  more  credit  upon  its 
anthor  than  I  ever  claimed  for  it !  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  same 
principle,  or  exjxjrimcnt,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  was  involved  and  afiSrmed 
m  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  incorporated  into  the  platforms  of 
the  Whig  party  and  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1852,  as  a  rule  of  action  by 
which  each  party  pledged  itself  to  be  governed  in  all  future  controversies  upon 
the  Slavery  question.  Did  not  the  acts  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories 
of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  try  the  same  "experiment  ?*'  Were  not  those  acts 
"based  on  the  same  principle  ?  Did  not  those  acts  *■  *  leave  the  people  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  o^n  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  with  the  guarantee  that,  when 
admitted  into  the  Union,  they  should  be  received  **  with  or  without  slavery,** 
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M  their  Comtitation  should  ptotUg  at  tho  time  of  mlmunoaf  Did  tMcdm 
and  Moodjjhi'd  rmilt  u:i  the  lutnnil,  and  pcrhapa  uuaroldablo  coiwequeiKM 
of  tlusi'xjwrhiimt  ill  IK'iD?  lUro  an}- such  conwqocam  roolted  Trom Ike 
lanK  ex|K'riiiuott  in  Xi'linulia  in  1851?  If  Tiolcnco  and  Uoodihed  are  the 
iiatnral  i'<iri!<i'iiiiunii-s  uf  duch  nii  experiment,  w)ir  liave  not  the  name  caoMi 
l>rodui-ml  tike  cffi-fls  cbcwhcrc  as  well  as  in  KanMu?  I  would  like  to  ban 
thid  ioquirv  anntrerud  liv  the  Hcnatur  fhini  Vormonl,  or  liy  the  tcnator  from 
New  YuTk'[^[r•  Kuwanrj.  who  has  endoricd  his  report  and  pledpd  himKlf 
to  rnaka  ipnil  its  jiibitiuns.  I  will  glTO  clicin  the  Iviiclil  of  mj  aiuwer  now. 
Tllurc  wvrc  no  Euiii^ant  Aid  Suvictiut  in  lUU.  'I'lierc  were  iio  organiaed 
interns  of  fordKa  iiitcrfuroiica  in  cither  of  thodo  Territiiriei.  The  Emi^raet 
Aid  Hotnctii'ii  Inirc  not  extended  their  oiienitions  tu  Nohroika.  The  "cx- 
fNMiniEnt"  iif  aeIf-]{i>Tumiiiont — that  "liru  uf  »  mii'tnkcn  law'' — haa  hodbir 
pinr  in  Nehroska ;  henre  nothin);  has  occurred  iu  ilmt  Territory  to  dytntk 
iho'peiuv  anil  ijiiict  of  tlie  inhalatanti.  On  the  coutintr,  in  KAnsaa.«hem 
there  has  K'en  iiTKanixcil  fbiciirn  inti-rfcrcnee — where  the  IHinigrent  Aid  Sik 
eietics  n>nrentrul<-d  all  tbinr  etTorts  to  eontrol  ilie  dumcftie  innitiitiona  md 
loeal  lettlslaiion  uf  tliu  l^nritory— viiitcni-c  nnd  Idoudshed  hare  reinlied  ai 
the  natural  iim<L'iiiii-necis  nut  of  tho  ■■viec  of  n  mistaken  law,"  but  of  their 
ex|)crinient  of  fureiisn  incorfiinmcu  with  the  doinestie  eonccriH  of  a  diuaDl 
Territorr! 

But  ilw  Bcnntiir  from  Vormont  has  made  nno  eonecoiinn  for  which  I  n- 
litrn  bira  my  ai-kTiowIiHli^n'iit^  lie  admits  t)int,  lir  tlic  I'luistitntiaii  of  the 
United  Staifs,  cacli  Hiaio  hai  a  rieht  to  deddn  tho  Klavety  question  for  it- 
wlf,  nnd  iliat  this  ri^ht  miild  have  lioen  exerelsed  by  tlM  people  of  ITaeiM 
when  they  sliniild  fnnn  n  Conutitntiiin.  ]iri>]NimturT  1<>  (heir  ailnlMitM  iMv 
thu  Uniun.  ovon  if  iliu  Kcbmi4ta  Dill  had  nut  rejicnlol  ilic  Mitwari  Oo*- 
I>njmi'i>'.  I  th;inb  him  fur  this  ndmifsion.  1  hofie  ibiiitc  with  wbuu  ba  acM 
will  C1I  liTM:  the  ]T<i|iusiii»n.  Tlicn  I  nuuld  lil..'.  to  Imve  liim  and  than  «x- 
pliiiu  wh.il  Inrni  the  re^fal  lin*  dune,  huiI  wIiv  tlu-y  dc^ir?  ta  havo  it  re- 
'  -Kil'i     It'  K]in-^:is  eoiild  have  lieenmo  n  KtiivcVlntuburun:  aa  well  ai  nor. 
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wherever  else  yoa  had  the  opportnnity,  that  bj  the  Nebraska  Bill  we  haye 
broken  a  covenant  which  dedicated  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  freedom  '*  for- 
BTXR.**  We  are  now  told  that  **  forever"  means  **  hereafter,"  and  lasts  only 
until  there  are  people  enough  to  form  a  state,  and  that  no  particular  num- 
ber is  required  for  that  purpose. 

The  senator  from  Vermont  attempts  to  ridicule  the  Nebraska  Bill  becaoso 
it  contains  a  provision  declaring  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  bo 
in  force  in  the  Territory.  He  desires  to  know  who  ever  doubted  that  such 
would  be  the  case  without  that  provision  ?  Who  was  ever  silly  enough  to 
•appose  that  the  Constitution  could  be  extended  by  law  over  a  Territory 
which  it  did  not  reach  without  such  law  ?  I  will  answer  his  question.  I 
will  tell  him  the  man.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Daniel  Webster — ^New 
England's  great  statesman,  whom  she  deUghted  to  coll  the  great  expounder 
of  the  Constitution.  Senators  who  were  then  members  of  this  body  have  not 
forgotten,  and  will  not  soon  foi^t,  the  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
CaBioun  upon  this  very  point,  in  which  the  former  contended  that  the  Con- 
sthution  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  over  the  Territories  without  an 
Act  of  Congress  to  that  effect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Carolin- 
ian insisted  that  the  Constitution  was  coextensive  with  the  limits,  and  cov- 
ered all  the  territories  pertaining  to  the  republic.  Without  endorsing  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  point,  Mr.  Clay  did  not  hesitate,  in 
deference  to  them,  to  adopt,  in  the  Compromises  of  1850,  the  identical  pro- 
Tision  which  the  senator  from  Vermont  now  attempts  to  ridicule,  under  the 
mpposition  that  I  introduced  it  into  the  Nebraska  Act  for  the  first  time  in 
onr  legislation.  I  copied  the  provision  from  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850  for  the  same  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  adopt  it,  although  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  I  never  did  concur  in  the  opinion  of  l^lr.  Webster  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  apply  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Congress  car- 
lying  it  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Sewanl]  before  I  close  my  remarks.  On  the  day  I  presented  to  the 
(Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  immediately  after  the 
minority  report  was  read  at  the  secretary's  desk,  he  rose  and  volunteered  the 
pledge  that  he  would  make  good  every  position  affirmed  by  it.  As  he  has 
the  floor  for  the  next  speech  upon  this  question,  he  will  bo  expected  to  re- 
deem this  pledge,  or  acknowledge  his  inability  to  do  so.  One  of  these  posi- 
tions is,  that  the  **  experiment"  of  allowing  the  people  to  settle  the  Slavery 
question  for  themselves  in  Territories  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the 
Union  was  introduced  into  our  legislation  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
thu  republic  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  and  that,  if  violence  resulted 
from  this  experiment  as  a  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable  consequence,  it 
was  the  ^*  vice  of  a  mistaken  law."  I  caU  on  the  senator  from  New  York  to 
snstain  the  truth  of  this  allegation.  I  desire  him  to  answer  specifically 
whether  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  did  not  leave  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  ))erfcctly  free  to  decide  the  Slaveiy  question  for  themselves, 
and  guarantee  their  admision  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
Constitution  should  provide  at  the  time  of  admission?  I  ask  him  if  he  did 
not  oppose  the  bills  for  the  organization  of  thofle  Territories  at  that  time 
for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  contain  the  Wilmot  Proviso  prohibiting 
•lavenr,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  did  contain  the  guarantee  that  they 
should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slaver}',  as  they  should  decide  for  them- 
•elves?  When  he  answers  this  question,  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain 
at  the  same  time  whether  he  did  not  stand  pledged  in  1852  to  sustain  the 
Whig  Baltimore  platform,  and  to  support  General  Scott,  standing  on  that 
platform,  **with  the  resolutions  annexed,*^  to  use  his  emphatic  language; 
mod  whether  thote  reiolatioDS  did  not  bind  General  Scott,  and  the  party  ffa\^ 
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porting  faim,  to  CMT7  ont  In  good  flddi  Dm  caaarraBfa*  BMiHW-aC  UW  "h 
nUMUnce  uid  in  principlef"  I  dcrfia  adiran  uvmroB  Am»  palMi,lB 
order  thu  the  Senate  m»T  jndga  bow  £u  Im  ndeena  hb  phdiB  to  VUB  (M< 
the  poddons  of  the  minori^  report.  ImmMUke  to  faw*  Ub«|Ub  A* 
ditfercate  between  the  "Bxperunent"  of  the  oomprftwilM  BMiUw  of  IHQ 
and  of  the  Euua^Nebruka  Act  of  1864,  in  allOTring  dw  paopla  to  teUi 
the  SlKTeiy  qoeidon  for  theaualTe^  mnd  whetbs  thu  prindplo  la  Mcfe  OH 
wu  eqeollj  the  "Tice  of  s  tnirtiken  lAwl"  If  he  riuU  unnrthttlMM 
regua  both  meiuares  in  the  nme  li^t,  Idxmldbe  Ktadfled  If  iNVfll^ 
^D  how  it  wM  that  he  vnitnd  with  the  Whig  putf  in  18fiS  to  nMnb  da 
"  Tke  of  that  iriiw.fcnn  Uw,"  and  now  calli  qwo  nil  ike  odda  and  n^ 
fiagmenti  andpottionaof  pMtkaand  iaa^  to  merge  elldmnaMiaaattat 
points,  and  form  a/uiM  with  Um  on  the  iidaied  nrint  of  trMkattam  tUi 
'^      -       ■     '      '^    -ntandlmMnter    lU 


e  of  a  miitaken  Inr" 

be  itportrajlng  the  boMitie*  of  negro  freedom  eBdcqnaU^,  a        

ting  the  propriety  of  iMxifldng  the  pclitieal  and  conKiWitioaal  tUtt  <l 
20,000,000  ofwhite  people  for  the  benefit  of  8,000,000  of  nagroM^MM 
be  glad  if  he  wonld  point  oat  the  adTUtagea  lAIeh  the  nagio  wlO  dMln 
from  the  admiwion  of  Kanioi  with  the  Topeka  Conitimtiaa.  That  CMril- 
tntioD  proridea  that  sa  long  aa  Kaniaa  ihall  be  a  Mate,  aikng  aawaMriDR 
and  grsM  grows,  no  negio,  ibsb  or  rim,  ahall  erer  lin  oc  luallw  ^« 
that  Conatitntion. 

Afr.  Sfeard.  Does  the  r^f"?'  wiih  me  to  anawer  now? 

Mr.  Douglai.  Ye»,  dr. 

Mr.  Seward.  Then  mr  annrer  la  that,  mch  bring  the  CoaaUlrtii%  kali 
wrong  in  the  ptemisee  that  I  am  denimu  to  admit  Um  Stota  of  KnMi  fe> 
the  benefit  of  tho  negro.     Kfmnnbefor  the  benefit  of  the  wUM  ~ 

Mr.  Doaglm.  Am  I  to  nndentand  the  aenator  that  be  haa  ahi 
«  of  the  negro  upon  the  groand  that  his  freedom  and  eqoaUMr  an  laMfr 
~    What  has  beeoma  ti  Ua  p«bi- 
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■aming  too  much  to  Tentore  tho  opinion  that  he  woold  havo  joined  in  thtt 
condemnation  ? 

Mr,  Sumner.  I  should  condemn  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dougias,  Then,  will  the  senator  approTO  in  the  Constitution  of  Kansas 
what  he  condemns  in  the  Constitution  of  Illinois?  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
senator's  response  to  this  inquiry.  If  such  a  provision  was  wrong  in  Illinois, 
ii  it  right  in  Kansas  ?  Had  not  the  Democratic  State  of  Illinois  as  good  a 
right  to  adopt  such  a  provision  as  the  Free-soil  party  of  Kansas  ?  Will  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  vote  for  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  firom 
New  York  to  admit  Kansas,  at  a  time  when  she  has  not  one  third  of  the  req- 
ttifite  population,  with  such  a  Constitution  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I  object  to  the  admission 
of  Kansas  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  on  <!ntirely  difiercnt 
gnrands.  I  affirm  the  right  of  Illinois  to  put  such  a  clause  in  her  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  of  Illinois  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  tried  slavery  while  a  Territory,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  nntil  we  found  that  in  our  climate  and  with  our  productions  it  was  not 
good  for  us  to  retain  it,  and  for  that  reason  we  abolished  and  prohibited  it. 
When  we  decided  that  Illinois  should  be  a  free  state  we  also  determined  that 
it  should  be  a  white  state.  We  did  not  believe  in  tho  equality  of  the  negro 
with  the  white  man,  and  hence  were  opposed  to  a  mixture  of  the  races.  The 
Constitution  of  Illinois  was  mode  by  white  men  for  the  benefit  of  white  men. 
The  same  principle  of  state  rights  and  state  equality  which  authorized  Illinois 
to  abolish  slavery  secured  to  each  other  state  the  privilege  of  retaining  it  if  it 
ehosc.  Tho  same  principle  which  authorized  Illinois  to  exclude  the  free 
■egro  allows  each  other  state  to  receive  him  if  agreeable  to  her  tastes  and 
consistent  with  her  interests.  We  are  perfectly  content  with  tho  practical 
operation  of  this  great  principle,  which  teaches  the  people  of  each  separate 
community  to  miml  their  own  business,  and  accord  the  same  right  to  their 
neighbors.  Hence  I  should  faavo  no  controversy  with  the  senator  from  New 
York,  or  his  political  associates,  in  regard  to  this  particiUar  clause  in  the  Kan- 
sas Constitution,  did  they  not  claim  the  right,  and  insist  that  it  is  their  duty, 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  tho  Constitntion  of  each  state  applying  for  ad- 
mission, and  then  either  to  admit  or  reject  the  application,  according  as  they 
may  approve  or  disapprove  the  Constitution.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  they 
daim  tho  right  to  inquire  whether  tho  Constitution  prohibits  or  protects 
dafery,  and  to  vote  for  a  free  state  and  against  a  slave  state.  It  was  on  this 
gnmnd  that  the  Northern  States  voted  against  tho  admission  of  Missouri  in 
1821^-one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise — ^because  the 
Constitution  had  a  similar  provision  against  free  negroes  to  the  one  in  tho 
Kansas  Constitution.  Hcnco  I  desiro  to  learn  from  the  senator  from  New 
Yofk  whether  he  and  his  sympathizing  associates  do  really  approve  of  a  con- 
Btitntional  provision  which  shall  deny  to  the  negro  forever  not  merely  tho 
right  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  accorded  to  the  white  man,  but  also  tho  right 
to  b've  and  breathe  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Seward.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  answer  now  ? 

Mr.  Dougkut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seward.  I  need  scarcely  inform  the  honorable  senator  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  anv  such  provision  in  any  Constitution  in  the  world.  I  never  did, 
and  I  never  shall,  vote  to  approve  or  sanction,  in  any  Constitution  or  in  any 
law,  a  provision  which  tends  to  keep  any  human  being — anv  member  of  tho 
human  family  to  which  I  belong,  in  a  condition  of  degradation  below  the 
position  which  I  occupy  myself  except  for  his  own  fault  or  crime. 

Mr.  Douglaa.  The  senator  does  not  appro>'e  of  this  position,  and  never  can, 
for  tho  reason  that  it  does  not  put  the  negro  on  an  equality  with  himself  I 
Then,  will  he  vote  for  admitting  Kansas  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  with- 


I 

i 


I 

* 


....vt  j»«.ni.ri  i.M|uaiiiy  Willi  liiniself.      Y« 
iiiittcd  with  the  Cmi^titutitui  \Nliirh  li:i 
iii'ixnx'S,  lM)th  t'rro  :iiul  >la\f,  un-  inn-v 
(t(  Kansas  hj  tlie  terms  of  the  instnim 
bility  of  this  result  on  the  plea  thiit  he 
^^            snnetion  the  Constitution  in  nil  its  pui 
of  his  party,  is  that  they  not  only  liuv( 
examine  the  Constitution  in  all  its  ])art 
ing  OS  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  it 
visions  wliich  degrade  the  negro  below 
abandon  all  the  principles  to  which  hh  1 
don  the  creed  of  the  ])arty  of  which  he 
ran  vote  for  his  own  bilK     The  Black 
founded  on  the  fundamental  principle  o 
and  privileges  between  the  negro  and 
and  guaranteed  by  a  law  Iiigher  than  tl 
In  your  creed,  as  proclaimed  to  the  wo 
admission  of  any  more  slave  states;'* 
To  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  I-aw ; 
To  abolish  the  slave-trade  lietwecn  th 
To  prohibit  slavery'  in  the  District  of  ( 
To  restore  the  prohibition  on  Kansas  : 
To  acquire  no  more  territory  unless  s 
That  is  your  creed,  authoritatively  pr 
evading  or  dodging  the  issue — no  Iow< 
KtancLby  its  ])rinciples  and  the  issues  a: 
have  acce])ted  them.     Let  us  have  a  foi 
then  let  the  verdict  be  ])ronouneed. 
Mr,  Seicartl,  You  will  have  it. 
Mr.  iJoHffias.  1  rejoice  in  this  assnran 
to  bring  his  troops  ti])  to  the  line,  and  t( 
to  be  no  lowering  of  the  ling — no  abai 
^                        There  ai-o  rumors  afloat  that  you  are  a1 
propose  to  surrender  cnoh  /•««  r.0  *\ -•  - 
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OBt  yoar  principles ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  bill  passed  in  yoor  Fusion  House 
to  repeal  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act — none  to  repeal  the  Fngitive  Slave  Law 
— ^none  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  between  the  states — none  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — none  to  redeem  any  one  of  your  pledges,  or 
carry  out  any  one  of  your  principles,  upon  which  you  secured  a  majority  in 
the  House  by  a  fusion  with  Northern  Know-nothingism.  Rumor  says  that 
Tonr  committees  were  arranged  with  the  view  of  keeping  all  these  questions 
in  the  background  until  after  the  presidential  election,  in  order  that  the  agi- 
tation may  be  reopened  ^ith  better  prospects  of  success  when  power  shall 
have  been  obtained  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  man,  who  has  not  been  crip- 
pled in  the  great  battle.  Would  it  not  be  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  this 
great  Anti-Nebraska  or  Black  Republican  party — which,  less  than  eighteen 
months  ago,  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which  no  quarter  was  to 
granted  or  received,  and  no  prisoners  to  be  taken — skirmishing  to  avoid  a 
pitched  battle,  and  get  an  opportunity  to  retreat  from  the  face  of  those  whom 
they  determined  to  hang,  and  bum,  and  torture  with  all  the  refinements  of 
cmelty  which  their  vengeance  could  devise  ?  Arc  the  offices  and  patronage 
of  government  so  much  more  important  to  you  than  your  principles  that  yon 
ftel  it  your  duty  to  sacrifice  your  creed,  and  the  men  identified  with  it,  in 
<»^er  to  get  power?  Are  you  prepared  to  ignore  the  material  points  in  issue 
for  fear  that  they  will  compromit  you  in  the  presidential  election  ? 

3fr,  Wade.  We  will  whip  you  then. 

Afr.  Dovf/las.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  a 
fiur  fight  on  the  issues  you  have  tendered  and  we  accepted.  Let  the  presi- 
dential contest  be  one  of  principle  alone ;.  let  the  principles  involved  bo  dis- 
tinctly stated  and  boldly  met,  without  any  attempts  at  concealment  or  equiv- 
ocation ;  let  the  result  be  a  verdict  of  approval  or  disapproval  so  emphatic 
that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood.  One  year  ago  you  promised  us  a  fair 
fight  in  the  open  field  upon  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act! 
You  then  unfurled  your  banner,  and  bore  it  aloft  in  the  hands  of  your  own 
fiiTorite  and  tried  leaders,  iivith  your  principles  emblazoned  upon  it.  Arc 
you  now  preparing  to  lower  your  fiag — to  throw  overboard  all  your  tried 
men  who  have  rendered  scrrice  in  your  cause — and  issue  a  search-warrant  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  new  man,  who  has  not  antagonized  with  any  body,  and 
whose  principles  are  unknown,  fur  the  purpose  of  cheating  somebody  by  get- 
ting votes  from  all  sorts  of  men  ?  Let  us  have  an  open  and  a  fair  fight. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  Chair.  The  galleries  will  be  cleared  if  these  demonstrations  ore  re- 
newed. 

Mr,  Douglas,  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  proceeded  from  day  to  day  without 
any  action  by  the  Senate  until  the  25th  of  June.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Seward  had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, proposing  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  state  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution ;  and  Mr.  Trumbull  had  prepared  a  bill  annexing 
Kansas  to  Nebraska,  and  milking  it  subject  to  the  laws  and 
government  in  force  in  that  Territory,  and  abolishing  the  ex- 
isting government  in  Kansas.  Other  bills  had  been  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Geyer,  and  others.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  introduced  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  whole  biU,  and  on  that  day  the 
pending  bill,  as  well  as  all  the  proposed  amendments  dxvd  ^?q^ 
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stitutes,  were  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Territorie*. 
On  the  30lh  of  June,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  (the  Toombs  BiU,  of  which  bo  much  was  said  in 
Dlinois  during  the  election  of  1858)  in  Ueu  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

In  the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  Mr.  Douglas  referred  to 
and  described  the  injustice  of  the  several  propositions  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  closed  a  comment  on  the  bill  to  admit 
Kansas  under  the  Topeka  Constitution  iu  the  following  words 
—words  which  be  fmthfiilly  adhered  to  subsequently  in  the 
Lecompton  controversy: 

"  Tim  qQcstiou  now  arises  whether  a  Coiutiintion,  made  by  a  pollcicil 
partj  without  the  Buthority  of  law,  anil  under  circuinBtaucea  which  aJfonl  no 
Bnfeguarda  aKniost  frand,  and  no  guarantee  of  fairness,  and  raises  no  pre- 
Butnplioiis  that  it  embodies  the  nishes  aoil  scntimenu  of  a  majority  oTiIb 
inhabitants,  lihall  ba  forced,  by  an  act  of  CongrcEB,  upon  a  whole  peofdc  ■> 
their  fnntlainvnlal  law,  analterDblo  for  nine  j'ears. 

"In  the  opinion  of  jour  committee,  wbentTer  n  Constitnlion  shall  be 
formed  in  any  Temtorj,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  M  ft 
state,  justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole  Ibcoir  of  our  npalili- 
ean  syalem,  imperatively  demand  that  the  voice  of  the  people  atiBkll  be  Sdlto 
expressed,  and  their  wiu  embodied  in  that  fuudiunental  law,  without  ftao{ 
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But  the  fell  spirit  of  fanaticism  would  not  permit  a  settlement 
of  the  question,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, when  agitation  and  excitement  was  the  sole  available 
capital  and  stock  in  trade  of  the  party  having  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  House  was  brought  to  a  direct  vote 
upon  it,  and  it  was  rejected — ^yeas  106,  nays  lOV.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  this  vote  was  made  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  on  the  3d  the  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed — ^ycas 
101,  nays  93  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Thursday,  July  3d,  the 
bill  passed  the  House — ^yeas  99,  nays  97. 

Both  houses  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  7th..  In  the  Sen- 
ftte  the  House  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories ;  in  the  House  the  Senate  bill  was  suffered  to  lie  on  the 
speaker's  table.  On  the  8th  of  July  Mr.  Douglas  reported 
back  the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state 
with  an  amendment — that  is,  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  it  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  Senate  on  the  dd  instant.  Afler  some  debate  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed — : 
yeas  30,  nays  13.  The  Senate  bill  was  therefore  before  the 
House  in  two  forms,  first  as  a  Senate  bill,  and,  secondly,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House  bill. 

No  action  was  had  in  the  House  on  these  bills  until  the  29th 
of  July,  when  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  called  up  a  motion  he  had 
inade  in  February  to  reconsider  a  vote  committing  a  bill  to 
annul  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas.  The 
House  having  reconsidered  the  motion  to  commit,  the  bill  was 
before  it  for  action,  thereupon  Mr.  Dunn  moved  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  what  is  known  in  legis- 
lative history  as  the  "  Dunn  Bill."  He  moved  the  previous 
question,  and  under  its  operation  his  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed — yeas  88,  nays  74.  The 
title  was  then  changed  to  read, "  An  Act  to  reorganize  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  and  for.  other  purposes."  The  bill,  when  re- 
ceive in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. 

This  last  bill  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Re- 
publicana  in  the  House.     It  was  an  extraordinary  effott  ^ 
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legislatioD.  It  abolished  treaties ;  invaded  New  Mexico  ;  re- 
enacted  the  Missouri  restriction  against  slavery ;  re-enacted  tha 
Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  legalized  slavery  in  Kansas,  New  Mexioo, 
and  Nebraska ;  and  declared  that  any  slave  who  might  have 
become  entitled  to  fieedoni  by  reason  of  having  been  carried 
into  tlie  Territories,  should  be  remanded  to  slavery  if  removed 
from  the  Territory  within  a  given  period  ;  and  ratified  uid  i^ 
proved  all  (ho  laws  of  the  "  Border  Ruffian"  Legislatnre  of 
Kansas  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such  aa  extraordina^ 
act  never  before  received  the  approval  of  either  house  of  CoB- 
gress,  and  tu  voting  for  it  the  liepublicans  voted  in  direct  ti^ 
position  to  their  entire  code  of  political  professions,  lb; 
Douglas,  on  the  Jith  of  August,  reported  this  bill  back,  with  * 
recommendation  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Dougltf 
made  a  written  report,  in  which  he  dissects  the  bill,  and  expoflA 
ivith  master-hand  the  absurdities,  and,  it  might  almost  b«  su^ 
the  still  titicat  ions  of  those  Republicans  who  had  voted  for  ii 
The  report  says ; 

Tho  first  Mciion  of  the  bill  proriilea.  "That  nil  thai  [miH  ofth 
of  iae  United  Slates  wbich  lies  between  the  parsllela  cil  thinf^x  di 
Ibirty  minutes  miJ  foi^  degrees  of  north  lutituiic,  and  which  ' 

ennleni  boundary  of  tho  Territory  of  Uluh  to  llie  Boulheasl  c  ._. 

nndemi  of  a  lino  thence  dua  louth  lo  ihc  eaid  pnrallel  of  thirty-clxdl 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  hy  tht  v 
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a  fall  knowledge  of  these  treatj  stipulations.  When  the  organic  act  of  Kan- 
saa  was  passed  in  1854,  the  parallel  of  thirtj-sevcn  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
Bonthem  boundary  of  the  Territory  instead  of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes,  with  the  view  to  the  preservation  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  these  Indians ;  and,  lest  injustice  might  be  done  to 
other  Indian  tribes  who  held  their  lands  under  treaties  with  the  Ignited 
States,  it  was  exprcsslj^  provided  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  bo 
oonstmed  to  impair  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  now  ]iertaining  to  the 
Indians  in  said  Territory,  so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include  any  ter- 
ritory which,  by  treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe,  is  not,  without  the  consent  of 
said  tribe,  to  be  included  withm  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
ttatc  or  territory ;  but  all  such  territory  shall  he  excejtted  out  of  the  boundaries^ 
and  constitute  710  part  o/the  Territory  0/ Kansas.'"  In  these  considerations 
Tonr  committee  find  insuperable  objections  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  proposes  to  include  within  the  limits,  and 
render  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory-  of  Kansas,  any  part  of  the 
country  which  is  thus  secured  to  the  Indians  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations. 

Nor  are  the  objections  less  formidable  to  incorporating  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  which  lies  north  of  the 
line  of  36°  30',  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  operation 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  That  part  of  New  Mexico,  containing 
about  15,000  square  miles,  was  purchased  from  Texas  by  one  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory for  which  the  United  States  paid  the  State  of  Texas  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lar. The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  contains  the  terms 
And  conditir>n.s  of  the  compact  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  for  the 
norchosc  of  that  Territory,  incor]>orates  the  same  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Jftexico,  with  the  following  guarantee  :  ^^  And  provided  further,  that  when  ad- 
wnUted  as  a  state^  the  said  Territory,  or  any  i)ortion  of  the  same,  shall  bo  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  pre^ 
scribe  nf  f.'ie  time  0/ their  admission*^ 

After  aiiscrting  this  great  principle  of  state  equality  as  applicable  to  every 
portion  of  New  Mexico  under  the  Constitution,  and  as  guaranteed  in  the 
compact  with  Texas  by  fair  intendment,  so  far  as  the  country  was  acquired 
from  that  state,  the  seventh  section  of  the  simie  act  provides  **  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  said  Territory  sliall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provis- 
ions oif  this  act" — thus  leaving  the  people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  now  proposcil  in  the  bill  under  consideration  to  repudiate  these  guaran- 
tees and  violate  these  great  fundamental  principles  by  annexing  to  Kansas 
all  that  portion  of  the  country  ac<iuired  from  Texas  which  lies  north  of  3G^ 
SO',  and  imposing  u]K)n  it  a  [>rohibition  of  slavery  forever,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  Januan-,  1S58,  R'gardless  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people 
who  may  inhabit  the  Territory. 

The  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  bill  is  in  the  following  words : 

"Sec.  24.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, and  also  so  much  of  the  thirty-second  section,  of  the  act  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  thirty-third  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  and  reaciU  as  follows,  to  wit :  *  Except  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved 
March  G^  1820,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slaver}*  in  the  states  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  comi>romise  measures,  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mcaninf^  i)l  xVi^^ 
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lid  oM  W  Irpi'laf?  slnwrviiilo  any  T.iritijn-  or  rtalP,  iwr  to  euluila  it  there- 
iVimi,  lull  tu  Wa\i-  tliu  jxiiida  tUvnioriMTTcisly  fn-*.'  Id  furm  aiul  repilatciliuir 
Jiiiiii'>iiu  iii^iitiiiiiiii'i  in  ilii-ir  uwn  way,  Mil>ji->t  uiily  to  tlw  CimMilution  of  ihe 
{  iiili'il  StiDi".  1  I'fiimilrd,  Tlint  tHitliinff  hcrviu  ciHilitiii(.il  yludl  lie  ronatnicd 
til  Tr\\w  IT  {lilt  ill  t'urrc  liny  law  in- n.-|!u1atuni  wliich  iiiayliare  esklod  niiir 
i<i  ilic-  iu1  vTilii-iStli  Kf  MuTi-li,  \»Hy,  ritlier  pniiciting^  ustAlilishing,  piuhibii. 
ill;:,  «r  nUili-liinp  <Jnvi.'iy,'  Le  uud  th«  mmc  if  lieruliy  Kjicakd  j  autl  lb«  miIiI 
■  iifliih  -^.'tion  Kf  wA  DKt  of  ilic  (till  uf  Maivli,  Ik^M,  U  hiit-liy  rvxltvd  anj 
•li'>-lun-il  M  \k  ill  Tiill  r<iivc  and  iflN-r  nlttiin  ibc  >BiJ  TiTriUiricii  tiS  KanrM 
mill  ^l'll^;l^l>a :  l'f<>ndul,  km-irtr,  Tlint  iiiiv  )K'rMin  lawfullr  Li-ld  iv  i«rvict 
ill  uiHii-r  iif  Kiiil  'l'(Triturii-rii.liall  nut  )■■  ilisi'huii.'Gd  Itiim  hkIi  wrvin-  by  rea- 
Miii  •ir>iii'1i  ri'iiuiil  and  iwiTul  iif  luid  L-itihili  Mi-lion,  if  sui-li  {ivriiiiu  iJ»iU  k 
j'>nii:iiiL'iiTly  n'niin'ud  fruiu  aui'Ii  Ti'tritury  iir  'IVTiitorii-ii  ]irk>r  tn  lliu  Ifi  Jai 
i>f  J;iiiiiiii'yi  lisi'';  unil  unv  child  iir  i-liildivn  Imni  In  i-iilier  <4  Miid  'iVm- 
ti>rii':<.  ■■!'  iitiv  ri-nin]i>  Inivt^itly  livlil  iii  HTvii-o,  If  in  like  inniiiiGr  n-nwiwl 
niiliuiii  ■uiiil'lVnil<jri>ii  licnin!  the  i-xi.imiiiut  uf  thai  diiio,  hhidl  not  >k-,  I« 
ri'iix>n  iit'iiiiy  tliiii;;  iu  lliivai'i,  miniii'iii;il<il  fmin  any  Mmin-  it  miglit  luir 
(iii'i'-l  liii'l  ihU  iii'i  iivivr  lii-(<n]in>«i'd:  Ami  jirvrutil/irii' r.Tiialunv  fUTfiu 
liin-rnlly  li  ■Id  t..  ^■■nii'c  hi  wiy  ihIkt  mui-  it  'rcrritory  uf  the  L'Rilvtl  Nato. 
and  iM'iiiiin;:  iiiiii  ciilivr  iliu  Trtritrirr  iif  Kniisas  <ir  Ni-lira>ka,  nmy  Iv  re- 
■•laiiiK'il  ntiil  roiiiiivi'd  tn  tlic  jwiwin  «r  |ilfli.T  wlitn.-  mrh  Kiriiv  U  dui-,  unikr 
uiiy  law  (if  ilii>  I'tiiuril  SmtuH  wliii'h  pball  In'  in  fuiri.'  upon  the  subject. " 

In  till!  ii]-ini<-ii  i>f  ynur  runiinitlu:  tlu'TC  nro  vuriim-i  iiniTG  nml  Mriouii  ch- 
jii-ti.iin  i<>  ibii  t^i'itlini  iif  llip  bill.  Iu  till"  lirM  {ilan-.  it  osi'rewlr  rojmdiiim 
iiiid  ■-iiiiili'TriiiK  Ibi'  fsjrPM  fundninminliiTini'ijilirsiif  H'lf.(»jTomim-iit  aiid  ttue 
r>[niiliiy  uliir'h  it,  nii>  the  gmnimiiniil  iibjii-l  uf  llio  KunMi>-^'i;liruiJcn  Ait  Id 
"  iitid  iM.ri«^  11.11 1-.  lis  ntliniu'd  in  Ihfl  followiui-  )iniviHiiti:  "It  Mn^ 
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MTfice  is  Iftwfallj  claimed  in  any  state  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
snch  fugitive  may  be  lawfuUy  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claim- 
ing bis  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  Act  (commonly 
called  the  Missouri  Compromise)  by  its  terms  only  applied  to  the  territory 
aoqniied  from  France,  known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  western  bound- 
afy  of  which  was  defined  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  18 19,  and  subsequently 
by  treaties  with  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  be  the  100th  meridian  of  longitude, 
while  the  bill  under  consideration,  under  the  guise  of  reviving  and  restoring 
that  provision,  extends  it  more  than  seven  degrees  of  longitude  farther  west- 
ward, and  applies  it  to  that  large  extent  of  territory  to  which  it  had  no  appli- 
cation in  its  original  enactment.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  fairness  or  truth 
that  this  provision  was  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  in  question  by 
the  ''joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,"  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  whole  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  state,  with  the  privilege  of  forming 
not  exceeding  four  other  states  out  of  the  State  of  Texas,  *'  by  the  consent 
of  said  state,*'  with  the  condition  that  **in  such  state  or  states  as  should  be 
finrmed  out  of  said  territory,  north  of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line,  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

It  was  left  discretionary  with  Texas  to  remain  forever  one  state,  and  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  her  territory  as  slave  territory,  or  to  consent  to  a  division, 
in  which  case  the  prohibition  would  take  effect,  by  ^'irtue  of  the.  compact, 
ftom  the  date  of  the  formation  of  a  new  state  within  the  limits  of  the  Repul>> 
He  of  Texas  north  of  36°  30'.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Texas  should  determine 
to  withhold  her  assent,  no  such  new  state  could  ever  be  formed,  and  hence 
the  prohibition  would  never  take  efiect.  All  difficulty,  however,  on  this  point 
haa  been  removed  by  the  act  of  1850,  purchatiing  from  Texas  all  that  portion 
of  her  territory'  lying  north  of  36°  30 ,  and  incorporating  it  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  with  the  guarantee  that,  **when  admitted  as  a  state,  the 
laid  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
admission.'*  Hence  all  the  territory,  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply 
the  Missouri  restriction  for  the  first  time,  under  the  plea  of  restoring  the  Mis- 
■onri  Compromise  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  is  protected  from  any  such  in- 
Tanon  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domes- 
tic affairs  in  their  own  way,  by  the  solemn  guaranties  contained  in  the  com- 
pnnnise  measures  of  1850,  which  blotted  out  the  geographical  line  as  a  di- 
Tiding-line  between  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and  substituted  for  it 
tiie  cardinal  principle  of  self-government  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  bill  under  consideration  does  not 
propose  to  limit  the  restriction  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Texas,  nor  the 
oonntiy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  but  extend  it  across  that  river 
over  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  which  was  never  claim- 
ed by  Texas,  nor  embraced  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  to  which 
there  is  no  pretext  for  otaserting  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  ever  applied. 
If,  in  the  application  of  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820 
(commonly  called  the  Missouri  Compromise),  over  so  large  a  district  of  coun- 
fay  to  which  it  never  had  any  previous  application,  it  be  the  policy  of  the 
noose  of  Representatives  to  return  to  the  **  ol)solete  idea'*  of  a  geographical 
line  aa  a  dinding-line  in  all  time  to  come  between  slave  territory  and  free 
territory,  a  perpetual  barrier  against  the  advancement  of  slavery  on  the  one 
hand  and  free  institutions  on  the  other,  the  measure  falls  short  of  accom- 
plishing the  whole  of  their  object  in  not  extending  the  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Your  committee  can  perceive  manv  weighty  considerations  founded 
*fai  policy,  although  wanting  the  sanction  of  sound  constitutional  prinfi.\^\«^ 
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nliich  might  be  nrgod  in  (kvor  of  snch  a  iDeaaare,  inacmadi  u  the  bmicr 
onra  creeled  from  oceBO  to  ocean — permitting  sluTcry  on  the  one  aie  ud 
(irohibiting  it  on  llie  oilier — if  nniTersally  acc|iiipsce(l  in  ami  religioiisjj  Ob- 
scrved  OS  a  pairi»tic  oflerinK  upon  the  aliar  of  onr  commoD  couqitt.  Kould 
put  an  end  la  (he  contniversy  loreier,  unil  form  a  bond  •>(  peoo:  uul  brcul>- 
crhood  in  llie  falare.  Bat,  unibrciuuitely,  when  this  expedient  was  propcanl 
bjlhc  Senate  iu  1H4S,  it  was  iadif^aQtljr  repadiated  b;  the  lloiuo  oTRcpn- 
eenlntires,  anil,  as  a  cooseqaeace,  the  wbolo  counlry  was  planged  JDlo  » 
whirlpool  of  lioctioiinl  strife  and  aogry  crimination,  which  alarmed  the  gico- 
csl  and  purest  patriots  of  the  iand  for  the  aafety  of  the  republic.  KOi  wH 
on!}'  rescued  from  the  impending  perils  by  the  odoptioii  of  the  compnmiin 
mcasdrea  of  1850,  which  abandoned  the  polie;  of  a  geographical  Ime,  ai 
suhtititiited  for  it  the  great  priuciplca  of  self-government  and  stale  eqomlitf  la 
olwdienic  to  tlio  federal  CoMtitulion.  In  vie*  of  the  history  of  the  n  " 
ymir  torn  mil  I  IT  fim  jierceiTe  no  aafety  in  the  future  except  la  a  strict  an 
li^Li '.Is  lil.'liii  u-  iliu  true  principles  of  the  Conititulion  as  embodied  in  (M 
ill'i-tijK'iii  ■■!'  ^li'iT  unfortunate  cantTOTersy,  and  adopted  by  tbo  wbolo  um 
try  jis  [uk-  i>l  iii'uni),  lobe  applied  in  al!  mi urc  time,  when  in  iheprogTHsrf 
eiouia  it  sliLiiild  lie  ncecasoT}  to  organiio  Terrilodea  or  admit  new  nan 
ThcKaoiiu-Xebra&kBAet  was  the  logical  scciuence  ol 
iires  of  IHSn,  and  rcnderod  imperatively  neceiisary  in  order  u 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  self-goTcmment  and  alatc  equality  ia  the  m 
iioiion  of  Territorie.'i  and  admission  uf  new  states.  Fur  ibeae  reBaont 
commiltee  can  not  eooear  with  the  Ilonse  of  IteprCBCUlativci  in  the  pn 
tion  to  blot  out  from  the  organic  act  of  Kansna  and  Nebraska  those  eac 
provisions  and  cardinal  principles,  the  faithful  obscrrancc  of  which  can  i 
presorw?  the  just  riglita  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories,  and 
[Birtcp,  unity,  and  fraternity  of  the  republic.  The  great  object  ii 
ilie  Sl^iicn.'  ijiio^lion  from  tlic  bolls  of  Concrcss,  and  rcmnni]  it 

[[i  ■  |j  rijile  of  ihi'  several  slales  and  Territories,  sobject  to  no  other  CK 

II  those  imposed  by  tbo  Coiutitution  uf  tho  Unil«d  8 


thepaA 
nalidl»- 
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•f  the  organic  act  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  extended  the  prorisions  of  the 
Fogitire  Slave  Law  to  both  of  those  Territories. 
[After  quoting  the  15th  and  16th  sections  of  the  bill,  the  report  continaes :] 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  sections  recognize  the  validity  and  bind- 
ing force  of  the  entire  code  of  laws  enacted  at  the  Shawnee  Mission,  bj  the 
L^isUture  of  Kansas  Territory,  and  provide  for  the  faithful  execution  of  all 
those  enactments  except  the  criminal  code.  All  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
stables, sheriff's,  and  all  other  judicial  and  ministerial  officers  now  in  office, 
are  required  to  continue  to  exercise  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  All  these  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor,  three  judges, 
secretary,  and  marshal,  and  district  attorney,  were  elected  or  appointed  un- 
der the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  while  their  powers,  func- 
tions^  and  duties  are  all  prescribed  by  those  laws  and  none  others.  These 
officers  are  all  reciuired  to  continue  to  jjerform  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  by  observing  and  enforcing  all  the  laws  enacted  at  the  Shawnee  Mis- 
skm,  except  the  criminal  code.  **  All  suits,  process,  and  proceedings,  civil 
and  criminal,  at  law  and  in  chancery,  and  all  indictments  and  informations 
which  shall  be  pending  and  undetermined  in  the  courts  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  or  New  Mexico  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  remain  in  said 
courts  where  pending,  to  be  held,  tried,  prosecuted,  and  determined  in  such 
courts  AS  THouon  this  act  had  not  been  passed."  The  election  laws,  and 
the  laws  concerning  slaves  and  slavery,  and  all  laws  protecting  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  and  affecting  all  the  relations  of  life,  are  recognized  as 
▼mlid  and  required  to  be  enforced,  excepting  criminal  prosecutions,  bt 
nrpoRMATioN  OR  INDICTMENT,  foT  violating  or  disregarding  the  laws  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  all  such  prosecutions  are  required  to  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed, nnd  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  no  new  prosecutions  are  to  bo 
commenced  for  **any  violation  or  disregard  of  said  legislative  enactments  at 
any  time.*'  Such  is  the  legislation  provided  for  in  these  two  sections  of  the 
bilL  They  recognize  the  validity  of  the  laws  enacted  at  Shawnee  Mission, 
and  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  all  of  them  except  in  cases  of  criminal 
proeecntion.  Your  committee  are  unable  to  perceive  how  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  would  restore  ireace,  quiet,  and  security  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  in  that  Territory  organized  bands- of  law- 
less and  desperate  men,  who  arc  in  the  constant  habit  of  perpetrating  deeds 
of  Tiolencc — murdering  and  ]>Iundering  the  inhabitants,  stealing  their  prop- 
erty, burning  their  houses,  and  driving  peaceable  citizens  from  the  polls  on 
election  day,  and  even  from  the  Territory.  The  remedy  proposed  in  the 
bill  is  to  grant  to  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  a  full  license  in  the  future  to  continue  their  bloody  work. 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  Kansas  by  which  murder,  robbery,  larceny,  ar- 
son, and  other  crimes  known  to  the  criminal  codes  of  all  civilized  states,  can 
be  punished,  except  under  the  code  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  at 
the  Shawnee  Mission.  The  provisions  of  **  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of 
Crimes  against  the  United  States,"  approved  April  30, 171K),  are,  by  its  terms, 
confined  in  its  ap])lication  to  such  crimes  as  shall  be  committed  ^'  within  any 
fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  any  other  place  or  district  of  country 
nnder  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,"  and  **upon 
the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
state,"  but  has  never  been  held  or  construed  to  apply  to  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  "to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  nnd  offenses  committed  within  the  Indian  boundaries," 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  1 71K)  to  the  Indian  countr>',  but  ex- 
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.  <..l  li^i'  rnnnCrr  placed  unilDr  llie  jnriBdirlion  of  aTcrritoiial  jcOTGnuMnt, ii 
I    <      1  >  Li.'  '-  iiiiiJiT  tbc  sole  and  exclusive  J uriadictiun  of  Ihc  Uiiilcd  Statei,' 

,     ii'>  Iciripcr  suliject  to  the  proviaiona  of  cither  of  thp  aborc-eited  a«i. 
I  I:  .-  II  >uUl)e  scon  HialiTthebilirrom  thelloasaorKcpru'scatatireBthonld 

:i  \:i\\  tvuli  tlie  jirovisiatLS  grunting  a  general  amnesty  iu  reaiecl  to  ill 

I  .■■:  .  1  mil.,  n'll  uiiiimited  Ucenso  in  ihc  fnturo  to  perpetrate  each  ontTBpei 
.:  [!  .1  <  '  'I  I  .  I  I : I— lone  might  instigate,  there  would  be  do  law  in  force  la 
l\  II.- 1-  I  ■■  I    I  I  'i  I  In-  guilty  or  proteet  the  innocent 

iii.i~iir.ji  ^1  .1-  ill"  Huusc  ofReprescnlatiTeE,  by  the  pRGsagc  of  the  tnllnnder 
,  ui.^i.J,.]  j[i„ii,  uij J  ihi!  Senate,  bj  its  bill  for  the  admission  of  Eanut  into 
the  L'uiun,  hiv\e  each  recognized  tbe  validity  of  the  laws  cnocled  by  the  Ki>- 
SOB  Le^islnturtt  lit  SbitwDco  MiEsiun,  bo  for  aii  ihey  are  consistent  irith  llw 
Const  it  111  ion  and  the  organic  act,  and  aflinned  llie  propriety  and  dm;  of  e*- 
luri'iiiK  llii"  ^iinio,  except  in  certain  speeifird  cnscs,  it  becomes  impoitanl  Id 

i '    I'     1  .Mi'iit  of  the  differences  of  ogiinion  between  the  House  «f 

I  K.l  ilie  Senate,  in  rciipoci  to  the  parttcalor  laws  which  00^ 

!.     Tbc  Senate  has  already  declared  in  the  bill  for  tbe  •((- 

.  ,  .  !.  I  .1  into  the  Union  that  nil  laws  and  enactments  in  eaid  Tn- 
i,...^j.  V. '  ..  ii  .11  .  i-<.|iugnaiit  to,  or  in  conflict  with,  the  great  principla  ofUb- 
iriy  ;i]id  Jii.-.iiL'i',  as  i;iiaranloed  by  the  Cunsiirutioa  of  the  Uniicd  SUUiud 
the  organic  act,  and  coihoilied  in  die  ISili  section  uf  that  bill,  shall  be  adl 
and  void,  and  that  notko  ench  shall  ever  be  cnforecd  or  execntel  in  aaid  Tw- 
it Li  true  tbiLt  there  ia  apparently  another  point  of  difference  between  IlM 
two  liuusei',  arising  mil  of  the  qucslton  whether  the  people  of  Kanaas  altallla 
authorized  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conventiun  (with  proper  and  8Hlid«ctBi7 
safeeuards.  against  fiand,  violonco,  and  illegal  voting),  and  form  s  CoOKiU^ 
tion  and  state  guvcmmcnt  preparatory  to  their  admivion  into  Ihc  Unicrn,  or 
whether  the  Territory  shall  be  reargaiiizcd  in  accordant^e  Kith  the  pi  ' ' 
uf  ihc  hill  frnm  tbc  IIouso,  and  Icfi,  for  some  years  lo  come,  in  Ihi 
While  the  IIOQse  of  Kcpresenin lives  has  recently  cxpretwcd  it 
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•  iiud  proBecntioDS  on  charges  of  treason  in  Kansas,  or  for  yiola- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  accused  parties  discharged. 

To  the  Army  Bill  the  House  attached  a  clause  that  no  part 
of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  should  be  employed 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  any  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature ; 
requiring  the  President  to  disband  the  armed  militia  of  the 
Territory,  to  recall  all  the  United  States  arms  therein  distrib- 
uted, and  to  '^prevent  armed  men  going  into  the  Territory  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  or  resistance  of 
real  or  pretended  law." 

These  provisions  the  Senate  struck  out  of  the  bills.  The 
House  refused  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  insisted  on  their  action.  Finally,  the  House  yield- 
ed, except  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Bill ;  and,  though  various 
committees  of  conference  were  held,  no  agreement  was  had, 
and  Congress,  on  the  18th  of  August,  adjourned  without  pass- 
ing the  Army  Bill. 

The  President  convened  Congress  next  day,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  both  houses  urging  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  army.  The  old  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
was  revived,  and  a  new  one  was  introduced ;  but  the  House  in- 
sisting on  its  Kansas  legislation,  both  failed  under  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  houses.  At  last,  on  a  third  bill|  on  the 
30th  of  August,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  98,  receded 
from  its  position,  and  the  bill  passed.  Congress  adjourned  the 
same  day  without  any  legislation  for  Kansas. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LECOMPTON  CONTKOVKESY. 

The  Lecompton  controversy  was  the  most  severe  and  pain- 
ful that  has  ever  attended  Mr.  Douglas's  public  career.  It 
was  also  one  that  elicited  from  him  a  greater  exhibition  of  his 
native  abilities  than  any  other  of  the  many  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  In  1846  he  took  the  high  strong  ground  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  declared  at  Baltimore  upon  the  Ore- 
gon Boundary  question.  He  sustained  the  President  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  President  Polk,  however,  induced  by 
high  and  patriotic  motives,  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  t)io  Ireaty-nutkioif  poTer,  aoA 
disposed  of  that  question  by  abimdoniDg  £4°  40'  and  oocepUi^ 
49°.  Upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  5Ir.DougIaa  took  ground 
in  favor  of  extending  and  renewing  t^e  line  of  36°  30'  as  a  aeu 
tlement  of  the  Shivery  qnestion.  He  succeeded.  In  ihe  fieroa 
controversies  on  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill  he  renewed  time 
and  again  the  propoeition  to  extend  the  Missouri  CotnproauM 
IJDO  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific;  his  eSbrts  proved  unavaili^ 
and  that  bill  passed.  In  1830  he  had  supported  and  defendaA 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  compromise  acts  of  that  ycv 
— defended  them  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  and  hostile  meeU 
ing  at  Chicago,  and  succeeded.  In  1854  he  had  carried  througfa 
successfully  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and,  through  vtdtuiev 
and  denunciation  at  home  and  throughont  the  North,  haA 
maintained  with  nnfattering  nerve  the  rectitude  of  hin  condoob 
In  1650  lie  liad  canvassed  Illinois  from  one  end  tu  the  Qihefy 
urging  the  clectioD  of  Mr.  Biiehanan  upon  the  ground  that  Um 
Democratic  party  and  its  candidates  were  pledged  in  the  auMt 
solemn  manner  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  Territorica  tlu  i 
right  of  having  slavery  or  not,  as  they  of  their  own  free  actiaa , 
might  dotei-mine.  In  answer  to  the  cry  that  came  op  thiDt 
every  Republican  orator — and  in  Illinois  the  leading  nten  of 
that  party  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  on  the  Manip— 
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Such  a  man  was  Robert  J.  Walker.  When  tendered  the  office 
he  peremptorily  declined  it.  It  was  a  position  in  which  there 
was  little  credit  to  be  gained,  and  a  vast  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  vexation.  Those  who  had  previously  gone  there 
had  failed,  and  failed  most  miserably ;  indeed,  much  of  the 
trouble  that  had  existed  might  have  been  traced  to  the  incom- 
petency, personal  unfitness,  or  corruption  of  those  who  had 
been  selected  as  governors.  Mr.  Douglas  was  particularly 
anxious  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  took  aii  act- 
ive part  in  inducing  him  to  consent  to  go  to  Kansas  as  gov- 
ernor. After  long  and  serious  consideration,  Mr.  Walker  ac- 
cepted the  office ;  in  so  doing,  he  placed  a  condition  on  file 
that  he  was  to  be  governor  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  to 
tell  the  people  of  Kansas  that  they  should  have  the  pri\dlege 
of  yoting  directly  for  or  against  any  Constitution  that  might 
be  prepared  for  them.  He  proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  in  his 
speeches  he  repeated  this  pledge,  and  in  so  doing  stated  that 
he  made  it  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  President 
and  his  cabinet ;  and  that,  unless  the  Constitution  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  he  should  en- 
&avor  to  defeat  it  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  Illinois,  by  speeches  delivered  at  various 
parts  of  the  state,  referred  to  Governor  Walker's  course  as  a 
proof  that  the  pledges  he  had  made  during  the  previous  year, 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  faithfully  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
E[ansas-Nebraska  Act,  were  about  to  be  redeemed  to  their 
letter. 

When  the  convention  met  in  Kansas,  and  while  it  was  in 
session,  it  became  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
led  on  by  fanatical  and  turbulent  spirits,  would  not  participate 
in  forming  a  state  government.  While  this  was  to  be  regret- 
ted, yet  no  person  in  Illinois  believed  that  the  convention 
would  attempt  to  adopt  a  Constitution  without  providing  for 
its  submission  to  the  people.  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  sol- 
emnly pledged,  in  writing,  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Douglas  had  justified  the  course  of  Governor 
Walker  and  the  administration.  ^VTien  Congress  met,  in  De- 
cember, 1857,  the  President's  Message  indicated  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  peace,  the  administration  would,  in  the  event  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  being  presented,  urge  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  tliat  Constitution. 

0 
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The  President's  Message  was  comnniiiicated  on  the  8th  of 
December ;  after  it  was  read,  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  to  express  Ids  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Kansas,  in  which  he  was  constrruaed  to  say  he  dif 
fered  n*ith  the  President  to  some  extent.  On  the  nest  day  he 
addressed  the  SonatB  in  the  speech  of  which  some  extracts  are 
given  as  follows : 

Mr.* President, — When  ;eaterday  llie  Fre»dent'a  McBiogo  w  read  at  tha 
clerk's  dfsk,  I  lica>rd  it  bat  imperfcclly,  and  I  was  of  the  impreaair>n  ihal  (ba 
President  of  lliu  United  States  hnd  approved  and  cndoreed  the  nction  of  tk> 
Iioronipton  Convention  in  Kansan.  Under  that  impitHBion,  1  felt  it  my  dg^ 
e  thnt.  while  I  concurrod  in  the  general  views  of  the  mcaiaee,  tb^  h 
"  '  -•        .  entirely  ffit- 


fur  aa  it  approvcJ  or  eadoiaod  tho  action  of  that 

Bcnlod  from  it,  and  wonld  svail  myself  of  an  early  opporlnnily 

reasons  fur  my  dissenL     Upon  a  mora  careful  mid  critical  eia 

the  mc^suRe,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  StitH    i 

h&9  not  recommended  that  Congress  shall  paus  a  law  to  receiro  Ifinaw  iiM   i 

the  Union  under  tho  Constilntion  formed  at  Lc<:omptoiL     It  is  tms  that  iV  4 

tono  of  ilio  m=3^go  indicates  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  tho  PreudcaU  H  ■ 

sign  a  bill,  if  wc  shall  see  proper  Co  pass  one,  receiving  Kansas  into  the  UoIm  V 

nnder  that  Constitution.     But,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  of  preat  significance,  aDdanp  | 

thy  of  consideration,  thnt  the  PresidODt  has  refrained  from  any  enif 

of  tho  convention,  and  from  any  rocommeadation  aa  to  the  eonrae 

should  pitriiQU  with  regard  to  the  Constitution  there  formed. 

Tho  mi^^-iago  of  tlie  President  has  made  on  argument — an       

argument,  iii  my  opinion — against  that  Consiitntion,  wliicb  thowa  dtml^, 
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tion  calmly  and  fairlj,  to  860  whether  or  not  we  can  properly  receive  Kansas 
into  the  Union  with  the  Constitution  formed  nt  Lccompton. 

The  President,  after  expressing  his  regret,  and  mortification,  and  disap- 
pointment that  the  Constitution  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  people  in  pur- 
raance  of  his  instructions  to  Governor  Walker,  and  in  pursuance  of  Grovemor 
Walker's  assurances  to  the  people,  says,  however,  that  by  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act  the  Slavery  question  only  was  required  to  be  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  remainder  of  the  Constitution  was  not  thus  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted. He  acknowledges  that,  as  a  general  rule,  on  general  principles,  the 
whole  Constitution  should  be  submitted ;  but,  according  to  his  understanding 
of  the  organic  act  of  Kansas,  there  was  an  imperative  obligation  to  submit 
the  Slavery  question  for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  but  no  obligation  to 
submit  the  entire  Constitution.  In  other  words,  he  reganls  the  organic  act, 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  as  having  made  nn  exception  of  the  Slavery  clause,  and 
provided  for  the  disposition  of  that  question  in  a  mode  different  from  that  in 
which  other  domestic  or  local,  as  contradistinguished  from  federal  questions, 
should  bo  decided.  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  Mith  profound  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  I  conceive  that  on  this  jioint  he  has  com- 
mitted a  fundamental  error — an  error  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  argument  on  this  matter.  I  can  well  understand  how  that  distinguish- 
ed statesman  came  to  fall  into  this  error.  He  was  not  in  the  country  at  the 
time  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed ;  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  .controversy 
and  the  discussion  that  took  place  during  its  passage.  He  was  then  re])re- 
scnting  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the  country  witli  great  wisdom  and  dis- 
tinction at  a  foreign  court.  Thus  deeply  engrossed,  his  whole  energies  were 
absorbed  in  conducting  great  diplomatic  questions,  that  diverted  his  attention 
from  the  mere  Territorial  questions  and  discussions  then  going  on  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  before  the  people  at  home. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  may  well  have  fallen  into  an  error,  radical 
and  fundamental  as  it  is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  and 
the  principle  asserted  in  it. 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  authors  and  support- 
en  of  that  bill  when  it  was  brought  forward  ?  Did  we  not  come  before  the 
country  and  say  tliat  we  repealed  the  Missouri  restriction  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  and  carr}-ing  out  as  a  general  rule  the  great  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment, which  left  the  people  of  each  state  and  each  Territory  free  to  form* 
and  regulate  th^ir  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  In  support  of  tliat  proposition,  it  was  ar- 
gued here,  and  I  have  argued  it  wherever  I  have  spoken  in  various  states  of 
the  Union,  at  home  and  abroad,  every  where  I  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
SlaTOTT  question.  I  liavc  ai)pealcd  to  the  people,  if  we  did  not  all  agree, 
men  of  all  parties,  tliut  all  other  local  and  domestic  ({uestions  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  I  said  to  them,  **  We  agree  that  the  people  shall  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  kind  of  a  judiciar}*  system  they  will  have  ;  we  agree 
that  the  people  sliall  decide  what  kind  of  a  school  system  they  will  establish ; 
we  agree  that  the  people  shall  determine  for  themselves  what  kind  of  a  bank- 
ing system  they  will  have,  or  whether  they  will  have  any  banks  at  all ;  we 
agreo  that  the  people  may  decide  for  themselves  what  shall  be  the  elective 
franchise  in  their  respective  states ;  they  shall  decide  for  themselves  what 
shall  be  the  nile  of  taxation  and  the  principles  upon  which  their  finance  shall 
be  regulated ;  we  agree  that  they  may  decide  for  themselves  the  relations  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward ;  and  why 
should  we  not  then  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves  the  relations  b<?twccn 
master  and  sen-ant  ?  Wliy  make  an  exception  of  the  Slavery  question,  by 
taking  it  out  of  that  great  rule  of  self-goremment  which  applies  to  oil  ^&u^ 
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Till'  \Fry  firal  proporition  in  thoNebrulu  KD  WM 
■  irrriion,  prohibitioB  itiB  people  from  deciding 
<  '.  iii~"lr«t,  iTonsliluled  an  cxct-ption  to  a  gcnenl 
ii,  -  |..  i^ii  i(ili'  of  Bclf-Bovernment ;  nnd  hen™  thai  thU 
I .  jil.lIi.  J,  uud  the  Slavery  qocstion,  like  all  other  qiitt' 
\hr,  jMOplc,  lo  be  Uociilod  lor  iheiniielves. 
principle  on  whicb  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  defended  b;  ik 
r  innJiing  the  t^luiery  question  an  exception,  it  ranotod 
II  ivliich  belbre  oxihtcd.  Its  whole  object  was  to  aboliih 
III,  iind  miike  the  rule  jKiieral,  univcniil  in  its  application 
h  were  local  and  domisslic,  and  not  national  or  fedonL 
ilid  language  employed  uhith  llie  l'^^sidcnt  baa  qoMot; 
linn  of  the  Misuari  Act.  commonly  culled  (he  UisoBti 

:...!  I.,   rh rMi'i..!!,    ■■   III'   .-iii-.'^  of  It.JO,  "it  bein)!  ihc 

■:!■:.■■■■■■■   I  ■  i'      ■  !.iu-ry  into  onf  TcrriKiiy 

.1  ■  !■  ■    .!■■;  ..  '  I       ■    r!:i'  |'i-i>iilc  Iherrof  perfrdlr 

'  .1  ■  1  ■  III  their  own  may,  tA- 

rcpcalpd  (he  itit- 


TfaHlCXMp- 


Tim: 


I'^il  II II' I  !■  I  -  ii       ■  :li.r  II  ■    j-i-o|iIh  should  foim  and 

iliis  bonined  principle  o(  popnlar  BUToreientj  ha*e  beH 
'Illy  to  tlie  ncjjro,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  vhile  naif 

<iilJ  liBvo  arou.iol  the  i^yuipiilhics  and  the  palrioli^tf 
,  iind  hn'TD  cnrricd  ihc  prciiilcnlial  election  lust  Tear.h 
iiduiis  oppwilion,  on  Ihu  principle  of  cMlvnding  the  rigb 
1u  Ihi'  Negro  question,  lint  dcnjint;  i 


■lltbB  rda- 
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tliem  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  which  has  been  framed,  each 
and  every  clause  of  it,  meets  their  approbation. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  has  made  an  unanswerable  argument  in  fa- 
Tor  of  the  principle  which  requires  this  question  to  be  sent  back.  It  is  stated 
in  tho  message  with  more  clearness  and  force  than  any  hinguage  which  I  can 
command ;  but  I  can  draw  your  attention  to  it,  and  refer  you  to  the  argu- 
ment in  the  message,  hoping  that  you  will  take  it  as  a  part  of  my  speech — as 
expressing  my  idea  more  forcibly  than  I  am  able  to  express  it.  -llie  Presi- 
dent says  that  a  question  of  great  interest,  like  the  Slavery  question,  can  not 
be  fairly  decided  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  for  the  reason  that  tho  dele- 
gates are  elected  in  districts,  and  in  some  districts  a  delegate  is  elected  by  a 
small  majority;  in  others  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  arc  one  way,  while  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  the  other  way ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  unfair,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  to  allow  a  body  of  delegates, 
not  representing  the  popular  voice,  to  establish  domestic  institutions  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  This  is  the  President's  argument  to  show  that  you  can 
not  have  a  fair  and  honest  decision  without  submitting«t  to  the  popular  vote. 
The  same  argument  is  conclusive  with  regard  to  every  other  question,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  Slavery. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  intimated  in  tho  message  that,  although  it  was  an 
unfortunate  circunutancc,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Lecompton  Conven- 
tion did  not  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be 
treated  as  regular,  because  the  convention  was  called  by  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature which  had  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  legal  body.  I  beg  senators  not  to  fall  into  an  error  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  meaning  on  this  point.  lie  does  not  say,  he  does  not  mean,  that  this 
Convention  had  ever  b(K!n  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  legal  or  valid.  On  the  contrary,  he  knows,  as  wo  here  know,  that  during 
last  Congress  I  reported  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  author- 
lie  tho  people  of  Kansas  to  assemble  and  form  a  Constitution  for  themselves. 
Subsequently,  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a 
mbstitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after  having  been  modified  by  him  and  m}'8elf 
in  consultation,  was  passed  by  tho  Senate.  It  is  known  in  the  country  as 
"the  Toombs  Bill."  It  authorized  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  to  assem- 
ble in  convention  and  form  a  Constitution  preparatory  to  their  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  That  bill,  it  is  well  known,  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Beprescntatives.  It  matters  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  what 
was  the  reason  of  its  defeat.  Whether  the  reaiion  was  a  political  one ;  wheth- 
er it  had  reference  to  the  then  existing  contest  for  the  ])residency ;  whether 
it  was  to  keep  open  the  Slavery  question ;  whether  it  was  a  conviction  that 
the  bUl  would  not  be  fairly  carried  out;  whether  it  was  because  there  were 
not  people  enough  in  Kansas  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  state — no  matter 
what  the  reason  was,  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives  refused  to  pass  that  bill, 
end  thus  denictl  to  the  people  of  Kansas  the  right  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
ftato  government  at  this  time.  So  fur  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  sanctioned  or  legalized  tho  convention  which  assembled  at  Le- 
compton, it  expressly  withheld  its  assent.  Tho  assent  has  not  been  given, 
either  in  express  terms  or  by  im])lication ;  and  being  withheld,  this  Kansas 
Constitution  has  just  such  validity  and  just  such  authority  as  the  Territorial 
legislature  of  Kansas  could  impart  to  it  without  the  assent  and  in  opposition 
to  ^e  known  will  of  Congress. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  is  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  a  Territorial 
Legislature  as  to  calling  a  Constitutional  convention  without  the  consent  of 
Congress?  Fortunately  this  is  not  a  new  question ;  it  does  not  now  arise  for 
the  first  time.    When  the  Topeka  Constitution  was  presented  to  thft  Bcs&a^ 
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ncarfy  twn  ^an  ago,  it  wag  rcfcrrp*]  to  the  Cammitt«o  nn  TerritoriM,  mith  > 
varirty  of  iiu'usana  rclalinR  to  Kuiuias.  The  committee  mailo  a  full  report 
upon  tliu  whole  butijccc.  That  report  reviewed  nil  tba  irregular  cosca  which 
hiwl  ocLttrrcd  in  oar  liisiorj'  in  the  aclmiiwioii  of  new  itatcs.  The  commiiice 
U'tcU  on  tlie  suppoailioo  that  nrhcuover  Conifrcss  had  pasdcil  an  enabling  act 
authorizins  tiie  iieople  of  n  TuiritorT  to  fonn  at  Male  Coosiituiion,  the  cod- 
Tvntiiin  was  regular,  and  possencJ  aFl  tho  aulbnril}'  wbivb  Congmu  bad  del- 
cKatcU  to  it;  but  wlicnuvcr  CungicBH  hnd  faik-tl  or  rcfnscd  to  pat*  on  en- 
ahlinK  act,  Ihc  jirocui^ing  was  irTe);ular  and  void,  uiilcwi  Titalitj  wa*  in- 
]>arted  to  it  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Cimgresa,  adoplinK  and  eonfiiminE  <<■ 
Tliu  friends  of  the  Tupeka  Constilulion  insisted  that,  allhiiugb  tlicir  pmcted- 
ings  were  irrcK'ilar,  tliey  wero  not  so  irregular  bat  IhM  L'ontn't^sa  could  cue 
the  crrot  l>y  admiiting  KnuiiaH  with  that  Consiitution.  Tbey  ciicd  a  Taiie^ 
of  caws,  among  others  the  Arknnsad  com;.  In  tnyrejiort,  sanciioncdlirereij 
member  of  the  (.'omiuitlce  on  Territories  except  the  BCOnior  from  Veimant 
[Mr.  OolluliKi'J.  1  rericncd  tlie  Arkansnn  ease  aa  well  us  the  others,  and  af- 
Urmctl  Iho  doctrine  cstabliiihed  by  ticnera)  Jaeknon'o  admin ixlrstion,  and 
cuuncinU.ll  in  thn  opinion  of  Mr.  \tiomcy  General  Ilutler,  a  part  of  wliidi 
ojiinion  naa  cupivd  into  the  report  and  published  to  the  conntrj  at  Iho  time. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  diBCusscd  tbc  question  ia  all  its  aspecta, 
and  closed  liis  speech  as  follows : 

Tbc  President  tells  na  in  bis  mee^Mieo  that  the  whole  party  pledged  cm 
faith  and  our  honor  that  the  Slarcry  question  should  be  submitted  to  tbn 
pmijlp,  witliout  any  restriction  or  qualificntion  whatever.  Docs  ihii  schedale 
Bnhinit  it  without  qnnlification  ?  Il  qunlifica  it  In-  saying,  "  Yon 
on  shver)'  iCyou  will  vole  for  the  Consiitution,  liut  tou  HhoII  not  d 
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North  nor  the  South  has  the  right  to  gain  a  sectional  advantage  by  trickery 
orfraad. 

Bat  I  am  bcsonght  to  wait  until  I  hear  from  the  election  on  the  21st  of 
December.  I  am  told  that  perhaps  that  will  put  it  all  right,  and  will  save  the 
whole  difficulty.  How  can  it  ?  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  large  vote.  There 
may  be  a  large  vote  returned.  [Laughter.]  But  I  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  fair  vote  on  the  Slavery  clause ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  any  vote  on  the  Constitution.  Why  wait  for  the  mockery  of  an  elec- 
tion, when  it  is  ])rovided,  unalterably,  that  Qie  people  can  not  vote — when  the 
majority  are  disfranchised  ? 

But  I  am  told  on  all  sides,  *'0h,  just  wait ;  the  pro-slavery  clause  will  be 
voted  down."  That  does  not  obviate  any  of  my  objections;  it  does  not  di- 
minish any  of  them.  You  have  no  more  right  to  force  a  free-state  Constitu- 
tion on  Kansas  than  a  slave-state  Constitution.  If  Kansas  wants  a  slave- 
state  Constitution,  she  has  a  rigbt  to  it ;  if  she  wants  a  freeistate  Constitu- 
tion, the  has  a  right  to  it.  It  is  none  of  my  business  which  way  the  Slavery 
claose  is  decided.  I  core  not  whether  it  is  voted  down  or  voted  up.  Do 
you  suppose,  after  the  pledges  of  my  honor  that  I  would  go  for  that  princi- 
I^e,  and  leave  the  people  to  vote  as  they  please,  that  I  would  now  degrade  my- 
■elf  by  voting  one  way  if  the  Slavery  clause  be  voted  do^sn,  and  another  way 
if  it  be  voted  up  ?  I  care  not  how  that  vote  may  stand.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  will  be  voted  out.  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  in  the  last  three 
days  to  make  it  certain  that  it  will  be  returned  out,  no  matter  how  the  vote 
Biay  stand.     [Laughter.] 

8ir,  I  am  opposed  to  that  concern,  because  it  looks  to  me  like  a  system  of 
trickery  and  jugglery  to  defeat  the  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crowding  this  measure,  so  unfair,  so  unjust  as  it  is 
in  all  its  aspects,  upon  us.  Why  can  we  not  now  do  what  we  proposed  to  do 
In  the  last  Congress  ?  We  then  voted  through  the  Senate  an  enabling  act, 
emlled  **thc  Toombs  Bill,"  believed  to  be  jtist  and  fair  in  all  its  provisions, 
pronounced  to  be  almost  perfect  by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Elalel  only  he  did  not  like  the  man,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
vonld  have  to  make  the  appointments.  Why  can  we  not  take  that  bill,  and, 
out  (^compliment  to  the  President,  add  to  it  a  clause  taken  from  the  Minne- 
lOCa  Act,  which  he  thinks  should  be  a  general  rule,  requiring  the  Constitution 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  pass  that  ?  That  unites  the  party.  You 
ftU  voted  with  me  for  that  bill  at  the  last  Congress.  W^hy  not  stand  by  the 
same  bill  now?  Ignore  I^ecompton,  ignore  Topeka  ;  treat  both  those  party 
movements  as  irregular  and  void;  pass  a  fair  bill —  the  one  that  we  framed 
omielvcs  when  we  were  acting  as  a  unit ;  have  a  fair  election — and  you  will 
'  have  peace  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  peace  throughout  the  country,  in 
ninety  daj-s.  The  people  want  a  fair  vote.  They  never  will  be  satisfied  with- 
out it.  They  never  should  be  satisfied  without  a  fair  vote  on  their  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  the  Toombs  Bill  does  not  suit  my  friends,  take  the  Minnesota  Bill  of  the 
last  session — the  one  so  much  commended  by  the  President  in  his  message  as 
a  model.  Let  us  pass  that  as  an  enabling  act,  and  allow  the  people  of  all  par- 
ties to  come  together  and  have  a  fair  vote,  and  I  will  go  for  it.  Frame  ony 
other  bill  that  secures  a  fair,  honest  vote,  to  men  of  all  j)arties,  and  carries  out 
the  pledge  that  the  iKJople  shall  be  left  free  to  decide  on  their  domestic  insti- 
totions  for  themselves,  and  I  will  go  with  you  isith  pleasure,  and  with  all  the 
energy  I  may  possess.  But  if  this  Constitution  is  to  he  forced  dovm  our 
throats,  in  riolation  of  the  fundomcntal  principle  of  free  government,  under  a 
mode  of  submisKion  that  is  a  mockery  and  insuh,  I  will  resua  it  to  the  last.  I 
have  no  fear  of  any  party  associations  being  severed.  I  should  regret  any  so- 
cial or  political  estrangement,  even  temporarily ;  but  if  it  must  be,  if  I  can 
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-err   m   fa  b  and  m^  honor,  I  will  gland  on  thb  gttat 

^         li   b  il  clarex  llie  right  of  all  people  to  be 

n  on  1  regulolo  Ch    r  domestic  InslitnLlons  in  ilieir  ami 

pnn   p    wh  re    r  its  logical  consequentes  mai  lako 

o  d  f  nd      nga  nsl  assault  from  any  and  atl  i]aar- 

ba    Ih.      pouBib  e  for  mj  action  bnt  mjsclf.    Bt  mj 

a     on  I  M      caiQproim   no  nan 

TI  c  J, all  r  a  aa  cll  aa  tj  e  I  all  of  tlie  Sonato  Chamber,  and 
o  o  J  ajpr  ch  to  ne  e  ten  ey  crowded.  Wlic-n  ho  con- 
cluded lus  remarks  there  was  an  involuntary  burst  of  npplsnse, 
Burpaasing  any  thing  that  had  evtr  before  violated  the  digoitj 
aud  decorum  of  that  body.  Some  debate  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  expelling  all  save  the  lucnibers  of  the  Senate,  bnt 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  without  any  such  action. 

Mr,  ISigler  foUowed  in  a  brief  reply,  and  Mr.  Mason  addr0»> 
ed  hiiusdf  to  n  single  jioint.  BIr.  Douglas,  having  responded 
to  5Ir.  Mason,  was  about  addressing  himself  to  the  remarks  rf 
Mr.  JSigler,  whfa  a  debate  ensued,  the  importance  of  whidi 
tonsista  solely  in  the  refutation  of  a  charge  rather  intima(«d 
than  preferred  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  What  ynB 
said  is  taken  fi-om  the  "  Globe,"  aa  follows : 

Mr.  Douylas,  Yesterday  a  speech  was  rand  to  thin  boilr,  Ehowing  that  tbt 
I'nM^iilenl;  hnil  held  ihiit  doctrine  iwtiity  ^eai^  ago,  mid  he  had  aenr  di»- 
avowt.l  it  oincp.  In  that  speech  ihc  I'rLsidanL  cleckroJ  ilmi  a  Territorial 
o  power  to  create  a  convention  to  fomi  a '" 
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to  the  Paciiio  Ocean,  yet  he  was  the  maa  who  propoeed  and  insisted  that  it 
ought  to  be  repealed.  lie  was  at  one  time  in  favor  of  extending  it,  and 
therefore  made  his  principle  acceptable  to  him  under  the  circnmstances  then 
ezbting ;  he  was  willing  then  to  take  it.  Now,  would  it  not  be  very  ungen* 
enxis  in  me  to  hold  to-day  that  the  senator^s  argument  was  a  fallacy,  because 
he  at  one  time  advocated  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  line? 

Mr.  Dougl€u,  I  deny  the  right  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  inter- 
pose the  statute  of  limitations  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  no  one  but  the  authorized  attorney  of  the  party  can  interpose  that 
plea.  [Laughter.]  As  the  senator  has  disavowed  the  authority  to  act  and 
•peak  for  the  President,  he  has  no  right  to  file  the  plea.  If  the  President  of 
tne  United  States  himself  will  interpose  the  plea,  I  shall  admit  it.  I  believe 
in  a  statute  of  limitations  in  regard  to  political  opinions.  I  need  one  very 
much  myself  on  many  points.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  boast  that  they 
have  never  changed  an  opinion.  Sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me 
that  I  feel  each  year  that  I  am  a  little  wiser  than  I  was  the  year  before ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  a  month  has  ever  passed  over  my  head  in  which  I  have 
not  modified  some  opinion  in  some  degree,  but  I  am  always  frank  en6ngh  to 
avow  it.  Still,  it  is  fair  for  any  man  to  hold  me  to  a  former  opinion  until  I 
have  expressed  a  contraiy  one. 

Has  the  President  of  the  United  States  ever  withdrawn  the  opinion  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  expressed  twenty  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature?  I  show  that  the  Democratic  party  stood  by  it 
last  year.  Is  not  that  rather  a  short  period  for  the  application  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  ?  I  hope  yon  are  not  going  to  cut  off  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion by  that  statute.  I  deny  your  right  to  plead  the  statute  against  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Convention. 
The  Cincinnati  platform  is  the  fundamental,  unalterable  law  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  until  the  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Convention.  Congressmen 
have  no  right  to  change  it.  Senators  have  no  right  to  change  it.  Cabinets 
can  not  alter  it ;  and  the  President,  I  know,  will  not  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
deny  the  senator's  riglit  to  ^ome  in  with  this  plea  for  the  President,  impl^dng 
thereby  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  when  that  same  opinion  was  last 
year  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  can  not  be  changed  for  foiu: 
years  to  come  by  the  party  organization.  I  am  perfectly  at  home  when  you 
come  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  a  man  is  inside  the  party  or 
not.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing  these  platforms  and  helping  to 
make  them.  I  stand  now  where  I  stood  last  year ;  not  because  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  change,  but  because  I  bclie\'ed  I  was  right  then,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  now. 

The  senator  from  Pennsvlvania  has  toTd  me  that  I  actually  voted  for  the 
Toombs  Bill  last  year.  TLat  is  true ;  and,  as  I  said  to-day,  I  am  ready  to 
▼ote  for  it  again.  lie  voted  for  it  lost  year,  and  so  did  the  gentlemen  around 
me.  Let  us  vote  for  it  again,  and  have  no  quarrels  among  ourselves.  It 
will  not  do  to  taunt  mc  witli  having  voted  for  a  measure  last  year  which  I  am 
for  now,  but  whicli  you  arc  not  for. 

Mr.  Bigkr,  I  certainly  did  not  present  the  case  in  that  spirit  at  all,  nor 
did  I  look  at  it  in  that  point  of  yiavf.  I  gave  it  no  such  &si)ect  whatever.  I 
presented  it  in  this  point  of  view :  the  senator,  in  his  speech  to-day,  hod  held 
that  it  was  a  great  ^Tong  u])on  the  people  of  Kansas  to  put  a  government  in 
operation  thn)ugh  the  agency  of  their  Territorial  laws  and  a  Territorial  con- 
Tcntion,  the  whole  of  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  their  approbation ; 
and  yet  only  a  short  year  ago  he  voted  for  an  enabling  act  which  put  a  state 
government  into  operation  without  submitting  any  part  of  it  to  the  people. 
That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr,  DcmgloM.  My  explanation  of  that  is  to  be  given  in  tho  precise  lancaa«!& 
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of  the  pxplnnntinn  of  the  Presiclunt  of  ihc  United  Stales  in  hi*  n 
nbitli  hu  snvs  ilial,  id  liis  instructjons  lo  Goveraor  Walker,  lie  loon  ii  lur 
Rranted  ilint  ihe  L'onslilution  was  to  be  Bubmictcd  lo  the  people  under  ■  lift 
that  WHS  ftilcni  on  Ihc  aubjeci,  Tlio  Toombs  Bill  being  silent,  I  took  it  for 
granted  (uo,  and  1  supposed  ever;  other  man  did,  that  it  was  to  be  ^.ubmitled. 
1  merelj  odojited  the  earns  process  of  rensoniDg  thai  the  President  himidf 
SBjB  he  adapted,  and  wbieh  he  was  amazed  to  find  was  nut  carried  onU  If 
the  I'rcsidpnl  ivaa  right  in  taking  that  for  gmnlcd,  I  do  not  know  nbjl  wm 
nvt  right  in  taking  Ihe  Esme  thing  for  granted. 

Again,  I  nill  oiik  Ihe  Eenator  to  show  mo  an  intimation  from  an;  one  nen- 
bcrof  the  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  oo  the  Toombs  Bill,  nndin  theL'tuos 
from  any  quarter,  that  the  ConstilutioD  was  not  lo  be  submitleil  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  «ill  venture  to  say,  that  on  all  sides  of  the  ehamber  it  was  so  BDiler- 
Eluiid  at  the  lime.  If  Ihe  opponents  of  the  bill  had  undoraiood  it  wis  not, 
they  wowhl  have  matlo  the  point  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it,  we  tboald 
certainly  have  yielded  lo  it  and  pot  in  the  eluUBO.  That  is  a  discovery  nude 
since  tb'e  I're^^ideni  fonnd  ont  thai  it  was  not  safe  to  lake  it  for  granUd  llut 
that  would  be  dune  which  ought  in  faimc^  lo  have  been  done. 

.1fi'.  ISiijkr,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  on  this  sabject  which  Bi^ 
not  appear  iu  the  Juumal  of  Debates.  I  shall  not  bold  the  senator  lo  anf 
thin;;  that  does  not  appear  there ;  but  this  I  will  sar,  that  1  was  ptvseni  when 
tlmt  subject  wits  discussed  by  senators  before  the  bill  was  introdnecd,  and  Ibt 
qnestion  was  raised  nnd  diacuBSed  whether  the  Constitntioo,  when  formed, 
ehould  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It  was  held  by  those  most  i^ 
telli|>ent  on  the  sidiject,  that  in  view  of  all  the  diffieullies  sarroaadnig  thtf 
Territory,  Ihe  danger  of  any  experiment  at  that  time  of  a  popular  ToCe.  it 
would  bo  better  that  there  should  be  no  promion  in  Ihe  Toomlia  Bill;  and 
it  wa.s  my  u lid crstiin ding,  in  nil  the  intercourse  I  had,  tbat 
woidd  make  n  Cunstitulion  and  send  it  hero  wilhout  tubmitting  it 

J\fr.  ZJi'Vj/as.  The  senator  says  he  wUl  uol  undertake  "  - 
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not  clear  on  that  point ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  an  interview  with  some  three 
or  foar  members,  who  were  talking  about  the  introduction  of  that  bill,  that 
subject  was  talked  over.  I  have  said  that  it  was  always  my  understanding 
that  that  convention  would  have  a  right  to  make  a  Constitution,  and  send  it 
here,  without  submitting  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  never  have  insisted  that  there  was  a  clause  in  that  bUl  ex- 
nressly  requiring  the  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  point 
I  have  made  was,  that  being  silent,  it  was  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  was  to  be  submitted.  Such  a  clause  was  unnecessary.  Tliat  was  the 
President's  construction  of  the  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  That  was  my 
construction  of  the  Toombs  Bill.  That  I  may  have  kno^n  there  was  no  such 
dause  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  that  I  was  a  party,  cither  by  private  con- 
ferences at  my  own  house,  or  otherwise,  to  a  plan  to  force  a  Constitution  on 
the  people  of  Kansas  without  submission,  is  not  true.  That  the  bill  was  silent 
on  the  subject  is  true,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  that  about  the  time  it 
was  passed ;  and  I  took  the  fair  construction  to  be,  that  powers  not  delegated 
,  were  rcser>'ed,  and  that,  of  course,  the  Constitution  would  be  submitted  to 
the  people.  The  point  I  made  on  the  senator  was  that  he  insinuated  that  I 
was  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement  privately,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
tell,  and  yet  he  insinuated  the  very  fact  that  ho,  as  an  honorable  man,  could 
not  tell.  If  a  point  of  honor  has  restrained  him  from  telling  it,  a  point  of 
honor  should  restrain  him  from  insinuating  it. 

Mr.  Biglcr.  In  my  anxiety  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  fear  I  may  have  done  injustice  to  myself.  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  account 
for  the  impression  which  was  on  my  mind,  and  to  make  no  imputation  on 
him.  I  had  called  his  attention  to  the  Toombs  Bill  because  it  was  in  deroga- 
tion of  tlie  doctrine  ho  has  laid  down  here  to-day.  When  he  says  tlioro  was 
no  sentiment  of  that  kind  declared  in  the  Senate,  I  say  I  hold  that  senator 
only  to  the  record  here — only  to  the  Journal  of  Debates.  What  next,  sir? 
I  justified  myself  in  what  I  had  said  by  an  allusion  to  a  discussion  of  that 
precise  question  with  memben}  of  this  body.  My  purpose  was  to  show  the 
senator  that  I  should  not  have  made  this  allegation  without  some  clear  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  That  impression,  I  tell  the  senator  from  Illinois,  was 
itrengthened  by  other  things.  It  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  ho 
made  the  preparatory  bill  for  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  he  provided,  in  ex- 
press words,  that  the  Constitution  should  bo  submitted.  If  it  is  an  inference 
irresistible  that  a  Constitution  must  bo  submitted  when  the  enabling  act  is 
silent,  why  insert  it  in  the  Minnesota  Bill?  Tlicro  it  is  inserted,  and  I 
thought  it  reasonable — I  always  believed  it — I  believed  it  was  wise  to  put  it 
in  that  shape,  in  view  of  the  surroundings  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  I  do 
not  impugn  the  senator's  integrity,  or  his  patriotism,  or  his  high  motive,  or 
his  courage,  or  any  thing  that  pertains  to  him  personally.  He  has  had  no 
more  constant  admirer  than  myself — none  who  has  defended  him  oftener.  I 
thought  I  was  doinj;  justice  to  myself.  On  account  of  what  I  heard  in  regard 
to  the  Minnesota  Bill,  I  got  the  im])ression  that  unless  Congress  required  the 
submission  of  the  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  that  course  need  not 
be  pureued. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inquiry.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  pretty  tolerably  well  elucidated  ;  but  the  honomble  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  him,  said  that,  at  a  private  meeting 
at  the  house  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois,  there  was  a  talk  that, 
owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  not  prudent  to  submit  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  desire  him  to  state  what  some  of  those 
riculiar  circumstances  were  which  rendered  it  inexpedient  and  unpatriotic. 
have  Dot  the  slightest  controversy  with  the  senator  from  Illinois  on  that 
subject. 
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fVom  New  Hampehiro  is  irturh  mora  famiH&riritb 
till;  FtirroiinJinEs  in  KnnsnS  than  ho  utfccw  lo  bt'  to-dny. 

1/r  //  /(     I  iliil  nol  know  whalTOii  toiked  of  over  Ihorc. 

Mr  L  il  r  II  id  rcfDrence  (nnd  I  think  1  made  tliat  verj  ctur)  tn  ihe 
loni  t  jn  1  ih  Icrr  tun  the  bitter  fcail  thitt  dirided  Ihe  pm^le  there,  the 
alri)c  nn  I  Mr  1  n  c  that  nere  likdv  to  iDterfcre  vilh  B  fnir  election.  I  uud 
di  tmiili  il  i[  tl  (irrumstaocea  rendeied  a  fair  exercise  of  the  elecliTefran- 
rl  \tti.  i-iL  0  1  I  „l  lilHcnlt  Vt  bo  hm  eair]  more  on  that  point  than  the  wn- 
nt  r  [  II  N  1!  II  I  !  in,  7  Who  hna  talked  more  about  usurpation  andTi- 
tlci       I  L  state  men  from  the  polla?     I  had  [ho  lune 

LTi  I  r  II  )w      In  all  )lic  votes  I  g:aTO  I  was  controlled 

and  I  nil-  motivi>  as  noir,  and  (hat  va.i  to  |^  Kniu 

int    I  imc  ii[  m  an  oUowable  dispc,  in  order  to  Mi- 

lk ll 

1/    /  I  I      t  n-k  the  senator  from  Panmylyania  whether  he  nic«Bj 

10  intim  itc  iliji  in  mj  house  or  any  other,  these  ronsidorations  were  urgn) 
n}>  »o  )•)  ull]ii<>  ilio  111)  Hithout  a  I  revision  lo  Rnbmit  the  Constimiion  o 
th    inoi  1  ?     1)  m  he  menu  to  say  thit  I  ever  was,  privately  or  pnblidj,  a 

11  ^  tnii  iDisi.  r  nnyother,  infavor  of  a  Constitution  without  its  being  inb- 
n  itkd  lo  the  pcoj  Ic  ' 

Mr  T>  )!cr    I  1  aio  mado  no  Buch  nlipBallon. 

Mr  llo  ilai  1  11  haie  alloBed  it  lo  bo  inferred.  I  do  not  want  a  fid« 
imprcsion  1 1  U.  ii  ferred  bccanio  ihc  scene  is  located  in  my  private  partor. 
Of  what  importance  iB  it  nhother  in  mj  house  or  yourn,  unless  I  was  a  [■irlj 
agrcemeut  of  Ihut  kind?    If  I  was,  let  it  bo  said  :  if  I  was  not,  a<^;tiil 


Mr.  liiijler.  I  plated  ihatlhnd  no  recollection  of  the  h 

Mr.  lMm'jl,it.  Weil,  if  1  had  nolhiuR  to  do  with  it,  and 
lot  know  "lint  nn-  huuSQ  had  to  do  »il!i  it. 
Mr.  JJifjIrr.   W'hnt  I  si 


participating 
ot  then,  I  do 
inly  defcDK  I  ban 
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introdaced  said  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories. 

On  the  16th,  a  week  after  Mr.  Douglas's  speech  on  Lecomp- 
Um,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  a  list  of  committees 
— agreed  upon  in  Democratic  caucus.  On  this  list  the  Commit- 
tee of  Territories  was  thus  named. 

Douglas  (chairman),  Jones  (Iowa),  Sebastian  (Arkansas), 
Fitzpatrick  (Alabama),  Green  (Missouri),  Collamer  (Vermont), 
Wade  (Ohio).  The  list,  as  proposed,  was  subsequently  adopt- 
ed, every  Democratic  senator  present  having  voted  for  it. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  iGlreen  replied  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
rejoined.  On  the  21st  Mr.  Bigler  made  a  set  speech  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  rejoined ;  and  on  the  22d  Mr.  Fitch  made 
a  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  rejoined.  On  the  l^th 
of  January  Mr.  Fitch  made  a  personal  explanation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Indiana  Democratic 
State  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  submitting  Constitutions 
to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection,  and  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
joined. The  debate  progressed  on  the  motion  to  refer  the 
President's  message. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Lecompton  Constitution,  with  a  recommendation  that 
Kansas  be  admitted  as  a  state  under  It ;  and  on  the  motion  to 
refer  the  Constitution  and  the  message  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  the  subject  was  debated  day  after  day,  until  the 
8th,  when  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

It  is  not  the  object  or  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  book 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Lecompton  controversy.  In  an- 
other chapter — that  referring  to  the  election  in  Illinois  in  1858, 
something  will  be  said  of  the  history  and  events  attending  that 
controversy  which  does  not  appear  on  the  Congressional  rec- 
ord. Another  reason  is,  that  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
affiiir  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  a  grave  from  which  it 
is  confidently  hoped  it  may  never  rise  again.  Those  who  cher- 
ish and  preserve  the  animosities  that  sprung  from  it  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  should  be  left  to  the  task  of 
nourishing  a  hatred  in  which  no  Democrat  has  any  participa- 
tion. If  the  Lecompton  question  had  not  served  them  with  a 
pretext  for  pursuing  Mr.  Douglas,  they  would  doubtless  have 
found  some  other  that  would  have  answered  their  purpose  fully 
as  well.    We  do  not  speak  of  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Dou^laa 
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or  Jenoiincc'd  liis  views  on  Lccompton  becaaae  of  a  difference 
of  u]iiiiii>ii  tijioii  the  question.  Men  who  difler  honestly  ii]x)n 
a  qut'>ti'Jii  ol'  |iulicj-  rarely  ever  indulge  in  hatred  toward  those 
who  o[i|iosf  thein;  bnt  the  men  who  aJojitcdthe  i»licy  of  ad- 
mitting Kiiiis:is  under  the  Lccompton  Constitntion,  not  heeauM 
tlicy  tliuiiirlil  it  right,  but  beeausc  they  wislieil,  on  account  of 
])ersoiinl  f^r'u-ti,  to  crush  Stephen  A.Uouglas,  when  baffled,havc 
not  suhniitli -d  with  a  good  grace,  nor  do  tliey  relax  in  their 
bitteiiiess  toward  liim.  In  these  feelings  tlic  Democraey,  as  a 
jiai-ty,  havi:  no  shaix',  and  a  charitable  couiiideration  for  the 
weaknesses  of  i>oor  hnuiaii  nature  Buggests  that  the  curtain  be 
drr)jj])fd  upon  the  siifterings  of  wounded  pride, 

Tlio  adnnssiou  of  Kansas  as  a  xlavc  Ktatc,  even  againiit  the 
ascortahiLil  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  was  not  asked  for 
by  the  South.  It  was  tendered  to  the  South  by  a  majority 
of  the  Norlheni  Democrats  in  the  execnlivc  and  legislative 
branches  of  government.  While  those  Xorthcni  Dcmoorats 
ttlio  dill  not  approve  of  that  ]K)liey  resisted  it,  wo  arc  not  aware 
that  any  of  iheiu  coni]ilained  of  the  Wonlh  for  accepting  what 
WLis  leiiderid  iJieni  by  the  Koith.  It  was  thrust  upon  them  by 
tlie  Xortli,  ;iud  Northern  Democrats  readily  appreciated  the 
res|]i)nsibili!y  of  Southern  men  refusing  the  gift.  On  the  Le- 
comjitoii  '|uestioii  the  Democrats  of  Illinois  had  uo  reproaches 
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ing  at  large  into  a  discussion  of  the  measure.  It  was  then  de- 
bated from  day  to  day.  On  the  15th  an  attempt  was  made  to 
force  a  vote,  and  the  session  was  protracted  until  after  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning;  but  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
any  action  on  the  bill.  The  debate  was  continued  throughout 
that  week. 

On  the  23d  of  March  Mr.  Crittenden  submitted  his  amend- 
ment, subsequently  known  as  the  "  Crittenden  Montgomery" 
amendment.  This  proposition  substantially  provided  that  Kan- 
sas should  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  with  the  Lc- 
comptou  Constitution ;  but,  as  the  fact  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion was  fairly  made  was  disj:)uted,  the  admission  of  the  state 
was  conditional  upon  that  instnmient  being  first  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  and  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  them. 
Li  case  the  Constitution  should  be  approved,  the  President 
was  to  declare  Kansas  a  state  of  the  Union ;  in  case  the  Con- 
fltitution  was  rejected,  the  bill  authorized  the  people  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  new  convention,  etc.,  etc.  This  amendment  was 
rejected — yeas  24,  nays  34.  After  some  amendments  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  bill,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
The  following  was  the  vote  on  the  passage: 

Yeas — Allen  of  Rhode  Islniid,  Bavard  of  Delaware,  Benjamin  of  Lonisi- 
ana,  Biggs  of  North  Carolina,  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  Bright  of  Indiana, 
Brown  of  Missljisippi,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Evans  of  Soath  Carolina,  Fitch  of 
Indiana,  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  Green  of  Missonri,  Gwin  of  California, 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  Henderson  of  Texas,  Houston  of  Texas,  Hunt- 
er of  Virginia,  Iverson  of  Georgia,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Tennes- 
see, Jones  of  Iowa,  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  Mallor}-  of  Florida,  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pearce  of  Marj-land,  Polk  of 'Missouri,  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Slidell 
of  Louisiana,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Thomson  of  New  Jersey,  Toombs  of 
Georgia,  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  Yulee  of  Florida — 33. 

Aay*— Bell  of  Tennessee,  Bnxierick  of  Califiamia,  Chandler  of  Michigan, 
Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  Collamcr  of  Vermont,  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
Dixon  of  Connecticut,  Doolittle  of  WiscMmsin,  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Durkco 
of  Wisconsin,  Fcsscndrn  of  Maine,  Foot  of  Vermont,  Foster  of  Connecticut, 
Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  Hamlin  of  Maine,  Harlan  of  Iowa,  King  of  New 
Tork,  Pugh  of  Ohio,  Seward  of  New  York,  Simmons  of  Rhode  Island,  Stu- 
art of  Michigan,  Sunmer  of  Massachusetts,  Trumbidl  of  Illinois,  Wado  of 
Ohio,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts — 25. 

The  whole  niimher  of  senators  was  62.  Of  these,  58  voted 
as  above.  jVIr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  paired  off  with 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Reid,  of  North  CaroUna,  were  both  detained  from  the  Senate 
by  illness. 
.  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  for  some  ten  days  or  more  conftue^ 


to  his  iiOBSD  anJ  lo  his  bed  by  Bevere  illness.  It  was  Under- 
Ktnod  tliat,  as  the  vote  would  take  place  on  Monday  or  Taes- 
diiy,  he  would  address  the  Senate  upon  the  bill. 

On  Monday,  March  22d,  the  Senate  met  at  ten  o'clock 
From  an  early  hour  the  galleries  and  every  part  of  the  hall 
had  been  crowded.  During  the  forenoon,  the  antecbatnber,  as 
well  as  the  passages  leading  to  the  Senate  or  north  wing  of  the 
Capitol, had  been  thronged.'  The  Kansas  Bill  having  been  tak^ 
up,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  addressed  the  Senate  for  three 
hours;  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  followed;  and  Mr.Eroderick, 
of  California,  continued  the  debate  luilil  the  hour  for  taking  a 
ri'cess.  Mr.  Green  then  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas  would  speak 
at  night,  and  that  no  vote  would  be  taken  till  next  day.  The 
Senate  then  adjourned  till  7  P.M.  Dnriiig  the  receSH  of  three 
hours  tlio  crowd  held  possession  of  the  galleries ;  many  of  the 
ladies  present  had  been  there  during  the  entire  day.  No  one 
who  hail  a  seat  or  oven  standing-room  moved,  because  lo  do 
so  was  to  lose  the  opportunity  bo  eameatly  eought  to  hear  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  Senate  reassembled  at  7  o'clock.  At  that  time 
it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  entrances  to  the  Senate 
Wliuii  Jlr.  Douglas  entered  the  chamber  he  was  greeted  with 
a  Imrr-l  of  ajijilause  from  the  crowded  auditory. 

Ml',  liwiu  at  onee  rose  and  moved  that  ladies  be  admitted  to 
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When  I  entered  Congress  in  1848,  I  found  upon  the  statnte-book  the  evi- 
dence of  a  policy  to  adjust  the  Slavery  question  and  avoid  sectional  agitation 
by  a  geographical  line  drawn  across  the  continent,  separating  free  territory 
from  slave  territory.  That  policy  had  its  origin  at  the  beginning  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time.  In  1787,  while  the  convention 
was  in  session  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
cf  the  Confederation  adopted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
•11  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  Congress  that  as- 
sembled under  the  Constitution  extended  all  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clause  prohibiting  slaver}',  to  the  territory  south  of 
that  river,  thus  making  the  Ohio  Kiver  the  dividing  lino  between  free  terri- 
tory and  slave  territory,  free  labor  and  slave  labor. 

Subsequently,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  when  Missouri,  a  portion 
of  that  territory,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  same 
policy  was  carried  out  by  adopting  the  parallel  of  80°  80'  north  latitude, 
horn  the  western  border  of  Missouri,  as  far  westward  as  our  territory  then 
extended,  as  the  barrier  between  free  territory  upon  the  one  side  and  slave 
territory  upon  the  other. 

Thus  the  question  stood  when  I  first  entered  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  examined  the  question  when  the  proposition  was  made  for  the  an- 
nexaf ion  of  Texas  in  1845,  and,  though  I  was  unable  to  vindicate  the  policy 
of  a  geographical  line  upon  sound  political  principles,  still,  finding  that  it 
had  l>een  in  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the  government,  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in  up  to  that  time  by  the  North  and  by  the  South,  and  that  it  had 
&  origin  in,  patriotic  motives,  I  was  anxious  to  abide  by  and  perpetuate  that 
policy  rather  than  open  the  slavery  agitation,  and  create  sectional  strife  and 
neart-buniing  by  attempting  to  restore  the  government  to  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, upon  which  our  institutions  rest.  For  this  reason  I  cordially  ac- 
qniesced,  in  1845,  in  the  insertion  into  the  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  of  a  clause  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  through  the  Re- 
jmblic  of  Texas  so  far  westward  as  the  new  acquisition  might  reach.  I  not 
only  acquiesced  in  and  supported  the  measure  then,  but  I  did  it  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  continuing  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  so  soon  as  wo 
should  acquire  the  territory.  Accordingly,  in  1848,  when  we  had  acquired 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California  from  the  RepubFic  of  Mexico,  and  the 
qaestion  arose  in  this  body  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  government  which  should 
be  established  therein,  the  Senate,  on  my  motion,  adopted  a  proposition  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  same 
understanding  with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.  The  Journal  of  the 
Senate  contains  the  following  entry  of  that  proposition : 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  amend  die  bill,  section  fourteen,  lino  one, 
by  inserting  after  the  word  *  enacted  :*  '  That  the  lino  of  SO^  30'  of  north  lat- 
itude, known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  authorize  the  People  of  the  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  Admission 
of  said  State  into  the  Union  on  an  etjuality  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  Slavery  in  certain  Territories,"  approved  March  G,  1820,  be,  and  the 
•ame  is  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  said  eighth 
section, -together  with  the  compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby*  revived,  and 
declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  sense  and  vrith  the  some  under- 
standing with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.' 

"It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — vcas  32,  navs  21. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one  fifth 
of  the  senators  present. 
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"Tliui'u  who  viiicii  in  ilic  afflrnuuivc  arc  Mciidre.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bctl, 
IJi:iili>u.  Iti'irii'ii.  It'irlunil.  Urii^t,  Ilutlvr,  Calhuiin,  Cunicrun,  l>iivif  of  )U*- 
t<iK>iii|ii,  l)ii'kitiM>ii,  Dmiglui^  Dowiui,  f^UfiGrulil,  I'oote,  IlutinL'gui,  Uuiwton, 
l[iiiiti'r,  J<iliii-<»ii  (if  Mairlnnd,  JohnKni  uT  I.ouisiiina,  Johnson  of  Uvorinu, 
Kint!,  l.fwk  MiiiitiHin.  Mniwii,  Alutvallc,  I'vorci;,  Svliottkn,  Spnunce,  Siur- 
(,'uuii,  Tiirncv.  uud  U[idi>nvaotL 

'*TLi>tv  h1iii  vri(C(l  in  tlio  iioi^lirc  nre  Slcserv.  Allen,  AtLcrlon,  Baldwin, 
Bmdlarv,  Uri'tsp,  Clurkc,  Corwin,  Uavin  of  Miissafliusctt*,  llavtim,  IMx, 
Drtd)!i',  I'V'Ii'h.  (irccn,  IIulc,  lEiimliu,  Miller,  Nilo,  r]u.'l]i!<,  Ui>Liuti,  Walker, 
auiiAWMrr.' 

''So  tile  i<ni)iiisi:il  amnidmcnt  vim  of^recd  to." 

TlinK  il  will  Ik-  m«a  tliat  (lie  ]>ro]iwitiuii  uffurud  lir  me  to  extend  the  Mit- 
mnri  C<>ni|iniiiiii^c  Hue  to  tlic  Pwilir  (Voan  in  lliu  sanic  scam  and  with  tlic 
Knnii'  unilt'istiinilinit  niih  nliii'b  it  ycaf  oriKinnllv  adcpicd,  wns  agreed  m  1-t 
till-  Seiimo  liviimigority  of  twelve.  Wlnii  tlu:  inll  wus  scut  tn  the  Ilomeij' 
Ibqirvrivntmivix,  iIihi  iiroriMOii  traii  itricken  mt,  I  think,  bf  thitty-ninv  no- 
jiirirv.  Ity  tliiit  vutu  llie  )ialic]r  of  M-|Ninitiii|:  Ave  ten^lnry  fnitii  tUvv  tviii- 
rori'Vy  n  ^iiirmiiliiiiil  line  was  aluinfbncil  hy  Ifaa  Coni;mia  of  the  Uuhihl 
StniCiC  It  i^  not  uir  jmrptwe  vn  thin  orciLiiun  to  inquiru  whutlier  the  jk^ 
WIL4  ri;:lit  or  wrunn ;  niielhcT  il«  •Uindoiunent  nt  that  time  was  wiw  or  m^- 
wi'«;  that  in  a  i|tli'»tiou  loug  niax  euii»i|;iicil  tu  hiKtory,  andlk'svc  i(  to  iku 
tri1>iiii]il  to  (IctiTminc  I  imly  refer  to  it  now  fur  thaiiiirpiiMorBbowia^Ihe 
view  nliii'hl  tlien  iiHibuf  the  qtHftiniL  It  will  be  Veen,  1^- rcftrcnre  to  tb« 
vuti-s  III  tlir  f^ciiute  and  House  of  ItcpreM-ntatiiTis  lluit  nratlicni  dkh  in  « 
IhhIv  v(>ied  for  Ihu  exicusion  of  tliu  jlirinnri  Cuiiiiiroinii^  Hue,  aiul  •  ttrf 
Lirpc  tiiiijuriir  of  the  Northnm  iiwii  tuiisI  u^Iim  IL  The  arpumetit  then 
innilu  iit!iiiiii4  the  ]H>ticy  of  a  f><.iip'u]iliii'nl  line  waa  ouc  which  njiuti  )iriaeiiile 

*iis  ililHnill  III  iiiisncr.     It  wiir>  iirjwd  lluil  if  p1;ivit>-  waa  wtiihi;  north  of 
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it,  tnd  carry  it  into  cflfect  in  good  faith.  If  that  pplicy  had  heen  continacd, 
if  the  Missoari  line  had  been  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  would  havo 
been  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  forever — for  on  one  side,  as  far  west  as 
the  Continent  extended,  slavery  would  havcC  been  prohibited,  while  on  the 
other,  by  legal  implication,  it  would  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
ftitotion  of  slavery  would  have  existed  and  continued,  and  emigration  would 
hare  sought  the  one  side  of  the  line  or  the  other,  as  it  preferred  the  one  or 
the  other  class  of  domestic  and  social  institutions.  I  confess,  sir,  that  it  was 
my  opinion  then,  and  is  my  opinion  now,  that  the  extension  of  that  line  would 
have  been  favorable  to  the  South,  so  far  as  any  sectional  advantage  would 
hare  been  obtained,  if  it  be  an  advantage  to  any  section  to  extend  its  peculiar 
lutitations.  Southern  men  seemed  so  to  consider  it,  for  they  voted  almost 
nnaiiimously  in  favor  of  that  policy  prohibiting  slavery  on  one  side,  contented 
irbh  a  silent  implication  in  its  favor  on  the  other.  Northern  representatives 
and  senators  seemed  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  for  a  large  majority 
of  them  voted  against  this  geographical  policy,  and  in  lieu  of  it  insisted  upon 
a  law  prohibiting  slavery  every  where  within  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  line ;  and  not  only  in  the  Territories, 
bat  in  the  dock-yards,  the  navy-yards,  and  all  other  public  places  over  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  state  of  public  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  acts  of  rep- 
neentatives  and  senators  on  the  question  of  a  geographical  line  by  the  cx- 
leorion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  it  is  called,  from  1848  to  1850,  which 
eansed  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  compromiso  measures  of  18o0  to  be  sub- 
stitntcd  in  its  place.  Those  measures  arc  familiar  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
ooantry.  They  are  predicated  upon  the  abandonment  of  a  geographical  line, 
and  uix)n  the  great  principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories,  and  the 
rarercignty  of  the  states  over  the  question  of  slavery*,  as  well  as  over  all 
other  matters  of  local  and  domestic  concern.  Inasmuch  as  the  time-honored 
and  venerated  policy  of  a  geographical  line  had  been  abandoned,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  commoners  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress, saw  no  other  remedy  but  to  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution— to  those  great  principles  of  self-government  and  popular  sovereignty 
npon  which  all  free  institutions  rest,  and  to  leave  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
net  and  of  the  states  free  to  decide  the  Slavery  question,  as  well  as  all  other 
questions,  for  themselves. 

Ifr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who  concurred  cheerfully  and  heartily  in 
this  now  lino  of  policy  marked  out  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
Having  been  comp<>.ned  to  abandon  the  former  ))olicy  of  a  geographical  line, 
for  want  of  ability  to  carry  it  out,  I  joined  with  the  great  patriots  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  to  calm  and  quiet  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  more 
congenial  to  my  views  of  free  institutions,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
and,  harmonizing  the  strife  and  controversy  which  then  existed,  but  for  tho 
farther  purpose  of  providing  a  rule  of  action  in  all  time  to  come  which  would 
avoid  sectional  strife  and  sectional  controversy  in  the  future.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 — indeed,  it  was  their 
chief  merit — that  they  furnished  a  principle,  a  rule  of  action  which  should 
apply  every  where — liorth  and  south  of  SG^  30' — not  only  to  the  territory 
whidi  wc  then  had,  but  to  all  that  we  might  afterward  acquire,  and  thus,  if 
that  principle  was  adhered  to,  prevent  any  strife,  any  controversy,  any  kcc- 
tional  agitation  in  the  future.  The  object  was  to  localize,  not 'to  nationalize, 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  slavery ;  to  make  it  a  question  for  each  state  and 
each  Territory  to  decide  for  itself,  without  any  other  state,  or  any  cither  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  federal  government,  or  any  outside  jwwer  interfering,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  influence  or  control  the  result. 

Mj  conrse  npon  those  measorea  created  at  first  great  excitement^  «i.^^  \ 
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iii;iv  -;;v  ^n?:it  ii^>li-^ii»iiiin,  nl  my  i-aii  liomi-,  ■^  tluit  Ji  became 
Til '  to  '^11  Ih  r<iri-  iliu  i>'<>]4i'  uiiii  liuilii'iiii-  in,T  nctiiiu.  1  niuiU-  a  iq<tci'h  ui 
('!;ir]i^M  ii]>'ii  iiiv  ri'liim  liuiiii',  in  nliii-Ii  I  hliilcl  tW  ]iTiilci[iliit  nf  llw  i-nii- 
I.Toiiii-"  tiivM'iin.'-'  i-t'  l-.'it)  111  1  liaw  iiinr  nawA  llniii  Ihtu,  nml  limlk-iiml 
l1|i  III  1<i  iIk'  K'l  •■t'liiy  iiMlily.  ll  U  iiliiu;!li  tu  mr  tliiit,  ujnii  Mdvr  n-tli  r- 
liiin.  l!ii'  ["'u)  |i'  ••(  IJIiliiili  ujijiruvcil  tlut  ■■iiiiTt'i;  nliirli  1  llitii  ]iiiTSUt'<l:  anil 
Mill  II  t!h'  I.>vi-t»ii>iv  I'liiiu:  ti>;:i-tlu-r,  ilu-v  |iu-iMil,  with  isrvM  unauiiuftv.  Kii- 
•iliiti..ij-  ii'J.'r-iii-'  vTii|iliulii-uUy  tin-  iiriini]iK'  irt'iliiM'  iiKiiMin-s. 

nii'l  .\i-lir.i:-k;i.  ilii'  •|l1^^•Im^  tLnw.  WJiiil  i.riiii'i|jL-  «iix  to  n|idv  In  iIi'Ki'  Til- 
riluri.'-:'  l!  nji-tniiT  Ilu'v  l»tli  I.iv  iiortli  irt' rlic  liiii-i.r  :)il-  fll)':  1^:1  ii  (^ 
I'l-M  ini"  I'i:ii.  iViiir  \i'nr4  U'riin.',  iIh-  ]i>1ir\  i>t'  n  (Iiivfrsililiu-Nl  liiw  linil  Ihtd 
.<!<iiii.l«ii.-t  1111.1  r'-i.ihliuKil  liv  liip  ( 'iiiittA'v  iif  t1ii>  riiili-il  Miiti--.  IIII.I  ill  ii.li 
.■l'i;ili,'|.iaii..|'l.';iiiii;:.Mi-liY-rrii>.rt'l'n'.-i»U.'.';iliiliicii<u'i-li"lir<.ril~':!'!;i>-l 
h  .'ii:i.|''|'i'->.  I  l>'lt  it  lolx-mt  ilnlv.  ii-.ii>...ii:itMr1'r.>mll»'Si,itDi>l'llliiMs 
..II.I  1  »i;i  ...t  ^'a  iii.-iii1>'ri<riiK-  lViiim-r.ili.:  |.iinv.  fi  U'lii<-n'  inp»>afjid: 
1-'  III.'  |.riii.'ii.|.  -  <.f  il»-  i-.>iii|.tt.iiii->'  III  "i'ur.~  <>r  l>.'.i>.  ^iiU  !.•  Ill  i>lv  IklU  !.• 
K..ii..i~  IIII.I  N*.'l.r;.'kii.  II.  »<.JI  ill  I.I  III,.  .,i|„.r  'lVmi<.ri-».     T..  'l«,^  l\:M  1 

un^  l..'M..1 1..  |.tir^iii'  lliis.HiiiM',  ii  i,s  ..iilv i-..^.in-l.>  r-fi-r  |.i  tin-  rnlii.-  Ic- 

'  i.l.iii-  ..!■  ll ■  riiiifs     III  Hut  i.n-i.li.iiiinl  i-l.rti..ii  ..f  l«.-.i.  tli.-  gnat  j-Ii:- 

i.':il  |.:ir,l.'>  >'l'ili:ii  .I.IV  ciilIi  luiiiiiuiil>'.l  il-  iniiilliLiti'  riiT  lliu  i>n.>iJ|.t,i'i  :i;<.n 
;i  i.l.iil-nii  «lii.  ll  i-ii'tl.'Ntl  llii-  iiiiii)>r<>liiiH'  ini-n'im«  I't'  I-*.V>.  iir.'i  1-iii 
i-\:  .Il-'.I  tli>'Ui~''!\>'.4  M  <-iin^'  ili..m  mil  in  jniu]  I'liiih  in  nil  fiilun<  linii-.  in  i\if 
TiTritiHTi-.  'I'll.-  Wliiii  J.arly  uiti>)>li.Nl  iLhi  lilaitlTiu 
I ( iiiuToi  ShiK.  Hi.  <r  niiiUMiiti'.  ii)-  n  i>.    l1:i'  1M-i- 
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has  been  presented  here  for  our  acceptance,  is  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  compromise  measures,  and  clearly  defined  in  the  or> 
ganic  act  of  Kansas.  Have  the  people  of  Kansas  been  left  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  rcgalatc  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  ?  Is  the  Lecompton  Constitution  the  act  and  deed  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  ?  Docs  it  embody  their  will  ?  If  not,  you  have  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  impose  it  upon  them.  If  it  does  embody  their  wil],  if  it  is 
their  act  and  deed,  you  have,  then,  a  right  to  waive  any  irrcgnlaritics  that 
may  have  occurred,  and  receive  the  state  into  the  Union.  This  is  the  main 
point,  in  my  estimation,  upon  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  ought  to  depend  in  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  question. 
Now,  is  there  a  man  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  who  believes  that  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  docs  embody  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  honajide 
inhabitants  of  Kansas  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  it  does  embody  that 
wUl? 

We  arc  told  that  it  was  made  by  a  convention  assembled  at  Lecompton  in 
September  lust,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection. How  submitted?  In  a  manner  that  allowed  every  man  to  vote  for 
It,  but  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  man  votiug  against  it.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  majority  of  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  votes  recorded  in 
its  favor  under  these  circumstances.  I  refrain  from  going  into  the  evidence 
which  has  been  taken  before  the  commission  recently  held  in  Kansas  to  show 
what  pru])ortion  of  these  votes  were  fraudulent ;  but,  supposing  them  all  to 
have  l>ccn  legal,  honajide  residents,  what  docs  that  fact  prove,  when  the  peo- 
jdc  on  that  occasion  were  allowed  only  to  vote  for,  and  could  not  vote  against, 
the  Constitution  ?  On  the  other  liand,  we  have  a  vote  of  the  people  in  pur- 
fmmee  of  law,  on  the  -Ith  of  January  last,  when  this  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted bv  the  I/Cgislature  to  the  fieople  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  showing 
a  majority  of  more  than  ten  thousand  against  it.  If  you  grant  that  both 
these  elections  were  valici,  if  you  grant  that  the  votes  were  legal  and  fair,  yet 
the  majority  is  al)out  two  to  one  against  this  Constitution.  Here  is  evidence 
to  my  mind  conclusive  that  this  Lecompton  Constitution  is  not  the  cml)odi> 
ment  of  the  ]iopular  will  of  Kansas.  How  is  this  evidence  to  be  rebutted? 
By  the  assum])tion  that  the  election  on  the  21st  of  December,  where  the 
voters  were  allowed  to  vote  for  it,  but  not  against  it,  was  a  legal  election ; 
and  that  the  election  of  the  4th  of  Januar}',  where  the  ])eople  were  allowed 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  Constitution  as  they  chose,  was  not  a  legal  and 
valid  election. 

Sir,  where  do  you  fmd  your  evidence  of  the  legality  of  the  elct^tion  of  the 
21st  of  l^MX'mhor?  Umlcr  what  law  was  that  election  held?  Under  no 
law  except  the  decree  of  the  lecompton  Convention.  Did  that  convention 
p088ei4  legislative  ]K>wer?  Did  it  ]>ossess  any  authority  to  ]ircscribe  an  elec- 
tion law?  That  convention  possessed  only  such  power  as  it  dcri\'ed  from 
the  Territorial  Legislature  in  the  act  authorizing  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
vention; and  I  submit  that  the  same  authority,  the  same  power,  existed  in 
the  Territorial  Legislature  to  order  an  election  on  the  4th  of  January  as 
existed  in  the  convention  to  order  one  on  the  21st  of  December.  The  Legis- 
lature had  the  same  jwwer  over  the  whole  subject  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
when  it  passed  a  law  for  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  ]ieo])le, 
that  it  had  on  the  10th  of  February,  when  it  enacted  the  statute  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  convention. 

The  convention  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture alone,  and  hence  was  bound  to  ctmduct  all  its  proceedings  in  conformity 
with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  authority  of  the  Ltrgislaturc.  The  mo- 
ment the  convention  attempted  to  put  its  Constitution  into  operation  against 
the  anthority  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  it  committed  an  act  of  rebellion 
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p'i.  But  wo  are  told  by  the  Prcii- 
~hiiDrG  paswd  tbe  Uw  Bubmllliii([ 
liTriiory  hfld  been  prepared  fin 
»  prepnrrd  P  Bj  what  Bnlhorit; 
■.tet  or  Congreds — by  no  oUicr  an. 
luturc :  und  ttearlj  a  cotiTeDlioa 
no  act  to  subvert  the  Tariiadal 


Qct  of  tbe  Territoiy  wa*  on  eaa- 
re  all  Ibc  |i(iwer  thai  Coogtea  ha4 
II.  Alllioueli  1  diseent  &0B1  thil 
.ugunicnl,  Id  Rseumc  it  la  bear 
III  does  it  lead  ub7  It  anly  wb- 
aulhoriLj  of  CoDgrees,  end'gh« 
ilie  LoBislolnrc  would  baTS  ji« 
iild  haw  hud,  and  no  nunc,  tai 
d  pasted  an  cnablinit  act,  and* 
iLtlon  fraTDCit  aniler  it  j  but  thm 
rlirr.  C.iiiprcss  nhould  pan  vmA- 
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li  (..ll.in-  ili.Li  il  l1..:  InKijL.iim-  r-i...(ii  III  I  III-  jiliiic  of  Cuiigresa,  acidwai 
d  wiiii  lilt  pimi:r  ivliidi  Congrtt*  LmI  on  tin;  .utijctl,  il  htul  tbe  HIM 
tn  interpose,  and  submit  this  Conslitutioii  lo  (he  jicople  for  ralificatiM 
ici-Tinn. 

.cn-fun-i,  (ir,  tf  1-011  judeo  thin  Conslitniicin  by  the  itchnica]  ralee  of  b>^ 
s  Yotcii  dunti  1iy  an  overwhclroiiig  majoriTy  of  (he  pcopte  1  f  Ifaiaai.  mi 
:amii  null  and  raid  ;  and  yon  arc  csUed  upon  now  To  give  Tttali^  R>  K 
rcjctled,  repudiated  ConaliluliDQ.      If,  however,  you  set  aside  Ike  tcd^ 
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konorable  scnatoi^from  Illinois  speaks  with  difficulty,  at  any  rate,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  sufficient  order  preserved  that  he  may  be  heard. 

Tke  Vice-President.  The  chair  has  obsenrcd  a  good  deal  of  disorder  about 
the  central  door  of  the  main  gallery.  It  is  qaite  ob^-ioos  that  there  arc  as 
DUUiT  persons  there  as  can  stand  now,  and  therefore  it  would  be  well  for 
gentlemen  not  to  press  in.  They  arc  respectfully  requested  to  preserve  order 
and  decorum. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  further  evidence  was  necessaiy  to  show  that  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  is  not  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  you  find  it  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  that  Territory.  On  the  first  ^londay  in  October  an 
dection  took  place  for  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  It  was  a  se- 
Tef©  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Territor)'.  On  a  fair  test, 
and  at  the  fairest  election,  as  is  recorded  on  all  hands,  ever  held  in  the  Tcr- 
xitorj,  ia  Legislature  was  elected.  That  Legislature  came  together  and  re- 
monstrated, by  an  overwhelming  majority,  against  this  Constitution,  as  not 
being  the  act  and  deed  of  that  people,  and  not  embodying  their  will.  Ask 
the  late  governor  of  the  Territory,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  mockery 
to  call  this  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people.  Ask  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tonr,  ez-Govemor  Stanton,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  I  will  haz- 
ard the  prediction,  that  if  you  ask  Grovemor  Denver  to-day,  he  will  tell  you, 
if  he  answers  at  all,  that  it  is  a  mockery,  nay,  a  crime,  to  attempt  to  enforce 
this  Constitution  as  an  embodiment  of  the  will  of  that  people.  Ask,  then, 
jonr  official  agents  in  the  Territory  ;  ask  the  Legislature  elected  by  the  pco- 
ide  at  the  last  election ;  consult  the  poll-books  on  a  fair  election  held  in  pur- 
raance  of  law ;  consult  private  citizens  from  there ;  consult  whatever  sources 
of  information  you  please,  and  you  get  the  same  answer — that  this  Constitu- 
tkm  docs  not  embody  the  ])ublic  will,  is  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people, 
doea  not  represent  their  wishes  ;  and  hence  I  deny  your  right,  your  author- 
ilj,  to  make  it  their  organic  law.  If  the  Lecompton  Constitution  ever  be- 
comes the  organic  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  it  will  be  the  act  of  Congress 
that  makes  it  so,  and  not  the  act  or  will  of  the  ])eople  of  Kansas. 

But  we  arc  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  small  moment  whether  the  Con- 
futation embodies  the  public  will  or  not,  because  it  can  be  modified  and 
dbanged  by  the  people  of  Kansas  at  any  time  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Sir,  it  matters  not  whether  it  can  be  changed  or  can  not  bo 
dianged,'  so  far  as  the  principle  involved  is  concerned.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er this  Constitution  is  to  be  the  permanent  fundamental  law  of  Kansas,  or  is 
to  last  only  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year ;  because,  if  it  is  not  their  act  and 
deed,  you  have  no  right  to  force  it  VL\yon  them  for  a  single  day.  If  yon  have 
the  power  to  force  it  upon  this  people  for  one  day,  you  may  do  it  for  a  year, 
for  ten  years,  or  permanently.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same.  It  is  as 
much  a  violation  of  fundamental  principle,  a  violation  of  popular  sovereignty, 
a  Tiolation  of  the  Coastitution  of  the  United  States,  to  force  a  state  Constitu- 
tion on  an  unwilling  people  for  a  day,  as  it  is  for  a  year  or  for  a  longer  time. 
When  you  set  the  example  of  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
goremment,  even  for  a  short  period,  you  have  made  a  precedent  that  will 
enable  onscnipnlous  men  in  future  times,  under  high  partisan  excitement, 
to  subvert  all  the  other  great  principles  upon  which  our  institutions  rest. 

Bat,  sir,  is  it  tnic  that  this  Constitution  may  be  changed  immediately  by 
the  people  of  Kansas  ?  The  President  of  the  United  States  tells  us  that  the 
people  can  make  and  unmake  Constitutions  at  pleasure ;  that  the  people 
hare  no  right  to  tic  their  own  hands  and  prohibit  a  change  of  the  Constitu- 
tion until  1864,  or  any  other  period  ;  that  the  right  of  change  always  exists, 
and  that  the  change  may  be  made  by  the  people  at  any  time  in  their  own 
way,  at  pleasure,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
people  can  not  tic  their  own  hands.    I  hold  that'  a  Constitation  ia  a  mavkSl 
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conipnrt  btiwten  nil  (he  people  oF  (ho  Btalc  Uiat  odc^ti  it ;  between  eid 
111:111  ill  lliv  -l:iii.  mill  e\'QTy  other  man;  binding  upon  Ihem  »!1;  sad  Aej 
hii\c  A  n|.'lit  i<i  ^^l^'  it  shall  only  be  chnngedut  apaniculoi'  time  and  Id  ■  pw- 
tii'iiliir  riiiLiiiiir.  ,iiiil  ilicn  oulj  atW  tiui'h  and  such  periods  of  ddibcraooD. 
Nut  uuly  liiiw  ihi'i  .1  riiiht  to  do  tliis,  but  it  is  vise  that  the  fundaniencal  Inr 
.li'.ii  :  I. :  M  -  I  <  i.Ltiilily,  soma  pennanency,  and  not  be  liable  lo  RuctiutiM 
•\  I'ImllitiuQ  of  passion. 
i  .       I  ■:!  [^ruvidps  that  after  Ihe  year  1864  it  may  bo  changed  by 

I   '   l.<  .< 1  tM'o  thirds  vote  of  each.  House,  submitting  to  the  peopli 

iij.  j...  ■  111,  .■.  I.<  ili.T  tbpy  will  hold  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing ilu'  ruii^iitiiuiiii.  I  hold  tliut,  irhcn  a  Constitution  provides  one  tinM<' 
I'li^iii^i',  iiy  I'MTv  mil:  of  iulerpretation  it  exdudca  all  other  times;  and  wba 
h  iiriMTilK'i  imi'  iijude  of  change,  it  excludes  all  other  modes.  I  bold  Aat 
It  1-  I  111.'  I  lii-  iiiti'iiLJuii.'iit  niid  iuteqirc'tiition  of  this  Constitution  that  it  ianal 

I-  !■■■  ■  ■ I  ■  I  ■  I  ..r.  1  ill.'  i.Mi-  1  -i"(,  ;iiid  then  only  in  Ihe  nuuiner  p»- 

I'    ii       I'  ■;■'■.■     I  ih' ilial  this  Conalitntion  wa«  the  a* 

"I  ^   .  '        I'  II  ''..-I'll  true  that  it  embodied  tbor  oil 

I  I  -' ' .  I  I:   I .'  II       I  ij.Mii^e  for  n  snfljcient  length  </tiM 

■  ■  r    -L  ■: .  I  1  ■■  -!■  il  iiiirkings  would  bo  a  wise  proriaB^ 

'  ""II.      'I  II   [  I  '    I  ].-  jiri^  nut  ('apable  of  m  1f  ii,iiii  iiiiiwW 

V.  I    ■     .'11  '        ■  I  .'  ■     I  I  ■  .:i-'iuj..  II  ,,i  .i.  J-  iiliich  they  arc  willing  tolcnsfbci 

i'  ''I  ' '  I'!  -''    '    I      '"'I '  I  'i  '!'.'<  .     I  <l<i  not  objen  that  (hii  CoBstiDiiiai 

I  .III  ii-i  'li  ■  li.Lii^'i  ■uiiLTil  iiit.  1  I  ^111.  |i:iiviilpJ  you  show  me  that  it  bo  the  M 
iEii.1  Ji',-.l  1,1  till'  pi-o]ilc.  mill  cHilwilic?  their  VfiU  now.  Ifilbe  not  tbeir  Ml 
uiiil  di-oil,  yuii  huvu  iio  ri^'liL  to  lix  it  a\xia  Ibcm  fur  a  da^ — not  for  an  lw« 
— nut  for  an  in»litnl ;  fur  it  is  a  violnliun  of  the  great  principle  of  free  go* 
cmment  to  fiirct^  it  upon  tliom. 

The  I'ff  siiicrit  of  the  United  Rtatca  tells  us  that  ho  sees  no  objectiOQ  to  1» 
Krlilif;  n  ctnusu  in  the  act  of  admission  declaratory  of  the  right  of  tlis  ptopk 
of  Kniiais,  with  the  consent  of  the  first  LogiNUturc.  to  chnnRC  thii  Consiira- 
"' ■■'    "       'ing  the  provision  which  it  contains  tlint   it  shall  not  he 
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tee  no  necessitj,  and,  if  I  understand  the  report,  no  legal  anthority  on  the 
port  of  Congress  to  intervene  and  construe  this  or  any  other  prorision  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  makes  the  report  from 
tiie  Committee  on  Territories  has,  in  his  own  estimation,  obviated  all  objec- 
tion by  finding  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Kansas  which  he  thinks  reme- 
dies the  whole  eviL     It  is  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  is  in  ^ese  words : 

''All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  govcmmcntB 
are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  re- 
form, or  abolish  their  form  of  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper/* 

7^  Vice  President.  The  senator  from  Illinois  will  pause  for  a  moment. 
The  sergeant-at-arms  will  go  up  and  close  the  centre  door  of  the  ladies*  gal- 
lexy;  shut  it,  and  keep  it  shut,  so  as  to  admit  no  more  persons  there. 

Mr.  Domjlcis,  There  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  at  the  southern  door^f 
the  eastern  gallery,  and  I  hope  the  chair  will  direct  that  to  be  closed. 

The  Vice  President.  The  chair  has  sent  an  officer  to  that  door  to  close  it, 
and  prescr\'e  quiet  there.    The  senator  from  Illinois  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Douf/Lis.  The  senator  from  Missouri,  who  makes  the  report  of  the 
majority  uf  the  committee,  is  under  the  impression  that  this  clause  in  tlie  Bill, 
€i  Rights  overrides  and  changes  the  provision  in  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  change  until  after  18G4,  and  then  only 
hj  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature.  Uow  does  he  make  that  override 
the  prohibitiuu  ?  By  taking  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  is  intend- 
ed only  to  assert  abstract  rights  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  when 
driven  to  the  List  resort,  to  wit,  to  revolution.  That  is  an  abstract  principle, 
intended  to  ai^ert  the  right  in  the  people  of  Kansas  to  change  their  form  of 
gO>'cmnicnt  under  the  some  law,  the  some  authority  that  our  ancestors  re- 
sisted British  iK)wcr,  and  overthrew  the  British  authority  upon  this  conti- 
nent. It  was  under  that  principle  that  our  fathers  burnt  up  the  stamps,  and 
■cnt  the  stamp  agents  out  of  the  country.  It  was  under  that  principle  that 
oar  fathers  resorted  to  arms  to  maintain  the  right  to  change  their  form  of 
government  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic — change  by  revolution,  because 
they  arrived  ut  the  point  where  resistimco  was  a  less  evil  than  submission. 
That  the  people  have  a  right  (o  appeal  to  the  God  of  arms  to  overthrow  the 
power  that  oppresses  them,  and  change  their  form  of  government  whenever 
their  oppressions  ore  intolerable,  and  resistance  is  a  less  evil  than  submission, 
is  a  great  truth  tbut  no  Republican,  no  Democrat,  no  citizen  of  a  free  coun- 
tnr  should  ever  (question.  But,  sir,  that  clause  was  never  intended  to  fur- 
nish the  la>vful  mode  by  which  this  Constitution  could  be  changed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  instrument  points  out  a  different  mode  than  the  one 
therein  asserted;  and  when  a  specific  mode  is  prescribed,  and  time  is  to 
elapse  before  that  mode  can  be  resorted  to,  tliat  excludes  the  idea  that  it  can 
bo  done  in  any  otlicr  niodo,  or  at  a  prior  time. 

But,  sir,  this  article  from  the  Bill  of  liights  proves  entirely  too  much.  Tho 
President  says  you  niny  put  into  this  bill  a  clause  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  change  their  Constitution  by  the  consent  of  the  first 
Legislature.  What  docs  the  Bill  of  Rights  say  ?  That  it  is  the  inalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  of  the  {tcople,  at  all  times,  to  alter,  abolish,  or  reform 
their  form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  tliink  proper,  not  in 
such  manner  03  tho  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  nor  at  such  time  as  the  leg- 
islative authority  or  the  existing  government  may  provide,  but  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  people  think  proper  in  town  meeting,  in  convention,  through  the 
Legislature,  in  ])opular  assemblages,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  any  man- 
ner the  iK'ople  themselves  may  determine.  That  is  the  right  and  the  nature 
of  tho  right  autliorized  by  this  Bill  of  liiglits.     It  is  the  revolutionary  reme- 
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dy,  not  tbo  lawful  mode.  Then  ne  two'nodMof  aliaD|laBtk»a«Nl»' 
tion  of  a  state — one  lawful,  dw  other  reraletlMUT.  Tlw  tewM  watb  k  tm-- 
one  prescribed  in  the  instramant.    Hie  rarohitkBHj  mode  li  OM  Ih  vlak 


<Q  of  the  instrument.  The  iwohttjoniy  mode  m^  ba  jeeerihl «  —ff  >■ 
:  that  depends  OD  whether  tbeie  b  ndMBiiM.  Ir*psMlBaniaM> 
n  favor  of  a  change,  if  nobody  oppoNi  it,  the  ivrmmOBy  ■ 


■  CoutitatloD.  Whf 
[hti  tfattMBh  th«  I<t*^ 
aajs  the  penile  eheirdi 


.^  _ .  a  peaceful  remedy ;  but  if,  in  the  progrwi  of  the  rofoUlfci^  «Mh 

yoa  are  makine  ihe  change,  jon  meet  with  T*''**~".  Am  it  boeoaa  d*l 
war,  treason,  rebellion,  if  jon  tail,  and  a  RocoeMftil  rerolntioat  If  job  mbbmL 

Isay,  then,  tlie  mode  pointed  ont  in  theBiUef  Bl^itaii  theionhMiaaHJ 
mode,  and  not  Iho  lanfitl  nwMU  provided  in  the  iiMUuliMBt;  In*  VAi 
Committee  on  Territories  be  right  in  MTing  tiiat  tfali  li  a  Uwfhl  mtAt,  Am 
the  recommendation  of  die  Frendcnt,  that  Coogteai  ahoold  '*-f*—  tki 
right  10  do  it  by  the  fln<  Legislature,  violate*  this  CoutitatloD. 
TliG  President  recommends  ns  to  recognise  their  rights  tl~~ — "-  '*" 
lalnte,  and  in  that  mode  atone.  The  Bill  of  Rights  sajs  ' 
it  in  such  manner  as  they  pleaae.  If  the  conitmction  given  ny  loa  KAimm^ 
(ee  on  Territories  be  right,  tod  dare  not  vote  for  the  FietideBt'B  nt^ariital 
to  recognize  the  rigbt  of  the  tint  Legislatnre  to  do  it,  for  jtn  gtm  m  a^ 
Btmction  to  the  instniment  in  violation  of  its  terms. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Will  the  eenator  faom  Ulinoia  allow  me  to  InlmiH  M» 
a  moment? 

Mr.  Doagiu.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasnre. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  nndentood  the  eenatOT  to  eay  just  now  OM  OoipW 
had  no  right  to  look  into  the  Conitltntion  of  aaCateBndpbcakenaiBMriM 
upon  it.  If  that  be  tme,  I  wonld  hiqaireof  theaeaator  RonlllfBoiihnrft 
CongreuioknoH-whcthcraConstitntionteTepnbUcanoriiotr  VkbilM^ 
I  wonld  inqotre  of  him,  farther,  why  is  he  here  now  dismasliig  aai  ^Mli| 
■■  n  upon  the  Conititntion  of  Kansas? 


■  MK.-  ---   J^I  ->«  —I    IfcM— ^^— 
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consolidated  government,  an  empire,  a  central  power,  with  provinces  and 
dqiendcncics,  and  ceases  to  be  a  confederation  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states.  I  am  arguing;  against^the  propriety  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  to  strike  that  fatal  blow  at  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  of  this  Union. 

Bat,  sir,  my  friend  from  Ohio,  who  can  not  accede  quite  to  this  doctrine 
of  the  President  any  more  than  the  Committee  on  Territories  can,  proposes 
to  remedy  this  matter  in  a  different  way.  He  has  offered  an  amendment, 
which  I  ask  the  clerk  to  read. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pngh,  to  the  amendment  intended  to  be  proi)oscd  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  bill 
(S.,  N.  161)  "  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union :  At 
the  end  thereof  add  the  following  section : 

"Sec.  — .  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  admission  of  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  into  the  Union,  by  this  act,  shall  never  bo  so  con> 
f  trued  as  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  impair  the  right  of  the  j)eople  of  the  said 
states,  with  the  assent  of  their  Legislatures,  severally,  at  all  times,  to  alter, 
reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper,  so  that  the  same  be  still  republican  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  object  my  friend  from  Ohio 
expects  to  accompUsh  by  this  proviso,  that  nothing  in  the  act  of  admission 
fhall  be  construed  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  impair  the  right  of  the  people 
to  change  their  Constitution.  Who  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  act  of  admission  which  could  be  so  construed  ?  It  is  not  the'  act  of 
admission  to  which  we  are  alluding ;  it  is  the  provision  in  this  Constitution 
which  says  it  shall  not  be  changed  until  after  18G4. 

Nobody  i>retcuds  that  you  can  put  any  thing  in  the  act  of  admission  which 
xrould  limit  this  right.  What  I  am  denying  is  your  right  to  put  any  thing 
in  the  act  of  admission  either  to  limit,  or  extend,  or  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nobody  ])rctends  that  this  act  of  admission  affects  this  jtoint  at  all. 
The  objection,  if  it  be  an  objection,  is  in  the  Constitution  itself,  not  in  the 
act  of  admission. 

Then  what  legal  effect  would  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Ohio 
have  if  it  should  be  adopted  ?  I  presume  no  one  pretends  that  it  would  have 
any  legal  effect.  Is  there  a  senator  here  who  pretends  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  would  confer  any  power  or  author- 
ity on  the  people  of  Kansas  to  change  their  Constitution  which  they  would 
not  have  without  it  ?  I  am  informed  the  senator  from  Ohio  said,  in  his 
speech  in  explanation  of  it,  that  it  did  not  confer  any  right  which  the  people 
would  not  othenx'ise  have.  Then  why  adopt  it  ?  I  can  conceive  of  but  one 
motive,  and  that  is  to  load  the  people  to  inter  that  they  have  secured  a  right 
by  that  pro\iso  which  they  really  have  not  got — to  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
they  have  gained  an  advantage  which  in  reality  they  do  not  possess.  Is  that 
the  object  ?  Is  it  the  object  to  obviate  an  objection,  and  yet,  in  fact,  to  leaves 
the  objection  in  full  force  ?  Why,  I  ask,  is  it  proposed  to  put  that  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  if  it  has  no  legitimate  effect — if  it  docs  not  give  the  people 
any  right,  any  privilege,  which  they  would  not  possess  without  it  ?  Perhaps 
I  may  be  asked,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  the  objection  to  putting  it  in  ?  It 
may  bo  said  it  is  only  the  expression  of  the  individual  opinion  of  the  members 
of  Congress.  I  will  tell  you  my  objection  to  putting  this  clause  in  the  act 
of  admission.  I  object  to  inserting  any  clause  in  the  act  of  admission  that 
expresses  any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution.  If  you  may  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
propriety  of  one  clause,  although  it  has  no  legal  effect  to  change  it,  you  may 
on  the  propriety  of  another  clanac.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  senator  fiotn. 


villi     lll'C    lll.-^l  Iklli  >< 'ti.--  . 


Now.vir,  I  In  "Id  ilint  Con^^n'^s  lias  no  ri^^lit 
ujM)n  til..'  ]ii<)j)riity  *>['  any  loral  or  doiiu'stir  ii 
Union.  Ivicli  slalc  is  sovonij^n,  with  the  iinli 
and  rij^ht  to  munu^o  its  l(M>al  and  inti'rnui  vom 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitntiun  of  the  U 
mea  that  when,  in  order  to  catch  ii  little  popul 
of  backing  up  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  cnornioui 
the  bill  having  no  legal  efl'ect,  but  oxi)re8tiing 
of  this  or  that  clause  of  a  state  Constitution, 
that  may  return  upon  them  in  a  way  that  wi 
against  Congress  interfering  either  to  annul  oi 
upon  the  propriety  of  this  clause  or  that  clauf 
peat,  if  the  Constitution  bo  the  act  and  deed  ol 
Its  provisions  are  not  in  violation  of  the  Coni 
that  people  had  a  right  to  put  them  there,  an 
them  or  to  pronounce  judgment  u{x)n  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the  question, 
into  the  Union  with  the  Lccompton  Constituti 
idenco  that  it  is  the  act  and  deed  of  that  pcoph 

[  Is  the  evidence  satLs-factory  that  the  jieople  oi 

perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  tlicir  domt 
way  ?  I  think  not.  I  do  not  acknowledge  th 
of  that  spe(*ial  pleading  which  attempts,  by  t 
Btitution  u))on  a  ])eople  which,  it  is  admitted, 
if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  and  whic! 
Let  mo  ask  gentlemen  from  the  South,  if  the 
they  have  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
ed,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  that  three  fourths 
in  favor  of  a  slaveholding  state,  and  a  convc 
just  such  means  and  under  jnst  such  circiimst 

iJ  ton  Convention  together;  and  supi>ose  that  wl 

tained  that  three  fourths  of  the  convention  ' 

1 1  fourths  of  the  ]>eo])1e  were  in  favor  of  a  slavch 


I. 
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m  daveliolding  people  against  their  will  ?  Would  yoa  not  hare  come  forward 
and  hare  said  to  us  that  yon  denied  that  it  was  the  embodiment  of  the  pub- 
lic will,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  sent  back  to  the  people  to  bo  voted 
upon,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  fact?  Would  jou  not  have  said  to  ns  that  you 
were  willing  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  to  leave  the  peo» 
pie  perfectly  free  to  form  such  institutions  as  they  please ;  and  that,  if  we 
woQid  only  send  that  Constitution  back  and  let  the  people  have  a  fair  vote 
upon  it,  yon  would  abide  the  result  ?  Suppose  we,  being  a  Northern  major- 
ity, had  said  to  yon,  '*^o;  we  have  secured  a  sectional  advantage,  and  we 
intend  to  hold  it ;  and  we  will  force  this  Constitution  upon  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple merely  because  we  have  the  power  to  do  it;"  would  you  have  said  that 
was  fair? 

Mr,  Hammond.  Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  answer  him? 

Mr,  DwujloB.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Hammond,  As  the  senator  looked  toward  me  in  asking  his  question,  I 
will  undertake,  though  without  authority,  to  answer  for  the  slavcholding  com« 
nunity.  If,  having  had  the  power  to  establish  a  slaveholding  Constitution, 
we  had  refrained  from  exercising  it,  and  those  in  favor  of  a  free-state  Con- 
Btitution  had  established  one  to  that  effect,  I  say  that  the  slaveholders  would 
have  submitted  to  it  until,  through  the  forms  of  constitutional  law,  they  could 
have  altered  it. 

Mr,  Douglas.  The  senator  assumes  what  I  did  not  certainly  intend  when 
he  says  that  I  looked  at  him.  I  was  propounding  the  question,  however,  to 
any  senator,  and  am  as  willing  that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  should 
reply  as  any  other.  He  assumes  as  true,  for  the  purposes  of  his  answer,  the 
Tenr  fact  that  is  denied — that  they  had  the  power. 

ifr.  Hammond.  Asserted  on  all  hands,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What? 

Mr,  Hammond.  Asserted  that  there  was  a  fhse-stato  mf^ority  when  the 
convention  was  elected. 

Mr,  lirotrn.  The  senator  from  Illinois  asserted  it  to-night. 

Mr.  Doug/as.  Yes ;  and  I  assert  now  that  there  was  a  free-state  minority ; 
and  I  assert,  also,  that  one  half  the  counties  of  the  Territory  were  disfran- 
chised, and  not  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  delegates.  (Applause  in 
the  galleries.) 

Mr,  Hammond,  That  has  been  answered  over  and  over  again — 

T%e  Vice-President,  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  will  pause  until  or- 
der is  restored. 

Mr,  Mason,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  If  there  is  again  disorder  in 
this  chamber,  I  shall  insist  upon  the  galleries  being  cleared. 

Mr.  Brown,  I  hope  that  order  will  be  enforced.  The  Senate  is  not  a 
theatre. 

Mr,  Toomhs,  The  statement  just  made  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  I  shall  take  issue  with  him  when  he  sits  down.  I  say  it 
is  not  true  in  any  sense,  and  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr,  Mason.   Air.  President — 

The  Vice- [Resident,  The  senator  from  Virginia  gives  notice  that  if  there 
be  a  repetition  of  the  demonstrations  in  the  galleries  he  will  move  to  clear 
them. 

Mr.  Mason,  If  there  is  again  disorder  in  the  galleries,  let  it  arise  from 
what  source  it  mav,  I  shall  ask  the  chair  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  Mce-PresiJent.  Before  the  debate  commenced,  the  chair  expressed  the 
hope  that  these  demonstrations  would  not  occur.  He  did  ftot  then  think  that 
he  would  have  to  ropcat  the  cxpressiun  of  that  hope.  This  fioor  is  covered 
by  persons  not  members  of  the  Senate,  admitted  by  the  consent  of  the  body 
nnanimoosly,  and  certainly  something  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate. 
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The  chair  doeo  not  beliBra  tbeM  domoaitmliMM  wUl  be  n, 
fore  takes  no  fiuther  notice  ofwhrnthu  OMniied.     Iba  « 
will  proceed. 
Mr.  Uoaghs.  The  intapantian  «f  the  denial  that  ahovt  «m  kaV  «f  Iki 

countica  were  ilkfrancluaM,  I  prannc^  eu  faara  but  laty  Utd*  imli^  •■ 
the  argameat.  It  hoa  been  proven  orcr  and  onr  i«md.  In  aj  aMiaMta 
tlio  proof  19  concluHTe  aa  to  the  fifteen  oooatk^  aad  miIAiIimji.  I  Hik,  m 
to  ninoiecn,  being  half  the  GODnliei  of  the  TBrritanr,  that  then  won  Mt  Hik 
B  reiuiu  and  rcgiBtratioo  aa  andwriaed  k  role  wr  ifahgatei.  Il  haa  bav 
attempted  to  be  proved,  homrer,  that  there  w  ' 
those  coaulies.  I  belisTethepTendentof  the  e( 
were  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two 

Suppose  thnt  wn*  all.    There  nwe  only  a  little  v  _ , 

polled  at  the  election  of  delegatea  in  the  other  nlaetaen  eomtlat  wUck  dM- 
ed  all  the  delegates.     If  the  dirftan'^'-"' '-""  "" —  •^— *— « 


voters,  is  it  not  concloaiTe  that,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  dx  hi  . . 
Bona  in  tlie  other  counties,  thqr  coold  hare  changbd  tba  rnatill  T  UnHg 
been  diBfrBDchixed  in  one  half  the  coundea,  theStiendt  aftfaoae^i»««n4k 
francbiscd  may  not  have  voted  in  the  other  CMintiea,  beoMaa  Ih^  kad  H 
hope  of  overcoming  the  mqoritj  in  the  other  half.  I  did  not  inlaid  )•• 
into  the  argument  on  that  point  agaio,  and  t  ibonld  not  hava  aUadal  ta  ■ 
now  bat  for  the  fuct  that  the  tenator  from  South  Carolina  had  to  aaiHa  M 
true,  what  I  understood  not  to  be  true,  in  order  to  predieala  Ua  aw  MB 
it,  that  he,  as  a  Socthcm  atan,  would  rote  to  admit  the  stale  If  tba  otaakd 
been  reveiscd,  and  a  tree.<tatB  Constitution  was  being  forced  npoa  ■■  inaH 
ing  people,  with  .the  knowledge  that  it  did  not  reflect  the  aanttananto  cf  IM 
pctmte. 

Mr.  Ilammoad.  Allow  mo  to  say  that  if  the  slaTcholdei^  iimba  dNH  ch>- 
T  bod  a  rnqorilf  at  all,  the;  would,  n        -    -       - 
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evidence  satisfactory  that  the  elections  were  fairly  and  honestly  held,  and 
fairly  and  honestly  rctarned  ?  You  have  all  seen  the  evidence  showing  the 
flrandiilent  voting ;  the  forged  returns,  from  precinct  after  precinct,  changing 
the  result  not  only  upon  the  legislative  ticket,  hut  also  upon  the  ticket  for 
governor  and  state  officers.  The  false  returns  in  regard  to  Delaware  Cross- 
ing, changing  the  complexion  of  the  Legislature,  arc  admitted.  The  evi- 
dence is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  Shawnee  Precinct,  the  Oxford  Precinct, 
the  Kickapoo  Precinct,  and  many  others,  making  a  difference  of  some  three 
thousand  votes  in  the  general  aggregate,  and  changing  the  whole  result  of 
the  election.  Yet,  sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  Kansas  with  the  state 
government  thus  brought  into  existence  not  only  by  fraudulent  voting,  but 
forged  returns,  sustained  by  perjury.  The  Senate  well  recollects  the  eSorts 
that  I  made  before  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee,  and  since,  to 
aiccrtain  to  whom  the  certificates  of  election  were  awarded,  that  we  might 
know  whether  they  were  given  to  the  men  honestly  elected,  or  to  the  men 
whose  elections  depended  upon  forgery  and  }>crjury.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
now  to  whom  those  certificates  have  been  issued,  if  thev  have  been  issued  at 
all  ?  Can  any  man  tell  me  whether  we  arc  installing,  by  receiving  this  state 
government,  officers  whoso  sole  title  depends  upon  forgery,  or  those  whose  ti- 
de depends  upon  popular  votes  ?  We  have  been  calling  for  that  information 
for  about  three  months,  but  we  have  called  in  vain.  One  day  the  rumor 
would  be  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would  declare  the  free-state  ticket  elected,  and 
next  day  that  he  would  declare  the  pro-slavery  ticket  elected.  So  it  has  al- 
ternated, like  the  chills  and  fever,  day  after  day,  until  within  the  last  three 
days,  when  the  action  of  Congress  became  a  little  dubious,  when  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  Northern  men  were  willing  to  vote  for  a  state  government  de- 
pending upon  forgery  and  perjury,  and  then  we  find  that  the  president  of  the 
Lecompton  Convention  addresses  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Star,  a  news- 
paper in  this  city,  telling  what  he  thinks  is  the  result  of  the  election.  He 
says  it  is  true  that  he  has  received  no  answer  to  his  letters  of  inquiry  to  Gov- 
ernor Denver;  he  has  no  official  information  on  the  subject;  but,  from  ru- 
mors and  unofficial  information,  he  is  now  satisfied  that  the  Delaware  Cross- 
ing return  was  a  fraud ;  that  it  will  be  set  aside ;  and  that,  accordingly,  tho 
result  will  be  that  certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  frce^tate  men.  I  do  not 
moan  to  deny  that  Mr.  Calhoun  may  think  such  will  be  the  result ;  but,  while 
he  may  think  so,  I  would  rather  know  how  the  fact  is.  His  thoughts  are  not 
important,  but  tlic  fact  is  vital  in  establishing  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  the 
•tate  government  which  we  are  about  to  recognize.  It  so  happens  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  no  more  power,' no  more  authority  over  that  question  now  than 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  or  anv  other  member  of  this  body.  The  cele- 
brated Lecompton  schedule  proWucs  that, 

"  In  case  of  removal,  absence,  or  disability  of  the  president  of  this  con- 
Tcntion  to  discharge  the  duties  herein  imposed  on  him,  the  president /^ro  lem- 
pore  of  this  convention  shall  perform  said  duties ;  and  in  case  of  absence,  re- 
fusal, or  disability  of  the  president  pro  tempore,  a  committee  consisting  of 
seven,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  discharge  the  duties  required  of  the  pres- 
ident of  this  convention." 

As  Mr.  Calhoun  is  absent  from  the  Territory,  and,  by  reason  of  that  ab- 
sence, is  deprived  of  all  authority  over  the  subject-matter,  and  as  the  president 
pro  temftore  has  succeeded  to  his  powers,  is  it  satisfactory  for  the  deposed 
president  to  address  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Star  announcing  his  private 
opinion  as  to  who  has  been  elected?  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  president 
pro  temjtore  is,  and  where  he  is ;  and  if  he  is  in  Kansas,  whether  he  has  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  which  the  ex-president  Calhoun  has  announced.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  that  president  pro  temjtore  has  already  issued 
his  certificate  to  the  pro-slavery  men  in  Kansas,  whileMr.  Calhoun  expresses 
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the  opinion  in  the  Stnr  tliat  the  cpnificHlea  will  lie  issued  ta 
men?  If  Ilint  pri-sitlcntjira  fempore  luis  become  a  fugitive  frum  jnxtici',  unci 
escaped  from  llic  Terriiory,  1  sbuold  liku  ibea  to  know  vtha  ara  the  conimit' 
ice  of  seven  tlint  ivcrc  to  loke  his  place ;  and  wbellier  tliey,  or  »  mnjority  of 
th^ni,  )i:<ve  nrrivcd  HI  Ihe  some  eoucltision  to  irhich  Mr.  Calhoiui  haa  eomtl 
ln:i-mLicli  :i-^  1M3  D]iiniDii  is  published  to  the  warid  just  bcliin!  the  (ote  is  M 
lit-  \.\i.i'n  \i:n\  mill  i?i  espccted  to  Catch  the  TOles  of  Bome  crcen  membcra  rf 
Kill'  lujil.-  Ill'  ilvj  I'lJiiT,  I  ehouid  like  to  know  whether  ceni£caifsIuTe  be«a 
\-!:(:'.\ '-  iiriii,  il'.-n.  bv  whom,  &nd  to  whom?  wticrc  the  president  pntatpm 
I-,'!  l^bL'^<.' the  crjinmiitco  of  seven  may  bo  found?  and  then  vc  migbt  kno* 
Kliri  i^nnsiiiute  the  Legislature,  and  wbo  cuislilale  the  dale  guvenuncM 
ivliii'h  nc  nre  ID  bring  into  being.  TVc  are  not  only  to  admit  RnnsoBwith  a 
l'"n«[iliilioU,  bnl  with  a  atata  government;  with  a  goTemor,  a  Lc^iilatBie, B 
JLiiininrv;  wilb  cxecntive,  iegklative,  jadiciu],  anil  miDJslerial  officers.  I»- 
nsninch  ns  we  nre  told  by  the  President  tliat  the  first  Lrgislatnro  raay  take 
stcp9  to  cut)  a  cotiTenlion  to  chanf;e  tho  Constitnlion,  I  Etioutd  like  to' know 
of  whom  that  Lcgi<latnre  is  composed  ?  Iniumacb  B5  the  gotcrnor  wmH 
have  the  power  tn  veto  an  act  of  Ilie  Lcgislntnro  calling  a  conreatioii,  I 
phnuM  like  to  knnw  who  isgOTemor,  so  tbal  1  mnr  jndgc  wbetbcr  he  wodd 
vein  Fiuh  ill]  (ut  ?  Cannot  onrgood  friends  get  Iha  president  tits  tcmpami 
llii>  i'linviiiuuii  111  write  a  letter  to  the  SUir?  Cun  they  not  procnn  a  lelMr 
fiiini  ilii;  fOTtimitirio  ofeoven?  Can  they  not  clear  up  this  mjaetr,  and  re- 
lieve our  ill^pil■i■mB  ininda  of  any  tbing  unfair  or  fonl  in  the  BrraDgcmentiiif 
this  matter?     I^'t  ns  know  how  the  fact  is. 

This  publication  of  itself  is  colculntcd  to  crcntc  more  apprehension  dm 
there  nas  before.  As  long  aa  Mr.  Calhoun  look  the  groaml  that  bo  mmld 
never  declare  Ibo  resalt  nntil  Lecomptiiu  wns  admitted,  and  that,  if  it  wu 
not  tiilmitled,  he  wonid  never  make  llio  decision,  there  ■ecmed  to  be  xnoe 
reu^oTi  in  his  course  ;  but  when,  after  taking  lliitt  ground  for  moBtha.  it  lu- 
cnme  nndor.'tood  that  Lecumjiton  nns  di^ad,  or  was  lingering  and  ki^iib- 
ing,  and  likely  to  die,  and  when  a  few  more  voles  were  necessary, «  '     — 
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almost  unanimous  support  which  wo  find  from  gentlemen  livinfi;  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  in  favor  of  tlic  Lecompton  Constitution  ?  If  slarery  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  would  there  have  hoen  so  much  hesitation  about  Mr. 
Calhoun's  declaring  the  result  of  the  election  prior  to  the  vote  in  Congress  ? 
I  submit,  then,  whether  we  ought  not  to  discard  the  Slaverj  question  alto- 
gether, and  approach  the  real  question  before  us  fairly,  calmly,  dispassion- 
ately, and  decide  whether,  but  for  the  slavery  clause,  this  L^mpton  Con- 
ttitntion  could  receive  a  single  vote  in  either  house  of  Congress.  Were  it  not 
for  the  slavery  clause,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  sending  it  back  to  the 
people  for  a  vote  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  slavery  clause,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  letting  Kansas  wait  until  she  had  ninety  thousand  people,  instead 
of  coming  into  the  Union  with  not  over  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand?  Were 
it  not  for  the  Slavery  question,  would  Kansas  have  occupied  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  thoughts  ?  would  it  have  divided  and  distracted  political  parties 
to  as  to  create  bitter  and  acrimonious  feelings  ?  I  say  now  to  our  Southern 
ftionds  that  I  will  act,  on  this  question  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  for 
themselves,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  they  decide  for  or  against  slavery, 
provided  it  be  submitted  to  a  fair  vote  at  a  fair  election,  and  with  honest 
returns. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  topic  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  I 
seldom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers,  or  notice  the  articles  which  they 
publish  in  regard  to  myself;  but  the  course  of  the  Washington  Union  has 
been  so  extraordinary  for  the  lost  t\\'o  or  three  months,  that  I  think  it  well 
enough  to  make  some  allusion  to  it.  It  has  read  me  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  every  other  day,  at  least,  for  two  or  three  months,  and  keeps  reading 
mo  out  (laughter) ;  and,  as  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  still  continues  to  read  me 
out,  using  such  terms  as  "traitor,"  "renegade,"  "deserter," and  other  kind 
and  polite  epithets  of  that  nature.  Sir,  I  have  no  vindication  to  make  of  my 
Democracy  ogainst  the  Washington  Union,  or  any  other  newspaper.  I  am 
willing  to  allow  my  history  and  action  for  the  lost  twenty  years  to  speak  for 
themselves  a»  to  ray  political  principles,  and  my  fidelity  to  political  obliga- 
tions. The  Washington  Union  has  a  personal  grievance.  When  its  editor 
was  nominated  for  public  printer  I  declined  to  vote  for  him,  and  stated  that 
at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Since  I  declined  to  give 
that  vote,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  constant  attacks,  have 
been  repeated  almost  daily  on  me.  Will  my  friend  from  Michigan  read  the 
article  to  which  I  allude  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  read  the  following  editorial  article  from  the  Washington  Union 
of  November  17,  1857: 

"  Frek-soilism. — The  primary  object  of  all  government,  in  its  original  in- 
stitution, is  the  ])rotcction  of  ))crson  ond  property.  It  is  for  this  alone  that 
men  surrender  a  portion  of  their  natural  rights. 

"  In  order  that  this  object  may  bo  fully  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  protection  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  classes  of  free  citizens  with- 
out exception.  Thu,  at  least,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  original  compact  on  which  all  our  institu- 
tions are  based. 

"  Slaves  were  recognized  as  property  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  colonial  laws,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Under  these  sanctions  vc«tcd  rights  have  ac- 
crued to  the  amount  of  some  sixteen  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  state  Legislatures  to  protect  that  property. 

"The  Constitution  declares  that  *the  citizens  of  eoch  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.* 
Every  citizen  of  one  state  coming  into  another  state  has  thereforo  a  right  to 
the  protoetion  of  his  parson,  and  that  property  which  is  recognized  as  suAbL^^^ 
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■if  llic  I'niwd  StMos.  nny  Inw  of  n  Mate  la  thp  eimlraiy  noi- 
J  (m  fnuii  any  htaU'  hnviii;t  ii  Ti:;lii  tu  ili-iirirc  Iiini  i>f  diis  |ir.^ 
iili-ii  ilniv  ti>  iiTutfci  him  in  ii>  ii'»R'>^ii>ii. 

-■If  ihi'M'  vi.-»s  iiri'  ('iirrcrl— uiiil  «-i.<  IwlicTu  ir  would  Lc  aiflii-ult  t.. imaU 
Muii'ilii'iii— it  f<>lillW^(thutu11IItut<!Uln')<,K'l>o■berurt,'>iuil'l•^<Ilh<.'nrin■,  H'hiih 
|>r»hiliii  a  titi'i'ri  iifuni.-  siiiicfruni  Mltlinciu  anulluT.  nml  lirinjiini! liu >1itvv 
l>i'-i)>i<rtyniili  liiin.  ntiil  tniwt  ni|ipriully  dL-i'lnrinf! ir  forfuiicil.  ur<>  <lini-i  viija- 
ii->Ti'<  i<f  ilii-iiri{.'iiiul  iiuiiiliun  ofii  KovoniniPiit  wliicli,  iu>lvliin-  siutwl. ii>  ilv 
[inili'i  iii.iHpl"]H-r>iiii  uiul  pTOlwrly,  iiiiil  iif  tlur  Cmuilitiitiuii  iif  llip  I'liitwl  Slali-n. 
nliii-li  rri'iijnii/'*-  i'r<iH.'riv  in  ^i^lvl■s,  ntiil  ili'i'l^n""  liiiil  -ilii'  i'iri»ii-)  <■?  raib 
HM<-  rliiill  U-  (-iititl.'a  ii>  uU  (lit-  i-riviU'ins  umi  iiniutiiiiiits  nf tiii^tn'  in  the 
H'\iTal  siati's,'  aiiH-tis  tk'  iuu»t  UKivutiul  uf  ivtiiih  i^  the  I'tuIci'lioD  ut')-vr4>B 
and  imij.'Ttv. 

"  \Vli:ii  it  riTnani/fa  a«  i.n>i*riy  \n-  tire  C'niistitnliiii  uf  ili.-  riiitnl  StaH*. 
Iiy  II  ]iri>i isiiin  wlii<-ii  apiilivii  ii|iuilly  In  ull  rhu  iitiiics,  luis  uuiiuiUrtiiildoii^Iit 

■■ '1  ill- tir»tii.'ii(>n  iiTupujintyiiciiit;,  iK'sl  In  tluit  iif  jHT-fii.  tin- tnol  inti-i-rt- 
init  filijvit  iifidl  uiaid^rini-minciir,  uiiili<ni]i(.>ny  in  i-lur<'<ilH'int;rvi-><i:iii)>^lli' 
iIiL'  <  'uii-iiiiiluui  •■■(  ilu'  I'uitiil  HtMc^.  if  «f]\  u-  iirii-iiiiiliy  \a-  nil  tin-  dd  rliir- 
t<i-n  ptiiii-s.  »>'  linvi'  iK-rtr  iimii)(iii  rhiil  ilic  ('iiiHiu'i|iaiUni  (■rKliiv(<i>  iu  ihnrc 
Rliili*  «iii>n-  it  jin-i iiHiKlv  cxiiJtil,  liv  nil  iivliilnin-  ucl  v( Ilu-  ■•cgi^luduv.  wa« 
a  KO'-i'  'ii'iuium  ..f  ili.>  riiHilK  uf  iin.|niiy."        .         »        .         , 

H,il-;/.ti;tf,.:.xt,.ii,--t.ii  iM  lie  rijiilK  if  III  i-,i.  ei_i.  ina-aimh  lit  il  wu>  iii>l  a  %<4- 

I-  ri-liriiiiii-liiiiiiit  im  llii>  nar*  ■■*  ■'>■■ 

k-i:i.i. 


ry  n-lim|iii:>liii 

iiiiit  un  till"  iiart  i.t  ilii-  <ni'iu'n>. 

It  Hnsiiuui.-tofcM.-n.iie 
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▼anced  boldly  by  the  Washington  Union  editorially  and  apparently  authori- 
tatively, and  every  man  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an  Abo- 
litionist, a  Free-soilcr,  a  fanatic.  The  propositions  are,  first,  that  the  primary 
object  of  all  government  at  its  original  institution  is  the  protection  of  person 
and  property ;  second,  that  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  that,  therefore,  thirdly,  all  state  laws, 
whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the  citizens  of  one  state  from 
settling  in  another  with  their  slave  property,  and  especially  declaring  it  for- 
feited, are  direct  violations  of  the  original  intention  of  the  government  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  of  tlie  Northern  States  was  a  gross  outrage  on  the  rights  of  property, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Remember  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  Union  on  the  17th  of  No- 
'vember,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  the  first  article  giving  the  adhesion  of  the 
Union  to  the  I/ecorapton  Constitution.     It  was  in  these  words : 

**  Kansas  and  her  Constitution. — The  vexed  question  is  settled.  The 
problem  is  solved.  The  dread  point  of  danger  is  passed.  All  serious  trouble 
to  Kansas  aiTairs  is  over  and  gone,'* 

and  a  column  nearly  of  the  same  sort.  Then,  when  you  come  to  look  into  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  yon  find  the  same  dbctrine  incorporated  in  it  which 
was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  Union.    What  is  it  ? 

*' Article  7,  Section  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
any  constitutional  sanction  ;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  any  property  whatever." 

Then  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  that  the  Constitution  may  be  amended 
after  1864  by  a  two  thirds  vote, 

**  But  no  alteration  shall  be  mode  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the  own- 
ership of  slaves." 

*It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  Constitution  that  they  ore 
identical  in  spirit  with  this  authoritative  article  in  the  Washington  Union  of 
the  day  previous  to  its  endorsement  of  this  Constitution,  and  ever}'  man  is 
branded  as  a  Frcc-soilcr  and  Abolitionist  who  does  not  subscribe  to  them. 
The  proposition  is  advanced  that  the  emancipation  acts  of  New  York,  of  New 
England,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  New  Jersey,  were  unconstitutional,  were 
outrages  upon  the  right  of  property,  were  violations  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposition  is  advanced  that  a  Southern  man  has  a  right 
to  move  from  South  Carolina,  with  his  negroes,  into  Illinois,  to  settle  there 
and  hold  thum  there  as  slaves,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  and  Isle's  of  Il- 
linois to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  pro})osition  is,  that  a  citizen  of 
Vitginia  has  riglitn  in  a  free  state  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  state  can  not  him- 
self have.  We  prohibit  ourselves  from  holding  slaves  within  our  own  limits, 
and  yet,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  can  move  into  our 
state,  bring  in  one  hundred  slaves  with  him,  and  hold  them  as  such  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Coiuititution  and  laws  of  our  own  state.  If  that  pro])osition  is 
true,  the  creed  uf  tlie  Demo<Tatic  party  is  false.  The  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  is,  that  '*  each  state  and  each  Territory  shall  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  its  domestic  institutions  in  its  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'*  I  claim  that  Illinois  has  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  prohibit  slavery,  a  right  as  undeniable  as  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Virginia  may  authorize  its  existence.  We  have  the  same  right  to  prohibit 
it  that  you  have  to  recognize  and  protect  it.  Each  state  is  sovereign  within 
its  own  sphere  of  }}OwerH,  sovereign  in  respect  to  its  own  domestic  and  local 
institutions  and  internal  concerns.  So  long  as  you  regulate  your  local  insti- 
tntions  to  suit  yourselves,  we  are  content ;  but  when  you  claim  the  right  to 
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DVL'rriili'  unr  Iiiw-'  nn<l  <inr  rnn^limtion,  anil  tli-nv  our  ri^ht  to  furm  tiar  iiMi- 
liiiiiiLi>  tu  siiii  iiiiivlvi'S  i  (iMli-M  nKuiitsi  it.  'l'hi>  »auu:  darlTiiie  i'  ik-Hi-rlol 
iu  r1iii<  1jI'I'iiiii{<Iiiu  C'liit'iiiuiiuii.  Then!  it  U  Mntiil  rhnt  tlw  right  iifimipcn; 
ill  Hlavi'n  if  "  Infiirv  :iiiil  liiglK'T  tltnii  buj-  cwDi'tiintloiiiil  Mndiun." 

.Mr.  rn':=iik'iii.  I  niiipiliEr  tlio  ri^t  t^tthe  riiiTuhiililiiut  ttiuvi  taTvga]ate 
tlii-ir  liK'iil  iiL-iitiitiiins  in  rluiin  diu  ■wrrii'M  i^thinr  rLitui  wkIlt  llwlr  imn 
s-i:ii<'  Lin>.  iiikI  1  uiii  )in.'iuin-d  tu  porGirm  each  anil  ctcit  ime  of  hit  iiUi^'n- 
liims  miiii-r  lliu  C'linsiilulinn  uf  tlu:  IJiiiti-d  Stnti-s  in  res^icct  tu  tlii-ui;  Iral  I 
ill)  ii'ii  iiiliiiit,  imil  1  ■!<>  not  iliink  tiny  nri-  Kitu  tn  a9M;^lllf^  th;il  Ihi-lr  tiiiht 
■•fliri-iii'rly  in  'Ijti.i-  S  liiuliiT  llinn  and  nlmn:  L■un^IitDlillnnl  «an4.tu>n,  liiiiib-. 
]K.'iii1('iit  ■I't'i-iiib.iiuitiiiniil  iil>liyiUuni:i.  Wlivn  vim  iriy  u|Hni  (Iw  I'mMitnii-.n 
niiil  ii|i»ti,v<iiir  ■•wiiliiwv,  yiiiiaivHifo.  WUvn  fou  )!u  k'jiinilnnUulwicnqi- 
^lUuril>1Ull  ii1i]i;:iili»nm  I  knnw  iiiit  wIhtp  vimr  miti-IT  i.i.  If  tliiii  diinrini'  \k 
Inif,  ih:it  si;iv>-i'v  i<^  liijEhrr  tlinu  tiii<  (^U'-titntiini,  nthl  ulumi  t1i<.'  riliiililnli-  B, 
it  lu'o—jrih  t'.Jtuu-;  iliMt  A^tllt(>  ciin  ti'X  iiU.li^i  it.cKii  nn|  inv-tiU-it  ii.  end 
Ihi'  i1.>i'ii'iiii''<<t'itK-WM-1iiii);i<-iii:iiiiiti.  tEiiit  Ihi' <'nimi<'i)i:itii.<lt  l:in-ncn- Hit- 
lii;.-.'-  III!  llio  ri;;hts  i.l*  jinjin-nv  auJ  viulaiioiis  ofliiu  l'uu«timti>in,  ln'RoHW* 
tlu^a^. 

\Vli.'ii  [  si-^  il.uiunii'1<>inliK'I'ni.>ii«rt1i<-  ITih  i>f  Koreinlirr.  fi.II'.w-:! 
]<y  I  III'  <:liirifii';ili"ii  I'ftlic  L<'cinn[iton  ('xiislitiiliiinini  tiiu  IHIi  ■  4' NuVLiliU'r, 
lut.l  till-  ihm-.-iii  ilii'<'i>nKtltiiriiinuio<'rtiTi;{  tlu'(l<i(trinctlint  ii<i-4utr  h.i«> 
ii(.'li>  [»  ]^ri^!iibii  >l.'iivry  «iililn  il'i  iiiiiilii,  1  mv  thai  lluin:  vna  a  fitttl  Id'nr 
l-'iu^  -^rriirk  ai  iliv  Ki ivi'ivifniiy  uf  liu-  Kiuti's  (if  tiiiit  I'Dum,  a  iloaili-U'in'  m 
slut.-  ri^-liK  viil>viT>iw?  uf  ilii-  licnuH-ratii;  |<l»triinn  aiulnf  tli-.-j>rini'i)ili^'«  nj<in 
nliii-li  iliu  l)ciiiiH'ruiIi-iinr<}-Iiavt'C^-ri<iiHHl.  nnilni'oit  niiirh  I  Ini-iili'-TLTiT 
nili  >tiiiid.  Ill '1.-11  >ioi'  iif  tliC'Ui  (■Mmiinliiiary  ■liH'lriiM'^.  I  ■li-cliili->l  tit  \«!i;  ft 
III'-  I'ilitir  iif  ih>- Wii-hiiivt»n  I'liimi  fi>r]niii]ii-  i>riiiti-r,  lUiil  f»r  iluit  nfiiKiL 
II-.  I  Mii'ii-^i'.  [  liar.'  i>i'L'iiri'ii[loiil<iriiici<iir;yliy  till- (.ilitiiriiTtho  I'll!' ni.t 
1,  a.^1  .'i.n-  ..|Ik-i'  iImv  (nun  lli.it  tiiii.r  l.i  llii.-'.  Sir,  I  !>u1>niit  llii-  <]ii<'>'i.in : 
WhulKi-.l,..,  ii.-,hh,li.'iiiiii'ra[i,']«irrj-jii.liWl).'iin.i'nni.-i.luif.wiii— h'ulM 
'    '     ■'  '  ■   "  li  nuil  iiniii"  '     ■ 
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dares  **  that  tho  pcoplo  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  n  state,  shall  dcddo  for 
themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits." 

These  were  the  general  propositions  on  which  we  maintained  the  canvass 
OB  the  Slavery  question — tho  right  of  each  state  to  decide  for  itself;  that  a 
negro  should  have  such  rights  as  he  was  capable  of  enjoying,  and  coald  en- 
joy, consistently  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society ;  and  that  each  state 
■bonld  decide  for  itself  the  nature,  and  extent,  and  description  of  those  rights 
and  privileges.  Hence,  if  yon  choose  in  North  Carolina  to  have  slaves,  it  is 
yoor  business,  and  not  ours.  If  we  choose  in  Illinois  to  prohibit  slavery,  it  is 
onr  right,'  and  you  must  not  interfere  with  it.  If  New  York  chooses  to  give 
pririleges  to  the  negro  which  we  withhold,  it  is  her  right  to  extend  them,  but 
she  must  not  attempt  to  force  us  to  do  the  same  thing.  Let  each  state  take 
care  of  its  own  afifairs,  mind  its  own  business,  and  let  its  neighbors  alone, 
then  there  will  be  peace  in  the  country.  Whenever  you  attempt  to  enforce 
uniformity,  and,  judging  that  a  peculiar  institution  is  good  for  you,  and  there- 
fore good  for  every  body  else,  try  to  enforce  it  on  every  body,  you  will  find  that 
thfere  will  be  resistance  to  tho  demand.  Our  government  was  not  formed  on 
the  idea  that  there  was  to  be  uniformity  of  local  laws  or  local  institutions. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  there  must  be  diversity  and  variety 
in  the  institutions  and  laws.  Our  fathers  foresaw  that  the  local  institutions 
which  would  suit  the  granite  hills  of  Now  Ham])8hire  would  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  foresaw  that  the  institutions 
which  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania 
would  not  suit  the  plantation  interests  of  Virginia.  Tlicy  foresaw  that  the 
great  diversity  of  climate,  of  production,  of  interests,  would  require  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  of  local  laws  and  local  institutions.  For  this  reason  they 
provided  for  thirteen  separate  states,  each  with  a  separate  Legislature,  and 
each  state  sovereign  within  its  own  sphere,  with  the  right  to  make  all  its  local 
laws  and  local  institutions  to  suit  itself,  on  the  supposition  that  they  would 
he  as  diifi^cnt  and  as  diversified  as  the  number  of  states  themselves.  Then 
the  general  government  was  made,  with  a  Congress  having  limited  and  speci- 
fied powers,  extending  only  to  those  subjects  which  were  national  and  not 
local,  which  were  federal  and  not  state. 

These  were  the  principles  on  which  onr  institutions  were  established. 
Those  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  fought  its 
battles.  This  attempt  now  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  free  state  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  slavery,  that  our  emancipation  acts  were  unconstitutional 
and  void,  that  they  were  outrages  on  the  rights  of  property,  that  slaveiy  is 
national  and  not  local,  that  it  goes  every  where  under  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  and  yet  is  higher  than  the  Constitution,  above  the  Constitu- 
tion, beyond  the  reach  of  sovereign  power,  existing  by  virtue  of  that  higher 
law  proclaimed  by  the  senator  from  New  York,  will  not  fxj  tolerated.  When 
the  doctrine  of  a'  higher  law,  a  law  above  the  Constitution,  a  law  overriding 
the  Constitution,  and  imposing  obligations  upon  public  men  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution,  wus  first  ])roclaimed  in  the  Senate,  it  was  deemed  moral 
treason  in  this  Iwdy ;  but  now  I  am  read  out  of  the  party  three  times  a  week 
by  the  Washington  llnion  for  disputing  this  higher  law,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  that  slavery,  the  right  to  slave  property,  does 
not  depend  upon  human  law  nor  constitutional  sanction,  but  is  above,  and  be- 
yond, and  before  all  constitutional  sanctions  and  obligations !  I  feel  bound, 
as  a  senator  from  a  sovereign  state,  to  rc])udinte  and  rebuke  this  doctrine.  I 
am  bound  as  a  Dcmocr.it,  bound  as  an  American  citizen,  bound  as  a  senator 
claiming  to  represent  a  sovereign  state,  to  enter  my  protest,  and  the  protest 
of  my  constituency,  against  such  a  doctrine.  Whenever  such  a  doctrine 
shall  bo  ingrafted  on  tho  policy  of  this  country',  you  will  ha\'e  revolutionized 
the  government,  annihilated  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  established  a  con- 
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hli'd  ill  (M)iiventiMn  to  ortlaiii  an 
of  Imt  niif.'  stall'  cuiiwiilitui  tli; 
To  l)c  a  partv  iiie:isiiri;  hv  stato 
)jv  a  senatorial  cuueiis,  or  bv  a 
II0U8C  of  licprcscntativcs.     llov 
Democratic  partv  laid  down  its 
creed  is  unalteniblc  for  four  yeai 
party.     Who  has  intcrjK)lated  t 
platform  ? 

Oh !  but  wo  arc  told  it  is  an 
administration  measure,  does  it 
Is  it  the  right  of  an  odmiuistrati 
what  are  not  ?    That  has  l>ecn  attc 
John  Tjicr  prescribed  a  creed  to 
respected.     When  a  certJiin  dwt 
proclaimed  to  be  a  party  measure 
a  "grave  error,"  and  it  was  not  1 
claimed  an  administration  mciisu 
defiance,  and  the  ^>enatc  rejected  : 
of  licpresentativcs  voted  it   down 
Pacific  Uailroad  Bill  a  i)arty  mci 
guillotine  is  to  be  a])plied  to  every 
to  that  test.     Is  the  iiankrupt  La 
the  vote  is  taken,  how  many  rcne^ 
Bill  an  administration  meiLsurc  or 
applied  to  every  one  who  docs  not 
an  administration  in  power  ?     The 
ing  each  of  the  measures  to  which  ] 
measure,  than  in  dcchvring  the  1jcc< 
right  docs  the  administration  tuk 
tion? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
mittcd  into  the  Union  1^^  ►»»-  ^ 
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Constitntion  of  a  new  state  to  come  to  Con  jiprcss  through  the  hand  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Trac,  the  Minnesota  Constitution  was  sent  to  the  President  because 
the  Convention  of  Minnesota  directed  it  to  be  so  sent,  and  the  President  sub- 
mitted it  to  us  without  any  recommendation.  Because  senators  and  reprc- 
Kntatives  do  not  yield  their  judgments  and  their  consciences,  and  bow  in  ab- 
ject obedience  to  the  requirements  of  an  administration  in  regard  to  a  meas- 
ure on  which  the  administration  are  not  required  to  act  at  all,  a  system  of 
proscription,  of  persecution  is  to  be  adopted  against  every  man  who  maintains 
bis  self-respect,  his  own  judgment,  and  his  own  conscience. 

I  do  not  recognize  tlio  right  of  the  l^esident  or  his  cabinet,  no  matter 
what  my  respect  may  be  for  them,  to  tell  me  my  duty  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. The  President  has  his  duties  to  perform  under  the  Constitution,  and 
he  is  responsible  to  his  constituency.  A  senator  has  his  duties  to  perform 
here  under  the  Constitution  and  according  to  his  oath,  and  he  is  responsible 
lo  the  soTercign  state  which  he  represents  as  his  constituency.  A  member 
of  the  House  of  Itcprescntatives  has  his  duties  under  the  Constitution  and 
bis  oath,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  people  that  elected  him.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  more  right  to  prescribe  tests  to  senators  than  senators  have  to  the 
President ;  the  President  has  no  more  right  to  prescribe  tests  to  the  reprc- 
Kntativcs  than  the  representatives  have  to  the  President.  Suppose  we  here 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  a  test  of  faith  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  he  not  rebuke  our  impertinence  and  impudence  as  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution  ?  Would  he  not  tell  us 
that  the  Constitution,  and  his  oath,  and  his  conscience  were  his  guide  ;  that 
we  must  perform  our  duties,  and  he  would  perform  his,  and  let  each  bo  re- 
sponsible to  his  own  constituency  ? 

Sir,  whenev<!r  the  time  comes  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
change  the  allegiance  of  the  senators  from  the  states  to  himself,  what  be- 
comes of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  ?  When  tlie  time  comes  that  a  sena- 
tor is  to  account  to  the  executive  and  not  to  his  state,  whom  does  lie  repre- 
sent ?  If  the  will  of  my  state  is  one  way  and  the  will  of  the  President  is  the 
other,  am  I  to  be  told  that  I  must  obey  the  executive  and  betray  my  state, 
or  else  be  branded  as  a  traitor  to  the  party,  and  hunted  down  by  all  the 
newspapers  that  share  the  patronage  of  the  government?  and  every  man 
who  holds  a  petty  office  in  any  part  of  my  state  to  have  the  question  put  to 
bim,  "  Are  you  Douglas's  enemy  ?'*  if  not,  **  your  head  comes  ofl*?"  Why  ? 
''Because  he  is  a  recreant  senator;  because  he  chooses  to  follow  his  judg- 
ment and  his  conscience,  and  represent  his  state  instead  of  obeying  my  exec- 
ntiTB  behest.*'  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  Congresses ;  what 
is  the  use  of  Senates  and  Houses  of  Representatives,  when  their  lughest  duty 
is  to  obey  the  executive  in  disregard  of  the  wishes,  rights,  and  honor  of  their 
constituents  ?  WHiat  despotism  on  earth  would  be  equal  to  this,  if  you  estab- 
Usb  the  doctrine  that  the  executive  has  a  right  to  command  the  Votes,  the 
consciences,  the  judgment  of  the  senators  and  of  the  representatives,  instead 
of  their  constituents  ?  In  old  England,  whose  oppressions  wo  thought  intol- 
erable, an  administration  is  hurled  from  power  in  an  hour  when  voted  down 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  upon  a  government  measure.  If  the 
mle  of  old  Kngland  applied  hero,  this  cabinet  would  have  gone  out  of  office 
when  the  Army  Bill  was  voted  down,  the  other  dav,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There,  in  that  monarchical  countrj-,  wliere  they  have  a  queen  by 
diYinc  right,  and  lords  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  where  Republicanism  is 
supposed  to  have  but  a  slight  foothold,  the  representatives  of  the  peofile  can 
check' the  throne,  restrain  the  government,  change  tlie  ministry,  and  gi\'e  a 
new  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  without  being  accountable  to 
the  king  or  the  queen.  There  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  res]K)n- 
sible  to  their  constituents.     Across  the  Channel,  under  Louis  Napoleon,  it 
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iiiB3r  bo  otheririse ;  rot  I  donbt  irbcthcr  it  would  be  w  holdlj 

ihcre  thai  li  inun  is  n  rr^Uir  for  ilaring  to  vole  Recording  la  hn 

dnij,  nccording  10  iho  will  of  hie  alotu,  iu:coi'diag  to  the  iaicresM  of  liii  coo- 

SuppoBC  the  GxecntiTD  sbotild  t«ll  iJie  Benator  from  California  [Hr.  Owii^ 
to  vote  against  his  FotiSc  Uailroad  Bill ;  would  he  obaf  t  If  doI,  be  will  la 
dcGmcd  a  rebeL  Soppose  ths  executii'e  shoiUd  tell  the  leuator  from  ViiKiaii 
[iVlr.  Mason]  to  roto  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  or  the  senator  from  Gmc^ 
gia  [Mr.  Tiwmbs]  to  vote  for  the  Aimy  Bill,  or  the  woaior  from  Hian«dp|l 
[ilr.  Brown]  to  sustain  hint  on  the  Neutrality  Laws,  vre  shonld  Iutc  mm 
rebcti  and  more  traitori.  Bat  it  is  said  a  dispciiEalioa  is  granted  fnan  O*' 
fonniaiD  o!  all  power  for  rcbelUoa  on  all  EObjects  but  one.  The  PnncUal 
Bays,  in  eHod,  "  Do  as  Ton  pinnae  on  all  questions  but  one  ;"  that  dim  b  Lii 
Gompton.  On  what  principle  is  it  that  no  most  not  jnd([e  for  utmchoi  «■ 
this  measure,  and  tna;on  ererj  thiog  else  ?  I  euppoce  it  is  on  the  oUad^p 
that  a  man  needs  uo  friends  when  bo  knows  be  la  right,  and  he  only  wttm 
his  iHends  to  stand  by  him  wbcn  be  is  wrong.  The  Preiideltt  taya  |]iuto; 
regrcta  this  Constitution  was  not  snbniitiod  to  the  people,  although  he  ImM  i 
tbat  if  it  had  been  Bubmitted  it  would  bare  been  rojccled.  Ilenre  the  i'mHi 
dent  regrets  that  it  was  nut  rejected.  Would  ho  regret  that  it  wbb  doI  nk 
mittcd  and  rejected  if  bo  did  not  think  it  was  wrons  ?  And  yet  bo  di  liiiiJi 
oor  asButance  in  forcing  it  on  on  unwilling  people,  and  thrtatcns  niiniiilljl 
on  all  who  refiuo  obedienoe.  Uo  recommends  tho  Army  BUI ;  ho  t)dok>% 
ncceasary  to  cairy  on  the  MoTtnon  wnr  ;  it  is  nercsiaiy  to  carry  onl  ■  taittr 
urc  of  iho  administration,  and  hence  it  i>!  nn  administration  mountrai  latM 
does  not  quarrel  nilh  any  body  for  Toting  against  it.  lie  thinks  tnrnj^M 
of  tbo  other  recommendations  to  which  1  hnve  oUndcd  is  right,  and,  ihfUi 
fore,  there  is  no  liarm  in  going  against  them.  The  only  harm  u  in  fi^ 
against  that  which  the  President  actnowl edges  (o  be  UTonLr:  and  nc  ite 
syitem  of  pnweiiptiun,  to  subdue  men  to  nbjuct  obedience 
'■0  punned. 
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I  saw  the  senator  from  Georgia  acting  with  the  Repablicans  on  the  Armj 
Bill,  it  did  not  impair, my  confidence  in  his  fidelity  to  principle.  When  I 
see  senators  here  every  day  acting  with  the  Republicans  on  various  questions, 
it  only  shows  me  that  they  have  independence  and  self-respect  enough  to  go 
according  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  without  being  influenced  by  tho 
coono  of  others. 

I  have  no  professions  to  make  upon  any  of  these  points.  I  intend  to  pe]> 
Ibfm  my  duty  in  accordance  with  my  own  convictions.  Neither  the  froi^iis 
dT  power  nor  the  influence  of  patronage  will  cbange  my  action,  or  drive  mo 
from  my  principles.  I  stand  firmly,  immovably  upon  those  great  principles 
of  self-government  and  state  sovereignty  upon  which  the  campaign  was  fought 
Mid  the  election  won.  I  stand  by  the  time-honored  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  illustrated  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson — those  principles  of  state 
rights,  of  state  sovereignty,  of  strict  construction,  on  which  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party  has  ever  stood.  I  will  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  compromises,  and  perform  uU  my  obligations  under  it.  I 
will  stand  by  the  American  Union  as  it  exists  under  the  Constitution.  If, 
standing  firmly  by  my  principles,  I  shall  bo  driven  into  private  life,  it  is  a  fato 
that  has  no  terrors  for  me.  I  prefer  private  life,  preser\'ing  my  own  self-ns 
■pect  and  manhood,  to  abject  and  ser\'ile  submission  to  executive  will.  If 
the  alternative  be  private  life  or  servile  obedience  to  executive  will,  I  am  pro- 
pared  to  retire.  Ofiicial  position  has  no  charms  for  me  when  deprived  of 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  becomes  a  gentleman  and  a  senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  the  desultory  manner 
in  which  I  have  discussed  thm  question.  My  health  has  been  so  feeble  for 
■ome  time  pnst  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  or  the  order 
in  which  they  should  bo  presented.  If,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  I  have  ex- 
pressed  a  sentiment  which  would  seem  to  be  unkind  or  di6rcs])ectfu]  to  any 
senator,  I  shall  regret  it.  ^Vliile  I  intend  to  maintain,  firmly  and  fearlessly, 
my  own  views,  for  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  motives  or  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  a(;tion  of  any  other  senator.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  each 
senator  will  obsy  the  dictates  of  his  oi^vn  conscience,  and  will  be  accountable 
to  his  couitituents  for  the  course  which  ho  may  think  proper  to  pursue. 

On  tlie  1st  of  April  the  bill  was  taken  ujT  in  the  House, 
The  House  refused — yeas  05,  nays  13Y — to  reject  the  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert  the  same  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  in  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
was  agreed  to — yeas  120,  nays  112 — and,  as  amended,  tho  bill 
was  passed  by  the  same  vote. 

The  next  day  (April  2)  the  Senate — yeas  32,  nays  23 — ^re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  House.  On 
the  8th  the  House — yeas  119,  nays  111 — voted  to  "adhere"  to 
their  amendment.  On  the  13th  the  Senate  "insisted"  on  its 
disagreement,  and  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference.  On 
the  14th  Mr.  Montgomery  moved  that  the  House  "  adhere,"  and 
Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  House  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  conference.  The  vote  on  the  last  motion  was — yeas 
108,  nays  108 ;  the  speaker  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.    Tho  committees  were  appointed — ^Msssst^. 
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Green,  Hunter,  and  Seward  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  En- 
glish, Stephens,  and  Howard  on  tho  part  of  the  ITousf.  Tiut 
committee  reported  to  the  House  ou  the  23d  what  Is  knows 
aa  the  "  English  Bill,"  and  on  the  4th  of  May  tho  Hoose,  by  % 
vote  of  yeas  112,  nays  103,  concniTcd  in  the  report  of  the  ow* 
mittee  of  conference,  and  the  Senate,  by  the  vote  of  aD  the 
friends  of  the  original  bill,  did  the  same.  The  Eoglisli  Bill  be- 
came the  law.  Its  fate  bcfoi-o  the  people  of  Kansas  b  wed 
known.  Thns  ended  the  Lecomptou  controversy  in  CoDgrcah 
Happy  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  it  hava 
been  liad  it  been  allowed  to  reach  its  end  without  the  bitUr- 
ness  that  attended  its  progress.  We  wiU  notice  no  fimlicrtt. 
this  time  the  assaults  upon  Mr.  Douglas  than  to  refer,  as  an  «x^ ' 
ample  of  the  violence  to  which  excited  feelings  led  some  men,  to' 
an  article — leadbg  editorial — in  the  Waahington  Union  in  tlM 
early  part  of  March,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated  to  tl»  wrili 
er's  entiro  satisfaction  that  no  man  of  small  physical  staiui 
conld  be  a  true  Demdcrat  at  heart ;  and  that  R.  J.  Walknr  mai 
8.  A.  Douglas  wero  so  constructed  i>hysic3lly  that  it  wu  tat- 
nrally  impossible  for  either  of  them  to  bo  a  Democratl  Iii< 
this  struggle  Mr,  Douglas  was  heartily  sustained  and  nupport^ 
cd  to  tho  end  by  his  Democratic  colleagues  in  tlw  Hona^, 
Messrs.  Harris,  Marshall,  Morris,  Shaw,  and  Smith. 
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federal  treasury.  Mr.  Douglas  voted  pretty  generally  for  all 
the  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bills,  always  protesting 
against  such  items  as  were  included  in  them  that  did  not  come 
np  to  his  idea  of  justice  or  propriety,  lie  was  thus  often  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  a  number  of  small  appropriations  for  whgit 
he  deemed  inappropriate  works,  or  vote  against  others  that 
were  eminently  just  and  proper.  He  has  uniformly  protested 
against  that  system  of  legislation  which  compelled  him  thus  to 
vote  against  what  was  right,  or  vote  for  others  that  did  not 
meet  his  approval. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

His  effort  has  been  always  to  break  up  this  irregular,  incom- 
plete, and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  legislating  upon  this  import- 
ant subject.  The  appropriations  even  for  the  most  needful 
works  had  been  so  irregular  and  so  often  interrupted  that  the 
works  constructed  in  one  season  under  a  partial  appropriation 
would  frequently  be  destroyed  or  rendered  valueless  before 
the  additional  sum  was  appropriated.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
he  has  always  urged  that  Congress  would  adopt  some  regular 
■ystem  under  which  these  works  could  be  safely,  intelligently, 
and  profitably  carried  on.  All  efforts  of  that  kind,  however, 
failed  in  Congress,  where  local  interests  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  any  plan  that  did  not  include  them. 

In  1852,  when  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  supported  the  bill, 
proposed  to  add  to  it  three  sections,  having  for  their  object 
the  recognition  and  estxiblishment  of  such  works  as  the  busi- 
ness and  interests  of  the  country  would  demand.  His  amend- 
ment proposed  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress'to  all  the 
states,  and  that  the  several  states  might  authorize  the  authori- 
ties of  any  city  or  town  within  their  respective  limits,  which 
might  be  situated  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  or  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  on  the  banks  of  any  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea 
connecting  therewith,  or  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  or  Superior,  or  on 
the  banks  of  any  bay  or  ann  of  the  lake  connecting  with  either 
of  said  lakes,  to  levy  duties  of  tonnage,  not  exceeding  ten  cents 
per  ton,  upon  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  entering 
the  harbor  or  waters  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  to\\Ti, 
the  fonds  to  be  derived  from  said  duties  to  be  expended  ex- 
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clnsively  in  constnicling,  enlarging,  deepening,  improviag,  s 
tjccuriiig'  snfe  and  commodionB  harbors  and  entrances  then-M 
at  Buch  cities  and  towns ;  the  duties  thus  levied  and  coUect«d 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  wliidt  i 
tbey  were  levied.  It  also  granted  the  consent  of  Congraiti 
that,  where  several  states  bordered  oa  ^  lake,  such  states  migfat' 
enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  a  portion  of  the  fund  raised 
by  tonnage  duties  In  all  the  dtios  and  towns  willun  ^hA■ 
limits  might  be  applied  to  such  works  as  shoald  be  dcomefl' 
necossai7  to  improve  and  render  safe  and  convenient  tbc  n 
gation  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  and  channels  connoodnif' 
them  together;  these  works  to  be  the  deepening  of  the  o" 
nels,  or  artificial  channels  to  he  oonBtriicied  for  that  pnrpon., 
When  canals  or  aitifidal  ohannels  shonld  be  thus  coustraoieSt. 
only  such  tolls  shonld  be  levied  aa  would  be  necessary  to  Vtep 
them  in  repair.  His  amendment  farther  granted  lite  e 
of  Congress  that,  in  all  cases  where  any  navigttblo  ri« 
water  might  be  Mtuatod,  wholly  or  in  part,  within  tho  1 
of  any  state,  the  Legislature  of  such  Btat«  might  provido  M 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  sucli  river  within  its  owlt 
Umits,  by  the  collection  of  a  tonnage  duty  njjon  all  boaU  ani 
vessels  navigating  the  same.  And  where  a  navigable  river  or 
water  might  form  tho  boundary  of  any  two  or  more  felalco, 
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both  have  their  harbors  improved  by  the  federal  government, 
tliero  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  If,  however,  Congress 
interfered,  and  gave  the  money  to  improve  one  harbor  and  re- 
fused it  for  the  other,  it  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
one  city  and  against  the  other  that  would  be  most  unjust  and 
oppressive.  It  would  be  the  interference  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  build  up  one  city  and  break  down  the  other,  out 
of  a  treasury  upon  which'  both  had  an  equality  of  claim.  If 
this  policy  would  have  been  so  unjust  where  there  were  only 
two  cities,  how  much  more  so  was  it  unjust  when  Congress 
would  select  one  or  two  harbors  on  a  lake,  appropriate  money 
for  their  improvement,  and  leave  a  score  of  others,  equally  needy, 
wholly  unprovided  for.  Such  has  been  and  such  must  ever  be 
the  practical  operation  of  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Douglas  proposed  to  throw  open  the  doors  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  allow  each  commimity 
to  improve  its  own  harbor ;  to  let  competition  and  commercial 
enterprise  decide  the  question  of  commercial  consequence.  If 
one  town  made  a  good  harbor,  and  drew  to  it  a  commerce  that 
might  have  gone  elsewhere  had  the  harbor  not  been  put  in 
proper  order,  then  that  was  an  advantage  and  a  success  to 
which  such  town  was  entitled,  and  which  its  commercial  spirit 
fairly  merited.  If  another  town  failed  to  improve  its  harbor, 
and  thus  lost  a  trade  and  commerce  that  it  would  have  other- 
wise enjoyed,  it  was  a  consequence  fairly  following  its  omis- 
sion to  do  its  duty.  Why  should  the  federal  treasury  be  em- 
ployed to  build  up  the  commerce  of  one  point  and  not  the  oth- 
er ?  Why  should  the  federal  government  interpose  its  weight 
and  its  money  for  one  city  in  its  contest  with  a  rival  city? 
The  strongest,  and,  indeed,  only  plausible  argument  urged 
against  this  proposal  was  that  it  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  navi- 
gating uitercst.  The  objection  is  only  plausible — it  lias  no 
value  in  reality.  All  duties,  whether  upon  imports,  port  du- 
ties, tolls,  freights,  insurance,  or  otherwise,  are  a  tax :  not  a 
tax  upon  the  importer  or  shipper,  manufacturer  or  producer, 
but  upon  the  consumer.  The  consumer  eventually  pays  all  the 
tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  merchandise.  If  the  tax  upon  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York  be  fifty  cents  or  two 
dollars,  the  tax  is  eventually  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  a  tax 
of  five  cents  per  ton  be  levied  upon  all  vessels  passing  the  St. 
Clair  Kiver,  that  tax  must  eventuaUy  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
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the  merchandiso  carried  in  saiil  vessels.    The  amount  n 
for  insurance  upon  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  that  rivi 
is  a.  tax  imposed  upon  the  anieles  shipped  for  the  triji.     If,  i 
stead  of  payinj^  tliat  tax  in  the  shape  of  extra  insurance  li» 
cause  of  the  nrctched  condition  of  that  great  commerdal  kigt 
wiij',  it  was  applied  to  tlie  deepening  and  itnprorcnient  of  tl 
river,  it  is  doubtful,  very  doubtful,  wbctliur  in  five  years  t 
public  would  be  subjected  to  au  aggregate  tax  equal  to  tbat  t( 
which  they  are  now  subjected  in  the  shape  of  extra  inkin 
los»  of  property,  delay  in  receipt  of  goods,  and  aU  tli«  otiiv 
innumerable  delays  resulting  from  the  dangerous  and  oftim  is 
passable  condition  of  that  stream.     The  money  expended  floW 
by  the  general  government  for  purposes  of  river  and  harbv 
improvement  is  a  tax — a  tax  mainly  collected  from  the  v 
i  of  foreign  impprts.     The  same  amount  of  money  o 
lected  from  those  oonimtinities  benetited  by  the  work,  md  s 
plied  under  their  own  direction,  wonld  accomplish  ten-fold  it 
good  now  accomplished.     If  this  sj-ctem  were  made  gel 
people  on  the  lakes  ^rould  not  be  taxed  for  the  improva 
of  harbors  and  rivers  on  the  Atlantic^  and  the  iVieuils  t 
Savannah  and  Ca|«;  Fear  River  improvements  might  t 
lh:it  tlity  desirf,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint  o 
tliL'  money  la\  ishcd  upon  lake  harbors  and  river  improvn 
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a  st^  shall  bo  demanded  hy  the  pnblic  voice  and  necessities,  I  desire  to  in- 
Tite  Tonr  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  onr  people,  which  may 
reqoire  legislative  action.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  some  efficient  and 
permanent  system  for  rirer  and  harbor  impmvements.  Those  ]X)rtions  of 
the  Union  most  deeply  interested  in  internal  navigation  naturally  feel  that 
their  interests  have  been  neglected,  if  not  paralyzed,  by  an  uncertain,  vacil- 
lating, and  partial  policy.  Those  who  reside  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Northern  Lakes,  and  whose  lives  and 
property  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements  for  want  of 
haxboro  of  refuge  and  means  of  safety,  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
die  force  of  that  distinction  bet^vecn  fresh  and  salt  water,  which  affirms  the 
power  and  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  security  to 
naTigation  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  denies  the  existence  of  the 
riCJht  beyond  the  tidal  mark.  Our  lawyers  may  have  read  in  English  books 
thaL  by  the  common  law,  all  waters  were  deemed  navigable  so  far  as  the 
tioa  extended  and  no  farther ;  but  they  should  also  have  learned  from  the 
lame  aathority  that  the  law  was  founded  upon  reason,  and  where  the  reason 
fidled  the  rule  ceased  to  exist.  In  England,  where  they  have  neither  lake 
nor  river,  nor  other  water  which  is,  in  fact,  na\ngable,  except  where  the  tide 
rolls  its  briny  wave,  it  was  natural  that  the  law  should  conform  to  the  fact, 
and  establish  that  as  a  rule  which  the  experience  of  all  men  proved  to  be 
founded  in  truth  and  reason.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  if 
the  common  law  had  originated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan — a  vast 
inland  sea  with  an  average  depth  of  six  hundred  feet — it  would  have  been 
deemed  **not  navigable,**  merely  because  the  tide  did  not  flow,  and  the  wa^ 
ter  was  fresh  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses  and  necessities  of  man.  Wo 
therefore  feel  authorized  to  repudiate,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust,  all  inju- 
rious discrimination  predicated  upon  salt  water  and  tidal  arguments,  and  to 
insist  that  if  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  narigation  has  any  existence  in 
the  Constitution,  it  reaches  every  portion  of  this  Union  where  the  water  is  in 
foct  navigable,  and  only  ceases  where  the  fact  fails  to  exist.  This  power  has 
been  affirmed  in  some  form,  and  exercised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
each  successive  Congress  and  every  administration  since  the  adoption  of  the 
foderal  Constitution.  All  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  erection  of  light- 
booses,  the  placing  of  buoys,  the  construction  of  piers,  the  removal  of  snags, 
the  dredging  of  channels,  the  inspection  of  steam-boat  boilers,  the  carrying 
of  life-boats — in  short,  all  enactments  for  the  security  of  navigation,  and  the 
safetT  of  life  and  property  within  our  navigable  waters,  assert  the  existence 
of  this  power  and  tlic  ])ropriety  of  its  exercise  in  some  form. 

The  great  and  growing  interest  of  navigation  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded.  Mere  negative  action  will  not  answer.  The  irregu- 
lar and  vacillating  policy  which  has  marked  our  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  ruinous.  SVhenevcr  appropriations  have  been  proposed  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  and  especially  on  the  Northern  lakes  and  the  Western 
riveTB,  there  has  usually  been  a  death-struggle  and  a  doubtful  issue.  We 
have  generally  succeeded  with  an  appropriation  once  in  four  or  Ave  years ;  in 
other  words,  we  have,  upon  an  average,  been  beaten  attout  four  times  out  of 
five  in  one  house  of  Congress  or  the  other,  or  both,  or  by  the  presidential 
veto.  When  we  did  succeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  appropriation  was  ex- 
pended in  proriding  drcdging-machines  and  snag-boats,  and  other  necessary 
machinery  and  implements ;  and  t)y  the  time  the  work  was  fairly  begun,  the 
i^ipropriation  was  exhausted,  and  farther  operations  suspended.  Failing  to 
procure  an  additional  appropriation  at  the  next  session,  and  perhaps  for  two, 
throe,  or  four  successive  sessions,  the  administration  has  construed  the  re- 
fosal  of  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works  into 
•n  abandonment  of  the  system,  and  has  accordingly  deemed  it  a  duty  to  «ft.\V^ 
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ilic  ilreilging-machiiiBS  and  <inaB-boflU,  implementB  and 
I.  liir  ivhjileTcr  ibey  would  liriQg.  Soon  tbo  (0011117  "■•» 
I  II  IVighlful  ai'coauu  of  wrecks  and  cxjilusions,  fiivA  and 
.' .  r-.  ihc!  lakes,  and  the  Bcarfoast.  Thu  responsibility  of 
I  iiii'i'a  111'  ate  and  property  wcra  charged  apuu  lho«ii  wbo 
i:['<ii~  i  <r  ilic  proaccDtion  of  ihc  works.  Sjmpalhjmi 
'  <!  I  :  III  iif  ngitalion  and  organization  formed  b;  thg 
I  J  I ;  I .  -.  I  u  bring  tbcir  combined  inSnenee  10  bear  npoB 
"I  II  I  ]i -<  ^i;>liUsliiueut  of  tliQ  lystcm  oa  mi  enloFgvd  scob^ 
<  ot'ij^jvi!  lo  cmlirnce  the  local  inlcrccts  and  indueDcei  in  a 
I  ::u'9iiional  districts  Dflho  Union.  A  Icgislalirc  oainibn* 
III  li  all  sorts  of  works  wcro  crowded  together,  goixi  and 
<I..U,  national  and  local,  all  crammed  into  ODC  biil,  sod 
■  liixivss  by  tha  power  of  on  orgoniied  luajorilj,  after  tha 
-nil)-  etrugglo  of  B.  night  scraion.  The  bill  would  ivtcifa 
I  I'.v  in  each  Lonso,  nut  because  BDy  one  senator  or  tcfR- 
I  .ill  lliu  ileuu  contained  io  it,  but  fur  the  renson  that  hn- 

I  111'  sicri]  tfpmnnda  of  nn  injured  and  suffering  co&stitiKO- 
|iv  -h'-"li|  tiiiiV''  ■'!■(■"-  ni'oilful  sacrifice  of  moDu  to  dltaliii- 

•  •■'  liiiiiinii  lit.'  Ill  l'Ii.'  ]-^rilB  of  navigation.  The  maSx 
'  iiL'  I  :  "'  1!.  I  '  iiK  r  M.Toes.  Machinery,  implemmt^ 
'11  ■■!   :',        ',',.,      ■  ■  iiimciiced — ihn  money  e2chatitted — 

I I  .li'iii^  '.Miiili  I'l— :iiii|  I  lie  opcriuJoiis  E[ii.-pcitded,  wiibtMtt 
lii.vtmonti,  or  ci.i|]tri  liming  mBlerially  to  the  EOfe^of  iut- 
1:  may  well  lic  c[Ui:aliouud  wholbcr,  ns  s  general  role,  Iba 
I  -'  ly  and  ccunoniically  applied,  and  in  many  eoMs  vbelber 
I.  liL^en  productive  01  au;  useful  results  beyond  tlie  Ben 

iiiLRh  money  araoog  cootraclora,  Liborers,  and  nipeiinlcnd- 
I  liicolities  ,-  and  in  others,  wbolhci  it  has  not  been  of  po»- 
llie  navigating  interest. 
ly  puipoee  to  call  in  qacslion  ihc  integrity. 
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toting  a  ireneral  tjstem  of  internal  improrements  bj  the  federal  goremment, 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  lliese  two-fold  objections — the  one  de- 
nying the  constitutional  power,  and  the  other  the  expediency  of  appropria- 
tions from  the  national  treasury — seem  to  acquire  additional  strength  and 
force  in  proportion  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  enhanced,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  numerous  and  extensive  improvements  is  created  by  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territory,  the  expansion  of  our  settlements,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  As  a  friend  to  the  navigating  interest, 
and  especially  identified  by  all  the  ties  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  interest 
with  that  section  of  the  republic  which  is  the  most  deeply  interested  in  inter- 
nal navigation,  I  see  no  hope  for  any  more  favorable  results  from  national 
appropriations  than  we  have  heretofore  realized.  If,  then,  we  are  to  judge 
the  system  by  its  results,  taking  the  past  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  mi^t 
reasonably  bo  expected  in  the  future,  those  of  us  who  have  struggled  hardesi 
to  render  it  efficient  and  useful  are  compelled  to  confess  that  it  has  proven  a 
miserable  failure.  It  is  even  worse  than  a  failure,  because,  while  it  has  fail- 
ed to  accomplish  the  desired  objects,  it  has  had  the  effect  to  prevent  local 
and  private  enterprise  from  making  the  improvements  under  state  authority, 
by  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  federal  government  was  about  to 
make  them. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we 
first  began  to  talk  about  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  country,  the  fed- 
eral government  had  assumed  to  itself  jurisdiction  of  all  works  of  that  de- 
fcription  to  the  exclusion  of  state  authority  and  individual  enterprise.  In 
that  event,  does  any  one  believe  we  would  now  have  in  the  United  States 
fourteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad  completed,  and  fifteen  thousand  miles  in 
addition  under"  contract.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  if  our  own  state  had 
prostrated  itself  in  humble  supplication  at  the  feet  of  the  federal  government, 
and  with  folded  arms  had  waited  for  appropriations  from  the  national  treas- 
niy,  instead  of  exerting  state  authority,  ana  stimulating  and  combining  indi- 
Tidnal  enterprise,  we  should  now  have  in  Illinois  three  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  in  process  of  construction  ?  Let  the  history  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  federal  government  be  fairly  written,  and  it  will  furnish  con- 
clusive ans^'ers  to  these  interrogatories.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
toiy  the  energies  of  the  national  government,  together  with  all  the  spare 
fnnds  in  the  treasury,  were  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  Macadamized 
road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  Jefferson  City,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  without  being  able  to  complete  one  third  of  the  work.  If 
the  go\-cmmcnt  were  unable  to  make  three  hundred  miles  of  turnpike  road 
in  twenty-five  years,  how  long  would  it  take  to  construct  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  make  all  the  harbor  and  river  improvements  necessary 
to  protect  our  widely-extended  and  rapidly-increasing  commerce  on  a  sea- 
coast  so  extensive  that  in  forty  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete  even 
the  survey  of  one  half  of  it,  and  on  a  lake  and  river  navigation  more  than 
four  times  as  extensive  as  that  sea-coast  ?  These  questions  are  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  think  that  improvements  should  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  as  well  as  for  our  remote  pos- 
terity ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  the  federal  government  ever  completed  any 
work  of  internal  improvement  commenced  under  its  auspices. 

The  operations  of  the  government  have  not  been  sufficiently  rapid  to  ke«> 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Cumberland  Road,  when  commenced, 
may  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  before  any  considerable  portion 
of  it  could  be  finished,  the  whole  was  superseded  and  rendered  useless  by  the 
iatrodnction  of  the  railroad  system.    One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  principal 
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cause,  of  the  Blow  prof;ms  of  bU  goremiaent  iii]]>roTciiKnt*,  cMwtrt*  in  Iba 
tavt  [lint  tlic  aj>)ir(>])ruition  fur  uny  ime  otgm  is  nsiuillr  too  »innli  to  be  of 
nutoriitl  i-i.'n'i>v.  It  m-iy  Ik  siiHicicnl  fur  ihu  iifniinencement  of  ilic  work, 
1>iu  iN^irc  it  i-un  lie  (iiiii|ilvtC(l.  or  even  so  fur  ulvaneed  im  io  widuiand  ibo 
eHocts  (if  ^>to^lls  niul  llo(i(]i<,  mid  tlie  cleiiKin%  ibc  a|i)iTO|>riniiiiii  is  exliansiei^ 
And  a  Inrm  iKiriiou  uf  ibu  wurk  fwejil  nwuv  bcfun:  fuuiU  can  Iw  olMuiiicd  t/x 
fini>liiuK  it,  or  wen  j-rotuctini;  tlmt  which  has  liven  done.  The  niinHu  tcm- 
M^iieiii.i.'!t  uf  llu'-w  small  u]q>roprialioMii  ore  well  uitiler*lcnil  and  K-riooilr 
ili^reeiitcd,  Init  tlu-y  nrvw  frtim  ilie  neccMsiiy  of  the  cowe,  und  eiiusiitute  some 
ca  the  eviU  in'<i!]»nililG  from  tho  pulley.  All  ex|)criciici:  ]>riivi.-.<  th»i  the 
iiuiulKirlehs  itvtn«  of  a  tItct  and  harUir,  or  intcnial  itn  prove  nieiit  bill,  can 
nni  fiari^  civ-li  l>y  itself,  and  niion  its  iiwu  iuurit<,  nwl  that  the  fik'Tidi  li 
]iHrtieuIar  wiirks  will  nut  ullow  appraiiriaiiuns  li>  Iv  made  for  the  comjilrtion 
ofoiliuTs  wliieh  are  Miijiosedto  be  of  [Miminount  im|iurtancc  unie^  thvirisK 
emlmm^d  in  tlu  same  UU.  Each  iwiuIht  hcchik  in  think  iliu  work  In  hii 
own  dislriet  to  Iw  of  the  Btemc»t  neecwnty  and  liii;lie«t  iinp-urlnnce,  and  hracc 
futli  eonAtndiied  tii  pva  his  own  tlie  jinVereiice,  or  to  di'feat  any  liill  which 
dooii  not  iiicluile  it.  The  resnlt  is  n  lecLdHtiri'  umniluis  in  wliicli  all  miinnrr 
of  olijrcis  lire  eruwded  tugctlicr  iiidi«crimiuati.'ly ;  nud  ns  them  ncTtr  »  and 
ncrer  eaii  In:  mont^  ciHHiich  iu  tho  trcn^iiry  ii>  make  udeqaato  appnifiiialiou 
fiirtho  H'liiile,  and  us  the  bill  can  tiol  {uivs  uidi's-i  ciieli  hit*  Mimcthinjc.  ofcDoiH 
tlio  amount  fur  vaeh  item  must  lie  rediii-ed  lai  tow  ns  to  make  it  iif  little  who 
Mrviee,  aiid  lhii«  runiler  the  whole  bill  aliiunl  u  tutuJ  Iom.  In  ibis  mannrr  a 
lar^  ]Hiitii>ii  iif  our  Jicojile  hare  hei'll  ke|il  in  a  stuw  of  sn^jKilw  iind  anuny 
for  nu>rc  than  liiilf  a  cRiituiy,  with  their  ln>i>C3  always  eseited  and  their  ex- 
pectations never  rcaliicd. 

I  rejK'ut  (hat  (he  jii^icy  heretdftrnj  jmniiied  ha<  proved  vnirse  than  a  fnil- 
utu.  If  Hi-  ex|ieel  t"  iirovide  (hriliiiux  and  M>riiTitiPs  for  onr  naviEalin;r  in- 
ten'sts,  wi-  iniisl  iidopt  a  Ryi^lcm  cumiiiell'iivali'  willi  our  wants — one  wliidi 
will  lie  jii-il  and  ri|iiiil  in  its  n|>CRitii>n-i  ii|mhi  lute  rivi>r.  and  ocrniL  wherercT 
the  water  in  n;iviK;ilJe,  frrsh  or  Jiill.  (ilk^  i:"  -      -■ '  - 
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or  imder  Btate  anthoritj.  These  doubts  were  solTed  bj  the  elaose  quoted, 
providing,  in  effect,  that  while  the  power  was  reserved  to  the  states,  it  should 
DoC  be  exercised  except  by  the  consent  of  Congress,  in  order  that  the  local 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  might  not  conflict  with  the  gen- 
end  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Yet  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  under  the  Constitution  commenced  that  scries  of  contra- 
dictory and  partial  enactments  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
proven  the  fruitful  source  of  conflict  and  dissension. 

The  first  of  these  acts  provided  that  all  expenses  for  the  support  of  light- 
houses, beacons!  buovs,  and  public  piers,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasnrr,  on  the  condition  that  tlie  states  in  which  the  same  should  be  situ- 
ated respectively  should  cede  to  the  United  States  the  said  works,  **  together 
with  the  lands  and  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  and  together  with  the  ju- 
rlidiction  of  the  same."  A  few  months  afterward  the  same  Congress  passed 
aa  act  consenting  that  the  States  of  Khode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Georgia 
might  levy  tonnage  duties  for  the  purpose  of  improving  certain  harbors  and 
livers  within  their  respective  limits.  This  contradictory  legislation  upon  a 
subject  of  great  national  importance,  although  commenced  by  the  first  Con- 
grcss,  and  frequently  suspended  and  renewed  at  uncertain  and  irregular  pe- 
riods, seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  While  appropriations 
from  the  national  treasury  have  been  partial  and  irregular — sometimes  grant- 
ed and  at  others  withheld — stimulating  hopes  only  to  be  succeeded  by  disap- 
pointments, tonnage  duties  have  also  been  collected  by  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, at  various  times  and  for  limited  periods,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  perhaps  other  states.  Indceid,  there  hsis  never  heea 
a  time,  since  the  declaration  of  Independence,  when  tonnage  duties  have 
Bot  been  collected  under  state  authority  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  or  har- 
bors, or  both.  The  last  act  giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  collection 
of  these  duties  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  1850, 
aad  will  not  expire  until  1861. 

Thus  it  will  hi  seen  that  the  proposition  to  pass  a  general  law  giving  the 
eonsent  of  Congress  to  the  imposition  of  tonnage  duties  according  to  a  uni- 
Ibrm  rule,  and  upon  equal  terms  in  all  the  states  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
does  not  contemplate  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  our  legislauoa 
upon  this  subject.  It  only  proposes  to  convert  a  partial  and  fluctuating  pol- 
led into  a  permanent  and  efficient  system. 

If  this  proposition  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  be  carried 
into  successful  operation  by  the  states,  it  would  withdraw  river  and  harbor 
improvements  from  the  ]>eril.<i  of  the  political  arena,  and  commit  them  to  the 
loitering  care  of  the  local  authorities,  with  a  steady  and  unceasing  source  of 
revenue  fur  their  prosecution.  The  system  would  be  plain,  direct,  and  sim- 
ple in  respect  to  harbor  improvements.  Each  town  and  city  would  have 
charge  of  the  improvement  of  its  own  harbor,  and  would  be  authorized  to 
tax  its  own  commerce  to  the  extent  necessary  for  itsk  construction.  Tho 
money  could  b^  ap])lied  to  no  other  object  than  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor, and  no  higher  duties  could  he  levied  than  were  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  wonld  seem  to  bo  no  danger  of  the  power  being  abused ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  restrictions,  limitations,  and  conditions  which  should  he 
embraced  in  the  laws  conferring  the  consent  of  Congress,  self-interest  will 
fbmish  adequate  and  ample  assurances  and  motives  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  trusts.  If  any  town  whose  haibor  needs  improvement  should  fail  to 
impoee  the  duties  and  make  the  necessary  works,  such  neglect  would  inevita- 
bly tend  to  drive  the  commerce  to  some  rival  port,  which  would  use  all  the 
means  in  its  ]»ower  to  ren<icr  its  harbor  safe  and  commodious,  and  afford  al] 
pnMction  and  fadlitiet  to  naTigation  and  trade.    If^oathA^hffi 
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hanJ,  any  place  should  attempt  to  impcae  liigher  dmlet  tlian  will  ba  alao- 
lutcly  necessary  lor  tlic  conitnu-iion  of  ibe  rvquUile  imprornneDti,  tbii  liw 
of  policy,  to  lilt!  Fxtctit  of  tho  excew,  nouli]  have  (ho  raiDB  dclcteriuni  cAtcto 
upon  its  )iTos|>criIy.  Tbc  aaino  injurioiu  inflncncGa  would  racnlt  rTom  ermn 
and  Uundors  in  the  ptun  of  tho  work,  or  fhiiti  extrnvagaiiM  and  coirupiion 
in  tho  uxiienditurc  of  the  money.  Hence  each  localilf ,  and  every  chiaen  and 
{■CTMHi  Iniercittvil  therein,  would  have  a  direct  and  imvonal  iniereM  in  tht 
ltdoptiun  of  a  wise  plan,  and  in  aecuring  atrict  cninoniy  and  entire  fidcJiiv  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  moncv.  While  upon  the  rirera  the  jilun  of  opemioni 
would  nut  be  so  direct  and  simple  as  in  tliv  improvemenl  of  harbon,  jet  even 
there  it  U  not  percviTcd  thai  any  serious  iiicunvcnioK-e  or  obstai-ie  wmild 
ariM!  to  the  Kueccn  of  the  system.  It  would  bo  uccesnary  that  the  l>w,  whii-h 
^all  grant  ihc  consent  of  (^ongiess  to  the  impoeilion  of  the  duties,  thall  iIm 
give  a  like  miiscnt  in  confonniiy  niih  iho  enme  provisiou  of  the  ConstilDliol^ 
that  where  the  river  to  bo  impnntd  sbull  form  the  Iwundnry  of,  or  be  *itn- 
aled  in  two  or  more  states,  such  Mates  may  enter  inio  compnctii  wiib  each 
other,  liy  which  tlicy  may,  under  their  Joint  authority,  levy  tbc  dulia  and 
improve  the  navigation. 

in  this  manner  I'eniuiylvania,  Delaware,  and  N'ew  Jersey  could  enter  into 
a  rom|iael  fur  the  improvement  of  the  Uelanarc  Itiver,  by  which  each  woold 
ajipuint  one  eommissiuncr,  and  the  three  eommiiFiunciv  evnslitutc  ■  board, 
which  woiilil  levy  tho  dulica,  prcKribe  the  mode  of  their  colleeliun,  dcviM 
(he  ]jhin  of  the  imjiravcment,  and  sn|>erintend  the  expenditnre  of  the  moD^. 
The  six  slates  bordering  on  tbc  Ohio  Kivcr,  in  like  niauncr,  could  each  ap- 
point a  cnmmimioncr,  and  ilio  »ix  eonsiitutc  a  Iioard  for  the  im}in>Teiiwnt 
of  the  navi|;aiiun  of  that  livcr  from  Piitbbiirg  to  the  Miuiwippi.  llie  sane 
plan  could  be  a]i|ilied  to  the  MiHiiwiiiii,  by  wliieb  tho  niue  states  borderip| 
li|ion  that  stream  could  each  appoint  one  commirainner,  and  the  nine  form  a 
board  for  (bo  removal  of  snaj^  and  other  olistnietiunit  in  the  chanlKl  froa 
the  Fullfl  of  Rt.  Antliony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  seem*  to  be  no  difB- 
hercfore,  in  tlio  rxccntinn  of  the  plnn  where  the  watei-coorse  liea  in 
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edoipelled  to  have  paid  without  it,  who  wonld  not  be  willing  to  make  a  still 
further  contribation  to  the  securitj  and  facilities  of  navigation,  if  thereby  the 
price  of  freights  are  to  be  reduced  in  a  still  greater  ratio  ?  The  tolls  upon 
onr  own  canal  are  a  tax  upon  commerce,  yet  we  cheerfully  submit  to  the  pay- 
ment for  the  reason  that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  construction  of  a  great 
work,  which  has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  far  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  canal 
luul  not  been  made.  All  the  charges  on  the  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road now  in  operation  in  the  different  states  of  this  Union  are  just  so  many 
taxes  upon  commerce  and  travel,  yet  wc  do  not  repudiate  the  whole  railroad 
tystem  on  that  account,  nor  object  to  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges 
as  are  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  constructing  and  operating  them. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  the  railroads  and  canals  were  built  with  funds 
from  the  national  treasury,  and  were  then  thrown  open  to  the  uses  of  com- 
merce and  travel  free  of  charge,  the  rates  of  transportation  would  be  less  thui 
they  now  are.  It  mity  be  that  the  rates  of  transportation  would  be  less,  but 
would  our  taxes  be  reduced  thereby  ?  No  matter  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
construction  of  the  works,  somebody  must  foot  the  bill.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment undertake  to  make  railroads  and  canals,  and  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, somebody  must  pay  the  expenses.  In  order  to  meet  this  enlaiiged 
expenditure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  revenue  by  increased  taxes 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  whole  volume  of  revenue  which 
DOW  fills  and  overflows  the  national  treasury,  with  the  exception  (rf  the  small 
item  resulting  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  is  derived  from  a  system  of  taxes 
imix)sed  upon  commerce  and  collected  through  the  machinery  of  the  custom- 
houses. No  matter,  therefore,  whether  these  works  are  made  by  the  federal 
government,  or  by  stimulating  and  combining  local  and  individual  enterprise 
under  state  authority ;  in  any  event,  they  remain  a  tax  upon  conunerce  to 
tiie  extent  of  the  expenditure. 

That  system  which  will  insure  the  construction  of  the  improvements  upon 
tbe  best  plan  and  at  the  smallest  cost  will  prove  the  least  oppressive  to  the 
tax-payer  and  the  most  useful  to  commerce.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
prove---for  every  day's  experience  teaches  us — ^that  public  works  of  eveiy  de- 
■eription  can  be  made  at  a  much  smaller  cost  by  private  enterprise,  or  by  the 
local  authorities  directly  interested  in  the  improvement,  than  when  construct- 
ed by  the  federal  government.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  con- 
•tmcting  river  and  harbor  improvements  must,  under  either  plan,  be  defray- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  commerce  in  the  first  instance,  and  finaUy  upon  the  whole 
people  interested  in  that  commerce,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  burdens 
wonld  be  less  under  this  system  referred  to  in  the  message  than  by  appropri- 
ations from  tlio  federal  treasury.  Those  who  seem  not  to  have  understood 
the  difference  have  attempted  to  excite  prejudice  against  this  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigations  by  comparing  it  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  other  rivers  running  through 
the  German  states.  The  people  residing  upon  these  rivers  did  not  comphdn 
that  they  were  required  to  pay  duties  for  the  improvement  of  their  naviga- 
tion. Such  was  not  the  fact.  No  duties  were  imposed  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. No  improvements  in  the  navigation  were  ever  made  or  contemplated 
by  those  who  exacted  the  tolls.  Taxes  were  extorted  from  the  navigating 
interest  by  the  petty  sovereigns  through  whose  dominions  the  rivers  run,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pomp,  and  ceremonies,  and  fol- 
lies of  vicious  and  corrupt  courts.  The  complaint  was,  thnt  grievous  and  un- 
necessary burdens  were  im|)oscd  on  navigation  without  expending  any  por- 
tion of  the  money  for  its  protection  and  improvement.  Their  complaints 
were  just.  They  should  have  protested,  if  they  had  lived  under  a  go\-em- 
ment  where  the  voice  of  the  people  could  be  heard,  against  the  payment  q£ 
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aoT  more  or  higher  tolls  thnn  were  necessary  for  the  ii  , 
nnvicuiiun,  mid  haxt  iusihCed  that  the  fnnda  col!(^civi]  shonM  be  app 
thul  pur|KiNO  and  none  ulher.     In  short,  a  plan  sitnilar  to  the  one  ni 
posed  inmltl  hnvo  been  a  full  and  complete  redress  uf  all  their  g  ' 
ii]>uii  this  sulijecl. 

In  ciinc-lasioii,  I  irill  state  that  my  object  in  oddreasin);  yoi 
cntion  is  to  invite  rour  special  allcntiun  to  so  mncli  uf  the  PpHiideni'i  )Ie». 
tagc  ns  relates  (o  rircr  iind  harbor  improvements,  is'iih  the  view  that  when 
the  Lc);i!ilulure  »liull  as^mblc,  either  in  special  or  gcDCral  ucssioa,  the  uib- 
jfct  niiiy  be  ilislinetly  submitted  to  their  consideration  for  snch  ncticn  as  Iba 
givut  inicrcBls  of  coraraerci:  may  deniunil. 

I  huTc  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  youi  friend  and  fellow-cilizen. 
8.  A.  DtxaLAt. 


TOF,    ILUXOIS    CENTRAL    KAILROAD    CRA>"T. 

In  1843  yir.  Douglas  entered  Congress,  and  for  over  seven 
years  he  siL])porto(l  and  struggled  to  obtain  that  magnificcDt 
(rrant  of  land  which  letl  to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  cvcntualty  to  the  establish  met  it  of  the  grand 
iveh  of  railioails  which  is  noiv  spread  out  all  over  the  Xortb- 
wcstoni  Slates.  The  constractioii  of  a  great  railroad  from  the 
jiitictioii  uf  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  llivers  tlirough  the  fitate 
to  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence  north  to  Galena, 
had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  topics  in  Illiaois. 
It  was  rcgartloil  then  and  very  justly  as  the  one  ^eat  thing 
needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  attract  to  its 
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dollar  and  twentj-five  cents  per  acre.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was^ 
as  we  have  stated,  a  member  of  the  House,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure.  He  insisted  that,  if  any  grant  was 
made,  it  should  be  made  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  not  to  any 
private  corporation.  He  had  no  faith  in  Holbrook  or  his  asso- 
(dates,  and  had  no  idea  that  they  would  ever  construct  the 
road.  He  believed  that  the  object  of  the  operators  was  to  ob- 
tain the  pre-emption  privilege,  and  then  sejl  their  charter  with 
it  in  Europe,  and  thus  get  out  of  the  matter.  He  urged  that 
a  fidlure  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  object  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  grant  was  made  would  have  the  effect  to  pre- 
vent a  like  application  thereafter,  would  suspend  the  land  sales 
fiir  several  years,  would  retard  the  settlement  of  the  state,  and 
give  a  very  unjust  impression  abroad  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Illinois  as  an  improving  and  flourishing  community.  He  urged 
that  the  scheme  proposed  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  for  a  direct  grant  of  land  to  the  state 
to  aid  it  in  constructing  the  proposed  railro§^.  In  these  ob- 
jections he  was  sustained  generally  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House.  The  bill  as  introduced  was  persisted  in,  and  passed 
the  Senate,  and  no  action  was  had  upon  it  in  the  House.  At 
the  next  session  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  same 
as  that  of  last  session,  with  the  exception  that  the  ^'  State  of 
Illinois''  was  named  as  the  grantee  of  the  right  of  pre-emption 
instead  of  the  ^' Great  Western  Railway  Company."  That 
bill  was  never  taken  up.  At  the  session  of  '45-'6  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  granting  "  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  land  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  Northern  Cross  and  Central  Railroads  in  said  state." 
This  bill  was  never  taken  up  during  that  session.  At  the  sea- 
men of  1846-'7  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  granting 
the  right  of  way  and  a  pre-emption  privilege,  but  containing 
no  grant  of  land.  This  bill  also  was  suffered  to  sleep,  and  no 
action  was  had  upon  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1846-'7  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  During  the  summer  of  1847  he  traveled  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  state,  and,  wherever  he  made  speeches,  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  took 
the  position  that  whatever  grant  was  obtained  should  be  ob- 
tained for  the  state,  and  not  for  private  individuaTs ;  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  take  a  mere  grant  of  pre-emption  privilege 


— a  privilege  of  buj-ing  the  government  land  for  one  dollar 
anfl  a  quarter  per  acre  upon  tlic  condition  of  constructing  a 
railroad  through  them;  and  told  the  people  he  would  apply 
for  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  land  to  be  given  to  the 
state  gratuitously  on  condition  that  the  road  was  constructed, 
lie  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  that  measure  would  re- 
ceive an  undivided  support  in  Illinois,  in  which  case  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  He  urgetl  the  propriety  of 
holding  jmblic  meetings  and  the  signing  of  memorials  hnviDg 
the  obtaining  of  audi  a  grant  in  view. 

Tlie  old  bills  contemplated  hut  one  road — that  upon  the  Une 
of  the  one  projected  by  the  state  in  '30,  having  its  northern 
terminus  at  Galena,  and  carefully  avoiding  Chicago  and  the 
country  lying  between  that  city  and  the  Illinois  River.  He 
stated  his  determination  to  include  in  the  measure  a  road  con- 
necting with  the  lakes,  thus  securing  for  it  frieuds  in  the 
K'ortheastern  and  Middle  States,  who  did  not  like  a  proposi- 
tion having  for  its  natural  tendency  the  diversion  of  all  trade 
and  traflic  from  the  upper  Mississippi  toward  New  Orleans 
instead  of  toward  the  Atlantic  sca-bonrd.  By  making  ao  ad- 
ditional road  to  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  a  direct  route  would  be 
madf  from  t!ie  Southwest  through  to  Fiiiladelphin,  Baltimore, 
"    '   ;  would  connect  the  lower  Mississippi  with  the 
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the  measure  their  cordial  support.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
session,  however,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  majority. 
At  the  next  session,  '48-9,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  his  bill  in 
the  Senate  again ;  but,  bdfore  any  action  was  had  in  that  body, 
the  Ulinois  representatlA^es  in  the  House  had  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  of  the  last  session  restored  to  its  place  on  the  cal- 
endar, but  Congress  adjourned  without  any  farther  action  on 
the  bill  by  the  House. 

In  December,  1849,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  his  colleague,  General 
Shields,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Breese,  and  the  lUinois  dele- 
gation in  the  House,  matured  a  bill  having  but  one  road  in 
contemplation,  and  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  Chicago 
branch.  That  bill,  in  which  all  the  Illinois  members  had  a 
part  in  framing,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las in  January,  1 850.  The  Compromise  Measures  of  that  year, 
and  the  question  of  Slavery  generally,  engrossed  nearly  all  the 
time  and  discussions  of  the  Senate.  That  subject  came  up  al- 
most every  morning,  and  frequently  was  considered  several 
days  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business.  There 
was,  however,  another  reason  for  delay.  When  it  had  become 
certain  that  the  only  act  that  would  be  seriously  pressed  by 
the  Illinois  representatives  would  be  one  making  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  parties  interested  in  the 
Cairo  Company  saw  at  once  an  end  to  their  schemes  unless 
they  could  in  some  manner  circimivent  that  policy.  They 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  after  a 
siege,  and  by  the  most  dexterous  management,  the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  pass  a  measure  ceding  to  Ilolbrook  and  his 
associates  all  lands  that  might  at  any  time  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  state  for  the  purpose,  or  in  ^d  of  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Here,  then,  was  a  new  and 
dangerous  pitfall  prepared  for  the  great  measure.  If  Congress 
should  grant  land  to  the  company,  the  state  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irresponsible  band  of  speculators  ;  to  prevent  this 
the  policy  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  secure  the  grant  direct-  * 
ly  to  the  state,  leaving  the  latter  full  power  and  control  over 
the  entire  matter,  and  free  to  act  with  whoever  would  offer 
tl\^  best  terms.  But  Ilolbrook  had  effectually  headed  off  this 
policy  by  the  amendment  which  he  had  obtained  to  his  charter. 
He  came  to  Washington  and  importuned  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  «^tsv^ 
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years  before,  or  he  would  take  the  bill  then  pending.  He  pro- 
posed to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Doaglas,  bat  the  lat- 
ter declined  the  association. 

At  lengtli,  when  fully  informed  of  all  thfe  facts,  Mr.  Douglas 
sent  for  Holbrook,  and  told  him  that  no  bill  of  any  kind  would 
be  suffered  to  pass  unless  the  grant  was  made  directly  to  the 
state,  and  to  be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the  state  freely,  and 
unlimited  by  any  previous  charter  either  to  Holbrook  or  any 
one  else.  If  Holbrook  persisted  in  the  right  obtained  under 
his  charter  and  the  subsequent  legislation  of  Illinois,  he,  Mr. 
Douglas,  would  expose  and  denounce  the  whole  scheme  as  one 
intended  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  to  obtain  an  immense 
property  for  irresponsible  and  dishonest  men  to  speculate  and 
grow  lich  upon.  He  refused  to  move  in  the  matter  in  Con- 
gress unless  Holbrook  would  first  sign  and  execute  a  good  and 
valid  release  of  every  right,  claim,  and  demand  to  any  lands 
that  might  be  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  for  railroad  or 
other  purposes.  If  Holbrook  would  not  sign  such  a  release, 
and  attempted  to  have  any  bill  passed,  Mr.  Douglas  notified 
him  that  he  would  denounce  and  expose  the  whole  game.  It 
was  a  serious  matter  to  the  state,  and  equally  so  to  Holbrook.* 
It  was  total  loss  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  law  passed  as 
matters  then  stood,  Holbrook's  company  got  all,  the  state 
nothing.  If  Holbrook's  company  surrendered,  as  demanded 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  then  the  state  got  all,  and  the  company  noth- 
ing. If  Holbrook  refused  to  surrender,  Douglas  stood  in  his 
way  of  obtaining  any  grant  of  any  kind.  The  alternatives 
were  not  inviting  to  Mr. Holbrook;  but  at  length  he  jnelded; 
he  signed  and  delivered  the  demanded  release  to  the  state, 
which  release  was  forwarded  to  Springfield,  and  filed  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Thus  was  it  that  the  grant 
was  received  by  the  state  unfettered  and  unimpaired  by  any  of 
the  adroit  schemes  of  the  wily  speculatoi's  upon  the  public  wel- 
fare. Having  relieved  the  state  of  the  Holbrook  Company's 
*  claim,  Mr.  Douglas  at  once  undertook  to  get  the  bill  considered. 

It  was  not  until  April  29  that  he  could  induce  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  bill,  and  then  only  after  a  most  spirited  and  fer- 
vent appeal.  Having  once  got  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  he 
pressed  it  day  after  day  until  the  2d  of  May,  when,  notwitt 
standing  the  covert  hostility  of  some  Western  senators,  the  bill 
passed — ^yeas  26,  nays  14. 
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The  bill  was  taken  to  the  House,  and  there,  by  the  skill,  good 
management,  and  unity  of  action  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state,  the  House  was  eventually  brought  to  a  vote,  and  the  act 
making  the  donation  of  public  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  its 
branch  to  Chicago,  became  a  law. 

On  his  return  to  Illinois  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  General  Shields  were  tendered  a  public  dinner 
by  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  in  consideration  of  their  services  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  two  senators,  in  de- 
clining the  honor,  took  the  occasion  to  award  to  their  col- 
leagues in  the  House  tlie  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  of  the  bill  through  the  intricate  parliamentary 
mazes  that  surrounded  its  pathway  to  completion. 

The  great  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois,  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  great  works,  is  now  completed.  The  benefits  it  has 
produced  to  the  state  can  not  be  calculated.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  popu- 
lation of  Illinois  increased  from  850,000  to  over  1,300,000. 
Other  railroads  have  been  constructed,  and  to  day  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  is  but  a  trunk  to  which  and  from  which  the 
travel  and  transportation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  bend 
their  way  by  roads  from  every  quarter  of  the  coimtry.  The  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  of  the  Northwest  will  never  be  indifferent 
to  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  land  grant,  nor  will  the  men  who  were  in- 
strumental in  achieving  the  great  work  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  people. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  supported  and  voted  for  the  bills 
making  grants  for  similar  purposes  to  the  states  of  Alabamay 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  aud  perhaps  other  states. 

THE  PACIKIC  BAILROAD. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  what  he  has 
himself  styled  "the  great  measure  of  the  age" — the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  has  repeatedly  in- 
troduced bills  for  that  end,  and  has  as  repeatedly  been  chosen 
on  select  committees  having  that  subject  in  charge.  By  vote 
and  by  speech  he  has  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  interest  in 
this  great  national  work,  and  has  suffered  no  occasion  to  paaa 


lu  muse  iiucresled  in  the  cuiistrticti 
tlie  loute  bc'tivteii  tin;  trivon  jioints 
time  and  ciLporicu(.-o  miglit  suggest. 

Bills  for  tlie  coostructiou  of  tlio 
before  Coogress  for  several  years, 
oeived  the  snpport  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  work,  do  part  of  the  eeiiouB  i 
mon  of  duty  can  reet  upon  him.  ] 
duty  toward  this  important  Dationa 

When  the  bill  was  under  conai 
1858,  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  1 7th  of  Ai 

Mr.  President, — I  hare  witnosed  with  dee 
meunre  ii  to  be  defeated  bI  the  present  ses 
that  ihia  Congress  would  Btgnalizc  itself  bj  i 
of  coDDeciing  the  MifsissitJpi  Vallcywith  the 
h«d  (apposed  that  the  people  of  the  United  ! 
mtthe  lut  presidential  elBciion  in  a  manner  ■ 
Chat  their  vill  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
tial  candidates  at  the  last  clectioti  were  comi 
preiidential  platTorms  sanctioned  it  as  n  pari 
about  the  only  measure  on  vhich  there  was  en 
carious  fact  that  the  mcasDro  which  comman 
meamre  upon  which  all  parlies  united — &  d 
could  be  found,  prerions  to  tba  election,  to  ra 
that  can  receive  no  support,  nor  the  co4>perat 
puted  measures  can  occupy  the  whole  lime  o 
through  SDCcessfuIl}'.  I  make  no  complaint  oi 
eentlemon  who  opposes  tliis  bill ;  but  it  did  st 
noticed,  that  a  measure  of  this  descriiitinn.  ■» 
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Various  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  bill,  some  referring  to  the  ronte, 
inyolving  sectional  consideration ;  others  to  the  form  of  the  bill ;  others  to  tho 
present  time  as  inauspicious  for  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad  under  any 
circumstances.  Sir,  I  have  examined  this  bill  very  carefully.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  committee  that  framed  it,  and  1  gave  my  cordial  assent  to  the  re- 
port. I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  best  bill  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
railroad.  I  say  this  with  entire  disinterestedness,  for  1  hare  heretofore  re- 
ported several  myself,  and  I  beliere  I  haye  iuTariably  been  a  member  of  tho 
committees  that  have  reported  such  bills.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  have 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  improve  on  the  former  bills  that 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
■This  may  not  be  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  make  human  legislation  entirely 
perfect ;  at  any  rate,  to  so  construct  it  as  to  bring  about  an  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  upon  a  question  that  involves,  to  some  extent^  selfish,  sectional, 
and  partisan  considerations.  But,  sir,  I  think  this  bill  is  fair.  First,  it  is 
lair  in  the  location  of  tho  route,  as  between  the  different  sections.  The  ter- 
mini are  fixed.  Then  the  route  between  the  termini  is  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
tractors and  owners  of  the  road,  who  are  to  put  their  capital  into  it,  and,  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  are  to  be  responsible  for  its  management. 

What  is  the  objection  to  these  termini  ?  San  Francisco,  upon  the  Pacific, 
is  not  only  central,  but  it  is  the  great  commercial  mart,  the  great  concentra- 
ting point,  the  great  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
the  present,  but  in  the  future.  That  point  was  selected  as  the  western  ter- 
minus for  the  reason  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  unanimous  sentiment  that 
whatever  might  be  the  starting-point  on  the  east,  the  system  would  not  bo 
complete  until  it  should  reach  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  the  west.  I  sug- 
gested mj'self,  in  the  committee,  the  selection  of  that  very  point ;  not  that  I 
bad  any  objection  to  other  points ;  not  that  I  was  any  more  friendly  to  San 
Francisco  and  her  inhabitants  than  to  any  other  port  on  the  Pacific ;  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  to  be  the  commanding  port,  tho  large  city  where  trade 
concentrates,  and  its  position  indicated  it  as  the  proper  terminus  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  eastern  terminus,  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  is 
■elected  for  various  reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  central  as  between  the  North 
and  South — as  nearly  central  as  could  be  selected.  It  was  necessary  to  com- 
mence on  the  Missouri  River,  if  you  were  going  to  take  a  central  route,  in 
order  that  the  starting-point  might  connect  with  navigation,  so  that  yoa 
might  reach  it  by  boats  in  carrying  your  iron,  your  supplies,  and  your  mate- 
liab  for  the  commencement  and  the  construction  of  the  road.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  you  should  commence  at  a  point  of  navigation  so  that  you  could 
cooncct  with  tho  sea-board.  If  you  start  it  at  a  point  back  in  the  interior 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  as  it  is  proposed,  at  £1  Paso,  from  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  cost  you  more  money  to  carry  the 
iron,  provisions,  supplies,  and  men  to  that  starting-point,  than  it  would  to 
make  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  starting-pointy  in  order  to  begin  tho 
work.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  make  a  road  to  your 
■tarting-point  in  order  to  begin.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  fi^Uy  to  think  of  starting  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  at  a  point  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  away  from  any  connection  with  naviga- 
ble water,  or  with  other  railroads  alreadv  in  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  we  agreed  in  the  bill  to  commence  on  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er. When  you  indicate  that  river,  a  little  diversity  of  opinion  arises  as  to 
what  point  on  the  river  shall  be  selected.  There  are  various  respectable, 
tluriving  tovins  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  each  of  which  thinks  it  is  the  ex- 
act position  where  the  road  ought  to  commence.    I  suppose  that  Kansai  Clt<i  ^ 
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en     nh,  Atchison,  Flalte'a  Moatfa  City,  Omoll*, 

nous  other  xtivns  whose  names  hare  uol  faeooma 

□  resting.pl&cc  on  the  map.  each  thinbi  that 

0  road  should  begin.     WcU,  sir,  1  do  not  de- 

ce      cwccn  Ihcso  towns ;  either  or  them  mnild  tait 

ve      lo  the  conlrafUirB  to  say  nhich  eball  be  tha 

sc   esat  ni  lerminiis  open  for  tlic  reason  that  the  pab> 

bsCa     al     ai  wull  aerveil  b}'  the  uleclion  of  Ihc  one  at 

10      th      (Stern  terminus.     San  Francisco  duo  not  o» 

lown   on  the  I'acilir  coast  (hat  these  little  towns  om 

coaniry  east  or  the  Missouri.     The  public  hafig 

estion  whether  it  bball  gCart  at  the  mouih  of  tba 

Le    en   onh,  at  St.  Joseph,  at  Platte's  Month,  or  it 

ta  with  iho  great  lines ;  either  would  be  inhslas- 

N         and  South.     So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I 

fa  of  those  towns  wai  selected  as  the  alarlin^ 

[an       re  epon  a  pluin  that  slrelches  for  ci[;ht  hnndrad 

wi  whole  railroail  syMem  of  the  coDnrty;      Y« 

n  bend  to  the  north  and  connect  wiiti  ifaa 

to  outh  and  connect  with  ihc  soulhcm  roadi. 

tw    la  M  .  IrenoaJ  woald  bo  satisfied,  at  1  undenutn^ 

w  ecced  one  iuiennediiue  poim,  so  a>  to  indiciM 

between  the  termini.     1  understand  thai  ha 

adicnto  that  it  should  go  south  of  Santa  F^ 

liaa  the  Albuquerque  route,  or  tbe  one  <n  Ite 

th  south  of  it.     Sir,  I  am  fn-c  lo  Bay  that,  iiidi> 

ih  litnl  the  Albuquerque  route  is  an  cxeeed- 
n  its  grades,  in  Ilio  shortness  of  iu  dialances, 
ep  SUDW,  aud  iu  the  tojiographv  of  Ibe  coun- 
lecp  grndcs,  it  furnishes,  jierhaps,  as  much  of 
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Bat,  sir,  I  am  nnwiUiDg  to  lose  this  great  measure  merely  becanse  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  shall  be  the  pass  selected  in  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains through  which  the  road  shall  run.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  national  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  is  the  greatest  practical  measure  now  pending  before  the 
country.  I  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  our  history  when 
our  great  substantial  interests  require  it.  The  interests  of  commerce,  the 
great  interests  of  travel  and  communication — those  still  greater  interests  that 
bind  the  Union  together,  and  are  to  make  and  preserve  the  continent  as  one 
and  indivisible — all  demand  that  this  road  shall  be  conmienced,  prosecuted^ 
and  completed  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

I  am  unwilling  to  postpone  the  bill  until  next  December.  I  have  seen 
these  postponements  from  session  to  session  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  yean, 
with  the  confident  assurance  every  year  that  at  the  next  session  we  should 
have  abundance  of  time  to  take  up  the  bill  and  act  upon  it.  Sir,  will  you 
be  better  prepared  at  the  next  session  than  now  ?  We  have  now  the  whole 
summer  before  us,  drawing  our  pay,  and  proposing  to  perform  no  service. 
Next  December  you  will  have  but  ninety  days,  witli  all  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness left  over,  your  appropriation  bills  on  hand,  and  not  only  the  regular 
bills,  but  the  new  deficiency  bill ;  and  you  will  postpone  this  measure  again 
for  the  want  of  time  to  consider  it  then.  I  think,  sir,  we  had  better  grapple 
with  the  dii&cultles  that  surround  this  question  now,  when  it  is  fairly  before 
m,  when  we  have  time  to  consider  it,  and  when  I  think  we  can  act  upon  it 
as  dispassionately,  as  calmly,  as  wisely,  as  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do. 

I  have  regretted  to  see  the  question  of  sectional  advantages  brought  into 
this  discussion.  If  you  are  to  have  but  one  road,  fairness  and  justice  would 
plainly  indicate  that  that  one  should  be  located  as  near  the  centre  as  practi- 
cable. The  Missouri  River  is  as  near  the  centre  and  the  line  of  this  road  is 
as  near  as  it  can  be  made ;  and  if  there  is  but  one  to  be  made,  the  route  now 
indicated,  in  my  opinion,  is  fair,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  taken.  I  have  here- 
tofore been  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  three  roads :  one  in  the  cen^ 
tie,  one  in  the  extreme  soutli,  and  one  in  the  extreme  north.  If  I  thought 
we  could  carry  the  three,  and  could  execute  them  in  any  reasonable  time,  I 
woold  now  adhere  to  that  policy  and  prefer  it ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  here 
daring  this  session  of  Congress  to  satisfy  me  that  but  one  can  pass,  and  to 
ask  for  three  at  this  time  is  to  lose  the  whole.  Believing  that  that  is  the 
temper,  that  that  is  the  feeling,  and,  I  will  say,  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  I  prefer  to  take  one  road  rather  than  to  lose  all 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  throe.  If  there  were  to  be  three,  of  course  the 
one  indicated  in  this  bill  would  be  th^central ;  one  would  be  north  of  it,  and 
another  south  of  it.  But  if  there  is  to  be  but  one,  the  central  one  should  be 
taken ;  for  the  north,  by  bending  a  little  down  south,  can  join  it ;  and  the 
lOQth,  by  leaning  a  little  to  tlie  north,  can  unite  with  it  too ;  and  our  South- 
ern friends  ought  to  be  able  to  bend  and  lean  a  little,  as  well  as  to  require 
Of  to  bend  and  lean  all  the  time,  in  order  to  join  them.  The  central  position 
is  the  just  one,  if  there  is  to  be  but  one  road.  The  concession  should  be  as 
much  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  I  am  ready  to  meet  gentlemen  half 
way  on  every  question  that  docs  not  violate  principle,  and  they  ought  not  to 
ask  us  to  meet  them  more  than  halfway  where  there  is  no  principle  involved, 
and  nothing  but  expediency. 

Then,  sir,  why  not  unite  upon  this  bill?  We  are  told  it  is  going  to  involve 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  countless  millions  of  expenditure. 
How  is  that  ?  Certainly  not  under  this  bill,  not  by  authority  of  this  bill,  not 
without  violating  this  bill.  The  bill  under  consideration  provides  tliat  when 
a  section  of  the  road  shall  be  made,  the  government  may  advance  a  portion 
of  the  lands,  and  $12,500  per  mile  in  bonds  on  the  section  thus  made,  in  or- 
der to  idd  in  the  construction  of  the  next,  holding  a  lien  npon  th%  road  Cot 
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lli<>  rL'J'iiiiiM       '  i'     I     iiy  thus  ndranced.     Under  tliU  bill  it  a  not  ponfUe 
lliiii  I'l  wr  cibtnin  moro  than  312,500  i>er  mile  od  each 

mill'  I.  ■  ■  ■iiii'leted.     It  La,  therefore,  verj  eaey  to  compote 

ih I  i  Take  the  length  of  the  road  in  mile*,  and  multi- 

]i|\  I-  I      -  .     ■   L  li.ivc  the  cost.     If  jon  make  the  cmniiulBlion,  j-oa 

t.il'..:  :i:i<'iion  OTcrf20,00<X000.     The  Umilation  in  the 

]i;.i     I.    ■  ■    .    ,-  ■!.   Ilir  excecd$2r>,lK)0,000.    Therefore,  b;  the  tfmu 

..(    I.i    I  ■,     ■  ,:ii.-  Ill'  the  RoTemraent  is  confined  to  $25,000,000; 

:iii'l.  )>'.  I  'i'    <  .1.  Ill  r   .11,  i[  will  be  lees  Iban  thiit  sum.     Is  that  a  turn  that 
uiniid  liiiiikrii].!  rht>  Treasury  of  the  Tnited  States? 

I  jin:ili<:l  lu  you  now,  sir,  that  Iho  Mormon  campaign  has  cost,  and  iua  led 
to  engn.;;cnienI9  and  nndertokiiif^  that,  when  redeemed,  will  cost  more  than 
$2o,000,00n,  if  not  double  that  sum.  DurinR  llie  laal  six  months,  an  account 
of  the  Mui iiinn  ri.'lK'iIli)n,  expenses  haic  been  paid  and  undertakings  hare 
bi^-n  ii--iiii.<  I  1. 1  <<  h  >'.  .11  <  i<>t  Ibis  government  more  th.in  the  lolal  expendi- 
iiito  n!  '    inndc  in  eonformily  wi[h  Ihc  proTiiions  of  this 

liilL      U  :'■  I--  I'jiilroad  made  vou  would  have  saved  the  whole 

i-Di-i  wl.i    I   :.  '    :  '"      :ii  1^  to  advnnre  in  thii  IJIlle  Mormon  nor  skiie. 

If  voii  Il.l^l'  a  k. ">  '.il  iiiJiiui  war  in  (he  ninuntRins,  il  will  cost  ron  twice  the 
iiini>iiTit  cuik'il  foi  l>j-  ilii:,  hill.      If  }*ou  thould  have  a  war  with  a  Ennpean 

jioi't.itiuti  of  lioojiti  II lid  munitions  of  war  to  thu  Pacitic  Uccan,  in  carTriiig  od 

in  an  economical  fjolnt  of  view  I  look  npon  it  as  a  wise  mcaaurc.  It  is 
one  of  economy  as  a  war  mensam  alone,  or  as  a  peace  measure  for  ilie  pnr- 
I)Ose  of  prevenlinj;  q  war.  Whether  viewed  as  a  war  meaBure,  to  enable  yon 
<o  check  rEbelHon  in  a  Territory,  or  bostililies  with  the  Indians,  or  to  carry 
on  vigorously  a  war  with  a  Eiiropt*an  power,  or  viewed  ns  a  peace  meafare, 
c  lioliry,  dictated  by  every  consideration  of  convenience  and  pnblic 
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ezandria  to  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  occurred  to  this  com- 
mittee that  if  it  had  been  the  ccwtom,  from  the  beginning  of  this  government 
to  this  day,  to  make  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  fonr-liorse 
post-coaches,  built  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  contractor  left  to  fumiith 
his  own  coaches  and  hb  own  horses,  and  his  own  means  of  transportation,  we 
might  make  a  similar  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroad 
from  one  point  to  another,  leaving  the  contractor  to  make  his  own  railroad, 
and  furnish  his  own  cars,  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  riolates  any  one  principle  which  has  pre- 
vailed in'  every  mail  contract  that  has  been  made,  from  the  days  of  Dr. 
Franklin  down  to  the  elevation  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  presidency.  Ev- 
ery  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  by  horse,  from  such  a  point  to  such  a  pointy 
in  saddle-bags,  involves  the  same  principle.  Every  contract  for  carrying  it 
from  such  a  point  to  such  a  point  in  twoJiorse  hacks,  with  a  covering  to  pro- 
tect it  fh>m  the  storm,  involves  the  same  principle.  Every  contract  to  ear- 
ly it  firom  such  a  point  to  such  a  point  in  four-horso  coaches  of  a  particular 
description,  involves  the  same  principle.  You  contracted  to  carry  the  mails 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  ships  of  two  thousand  tons  each,  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  a  model  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department,  leaving 
the  contractor  to  furnish  his  own  ships,  and  receive  so  much  pay.  That  in- 
volves the  same  principle. 

You  have,  therefore,  carried  out  the  principle  of  this  bill  in  every  contract 
yon  have  ever  had  for  mails,  whether  it  bo  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  water. 
In  every  mail  contract  you  have  had,  you  have  carried  out  the  identical  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  bill — simply  the  right  to  contract  for  the  transportation 
of  the  United  States  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  army  and  navy  supplies, 
at  fair  prices,  in  the  manner  you  prescribed,  leaving  the  contracting  party  to 
furnish  the  mode  and  means  of  transportation.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  violate  any  party  creed  ;  how  it  can  violate  any  prin- 
ciple of  state-rights ;  how  it  can  interfere  with  any  man's  conscientious  scru- 
ples.    Then,  sir,  where  is  the  objection  ? 

If  yon  look  on  this  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  a  commercial  measure, 
the  argument  is  all  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  is  true,  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  suggested  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  trade  of  China  is  to 
centre  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  pay  sixty  dollars  a  ton  for  transportation 
across  the  continent  by  a  railroad  to  Boston.  It  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  indicate  Boston,  as  my  friend  from  Georgia  might,  perhaps,  have 
thought  of  Savannah,  or  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  might  have  indi- 
cated Charleston,  or  the  senator  from  Louisiana  might  have  indicated  New 
Orleans.  But  I,  living  at  the  head  of  the  great  lakes,  would  have  made  the 
computation  from  Chicago,  and  my  friend  from  Missouri  would  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  very  well,  perhaps,  to  take  it  from  St.  Louis.  When  you 
are  making  this  computation,  I  respectfully  submit  you  must  make  the  cal- 
culation from  the  sea-board  to  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  not  charge 
transportation  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  for  suppose  yon 
do  not  construct  tliis  road,  and  these  goods  come  by  ship  to  Boston,  it  will 
cost  something  to  take  them  by  railroad  to  Chicago,  and  a  little  more  to  take 
them  by  railroad  to  the  Missouri  Kivcr,  half  way  back  to  San  Francisco 
again.  If  you  select  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  great  heart  and  centre 
of  the  Republic — the  Mississippi  Valley — as  the  point  at  which  you  are  to 
concentrate  your  trade,  and  from  which  it  is  to  diverge,  you  will  find  that  the 
transportation  of  it  by  railroad  would  not  be  much  greater  from  San  Fran- 
cisco than  from  Boston.  It  would  be  nearly  the  same  from  the  Pacific  that 
it  is  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  calculation  must  be  made  in  that  point  of 
riew.  'Iliere  is  the  centre  of  consumption,  and  the  centre  of  those  great  prod^ 
nets  that  are  sent  abroad  in  all  quarters  to  pay  for  articles  importedU    Tbs^ 
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dllnrs  per  («□  fur  transpc^ation  from  San  Fran- 
half  war  you  maj  boy  i[  will  cost  llurly  dollan 
of  oming  from  San  Fraocisco  to  the  centre  hj  lail- 
nsportation  by  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  Botton, 
ad     anaponalion  inlo  the  interior, 
a  partiun  of  the  cenllcman'E  nrgiiment.  ao  far  as  it 
Ci'en  from  Sta  VtaaLisco  to  Boraon,      1  admii 
ea    valno  and  prcat  bulk  would  go  by  ebip,  tbat 
ommunication  ;  bat  li|;ht  antdee,  costly  articles, 
manded  immediately,  and  subject  to  decay  from 
aid  corne  directly  acroaa  by  railroad,  and  wiial 
in        uld  be  more  tban  iho  extra  expense  of  ihe  trana- 
ad     to  Ihnt  Ibo  tiiilt  of  tlic  tropics,  nhlcb  dEStmyt 
rocess  which  in  necessary  to  be  gone  through  with  to 
sea-  oya(!e  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.     1  bare 
h     evil  in  one  article  of  beverage  very  familiar  to 
oke  one  cup  of  tea  that  came  from  China  lo  Knna 
ce  under  the  equator,  and  he  trill  never  be  rec- 
ai  passed  under  the  equator.     The  mnuiue  u. 
pulnlcd  and  prepared  to  pass  under  Ihe  e(|iuitor, 
m               that  whieli  ne  receive  Itere.     I'lcparalion  is  nee- 
PHH8   he  tropica,  and  the  lonp.  damp  voyage  makes  aa 
rt    e  of  tea  as  the  ditferance  between  a  green  appk 
grcc    com  and  dried  corn,  sent  abroad.      So  yon  will  and 
so     wi  1  be  with  nil  the  eitpensiro  and  pre  'oos  aitidr^ 
use              o  decay  and  lo  injury,  eilher  by  e^-posure  to  * 
m  istnre  of  a  long  sca-voyoge. 
" "■     ■" " '   V,  this  road  will  bo  of  vast  im  port 
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man  hopes  or  expects,  when  yon  have  not  time  to  pass  it  in  the  early  spring, 
at  the  long  session,  that  you  are  going  to  consider  it  at  the  short  session. 
When  you  come  here  at  the  next  session,  the  objection  will  be  that  you  must 
not  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  magnitude,  because  it  will  affect  the  po- 
litical relations  of  parties,  and  it  will  be  postponed  then,  as  it  was  two  years 
ago,  to  give  the  glory  to  the  incoming  administration,  each  party  probably 
thinking  that  it  would  have  the  honor  of  carrying  out  the  measure.  Hence, 
sir,  I  regard  the  proposition  of  postponement  till  December  to  mean  till  after 
the  election  of  1860. 

I  desire  to  see  all  the  pledges  made  in  the  last  contest  redeemed  dnring 
this  term,  and  let  the  next  president,  and  the  parties  under  him,  redeem  the 
pledges  and  obligations  assumed  during  the  next  campaign.  The  people  ef 
all  parties  at  the  lost  presidential  election  decreed  that  this  road  was  to  be 
made.  The  question  is  now  before  us.  We  have  time  to  consider  it.  We 
have  all  the  means  necessary,  as  much  now  as  we  can  have  at  any  other 
time.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  intimates  that,  the  treasury  bcins 
bankmpt  now,  we  can  not  afford  the  money.  That  senator  also  remarked 
that  we  were  just  emerging  from  a  severe  conunercial  crisis — a  great  com- 
mercial revulsion — which  had  carried  bankruptcy  in  its  train.  If  we  have 
jost  emerged  from  it^  if  we  have  passed  it,  this  is  the  very  time  of  all  others 
when  a  great  enterprise  should  be  begun.  It  might  have  been  argued  when 
we  saw  Uiat  crisis  coming,  before  it  reached  us,  that  we  should  furl  our  sails 
and  trim  our  ship  for  the  approaching  storm ;  but  when  it  has  exhausted  its 
rage,  when  all  the  mischief  has  been  done  that  could  be  inflicted,  when  the 
bright  sun  of  day  is  breaking  forth,  when  the  sea  is  becoming  calm,  and 
there  is  but  little  visible  of  the  past  tempest,  when  the  nausea  of  sea-sick* 
ness  is  succeeded  by  joyous  exhilaration,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  a  fair  voy- 
age, let  men  feel  elated  and  be  ready  to  commence  a  great  work  like  this,  so 
as  to  complete  it  before  another  commercial  crisis  or  revulsion  shall  come 
upon  us. 

Sir,  if  yon  pass  this  bill,  no  money  can  be  expended  under  it  nntil  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  has  been  made.  'Phe  surveys  must  be  completed,  the  route 
mnst  be  located,  the  land  set  aside  and  surveyed,  and  a  section  of  the  road 
made,  before  a  dollar  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.  If  you  can  pass  the 
bill  now,  it  can  not  make  any  drain  on  the  treasury  for  at  least  two  years 
to  come ;  and  who  doubts  that  all  the  effe<;ts  of  the  late  crisis  will  have  pass- 
ed away  before  the  expiration  of  those  two  years. 

Mr.  l^esident,  this  is  the  auspicious  time,  either  with  a  view  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  or  to  that  stagnation  which  exists  between  political  par- 
ties, which  is  calculated  to  make  it  a  measure  of  the  country  rather  than  a 
partisan  measure,  or  to  the  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation,  or 
with  reference  to  the  future.  Look  upon  it  in  any  point  of  view,  now  is  the 
time ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  senator  from  Louisiana  has  indicated,  as  I  am 
told  he  has,  that  the  motion  for  postponement  is  a  test  question ;  for  I  con- 
fess I  shall  regard  it  as  a  test  vote  on  a  Pacific  railroad  during  this  term, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  future.    I  hope  that  we  shall  pass  the  bill  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TUB  CAMPAIGN   OF   186 


The  reader  who  has  ^ven  attention  to  tboso  pages  of  this 
book  relating  to  the  Lecompton  controvDrBy  in  Congress  wiU 
of  course  be  Informed  of  many  of  the  events  connected  witb 
and  leading  to  the  must  memorable  election  Leld  in  the  Stata 
of  Illinois  during  the  year  1856.  To  many  persons,  however, 
it  will  bo  Bcrviceablo  that,  before  entering  upon  the  description 
of  the  contest  of  that  year,  a  brief  repetition  of  some  leading 
facts,  and  a  dot.iiled  history  of  others,  sbonld  be  given  now. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  by  telegraph  from  St. 
Lonis  that  Mr.  John  Calhoun  and  his  associates  in  thu  Lecomp- 
ton Convention  had,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  their  mod. 
Btrosity  a  legal  substance  which  it  could  never  obt^n  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  wantonly  and  wickedly  resolved  to  de. 
clare  the  Lecom])ton  Constitntion  as  already  made,  and  wait- 
ing only  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  erect  it  as  the  govemmpot 
of  thu  people  of  the  unfortunate  Territory,  there  was  in  ail  Dli- 
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From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  the  Democratic 
newspaper  press  immediately  and  determinedly  denounced  the 
action  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  daring  attempt  by  Cal- 
houn and  his  associates  to  defraud  the  people  of  Kansas  of  a 
aacred  right;  to  violate  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act ;  to  repudiate  the  saving  and  most  peculiar  principle 
of  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  to  disregard  and  contemptuously 
set  aside  the  peremptory  and  pointed  instructions  of  Mr.  Bu- 
ohanan,  and  the  earnest  advice  and  appeals  of  Governor  Walker. 
In  the  very  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  no  Demo- 
crat in  minois  '^  had  any  serious  doubt"  but  that  the  conven- 
tion would  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  and  each 
Democrat  in  the  state  felt  that  the  convention,  in  utterly  scorn- 
ing and  repudiating  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  had  sought,  through  pure  wantonness,  to  treat 
the  instructions  of  the  venerable  President  as  the  "  fogyism" 
of  old  age.  The  Chicago  Times^  Springfield  Itegiater^  Quincy 
Herald^  Galena  Courier^  Peoria  iVcw«,  and  Alton  Democrat — 
the  daily  Democratic  papers  of  the  state — without  any  previ- 
ous consultation  or  understanding,  simultaneously,  and  with  all 
their  power,  proclaimed  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  their  respective  localities,  and  called  upon  the  party  to  * 
take  immediate  action,  by  meetings  and  resolutions,  to  sustain 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Cincinnati  platform  against  the  cow- 
ardly and  insolent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
vention to  treat  both  with  sovereign  contempt.  The  weekly 
Democratic  press  of  the  state  followed  with  great  unanimity, 
and  within  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  action  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  Blinois,  speak- 
ing through  the  Democratic  press,  had  become  unanimously 
pledged  to  the  support  and  ddense  of  the  President  in  his  ef- 
fbrta  to  preserve  the  Cincinnati  platform  pure  and  inviolate. 
No  Democrat  in  Illinois  believed  the  silly  slander  of  a  North- 
em  senator,  that  '^  the  administration  was  a  little  weak  in  the 
knees ;"  and  all  relied  implicitly  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  clearly  and  emphatically  enunciated  in  the  speeches 
of  Governor  Walker  and  in  his  instructions  from  the  hand  of 
Gknend  Cass,  would  be  carried  out  to  the  last  extremity,  there- 
by vindicating  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  principle 
embraced  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  so  cordially  and  unani- 
mondy  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  Democracy  at  CiacassAS^ 
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Tliere  ivns  not  one  Democratic  newspaper  in  all  IltiDois  tliat 
did  not,  ivith-all  its  power,  Biiatain  the  I*resident  and  Governor 
Walker  against  the  unfortunate  and  ill-judged  action  of  John 
Callioun  and  his  associates  at  Leconipton. 

Judge  Douglas  was  at  that  time  in  Chicago  ;  though  no  pub- 
lic meeting  was  helii  at  which  he  could  otTcr  his  views,  there 
was  no  doubt  entertained  by  any  one,  Democrat  or  Republic 
can,  as  to  his  determination  to  sustain  the  President  in  the 
policy  BO  recently  declared  by  the  administration.  In  n  few 
(lays  Democratic  newspapers  in  other  states  came  into  IllJniw 
sustaining  the  administration  and  deiioancing  the  Lccompton- 
itea.  From  the  entire  Northwest  there  was  not  a  Democralio 
paper  which  opposed  the  administration  by  sustaining  CaJ- 
houn.  The  papers  of  New  York  gave  to  the  Democracy  of 
Illinois  the  most  unbounded  assurance  that  the  Democracy  of 
that  slate  would  unite  with  their  Western  brethren  in  a^ngor- 
ous  support  of  the  President.  Some  weeks  later,  the  Wasbinf- 
ton  Union,  which,  since  the  action  of  the  Kansas  Convention, 
had  remained  silent,  appeared  with  an  elaborate  editorial,  claim- 
ing in  bfli:ilf  of  the  slaveholder  the  con stitntional  right  to  carry 
liis  slaves  imo  any  state  or  Territory  of  the  United  Stat«s,  and 
hold  them  in  such  state  or  Territory  by  virtue  of  a  constitA* 
lional  riirhf,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  nf  such  slate  or  Tfrritorr. 
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taddenly  give  the  negative  to  its  past  history  and  official  acts, 
and  render  ridiculoiis  at  least  a  majority  of  its  members  by 
making  them  active  supporters  of  proceedings  planned  and 
perpetrated  in  positive  conflict  with  their  opinions  and  speech- 
es during  a  long,  excited,  and  severe  political  contest  of  but 
very  recent  date. 

Up  to  the  appearance  of  these  articles  in  the  Washington 
Union,  the  Republican  party  had  been  panic-stricken.  The 
only  hope  that  that  pai*ty  could  have  had  of  perpetuating  its 
existence  in  the  Northwest  was  a  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  Democracy  to  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  and  when  the 
Democracy  of  the  Northwest,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  united 
in  sustaining  the  administration  in  its  Kansas  policy  and  in  re- 
pudiating the  action  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  because  it 
violated  the  Cincinnati  platform,  that  party  saw  its  own  ex- 
tinction as  plainly  as  it  could  be  written.  Its  first  hope  was 
that  Douglas,  with  a  view  of  being  considered  the  peculiar 
friend  of  the  South,  would  sustain  the  Lecompton  Convention. 
That  hope  being  dissipated,  the  Republican  party  was  prepar- 
ing for  its  demise,  when,  from  a  quarter  most  unexpeeted,  came 
words  of  cheering  consolation,  of  hope,  and  of  future  glory. 
There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact,  even  were  it  possible  to 
do  so,  that,  had  the  administration,  in  December,  1857,  remain- 
ed true  to  its  previously  maintained  policy,  and  urged  upon 
Congress  the  duty  of  disregarding  any  and  all  propositions  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas  tainted  with  firaud,  and  not  approved 
by  the  free  and  deliberate  choice  of  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  would  have  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organization 
in  the  Northwestern  States.  It  would  have  at  once  been  re- 
dnced  to  a  mere  handful  of  abolition  fanatics,  who  by  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  natural  tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  will  al- 
ways cling  to  the  theory  that  the  only  way  of  elevating  the 
negro  is  by  removing  every  law,  custom,  or  other  hinderanco 
to  the  degradation  of  the  white  man  to  the  level  of  the  negro. 
The  thousands  who  had  by  their  votes,  during  the  previous 
three  years,  given  a  consequence  and  a  power  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  because  of  a  sincere  belief  that  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  had  been  and  would  continue  to  be  shaped 
and  changed  to  promote  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  South 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  North,  upon  the  official  declaration 
by  the  President  that  he  would  not  sanction  or  approve  c(C 


fiaud,  nor  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  leading  principle  to 
n-hit'h  he  owed  hia  own  election,  even  to  eeciire  the  admissioa 
of  another  slave  state,  would  have  abandoned  the  Republicaa 
party  and  rallied  under  the  Democratic  flag,  having  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  their  party.  But  no  such  course 
Tvas  pursued  by  the  President.  IIo  did  give  his  official^  ap- 
proval to  the  result  of  fraud ;  he  did  give  his  executive  recomr 
mendation  to  the  completion  of  the  violattou  of  tho  Cincinnati 
platform  by  the  admission  of  a  state  mider  a  Constitution  to 
nliicii  the  people  were  not  only  no  party, but  which  had  been 
kept  from  tliem  because  it  was  known  they  would  repudiate 
it.  lienco  these  men,  iust«ad  of  being  restored  to  tlie  Demo- 
cratic party  by  a  prompt  vindication  of  its  honesty  and  devo- 
tion to  principle,  were  repelled,  and  confirmed  in  their  impres- 
sion thai  the  Democratic  parly  had  hut  one  principle,  and  that 
was  to  promote  the  ends  of  slavery.  The  golden  opportunity 
of  pntting  an  end  to  an  organization  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unprincipled  managers  who  have  heretofore  and  ever  will  con- 
trol its  movements,  must  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitutian, 
was  neglected  and  lost.  The  subsequent  action  of  Congreea, 
of  the  executive  and  his  cabinet,  and  of  some  of  the  Northeni 
reiircsenlalives  of  the  Democracy,  supplied  the  RepublicaoB 
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Bepnblicans  were  jubilant  over  it^  the  Democratic  papers  pub- 
lished it  silently— one  only,  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  a  federal 
office-holder,  venturing  very  slight  approval  of  it.  The  subse- 
quent messages  of  the  President,  both  by  their  manner  as  well 
as  by  their  language — ^the  very  stupid  exhibition  of  ill-conceal- 
ed venom  by  Mr.  Bigler,  in  his  speech,  which  was  represented 
as  being  an  authorized  expression  of  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Quixotical  effort  of  Dr.  Fitch  to  read  Douglas 
and  all  who  thought  with  him  out  of  the  party — could  not  fail 
to  modify  very  greatly  the  personal  interest  previously  enter- 
tained by  the  Democracy  in  the  venerable  President.  The  de- 
bates in  Congress  and  the  proceedings  there  have  already  been 
spoken  of  in  these  pages,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  them  now  as  explaining  proceedings  in  the  state.  On  a 
previous  page  will  be  found  some  notice  of  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  in  December  responsive  to  the  speech  of  Douglas  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  December.  The  names  mentioned  in 
those  proceedings  are  of  some  moment,  not  because  of  any  con- 
sequence attaching  personally  to  the  individuals,  but  as  illus- 
trating the  depths  to  which  rancorous  enmity  stooped  for  the 
selection  of  fitting  instruments  to  accomplish  its  ends. 

The  resolutions  of  that  meeting  were  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  following  persons :  Thomas  Hoyne,  ex- 
United  States  Attorney ;  Iram  Nye,  ex-United  States  Marshal; 
Isaac  Cook,  ex-United  States  Postmaster;  Brock  M'Vickar, 
Surgeon  United  States  Marine  Hospital ;  William  Price,  post- 
master ;  Thomas  Dyer,  B.  F.  Bradley,  and  H.'  D.  Colvin. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  ex* 
Surgeon  to  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  who  appointed 
this  committee,  and  who  gave  as  his  reason  for  placing  upon 
it  the  federal  officers  appointed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  been  removed,  that  it  was  right  that  the  admin- 
istration should  know  and  be  made  to  feel  that  no  Democrat 
in  Chicago,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  could  permit  so  gross  a  >'iola- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  party  to  pass  without  expressing 
in  the  strongest  terms  a  reprobation  of  the  act.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Brainard  and  others ;  their  speeches  were 
not  published,  because  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  those 
who  really  desired  harmony  in  the  party  thought  that,  if  peace 
and  harmony  were  to  be  restored,  it  could  be  better  accom- 
plished by  suppressing  the  fierce  invectives  emi^VQ^^^  vs^ 
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sweeping  demmcialions,  not  only  of  Lecomptonism,  bat  of  its 
Bupporters.  Had  these  speeches  been  preserved,  it  would  ba 
refreshing  at  tliis  time  to  read  how  Mr.  Bigler  was  denounced 
as  an  overgrown  dunce,  and  Dr.  Fitch  as  a  bogus  senator 
■whose  Pomeroy  Letter*  onght  to  have  consigned  him  to  a  po- 
litical oblii-ion  so  profound  that  not  even  a  Lecompton  Conven- 
tion could  resuscitate  his  memory. 

The  President  subsequently  appointed  Messrs.  Hoyne,  Nye, 
Brainard,  and  Cook  to  office,  they  having  become  opponents  of 
Douglas  and  supporters  of  Lecomptonism. 

In  February,  Cook,  one  of  the  above-named  committee,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  was  nominated  to  the  ScDate  u 
postmaster ;  ho  was  then  a  defaulter  to  the  government  in  a 

•  As  Dr.  rifcli,  of  InJiann,  was  one  of  the  "rareign"  disturbers  in  thcIIB- 
nois  rontcEl,  and  aa  he  v/ea  genenMy  stj led  an  ibo  stump  "  Pomcroj  Fitch,' 
it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  state  why  be  was  so  called.  At  one  lime  he 
was  Domiaatcd  fur  Cougrcni  in  Indiana  by  the  Democracy,  vhoso  pUtform 
was  the  Nicltolson  Lotlcr.  Jost  prcrionB  to  tbe  election,  some  AbolilioniM 
la  tbo  district,  not  satisfied  with  the  Whig  nomitiec,  oddrCEsed  a  letter  tg 
Eltcb,  proponnding  qncstions  to  bun,  ici  which  Fitch  replied :  his  reply  tt- 
cured  [he  Abolilion  role.  The  corrCBpondctice  was  sccrrt,  and  not  known  to 
the  Democrncy  until  too  late  to  take  iwliDn  npon  it.  The  eorresptmdence  on 
■t  of  the  Abolitionists  was  conducted  hy  Mr.  Pomeroy.      We  gjre  the 
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very  large  sum,  but  nevertheless  his  confirmation  was  forced 
through  the  Senate — senators  of  honorable  name  and  distinc- 
tion uniting  in  the  action.  The  nomination  was  not  confirmed 
without  opposition,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  determined  char- 
acter ;  the  result  was  that  Cook  was  not  confirmed  until  afler 
the  .first  of  March.  In  the  mean  time,  while  this  unheard-of 
proscription  was  going  on  at  Washington,  letters  from  cabinet 
officers  and  senators  were  flooding  the  mails,  all  tendering 
office,  profit,  and  honors  to  such  of  the  gallant  Democracy  of 
Illinois  as  would  abandon  the  principles  of  the  party  and  take 
up  the  banner  of  hostility  to  Douglas.  In  more  than  one  let- 
ter, and  by  more  than  one  of  these  men  who  thus  wrote  in  be- 
half of  the  President,  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  President 
was  too  old  to  attend  to  business  personally,  particularly  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  the  rewarding  of  friends  would  be 
the  especial  duty  of  the  gentlemen  to  Whom  had  been  commit- 
ted that  business.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  these  letters 
were  from  presidential  aspirants,  some  in  Congress  and  some 
in  the  cabinet.  It  is  with  no  pleasure  that  these,  as  well  as 
other  equally  disgraceful  proceedings  on  the  part  of  "  distin- 
guished" men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  are  recorded  here. 
We  have  abstained  from  giving  names,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  single  out  individuals  and  hold  them  up  to  scorn  and 
contempt,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  they  acted,  so  far  as  the 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  people,  as  the  authorized  exponents  of 
a  new  and  fatal  policy  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  result  of  this  species 
of  attempted  conniption  was  soon  apparent.  A  prominent  in- 
dividual residing  in  Illinois,  who  perhaps  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  cabinet  suggesting  the  importance 
of  sustaining  the  administration  and  of  defeating  Douglas,  and 
intimating  that  the  administration  would  cheerfully  bestow  its 
best  offices  upon  those  who  would  aid  in  accomplishing  these 
ends,  while  the  writer,  who  already  had  the  confident  assur- 
ances of  a  majority  in  the  Charleston  Convention,  would  not 
fail  to  have  a  particular  regard  now  and  hereafter  for  the  per- 
son who  would  publicly  avow  a  hostility  to  Douglas,  would  be 
ttartled  by  receiving  next  day  a  letter  of  the  sanie  import  from 
a  senator,  and,  before  the  week  was  out,  would  possibly  have 
on  his  table  four  or  five  letters  from  as  many  ^^  distinguished 
Democrats,"  all  praying  the  defeat  of  Douglas,  aad  «ai;:k  ^^^Qe^ 


.  f 


in  any  tliini?  tliov  siiid. 

Bctbre  Cook's  coiitirniatioi 
Central  Committee  issued  tin 
Convention  to  nominate  state 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Starxi 
and  was  approved  by  all  the 
apportioned  the  number  of  v 
be  entitled  to  in  convention,  tl 
ing  to  custom,  upon  the  Demo( 
idential  election.    Counties  we 
as  many  delegates  as  they  ct 
wliich  each  county  would  be  ei 
vention  was  called  to  meet  at  S) 
ten  o'clock  A.M.,  April  2 1  st.     I 
vention  was  called  at  an  unusua 
to  a  table  published  elscAvherc 
that,  with  one  exception,  it  was 
Democratic  State  Convention  ev 
tion  was  in  1856,  when  the  coi 
of  May.    The  day  after  copies 
ton.  Cook's  nomination   was  c 
thought  dangerous  to  the  score 
had  been  pledged  the  eleven  vol 
Convention.     Ho  hurried  home. 
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The  administration  had  now  a  representative  in  Illinois,  and 
if  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  reflect  dis- 
respectfully upon  the  Chicago  postmaster  or  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  it  might  be  said  with  great  truth  that  that  pol- 
icy and  its  representative  were  eminently  worthy  of  each  other. 
This  representative  of  the  administration,  being  himself  illit- 
erate, selected  from  a  brothel  in  Chicago  a  clerk,  through 
whose  penmanship  the  Chicago  postmaster  xmdertook,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  to  corrupt  the 
Democracy  of  the  state.  As  the  personal  and  official  character 
of  the  postmaster  of  Chicago  is  of  itself  not  of  sufficient  im^ 
portance  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  even  of  its  in- 
famy, yet  as,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  place  its  character  and  fortunes  in  Illinois  in  his 
hands,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  disagreeable  task  of  record- 
ing a  few  particulars  of  the  joint  movements  of  principal  and 
agent  at  that  time.  At  Chatham,  in  Sangamon  County^  one 
N.  S.  Wright  had  been  postmaster,  and,  up  to  the  period  of 
Cook's  appointment  to  office,  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Douglas.  By  some  means — possibly  at  a  personal  interview — 
this  man,  Wright's,  ambition  or  cupidity  had  been  excited  by 
ft  suggestion  that  he  ought  to  be  the  postmaster  at  Springfield. 
That  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Cook  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  evident,  for  upon  the  eighth  of  April  Cook  addressed 
him  a  letter,  warning  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  get  up  a  new  organization  in  the 
state ;  that  he,  Wright,  was  expected  to  secure  the  election  of 
anti-Douglas  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  but,  if  defeated 
in  that,  he  was,  by  all  means,  to  get  up  a  new  delegation.  The 
letter  closed  with  a  suggestion  that  the  business  of  appointing 
a  new  postmaster  at  Springfield  would  be  settled  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter  that  the  administriation, 
through  its  agent,  declared,  in  advance  of  the  state  convention, 
the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  and  in- 
structed the  federal  officer  in  that  quarter  that  if  he,  the  fed- 
eral officer,  was  beaten  in  the  choice  of  delegates  at  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  county  convention,  "by  all  means  to  get  up 
another  delegation."  This  letter,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of 
some  one  connected  with  the  Chicago  Post-office^  t^ssh^  ^^ 
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into  the  mail,  but  reached  Mr,  Wright  through  the  colamns 
of  the  iiewspaiiLTs,  into  which  it  found  its  way,  Mr.  Wright 
wiis  Ijciiten  at  llic  county  convention,  he  being  at  that  time 
the  solitary  Lecomptonite  in  the  county ;  but  he  "  got  up  x 
new  delegation"  on  jiaper  by  putting  down  the  uamea  of 
twelve  postmasters  who  wotild  not,  as  he  supposed,  dare  to 
Bay  nay  to  any  act  done  by  order  of  the  administration.  Sim- 
ilar letters  were  sent  all  over  the  state;  and  the  efforts  of 
politicians  in  other  states  to  sow  discord  and  promote  differ- 
ences were  unremitting.  There  were  one  hundred  counties  in 
the  state;  in  ninety-eight  of  these  the  county  conventions 
passed  resolutions  sustaining  the  course  of  Douglas,  Harris, 
Marshall,  Morris,  Shaw,  and  Smith,  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion in  Congress.  In  one  county  resolutions  approving  of  the 
proposed  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constita- 
tion  were  passed.  In  the  other  county,  the  caD  for  a  meeting 
of  the  couuty  convention  was  never  published,  but  a  few  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  state  convention  the  chairman  of 
the  county  committee  held  a  private  meeting  in  his  own  office, 
and  appointed  himself  and  some  friends  as  delegates  to  the 
state  convention.  In  Lake  County  there  were  two  or  three 
candidates  for  the  Waukegan  Post-office :  these  candidates  had 
"  to  defeat  Douglas"  as  the  surest  road  to  federal 
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oompete  at  the  convention  for  the  delegation,  but  called  a  con- 
vention of  his  own,  and  appointed  "  a  new  delegation." 

On  the  21  St  of  April  Springfield  was  filled  with  delegates. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  had  there 
been  the  slightest  attempt  to  get  np  division ;  the  subject  of 
contested  seats  on  an  extensive  scale  was  a  new  one  in  an  Illi- 
nois state  convention.  For  more  than  twenty  years  these 
conventions  had  been  held  with  the  greatest  harmony.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  storm.  The 
Cook  County  (Chicago)  delegation,  the  largest  in  the  state, 
having  thirty-six  votes,  were  called  together  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  preliminary  steps  to  meet  the  contestants  before 
the  state  convention ;  Dr.  Brainard  was,  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion, appointed  to  argue  and  defend  the  right  of  the  "  regu- 
lars" to  seats  in  the  convention,  and  to  expose  the  utter  ille- 
gality and  absurdity  of  whatever  pretense  Cook  and  his  asso- 
ciates might  set  up  to  membership.  As  the  hour  approached 
for  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  the  representative  hall  be- 
came crowded.  Delegation  after  delegation  entered  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  them  by  the  state  conmiittee ;  the  hands  on 
the  clock  pointed  to  five  minutes  before  ten,  and  still  not  one 
of  the  men  who  were  to  contest  the  seats  in  the  convention 
had  made  his  appearance.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  Mr.  Stame, 
chairman  of  the  state  committee,  called  the  convention  to 
order,  and,  on  motion,  the  Hon.  John  Moobb  was  appointed 
temporary  chairman.  The  convention  was  further  temporarily 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  secretaries. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Adams,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates, 
and  to  report  to  the  convention  a  list  of  the  legally  elected 
delegates,  and  that  said  comimittee  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  congressional  district  and  two  from  the  state  at  large. 

Hon.  John  A.  M'Clemand  r^uested  the  gentleman  from 
Adams  to  modify  his  motion  so  as  that  it  would  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

WhereaSy  it  is  understood  that  there  are  contesting  dele- 
gates from  one  or  more  counties  to  this  convention,  and  where- 
as practice  and  fairness  require  that  all  questions  affecting  the 
titles  of  claimants  to  seats  in  this  convention  should  be  settled 
before  the  convention  proceeds  to  effect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation; therefore, 
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Jiesolveff,  Tliat  tlio  temporary  chairman  of  tbo  conTcntion 
appoint  a  coraiiiittte  of  eleven  on  tho  credentials  of  mcmi>erB 
that  arc  contested,  and  that  the  members  will  entertain  no 
proposition  anil  do  no  business  until  the  report  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  convention ;  and  that, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  the  nilea  of  the  last  House  of  Repre- 
Bontativcs  of  this  state  be  the  roles  for  the  government  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  Holmes  accepting  this  as  a  substitnte  for  his  motion,  the 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

The  president  appointed  aa  tho  committee  the  following  per- 
sons: Hon.  Sam.  Holmes,  of  Adams;  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  of 
Stephenson;  Hon.  S.  S.Hayes,  of  Cook;  Hon.  John  A.  MtJler- 
nand,  of  Sangamon ;  Hon,  W.C.  Goudy,  of  Fulton;  Hon.  U.  F. 
Linder,  of  Coles;  Hon.  Zadoc  Casey,  of  Jefferson;  Hon.  W.J. 
AUen,  of  Williamson;  Hon.  W.H.Roosevelt,  of  Hancock;  Got. 
J.A.  Matteson,  of  Sangamon;  and  F.  Goodspeed,  Esq.,  of  Will 

Tiio  secretary  called  the  list  of  counties  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  it  was  found  that  all  the  counties  in  the  state  except 
Lake  and  Union  were  reprosontod,  and  represented  each  % 
one  delegation.  When  all  the  credentials  had  been  handed  in, 
and  the  Committee  on  Crc<lential3  wert  about  to  retire,  Mr, 
a  and  said : 
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der  the  new  organization  mentioned  in  Cook^s  letter  to 
Wright.  This  meeting  of  the  "  new  delegations"  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or,  as  they  were  at  the  time  jocularly  styled,  the 
"Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  Lecomptonism,  having  no  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  as  to  what  they  should  do,  except  the 
general  one  to  "  defeat  Douglas,"  passed  some  resolutions  de- 
clariDg  that  the  state  convention  had  been  held  too  soon,  and 
adjourned  till  June,  in  order  "  to  give  the  Democracy  time  to 
turn  out." 

The  state  convention  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  many  of  the  dele- 
gates had  long  previously  been  familiar  to  the  party  and  to 
the  country. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisted  of  the  following 
persons,  one  being  selected  from  each  congressional  district 
and  two  from  the  state  at  large :  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson ;  John 
D.  Crouch,  of  Jo  Daviess ;  Richard  T.  Merrick,  of  Cook ;  John 
nise,  of  La  Salle ;  John  M'Donald,  of  Peoria ;  James  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  M*Donough ;  John  A.  M'Clemand,  of  Sangamon ;  Za- 
doc  Casey,  of  Jefferson ;  J.  S.  Post,  of  Macon ;  S.  A.  Buckmas- 
ter,  of  Madison ;  J.  S.  Robinson,  of  White. 

An  abler  committee  never  was  appointed  by  any  state  con- 
vention. The  members  were  all  men  of  standing,  and  most 
of  them  had  occupied  positions  under  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  Mr.  M'Clemand  had  represented  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  Congress  during  many  years,  and  until  he  declined  a 
re-election.  John  Hiso  was  known  all  over  the  state  for  his 
long  and  able  sen^ices  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Casey  had  been 
lieutenant  governor  and  member  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
Messrs.  Crouch  and  M'Donald  were  experienced  editors ;  Buck- 
master,  Campbell,  and  Post  were  men  of  sterling  Democracy, 
and  known  to  the  central  portions  of  the  state  as  unfaltering 
supporters  of  Democratic  principles.  Mr.  Merrick  had  been 
an  Old  Line  ^Vhig,  who,  in  the  disruption  of  that  party,  had 
united  in  1856  with  the  Democracy,  and  had  rendered  earnest 
and  vigorous  aid  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  convention  nominated  W.  B.  Fondey  and  Hon.  A.  C. 
French,  the  former  for  state  treasurer,  and  the  latter  for  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  through  the  Hon.  Johk  A.» 
M^Clernand,  reported  the  following  ieao\\xXl\OT3kS^^\^!^i^  ^^st^ 
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read,  and  tlic  question  having  been  taken  upon  each  resolution 
as  it  was  read,  and  then  upon  the  wliole,  they  were  adopted 
without  one  di.^senliug  voice,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  thai  was 
extraordinary  c\'en  in  conventioDS  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois. 

RfsohcU,  Tluit  Ihs  Democratic  parly  of  Ihc  Stale  of  Uiinois,  throucb  ihoir 
delecates  in  penerni  convention  RSMmbled.  do  reassert  and  declare  the  jirin- 
ciplcB  nvowcd  l)j  tlicm  as  when,  on  former  occaiiona,  ihcy  hare  pwscnwd 
tbeir  candidates  for  jKipniar  suffrage. 

llcsolvid.  That  thcj  are  unalterably  attached  to,  and  will  maintain  ini'io- 
late,  the  principles  declared  by  the  fJulional  Couvcntioo  at  Ciaciunali  ia 

Rtmh-fil,  That  ihey  avoir,  with  renewed  cncrpy.  tlieir  devotion  lo  the  fed- 
eral Union  of  the  United  State*,  their  earnest  desire  10  avert  wetional  ■irif(^ 
their  dele  mi  ins  I  iim  lo  maintain  the  sovercicnty  of  the  stales,  and  to  protect 
every  Ktate.  and  the  jieople  thereof,  in  all  their  consli  tut  tonal  riithta. 

Resoivtd,  Ttiat  the  platTonn  of  principles  established  by  the  Kational 
Dctnucralic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  ia  the  only  outboritalive  exposilion  of 
Democratic  doctrine,  and  they  deny  the  righl  of  any  power  on  earth,  ex.rept 
a  like  body,  tu  clian|;e  or  interpolate  thni  platfoim,  oi  to  pre>crib«  mw  or 
different  teats;  that  ihey  will  neither  do  it  themselves,  nor  permit  it  to  ba 
done  by  other',  but  will  recognize  all  men  as  Democrats  who  stand  by  and 
uphold  Democratic  principles. 

ReioUtd,  That  in  the  orgBnizalion  of  slates,  the  people  hare  a  right  to  de- 
cide at  the  poll9  upon  the  character  of  ihcir  fiindntnentel  law,  and  tbat  iha 
experience  of  the  jiaflC  year  has  coneliisively  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and 
pro|)riety  of  the  principle  thot  the  fundamental  law  under  which  a  Teniunr 
seeks  admituiion  into  the  Union  should  be  Eiibmilted  to  llic  people  of  Hieb 
Territory  for  their  raliflcalion  or  rcjceiion  Bt  a  fair  cicctiou,  lo  be  bald  foe 
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The  probability  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Danite  meeting 
was  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Hundreds  of  Democrats 
who  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  the  subject  of  Le- 
compton  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  ill-advised  move- 
ment to  divide  the  Democracy  would  receive  no  farther  coun- 
tenance from  the  President.  At  this  time,  too,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  English  amendment,  and  in  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  Senate  concurred.  Lecomptonism  was  at 
an  end.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 
The  struggle  was  over.  Both  sides  claimed  a  victory.  The 
advocates  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  had  all  voted  to  remand  the  issue  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  with  that  Constitution  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas for  their  decision  at  the  polls.  It  is  true  they  did  not  sub- 
mit the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Constitution  directly  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  but  they  did  submit  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  a  question,  in  voting  on  which  they  were  practically 
to  decide  whether  they  were  willing  to  be  admitted  as  a  state 
with  Lecompton,  or  remain  a  Territory  without  it. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  voted  for  the  English  Bill,  because- 
they  thought  it  accomplished  the  same  result  that  would  have 
been  accomplished  had  the  Constitution  been  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  Those  Anti- 
Lecompton  men  who  voted  against  the  English  Bill  claimed  a 
practical  victory,  though  they  could  not  consistently  vote  to 
admit  Kansas  with  that  Constitution  without  a  direct  vote  ap- 
proving it.  There  was  really,  then,  not  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  proscription  of  Democrats  for  having 
agreed  with  Judge  Douglas.  But  the  ofiicial  axe  was  not  idle. 
It  was  wielded  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  Llinois.  Postmasters  were  cut  down 
with  a  suddenness  that  was  intended  to  be  terrifying;  mail 
agents  were  dismissed  a  service  that  was  thereafter  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  especial  aid  of  Republicanism. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  struck  down  the  venerable  Ja- 
cob Fry,  collector  of  Chicago,  who  for  forty  years  had  been 
an  active  Democrat,  and  had  never  sullied  his  own  name,  nor 
that  of  his  party,  by  any  act,  personal  or  official,  that  was  un- 
worthy a  gentleman.    The  same  secretary  c/ou\k(i^xfi^  vcv  ^:^^^ 
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a  man  who  liad  violated  every  law  recognized  by  the  govem- 
mont  or  by  society  for  the  regulation  of  olficiol  or  personal 
honcHty. 

Tlie  war  was  contlnaed.  Francis  J.  Gnuid, "  the  basest  He*- 
Binii  of  them  all,"  was  dispatched  to  Chicago.  He  was  the 
mouthpiece — and  a  fitting  one — through  which  despotism 
spoke  its  decrees  to  its  cringing  Bervilors  in  Illinois.  The 
IJanite  Convention  was  officially  called  to  meet  ^ain  at  Spring- 
field. Grand  was  a  delegate.  Dr.  Brainard,  having  in  the 
mean  lijne  made  arrangements  with  Grund  for  the  place  of 
surgeon  to  the  llariue  Hospital,  was  also  made  a  delegate.  O. 
C.  Skinner,  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention,  and  who  bad  moved  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olutions without  the  change  of  a  word,  was  also  a  delegate. 
The  promises  of  office  had  been  cast  far  and  wide  over  the 
state,  and,  Etraitgc  to  relate,  almost  every  man  who  had  aban- 
doned General  Cass  and  supported  the  Bufi'alo  platform  in 
1848  iiow  rallied  at  the  Danite  call  to  defeat  Douglas  on  a  sus- 
picion of  Free-9oilismI  Tlie  convention  was  held.  The  pro- 
ceedicfffl  were  boisterous.  The  principal  operators  were  Grund, 
Lielj,  Carpenter,  and  Pine ;  the  resolutions,  which  were  of  the 
most   denunciatory   character,  were   reported  by  Carpenter. 
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Douglas  was  demandecl.  The  Danitc  convention  adjourned 
on  the  9th  of  June,  haymg  nominated  John  Dougherty  and 
John  Reynolds  in  opposition  to  Fondey  and  French.  Let  it 
always  be  remembered  that  this  proceeding  took  place  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  administration,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  English  Bill,  and  before  Mr.  Douglas's  return  to  Illinois 
from  Congress.  It  was  designed  deliberately  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  state  ticket,  and  to  defeat  all  the  Democratic  nom- 
inees for  Congress  and  for  the  Legislature. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  Republican  state  convention  as* 
sembled  at  Springfield,  and  put  in  nomination  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  same  day  Dr. 
Fitch  telegraphed  to  the  faithful  at  Chicago  that  the  removal 
of  the  venerable  General  Fry  had  been  consummated  by  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Strother  as  collector  of  Chicago. 

On  the  same  day  the  special  session  of  the  Senate  closed  its 
business  and  adjourned.  A  few  days  thereafter.  Senator  Doug- 
las, accompanied  by  his  family,  left  Washington  via  Phila^pl 
phia  and  New  York  for  Chicago. 

From  a  list  prepared  at  that  time  of  the  Democratic  papers 
published  in  Illinois,  it  was  found  that  there  were  sixty-nine 
supporting  the  regular  party  organization,  and  five  supporting 
the  Danite  ticket.  Of  these  five,  two  were  new  papers  com- 
menced after  the  entanglement.  One  other  was  published  by 
a  postmaster,  who,  as  late  as  January  preceding,  had  "  dared'* 
the  administration  to  remove  him  for  denouncing  ^^  Lecompton 
as  a  fraud,"  or  for  supporting  Douglas ;  but,  having  become  a 
defaulter  as  postmaster,  was  then  confidently  expecting  a  high- 
er ofiice,  which  he  ultimately  attained,  but  which  he  has  since 
vacated  /or  catise.  Another  had  changed  its  politics  in  con- 
sideration of  a  post-office  advertisement  for  which  the  govern- 
ment paid  $417.  The  other,  edited  by  a  postmaster,  had  al- 
ways been  Lecompton.  Any  one  not  blinded  by  hatred  would 
have  been  able  to  judge  by  these  indications  the  tide  of  Dem- 
ocratic sentiment  in  Illinois.  In  vain  were  the  facts  presented 
to  the  administration.  They  would  listen  to  no  reason.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  administration  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  control  of  those  presidential  aspirants,  who 
sought  in  the  defeat  of  Douglas  the  removal  of  what  they  re- 
garded the  only  person  standing  between  them  and  the  objecl 
of  their  ambition. 
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a  man  who  liad  Tiolaled  ev  .-^^/fe'lns  arrived  in  Chicaga 

meul  or  by  Bodety  fo-  ..,.^;.-imvaI  were  of  such  a  cbai-ac- 

Ijonesty.  I.-;; /-assmg  notit-e.     It  ivns  an  t-ra 

Tbe  war  wasc         ,-    -^/C^^^  occaaon  of  his  return  to  the 
eian  of  them  r  '-'i^'Sr^  "^  exciting  national  controversies 

monthpieoe—  ,-  .  ■> jj' *'^''  ^^  poseage  of  the  compromise 
spoke  its  cl  k  '■'fift  ^7  *  violent  armed  mob ;  but,  by  the 
DaniteCr  -_*^^ech,  he  had  conquered  ami  subdued  that 
field,  f  >';/'>  ^farte""  "iio  paseago  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  was 
mean  ,-■''/'' /Im  nrraed  mob,  who,  remembering  the  result  in 
BUTf  **^'^,nin;i  him  to  speak  to  the  people,  refiLsed  to  let  him 
C  %'  ■^  »n''i  ^''^  several  hours'  struggle,  forced  bim  to  leave 

,K  j„o»-,  after  another  interval  of  four  years,  lie  again  re- 

'  f  10  Chicago,  from  a  session  during  which  he  had  been 

'!'f  object  of  an  assault  more  fearful  tlian  he  had  ever  before 

Lonntcred.     Tho  events  of  that  night  were  so  remarkable 

Jat  an  account  of  them,  published  in  the  Chicago  Times  tha 

jflorniug  after,  will  not  prove  uninlei'esling : 

"  Ycslcnlnj  Senator  Douglas  was  rehired  in  CliJcago,  anil  the  ooradoo,  m 
frell  ai  ttii'  iiiunncr  of  ihaL  reception,  wa>  i>r  the  mo^t  moKnitlcenl  characMr. 
Some  few  dnis  nun  it  v/as  heard  that  he  wns  at  Clcvelund,  unil  forlfairjiti  ar- 
V  made  to  girc  him  a  reception  ivortbj  at  bis  fsneBt 
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preparation  of  tho  Democratic  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  brilliant  reception 
of  S^TEPHKN  A.  Douglas — of  the  man,  the  noble,  devoted  man,  who  has  at 
this  time  more  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  of 
tho  Union  than  any  other  man  who  can  be  named. 

*'  It  was  now  1  o'clock.  The  train  was  to  start  at  that  hour,  and  all  things 
being  ready,  the  cars  moved  off  amid  shoats  from  the  outside,  and  answering 
shouts  and  music  from  within.  In  all,  the  company  numbered  four  hundred. 
A  splendid  banner,  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club,  was  carried 
upon  the  locomotive. 

"Was  tlicre  ever  in  this  country,  whose  people  are  proverbially  parsi- 
monious of  public  attention,  a  greater  tribute  given  to  any  man?  Four 
hundred  strong,  loading  citizens  of  the  state  going  sixty  miles  in  a  melting 
day  to  meet  a  fellow-citizen !  And  it  should  bu  obser^-ed  that  many  of  this 
great  company  came  from  places  distant,  some  fifty,  others  one  hundred,  and 
still  others  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  miles.  They  came 
to  meet  Senator  Douglas,  to  take  his  tnie  hand  in  theirs,  and  to  tell  him 
that  they  and  the  masses  of  people  in  Illinois  confide  in  his  great  ability,  ad- 
mire the  brave  consistency  of  his  course,  and  will  sustain  him  at  the  ballot- 
boxes. 

**  The  train  proceeded  to  Michigan  City,  where  it  was  met  by  a  host  of  gal- 
lant Indianians,  who  accompanied  the  judge  from  Laporte  to  Michigan  City. 
Some  malicious  person  having  secretly  s])iked  the  only  gun  of  the  town,  the 
Democracy  obtained  a  large  anvil,  and  placing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  made  the  welkin  echo  with  its  repeated  discharges. 

**  The  delegation  from  Chicago,  including  Democrats  from  Logan,  Peoria, 
Tazewell,  La  Salle,  Marshall,  M'Henry,  Knox,  Will,  Boone,  Kankakee, 
Champaign,  Stephenson,  Kane,  De  Kalb,  Du  Page,  and  other  counties  of  the 
itatc,  formed  into  line,  and,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  marched  to  the 
Tremont  House,  where  they  met  Senator  Douglas.  After  exchanging  per- 
fODal  salutations  with  his  friends.  Judge  Douglas  returned,  in  a  few  happy 
renuurks,  his  thanks  for  this  marked  expression  of  their  continued  friendship. 

THE  RETURN  TO  THE   CITT. 

"  At  a  few  roinntcs  after  five  o'clock  the  procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  depot.  Judge  Douglas  being  now  the  guest  of  the  committee. 
The  train  soon  started,  and  idl  along  the  road — at  every  station,  at  almost 
every  farm-house  and  laborer's  cabin — in  every  corn-field,  and  at  every  point 
where  laborers  were  engnged — there  was  exhibited  by  cheers,  by  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  other  demonstrations,  that  cordial  *  welcome  home'  to  the 
great  representative  of  popular  rights. 

**  At  the  outer  depot  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  tho  national  flag  had 
been  raised  by  the  operatives,  and  a  swivel  belched  forth  its  roaring  notes  of 
welcome.  The  hardy  hands  of  the  mechanics  resounded  with  applause,  and 
cheers  and  huzzns  continued  until  the  train  had  passed  on  to  the  city. 

*•  As  tlie  train  passed  along  from  Twelfth  Street  to  the  dr|)ut,  crowds  of 
ladies  were  assembled  on  the  door-steps  of  the  residences  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs ;  the  Lake  Park  was  crowded  by  per- 
sons hastily  proceeding  to  the  depot.  Long  before  the  train  could  enter  the 
itation-house,  thousands  had  cn^sed  over  the  breakwater,  got  upon  the  track, 
and  climbed  into  the  cars,  and  when  the  latter  reached  the  depot  they  were 
literally  crammed  inside  and  covered  on  top  by  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  illustrious  Ulinoisian. 

**Capt.  Smith's  artillery  were,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  from  Dearborn 
Park  a  salute  of  ir>0  guns  (guns  were  also  firing  in  the  West  and  North  Di- 
vTisions),  the  booming  of  the  cannon  alone  rising  above  the  cheering  plaodltt 
of  the  anembled  multitude. 
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mi  principal  buildLnEs  of  the  city  were  adorned  with  tagt, 
i-<',  iitar  lIiD  Central  depot,  was  mon  baDdtomely  decorated. 
LI,  !i  liiinner  bearing  tbe  molto  '  Douglas,  Ihe  cbamjrion  of 
jijty,'  us  well  a£  nnmerous  flags  bciouging  to  vessels  in  the 

I'liilgd  QtnisB  the  direct,  presenting  a  grand  diiplsj'.  The 
1 1, il  tunics,  and  roofs  of  the  Adams  Uuuee,  as  well  aa  the 
>  iii  tlic  neighborhood,  and  Iho  large  slorcs  and  waxeliouces 
1,  were  crowded  wilh  ladiea  and  oilier  persons,  ail  vhecring 
iIll>  H'nalor.  At  the  depol,  a  proecasion,  coDsiating  of  the 
iiirdi^,'  Cnpt.  GleoHon,  and  the  'liLmmclt  Guards,'  Lieol.  Stn- 
.  iiriing  as  a  military  escort,  was  iben  formed.  Jadtn  BoDg- 
vii  baruucho  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  n-as  followed  by  Ibe 
I  latigenicnts  in  other  earriages.  The  proccfuion  proceeded 
■;i-li  Avenue,  down  Wabash  Avennc  to  Washington  Socet, 
I  .ii'bnm  tStrcct  to  the  Tremont  House. 

itit;  wliole  route  of  tho  procoseion  the  senator  was  ei'eettd 
mil  window,  from  Btreel,  from  awniug-pusl  and  balcony,  by 
I  iuu  of  gratefal  woleoioe. 


"  As  early  as  half  past  six  o'elock  people  bepan  to  collect  uround  the  Tre- 
mum  Hou-*.  The  omnibuses  from  t'aion  Park,  and  from  the  southern  and 
iKiiilnm  liiiiiln  t>r  ilic  city,  were  crowded  with  suburban  residcnla,  and  peo- 
|lc  I  ,uii'  III  iiiiii  fiom  the  remotest  parts  of  tbe  city,  taking  up  eligible  aland- 
I'lr  :  :.'  .1  uml  rliu  hotel.  At  about  half  past  seven,  the  booming  of  can. 
II  "I  -  I -l.<  I.  k'.' ^Iiuro  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  train,  it  was  the 
•■ijii.il  111  ['1  -  ii^-cmbling  of  thousands  of  otbera.  who  rapidly  filled  up  every 
1  ill  :uii  ^;i<jL  1(1  li»ke  Mrcet,  from  State  to  Clark.  Dearborn  Street  was  alM 
tlirDij^ji'd  t'runi  Water  to  Itandolph.  The  area  occupied  bv  the  people,  {rack- 
ed tQjjeihcr  in  one  dense  maei,  was  cansiderabiy  mcrjifty  iiouwoiJ •quart jitl. 
'  ""  ''    every  window  and  roof  within  heorinfi  distonco  Has  u- 
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sion,  it  should  be  stated  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
June,  when  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  addressed  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  As  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  speech  constituted  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  the 
great  contest  that  followed,  justice  to  that  gentleman,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  history  of  the  memorable  canvass,  suggest  that  it 
should  be  here  inserted. 

BPBECH    OF  MB.  LINCOLN. 

On  that  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conyentlon, — If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  wc  could  better  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  in- 
itiated with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  patting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not 
only  not  ceased,  bat  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  **  A  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand.'*  I  believe  this  government  can  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new — ^North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  wc  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  complete 
legal  combination — piece  of  machinery  so  to  speak — compounded  of  the  Ne- 
braska doctrine  and  the  Drcd  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider  not  only 
what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted,  but  also 
let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace  if  he  can,  or  rather 
£ul  if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidence  of  design  and  concert  of  action  among  its 
chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  New-year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
states  by  state  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by  Con- 
gressional prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle  which  end- 
ed in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibition.  This  opened  all  the  nation- 
al territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted  ;  and  an  endorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained,  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  as  well 
as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  "squatter  sovereignty,*' otherwise 
called  "sacred  right  of  self-government,'*  which  latter  phrase,  though  ex- 
pressive of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so  perverted  in 
this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this :  that  if  any  one  man  choose 
to  enslave  another^  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  object.  Thai  argument 
was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  Bill  itself  in  the  language  which  follows: 
**  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  oct  not  to  legislate  slavery  into 
any  Territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  \»co^\a 
thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  Uieir  domestic  \sa\iXu\iQiA\SL  ^€)x 
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ii-^v,  enViifi-L   onlj-  10  the  Canstitntion  of  the  United  Statei."     Then 

■I  'ii'    I I  I'lu-io  declamation  in  fiivor  of  "sqoatlcr  sovereignty,"  and 

.  I  ii_i.!     I  ...li -government."     "Bat,"  said  opposition  memberi, -'let 
,11.!:    |.  ii  -.j!ia  lo  expressly  decUre  that  the  people  of  the  TerriloiT 
I,       -I     ■  IV.  "     "Kot  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measare;  •"i 
I      ■!-■   .amendment. 

1-l.ii  Bill  WHS  passing  ihrongh  Congress,  akairaae  involT- 

I  ,1  iiegru's  freedom,  bj  ranson  of  his  owner  having  toIdo- 

.    :i<~i  into  a  free  Etate  and  tbcD  into  a  Territory  covered  br 

..II.'.   ■..  ii.il  [.rohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long  time  ia 

w:ls  iiji--iriy  iliroiigh  the  U.  B.  Cirmii  Court  for  the  District  of  Hk- 

aod  both  Nebraska  Bill  and  lawtnit  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  iba 

nionlli  of  May,  IBui.      The  negro's  name  was  "Dred  Scott,"  whicb 

noiv  ilFE^icniitcs  the  decision  nually  made  in  the  case.     Bdore  tbs 

ur:::  ;i[t'^i>lfnunl  election,  the  law  cose  came  to,  and  was  argned  in,  iha 

.rill'  <  "iin  '  f  I  ill!  United  States ;  but  the  decision  of  it  was  derened  aa- 

I 'I    :!  .'  !J"n.     Still,  bcfure  the  election,  Senator  Tnimbull,  on  tb* 

..'  r|,.    ^  I    'I .  requests  the  leading  advocate  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  M 

'hi-lliEr  the  people  of  a  Territory  can  conilimtionally  cx- 

.  .  i.iiiii  iheir  limits;  and  the  latter  answers,  "That  is  a  qaestioa 

.     I    INK'.     Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  cndoncnteiit, 

I  i'  I..:.  I  iiri'd.  Tbat  naa  the  second  point  gained.  The  eodonA- 
.  !  .. '^.  I .  I .  L  II  .'-hort  of  a  clear  popuhtr  mi^orily  by  nearly  four  hundred 
.:i  ■  1..-.  .  lu.l  5i\  perhaps,  was  not  ovcrwhelmingiy  relialito  and  mm. 
I  Ji<  ..  ii^'oiiiR  President,  iu  his  lost  annual  message,  as  impressively 
-'I.!.'  .  I  li'.  <i  li.ick  upon  the  people  the  wei)!bt  and  authority  of  the  cn- 
iiii  iiL  1  III' l^upremc  Court  met  again;  did  not  announc  their  dcci»- 
jul  inrdi?r('tl  a  rc^argutnent.  The  presidential  insugurati,  ii  cane,  and 
0  (ieci-ion  of  tho  conrl ;  hut  the  incoming  I'resident,  in  bis  inBUffoiMl 
oried  the  pconle  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decisi 
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The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision^  in  connection  with  Senator 
Douglas's  **care  not"*  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery  in  its  present 
state  of  advancement.    The  working  points  of  that  machinery  are, 

First.  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no  descend- 
ant of  such  slave,  can  ever  bo  a  citizen  of  any  state,  in  the  sense  of  that  term 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  point  is  made  in  or- 
der to  deprive  the  nefpx>,  in  every  po&sible  event,  of  the  benefit  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  declares  that  '*  the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states." 

Secondly.  That,  **  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, "  neither 
Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from  any  United 
States  Territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual  men  may  fill 
up  the  Territories  with  slaves,  without  danger  of  losing  them  as  property,  and 
thus  to  enhance  the  chances  Of  permanency  to  the  institution  through  aU  the 
future. 

Thirdly.  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free  state 
makes  him  free  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  Courts  will  not  de- 
cide, but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  state  the  negro 
may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to  be  pressed  im- 
mediately ;  but  if  acquiesced  in  for  a  while,  and  apparently  endorsed  by  the 
people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclusion  that  what  Dred 
Scott's  master  might  do  lawfully  with  Dred  Scott  in  the  free  state  of  Illinois, 
every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  one,  or  one  thousand 
slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free  state. 

Auxiliary  to  nil  this,  and  working  hand  in  hflMd  with  it,  the  Nebraska  doc- 
trine, or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at  leaft 
Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted 
up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are,  and  partially,  also,  whither  we 
are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter  to  go  back,  and  run  the  mind 
over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  thyigs  will  now 
appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were  transpiring. 
The  people  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,'*  "subject  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it  outsiders  could  not  then  see. 
Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  people  to  be 
just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amendment  expressly  declaring  the 
right  of  the  people  voted  down  ?  Plainly  enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it 
would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the 
court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even  a  senator's  individual  opinion  withheld 
till  after  the  presidential  election  ?  Plainly  enough  now :  the  speaking  out 
then  would  have  damaged  the  perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  elec- 
tion was  to  be  carried.  Why  the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the 
endorsement  ?  Why  the  delay  of  a  re-argument  ?  Why  the  incoming  Pres- 
ident's advance  exhortation  in  favor  of  the  derision  ?  These  things  look  like 
the  cautious  patting  aud  petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting 
him,  when  it  is  dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the 
hasty  after-endorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We  can  not  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the  result 
of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different  portions 
of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  tiroes  and  places  and  by 
different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Itoger,  and  James,  for  instance — and 
when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make  the 
frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fitting,  and 
all  the^lengtbs  and  proportions  of  the  difierent  pieces  exactly  Miti.\>\ftdc\&  ^Smsol 
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rfJiTilvc  j.!!ii>(^«,  nnrt  not  n  piece  too  nmny  or  too  few — not  otntttine  ettra 

..  ,1,     ill  - — r,  Lt'  :\  sinclG  piece  be  lockinE.  wo  sco  ihe  place  in  the  frame  fx- 

I    '  'i      '  I  |>'i>{inri:(l  yd  to  liring  such  piece  in — in  lach  t,  caae,  wc  find 

I   .1   ,.    )    I     I  r,  iijUliHve  that  Stephen,  anilFranklin,  andltoger,  andJsmea 

.  :  .  II  I  .1  I  <<[>.'  iinLithcr  from  tho  bcinnoiii)',  and  all  worked  apon  a  com- 
M  .11  I  I  III  "I    li'.ili  Jriitvn  up  before  the  first  bluw  woti  struck. 

li  -i|  III!  'Ill  111' overlooked  that  by  Ihe  NcbraskaBill  tho  people  of  a  s(u« 
.1-  1 1  li  ,1  .  I'.iiiu.rv  ivero  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "mbject  only  lo  ihe 
(  ..ii,  iiiLi,  i;.  Wiiv  mention  a  stale?  They  were  legislntine  for  Terrilo- 
i'It:^,  .Lii'l  ii.'i  L'jv  i^r  about  stat^^  Certainly  tbe  people  of  a  slate  are  and 
<iiij;iit  to  lu!  «nbji:c't  to  ibo  Canstitution  of  the  Uoiled  Slates ;  but  why  is  mea- 
linn  of  this  lugged  into  this  mcrolj  Territorial  law?  Why  are  [he  people  of 
a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  Btaie  iheiein  tompcd  together,  and  tbeit  n- 
lation  to  tho  Constitution  tberan  treated  as  being  precisely  Ihe  same?  While 
the  opinion  of  Ihe  court,  by  Chief  Joatice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  cue.  and 
the  separate  opiniuns  of  aU  Ihe  niDcnrring  judges,  expressly  declare  Ibal  the 
Con'^iitution  of  Che  United  State!  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  Territorial 
Legbilatnre  to  exirluJe  stavery  fmrn  any  United  ISlates  Ti-rrilory,  they  all 
oniii  to  declsro  wliethor  or  not  tho  sams  Conatiiution  permits  a  sule,  or  tbe 
piTiple  of  n  9taTe,  lo  cxcluda  it  Possibly  this  is  a  mere  omission;  bat  who 
ran  bu   i    tc  s  r       f  M  Lean  or  Curtis  hod  sought  to  get  into  tho  opinion  % 

I  clamt  n  f  b  i  ti.  1  power  lO  tho  people  of  a  stale  to  exclude  elaveij 
from  h  r  I  rr  i  Ob  Cbnse  an  I  Ma£e  sought  to  get  sach  declaration  in 
lei    I  r  miory  into  the  Nebraaka  Bill— I  uk,  who  can 

b     I  It  have  been  voted  down  in  tho  one  case  nt  k 

hi  1 1     n  aresc  approach  to  tbe  poinl  of  declaring  Ibc 

p'  s  mide  by  Judgo  Nelson.     Ue  approaitea  it 

mn  rcciie  id  a,  and  almost  the  langna^  too,  of  tha 

hel        ka    V  I  cT-aaion  I  i  exact  langnngo  ia,  "except   in  cases 

wb  r    tl      I  strained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
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xm  are  yerjr  small  ones.  Let  this  be  fn'&nted.  Bat  "  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion."  Jadge  Doaglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion  for  this  work,  is  at 
least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose.the  advances  of  slavery? 
He  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed  mission  is  impressing  Uie 
'*  public  heart*'  to  core  nothing  about  it.  A  leading  Douglas  Democratic  news- 
paper thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent  will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Does  Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade 
is  approaching  ?  He  has  not  said  so.  Docs  he  really  think  so  ?  But  if  it  is, 
how  can  he  resist  it  ?  For  vears  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of 
white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly 
show  that  it  is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought 
cheapest  ?  And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than 
in  Virginia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property ;  and,  as  such,  how  can  he  oppose 
the  foreign  slave-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  **  property*' 
shall  be  *'i)erfectly  free,"  unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the  home  pro- 
duction ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the  protection, 
he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  o])position. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  ^ghtfully  be  wiser  to- 
day than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change  when  he  finds 
himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer  that  he 
will  make  any  particular  change  of  which  he  himself  has  given  no  intimation? 
Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  inference?  Now,  as 
ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's  position,  question  his  mo- 
tives, or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if 
ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that  our  cause  may  have 
assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no  adventitious 
obstacle.  But  clearly  he  is  not  now  with  us — ho  docs  not  pretend  to  be — he 
does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Onr  cause,  then,  must  be  intmsted  to,  and  conducted  by  its  own  undoubted 
friends — those  whose  hands  arc  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work — who  do 
care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago  the  Kcpublicans  of  the  nation  mustered 
over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did  this  nnder  the  single  im- 
pulse of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance 
against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered 
finom  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  fought  the  battles  through,  under  the 
constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered  enemy.  Did  we 
brave  all  then  to  falter  now — now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  wavering,  dis- 
severed, and  belligerent  ?  The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — 
if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistake 
delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

In  this  speech  was  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  an  "irrepres- 
sible conflict."  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  did  not  declare  it  in 
that  phrase,  but  he  declared  it  in  terms  not  less  strong  when 
he  declared, 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  (slavery  agitation)  will  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
*  *  *  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Rochester  speech,  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  more  ornate  terms,  but  not  any  more  clearly  or  forcibly 
than  it  wa3  expressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln.    And  m  ^  «k\!rQi^^^\^ 
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tween  tlie  originator  and  promulgator  of  that  doctrine  and 
the  author  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  a  Democratic  federal  admin- 
istration took  sides  openly,  through  its  federal  officers  and 
througli  ita  official  organ  at  Washington,  against  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois. 

In  response  to  the  cordial  welcome  given  him  by  the  mul- 
titude. Ml'.  Douglas  said : 

ifr.  Chairman  and  milMO-eilitBnt: 
1  can  find  no  language  which  can  adequatel]'  exprcoa  1117  profbaod  gnti- 
tude  fur  tbs  mugiiillceat  welcome  which  ;au  have  ezWoded  lo  me  00  thii  o» 
casiOD.  TIiL!  vast  sea  ot  humna  jaces  indicates  haw  dijep  an  inureat  i>  Mt 
bj  aur  pDOplu  m  the  great  quoationa  whicii  agilale  the  public  miud  and  whidi 
undorlis  the  ruandatioas  or  our  tree  iualitu lions.  A  receptiau  like  tbia,  an 
great  in  numbers  that  no  bamaa  voice  con  bo  Leard  to  its  countlena  Ihousuidi 
— so  eathusiostic  that  no  one  individual  can  ha  tlie  object  of  duch  enlbuaiaaai, 
dearly  shows  that  there  ia  aome  great  principle  which  sinks  d««p  in  the  heart 
or  the  myiases,  ajid  involves  the  rig-hls  and  the  liberUca  ora  whole  people,  that 
has  brouj^ht  ;oa  together  with  a  unanimity  and  a  cordiality  never  before  ex- 
celled, ii;  indeed,  equaled  OU  any  occasion.  (CheOtB.)  I  have  not  the  Tamty 
lo  believe  that  it  is  any  personal  campUmect  to  me. 
{Voices,  "It  isl"  "You  have  deserved  it;"  and  great  applanse.) 
it  is  au  eiprnssion  of  your  devotion  to  that  great  principle  of  soIT-goven- 
ment  (criea  of  "Hoar,"  "hear")  lo  which  my  hfe  for  many  yeara  put  In* 
been,  and  in  the  whole  future  will  be  duvoled.  (Immense  cheering.)  If 
there  is  any  one  principle  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  all  others  ib  l»»  goT- 
ernmeutfl,  it  ia  that  which  oserta  the  exclusive  right  of  a  Iree  peopl«  to  Umn 
ir  own  fundamental  law,  and  to  manage  and  rugoUto  tt) 
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cleetioii  to  re}ect  the  Leoompton  Constitution,  and  then  make  another  in  har- 
mony with  their  principles  and  their  opinions  (Bravo,  and  applaoaeX  I  did  not 
bdieve  that  either  the  penalties  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  inducements  on  the 
other,  would  force  that  people  to  accept  a  Constitution  to  which  they  are  irre- 
oondlably  opposed.  (Cries  of  **  Glorious,"  and  renewed  applause.)  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  their  votes  can  be  controlled  by  such  considerations^  all  the 
sympathy  which  has  been  expended  upon  them  has  been  nusplaoed,  and  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  defense  of  their  rights  to  self-government 
have  been  made  in  an  unworthy  cause.    (Cheers.) 

Hence,  my  fHends,  I  regard  the  Lecompton  battle  as  having  been  fought 
and  the  victory  won,  because  the  arrogant  demand  for  the  admission  of  Kan* 
sas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  unconditionally,  whether  her  people 
wanted  it  or  not,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  principle  wliidi  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  has  been  substituted  in  its  place. 
(Inmiense  applause.) 

Fellow-citizens. — While  I  devoted  my  best  energies — all  my  energies,  men- 
tal and  physical — to  the  vindication  of  that  great  principle,  and  while  the  re- 
sult has  been  such  as  will  enable  the  people  of  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  Constitution  as  they  desire,  yet  the  credit  of  this  great  morsJ  vic- 
tory is  to  be  divided  among  a  large  number  of  men  of  various  and  different 
poUtical  creeds.  (Prolonged  applause.)  I  was  rejoiced  when  I  found  in  this 
great  contest  the  Republican  party  coming  up  manfully  and  sustaining  the 
principle  that  the  people  of  each  territory,  when  coming  into  the  Union,  have 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  (Cheers)  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not 
exist  within  their  limits.  (A  voioe,  "  Hope  they  wiU  stick  to  it,"  and  great 
cheering.)  I  have  seen  the  time  when  that  principle  was  controverted.  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  all  parties  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  people  to 
have  slavery  or  freedom,  to  tolerate  or  prohibit  slavery,  as  they  deemed  best, 
but  claimed  that  power  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it;  and  when  1  found  upon  the 
Crittenden-Montgomery  Bill  the  Republicans  and  the  Americans  of  the  North, 
and  I  may  say,  too,  some  glorious  Americans  and  Old  Line  Whigs  fh>m  the 
South  (CheersX  like  Crittenden  and  his  patriotic  associates,  joined  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Democracy  to  carry  out  and  vindicate  the  right  of  the  people  to 
decide  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within  the  limits  of  Elan- 
las^  I  was  rejoiced  within  my  secret  soul,  for  I  saw  an  indication  that  the 
American  people,  when  they  come  to  understand  the  principle,  would  give  it 
their  cordial  support    (Cheers.) 

The  Crittenden-Montgomery  Bill  was  as  fair  and  as  perfect  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  as  could  be  carried  out  by  any  bill  that 
man  ever  devised.  It  proposed  to  refer  the  Lecompton  Constitution  back  to 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  give  them  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  they 
pleased  at  a  fair  election,  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
rejecting  it  and  forming  another  in  its  stead,  to  permit  them  to  come  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  It  was  fair  and  just  in 
all  of  its  provisions.  I  gave  it  my  cordial  support,  and  was  rejoiced  when  I 
found  that  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  at  one  time  I  enter- 
tained high  hope  that  it  would  pass  the  Senate.    (Applause.) 

I  regard  the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  as  having  been  vindicated 
and  made  triumphant  in  this  land  as  a  permanent  rule  of  public  policy  in  the 
organization  of  territories  and  the  admission  of  new  states.  (Cheers.)  Illi- 
nois took  her  position  upon  this  principle  many  years  ago.  You  all  recollect 
that  in  1850,  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that  year,  when 
I  returned  to  my  home  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  my  coume 
hi  supporting  those  measures.  (Shame.)  I  appeared  before  the  people  of 
OhiciHipo  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  vindicated  each  and  every  one  of  those  mesa 
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uros ;  and  bj  rereraace  to  mj  speech  on  that  oocosion,  vEuoli  wmb  printed  aiHl 
circulaiod  brosdcaat  throngfaout  tha  stat^  Bt  the  time,  70a  will  fiod  Ui«  I 
then  and  there  said  that  tboM  meosurea  ware  all  fouDued  upon  the  givat  prin- 
ciplo  tliat  evaT7  |>eople  ought  to  possess  the  right  to  fona  and  regolato  their 
ov/a  domealic  institutiong  in  their  ovra  waj,  and  that  that  right  being  pos- 
BBssoU  by  tliB  people'  of  the  stal«8,  I  taw  no  rvason  why  the  samo  principle 
Bliould  not  be  oitanded  W  all  of  the  tenilorioa  of  the  United  Stales.  A.  gen- 
enl  election  waa  held  in  this  state  a  few  months  afterward  for  membore  of 
the  I/t^isUure,  pending  which  all  the^  questions  wore  thoraugbl;  canvasMd 
and  diacuswd,  and  the  nominees  of  tlie  diSerent  parties  instracted  in  nj^ud 
10  the  wishes  of  their  cosBtitaente  upon  them.  When  tbat  election  was  over, 
and  ttie  Lo^laturo  assembled,  tboy  proceeded  to  consider  tbo  merits  of  thaw 
compramL'ie  measures  and  the  prindples  upon  which  thej  wero  prediotwL 
And  vbat  was  the  result  or  Uieir  action  ?  They  passed  reeolntjons,  fint  n- 
poaling  the  Wilmot  Proviso  instructions,  and  in  lieu  thereor  adopted  aooduv 
resolution,  in  which  the?  declared  the  great  principle  which  asserts  tbo  right 
of  tho  people  to  molcB  their  own  fbrm  of  government  aod  astabliab  their  own 
inatitulions.     That  rcaolutioa  is  aa  ToUawB : 

"  Sesolced,  That  our  liberty  and  indepcadenco  are  based  upon  tbe  right  of 
the  peoplo  lo  form  for  themselves  such  a  government  as  Ihej  may  choow ; 
that  this  great  principle^  the  birthright  of  freemeii,  the  gift  of  Ueareo,  •»■ 
curod  to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  anecstora,  ought  lo  bo  extended  to  futon 
generations,  and  no  limitation  ought  to  be  appliod  to  tbifl  power  in  the  orgui- 
ization  of  any  tomtory  of  the  United  Stales  of  either  a,  territorial  gorem- 
monl  or  state  Constitution,  provided  tho  goveraraont  so  established  shall  be 
Hepublioan  and  in  conformity  with  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  ae»t»" 

That  resolulioD,  dcdariog  tba  great  piinoiplo  of  wlf-govemment  m  ^>I>li- 
cable  to  the  territories  and  new  states,  passed  tho  House  of  BopraaeoIMiTes 
of  this  state  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  in  the  afOnnatiTO  to  only  fbor  In  the  aen- 
tivo.  Thus  you  And  that  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  enliglimed,  edo- 
cjlod,  intt'lligegt  public  ofdnion  on  this  question  by  the  rcprasnnwiircs  of 
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Doriog  this  last  winter  it  became  my  duty  to  vindicate  it  against  asBaolts 
from  the  other  section  of  the  Union.  (Cheers.)  I  vindics^  it  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  as  the  people  of  Chicago  can  bear  witness,  when  it  was  assailed 
by  Free-floilers— ("  Yes,  yes,"  and  oheera)— iand  during  this  winter  I  vindi- 
cated and  defended  it  as  boldly  and  as  fearlessly  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
violated  by  the  almost  united  South.  (Immense  applause.)  I  pledged  my- 
self to  you  on  every  stump  in  Illinois  in  1854, 1  pledged  myself  to  the  people 
of  other  states,  North  and  South — ^wherever  I  spoke--and  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  in  every  form  in  which  I  could  reach  the  public  mind 
or  the  public  ear,  I  gave  the  pledge  that  L  so  &r  as  the  power  &ould  be  in 
my  hands,  would  vindicate  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  form 
their  own  institutions,  to  establish  free  states  or  ^avo  states  as  they  chose, 
and  that  that  principle  should  never  be  violated  tsither  by  fraud,  by  violence^ 
by  circumvention,  or  by  aay  other  means,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  prevent  it 
(Applause.)  I  now  submit  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  whether  I  have  not 
redeemed  that  pledge  in  good  fidthi  (Cries  of  "Yes,  yes,"  and  three 
tremendous  cheors.)  Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  redeemed  it  in  good^th,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  gratification  to  mo  to  see  these  assemffed  thou- 
sands here  to-night  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have 
advocated  that  principle  and  redeemed  my  pledges  in  connection  with  it 
.(Cheers.) 

I  will  be  entirely  frank  with  you.  My  object  was  to  secure  the  right  of 
the  people  of  each  state  and  of  each  temtory,  North  or  South,  to  decide  the 
question  for  themselves,  to  have  slavery  or  not,  just  as  they  chose ;  and  my 
opposition  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  not  predicated  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  Pro-slavery  Constitution — ^eers)---nor  would  my 
action  have  been  different  had  it  been  a  Free-soil  Constitution.  My  speech 
against  the  Lecompton  fraud  was  made  on  the  9th  of  December,  while  the 
vote  on  tiie  slavery  dauso  in  that  Constitution  was  not  taken  until  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  nearly  two  weeks  after.  I  made  my  speech 
against  that  Lecompton  monstrosity  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government ;  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas ;  that  it  did  not  embody 
their  will;  that  they  were  averse  to  it;  and  hence  I  denied  the  right  of 
Congress  to  force  it  upon  them,  either  as  a  free  state  or  a  slave  state. 
(0kkva)  I  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  force  a  slaveholding  state  upon  an 
miwiiling  people.  (Checr&)  I  deny  their  right  to  force  a  free  state  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  (Cheers.)  I  deny  their  right  to  force  a  good  thing  upon  a 
people  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  it  (Cries  of  "  Oood,  good,"  and  cheers.) 
The  great  principle  is  the  right  of  every  community  to  judge  and  decide  foi 
itself  whether  a  Uiing  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  it  would  be  good  or  evil 
for  them  to  adopt  it ;  and  Sie  right  of  free  action,  the  right  of  free  thought, 
the  right  of  free  judgment  upon  the  question  is  dearer  to  every  true  American 
than  any  other  under  a  f^  government  My  objection  to  the  Lecompton 
oontrivance  was  that  it  undertook  to  put  a  Constitution  on  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas against  their  will,  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  and  thus  violated  the 
great  principle  upon  which  all  our  institutions  rest  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
argument  to  say  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  hence  should  not  be  tolerated: 
You  must  allow  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  a  good  or 
an  evlL  You  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  desire  a 
Maine  liquor  law  or  not;  you  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
kind  of  common  schools  they  will  have ;  what  system  of  banking  they  will 
adc^t,  or  whether  they  will  adopt  any  at  all ;  you  allow  them  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  and 
guardian  and  ward ;  in  fact,  you  aUow  them  to  decide  for  themselves  aU 
other  que6tion&  and  why  not  upon  this  question?    (Cheers.)     Whenever 
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jou  put  a  limitat 

In  c  □  11  ttissabject,  pDclmps,  iCn'ill  not  be  impivper  tot  ma 

do  to  t  e  poeilioa  of  tboae  who  bave  chosen  lo  airuga 

UK  subj^L    I  have  obserrod  ttom  Uio  public  piinU 

the  Republican  party  of  the  State  oT  lUiDOia  ■hbctD' 

nugfleld,  and  not  only  hiid  down  their  pUtform.  but 

0  for  ll  B   United  Slatea  Saimto  qb   my   sureessor. 

1  loi  sura  in  saying  Ibat  I  bare  known  poivomJIy  and 
liarter  of  a  century,  tho  worthy  gcntiaiuan  who  bM 
plaoe — (a  voice,  "  Ho  will  never  got  it,"  and  oheeral — 
Dgard  h  m  OS  a  Icind,  amiable,  and  intelligent  g«Dll»- 

[id   an  bODOTikble  opponNit;  and  what^rc^  imie  I  out 

f  pnne  pie,  and  not  involring  pereooftlitioa.     (Cheww 

1     T  Hbch  liefore  tbat  Republican  coaTcntion  wbicb  uuid- 

ij^  m  fur  the  Senate — a  speech  evidently  well  prepared  and 

H    eh  ho  statca  the  bnsis  upon  which  ho  praposei  U 

rr>     u  n  during  tl  ia  summer.     In  it  lie  hifs  down  iwo  dialJMI 

p  opos      OS,  I  I  shall  notioe,  and  upon  which  I  sbnll  take  a  direct  and 

bold  133U0        h  b  m      (bnesof      Good,  good,"  and  groat  applauge.) 

His  fi  an!  niiun  propontioa  I  will  give  in  bit  ovra  laQguagts  8c7iptitn 
qootatouond  all  (Laughter)  I  give  liia  oinet  laagimge:  '"Abooaadi- 
V  ded  agtins  ^If  con  not  e  and/  I  bclievo  this  govemDsent  can  not  eo' 
dure,  permanently,  half  slave  tinii  half /rf e.  I  do  not  expect  tbe  Union  to  b* 
Jiaiolved;  I  do  not  expeot  the  house  to  /ali ;  but  1  do  expect  it  to  cM>a  ta 
bo  divided.     It  will  Ireoomo  ali  one  thing  or  oii  the  other." 

lu  other  wortli,  Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  its  a  fundameatal  principle  of  tUl 
eovernmont  that  there  must  be  unifonnlly  in  the  local  laws  and  dotnestio  in- 
stitutious  of  each  aixi  nil  the  states  of  the  UnioD,  and  be  tharofbre  invilos  all 
Qon-slave  hoi  ding  States  lo  band  together,  organize  as  one  body,  and  males 
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son,  of  production,  and  of  interests,  in  a  republic  as  large  as  this,  required 
different  local  and  domestic  regulations  in  each  locality,  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  interests  of  each  separate  state  (cries  of  ''Bravo," and  "Gtood"!  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  provided  in  the  federal  Constitution  that  the  thirteen 
original  states  should  remain  sovereign  and  supreme  within  their  own  limits 
in  regard  to  all  that  was  local,  and  internal,  and  domestic,  while  the  federal 
government  should  have  certain  specified  powers  which  were  general  and 
national,  and  could  be  exercised  only  by  the  federal  authority.    (Cheers). 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  well  understood  that  each  locality,  having 
separate  and  distinct  interests,  required  separate  and  distinct  laws,  domestic 
institutions,  and  police  regulations  adapted  to  its  own  wants  and  its  own 
condition ;  and  they  acted  on  the  presumption,  also,  that  these  laws  and  in- 
Btitutions  would  be  as  diversified  and  as  dissimilar  as  the  states  would  be 
numerous,  and  that  no  two  would  be  precisely  alike,  because  the  interests 
of  no  two  would  be  precisely  the  same.  Hence,  I  assert,  that  the  great 
fiindamental  principle  which  underlies  our  complex  system  of  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  contemplated  diversity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  local  insti- 
tutions and  domestic  affairs  of  each  and  every  state  then  in  the  Union,  or 
thereafter  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  I  therefore  conceive  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  totally  misapprehended  the  great  principles  upon 
which  our  government  rests.  Uniformity  in  local  and  domestic  affairs  would 
be  destructive  of  state  rights,  of  state  sovereignty,  of  personal  liberty,  and 
personal  freedom.  Uniformity  is  the  parent  of  despotism  the  world  over, 
not  only  in  politics,  but  in  religion.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  uniformity  is 
proclaimed,  that  all  the  states  must  be  free  or  all  slave,  that  all  labor  must 
be  white  or  all  black,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  different  states  must  have 
the  same  privileges  or  be  governed  by  the  same  regulations,  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  safeguard  which  our  institutions  have  thrown  around 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.    ('* Bravo,"  and  great  applause). 

How  could  this  uniformity  be  accomplished  if  it  was  desirable  and  pos- 
sible ?  There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  it  could  be  obtained,  and  that  must 
be  by  abolishing  the  state  Legislatures,  blotting  out  state  sovereignty,  merg- 
ing tiie  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  states  in  one  consolidated  empire,  and 
vesting  Congress  with  the  plenary  power  to  make  all  the  police  regulations, 
domestic  and  local  laws,  uniform  throughout  the  limits  of  the  republic. 
When  you  shall  have  done  this  you  will  have  uniformity.  Then  the  states 
will  all  be  slave  or  all  be  free ;  then  negroes  will  vote  everywhere  or  no 
where ;  then  you  will  have  a  Maine  liquor  law  in  every  state  or  none ; 
then  you  will  have  uniformity  in  all  things  local  and  domestic  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  federal  government.  But,  when  you  attain  that  uniformity,  you 
will  have  converted  these  thirty-two  sovereign,  independent  states  into  one 
consolidated  empire,  with  the  uniformity  of  despotism  reigning  triumphant 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    (Great  applause). 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  my  friends,  I  am  driven  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  diversity,  dissimilarity,  variety  in  all  our  local  and  domestic 
institutions,  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our  liberties ;  and  that  the  framers  of 
our  institutions  were  wise,  sagacious,  and  patriotic  when  they  made  this 
government  a  confederation  of  several  states  with  a  Legislature  for  each, 
and  conferred  upon  each  Legislature  the  power  to  make  all  local  and  do- 
mestic institutions  to  suit  the  people  it  represented,  without  interference  from 
any  other  state  or  from  the  general  Congress  of  the  Union.  If  wo  expect  to 
maintain  our  liberties,  we  must  preserve  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 
states ;  we  must  maintain  and  carry  out  that  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment incorporated  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 ;  endorsed  by  the 
IlHnois  Legislature  of  1851 ;  emphatioEdly  embodied  and  carried  out  in  the 
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KpiBjia  ^ ebraak  I  n  d  V  ndicatod  this  jear  by  tho  reibsal  lo  bring  Fthihim 
Qto     e  Uu  OD  n-  n  Ululioa  distasteful  lo  her  people.    (Cbeen). 

I'         h  p  d      lasted  bj  Mr.  Lincoln  in  liia  Bpcecb  connsta  in  k 

en  ijdB  ufcu  ns  u      me  Courl  of  tlit'  Dnilpii  Stntee  OQ  acoounl  of  Uie 

D  -li  Soo       t  Ins  question,  also,  I  desire  to  say  lo  you,  unequiv- 

oci  ut  1   ak    (1         and  drstinot  isaue  with  him.     I  bavo  no  n-BrCUri  to 

inolto  on  tj  p  u  Q  Court  of  tlia  Uaited  Stales  (Bravo),  either  oa  awoant 
of  t  u  0  au>  0  de  a  OQ  which  tboy  have  pronauQcoil  froai  that  bench. 
(    C     il  li  eu  h  UEioatic  applause).    The  CoastltntioD  of  tho  tTniled 

he  powers  of  gorernment  (and  tho  Conslitutioa  of 
e  p  0  ■ieion)  Bboll  be  divided  into  three  department^ 
and   udiuiaL     Tlio  right  and  the  protinpe  of  eipoond- 
cunstructing  the  law,  ia  real«d  in  the  judinary  es- 
ut  on.    As   a  lawyer,   I  feel  at  liberty  to  appear 
d    -ontrovert  any  prinoiplo  of  law  wbile  tlio  question  is 
buuaJ ;  but  whon  thu  decision  ia  madu,  my  private 
all  other  opiiiion9,  must  yield  to  the  tnajcsly  of  thit 
a  on     Cries  uf  "  It  is  right,"  "Good,  good,"  and  cbeen). 
ir    n  mmd  that  this  inTolves  a  great  principle,  upon 
h    u  and  our  hberty,  and  our  properly  bU  depood.     What  *e- 

eu  ty  1  ave  you  f  your  property,  for  your  reputation,  and  for  your  peraon*] 
ng  9,  if  the  rou  U.  are  not  apbeld,  and  their  docisiona  respected  irheD  once 
Srm  V  rendo  d  bj  oh  ghoat  tribunal  known  lo  the  Constitution  T  (Cheera) 
1  do  Dt  hooa  th  foro,  to  go  into  any  argument  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  te- 
en ng  th  uT  uua  deciaioiia  whicb  tho  Supreme  Court  bas  made,  rather 
upon  he  if  d  '^•u  case,  or  any  other.  I  liave  no  idea  of  appealiog  (ram 
I  c  de  e  on  of  he  bup  ome  Court  upon  a  coDalitntioDal  question  to  Uie  de- 
cis  □  of  a  umu  uuus  own  iceetiDg.  (Cheers.)  1  am  aware  thnt  once  an 
ni  u  ut  U  v>cr  of  his  Litj  uoir  do  more,  said  that  tho  Stale  of  lUicoij  had 
e  mos  p  f  t  jud  aal  B}Btem  in  tho  world,  Eubjcct  to  but  one  exccplioli, 
J  i  be  urod  by  a  shght  amendment,  and  timt  omendlneat  was  to  so 
loal  from  Iho  deeigion'  of  the  Sup 
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African  parents  who  were  brought  here  and  sold  as  slaves  is  not  and  can  not 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  says  it  is  wrong,  because  it  derives 
the  negro  of  the  benefits  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says  that 
citizens  of  one  state  shall  enjoj  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states ;  in  other  words,  he  thinks  it  wrong  because  it  deprives 
the  ne^  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  citizenship,  which  pertain, 
according  to  that  decision,  only  to  the  white  man.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you 
that .  in  my  opinion  this  government  of  ours  is  founded  on  the  white  basis. 
(Great  applause.)  It  was  made  by  the  white  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
man,  to  be  administered  by  white  men  in  such  manner  as  they  should  de- 
termine. (Cheers.)  It  is  also  true  that  a  negro,  an  Indian^  or  any  other 
man  of  an  inferior  race  to  a  white  man,  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  and 
humanity  requires  that  he  should  have,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities which  he  is  capable  of  exercising  consistent  witli  the  si^ety  of  society. 
I  would  give  him  every  right  and  every  privilege  which  his  capacity  would 
enable  him  to  enjoy,  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived.  ("  Bravo.")  But  you  may  ask  me  what  are  these  rights  and  these 
privileges.  My  answer  is  that  each  state  must  decide  for  itself  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  rights.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  Illinois  has  de- 
cided for  herself  Wo  have  decided  that  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  and 
we  have  at  the  same  time  decided  that  he  shall  not  vote,  or  serve  on  juries, 
or  enjoy  political  privileges.  I  am  content  with  that  system  of  policy  which 
wo  have  adopted  for  ourselves.  (Cheers.)  I  deny  the  right  of  any  other 
state  to  complain  of  our  policy  in  that  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to 
attempt  to  change  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Maine  has  decided 
that  in  that  state  a  negro  may  vote  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man.  The 
sovereign  power  of  Maine  had  the  right  to  prescribe  that  rule  for  hersel£ 
Illinois  has  no  right  to  complain  of  Maine  for  conferring  the  right  of  negro 
sufiragc,  nor  has  Maine  any  right  to  interfere  with,  or  complain  of  IlUnois  be- 
cause she  has  denied  negro  suffrage.  ("That's  so,"  and  cheers.)  The  State 
of  New  York  has  decided  by  her  Constitution  that  a  negro  may  vote  provided 
that  he  owns  $250  worth  of  property,  but  not  otherwise.  The  rich  negro 
can  vote,  but  the  poor  one  can  not.  (Laughter.)  Although  that  distinction 
does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment,  yet  I  assert  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  New  York  had  a  right  to  prescribe  that  form  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Kentucky,  Virginia  and  other  states,  have  provided  that  neg^roes,  or 
a  certain  class  of  them  in  those  states,  shall  be  slaves,  having  neither  civil 
or  political  rights.  Without  endorsing  the  wisdom  of  that  decision,  I  assert 
that  Virginia  has  the  same  power  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty  to  protect 
slavery  within  her  limits  as  Illinois  has  to  banish  it  forever  from  our  own 
borders.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  I  assert  the  right  of  each  state  to 
decide  for  itself  on  all  these  questions,  and  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  uniformity  is  either  desirable  or  possible.  I 
do  not  acknowledge  that  the  states  must  all  be  free  or  must  all  be  slave. 
I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  negro  must  have  civil  and  political  rights 
everywhere  or  nowhere.  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Chinese  must  have 
the  same  rights  in  California  that  we  would  confer  upon  him  here.  I  do  not 
acknowledge  that  the  cooley  imported  into  this  country  must  necessarily  bo 
put  upon  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  of 
these  doctrines  of  uniformity  in  the  local  and  domestic  regulations  in  the  dif- 
ferent statca     ("Bravo,"  and  cheers.) 

Thus  you  see,  ray  fellow-citizens,  that  the  issues  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
myseli;  as  rcspoctivo  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  as  made  up,  are 
direct,  unequivocal,  and  irreconcilable.  He  goes  for  uniformity  in  our  domes- 
tic institutions,  for  a  war  of  sections,  until  one  or  the  other  shall  be  subdued. 
I  go  for  the  great  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
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pie  to  JocIlIo  Tor  tboioBelvei.  (Senator  Donglss  waa  hero  Jnlwntptod  by  Iha 
wildest  appbiLie;  cli[!i?r  after  cheer  rent  the  air;  the  band  Btnick  up  "Tanlce* 
Dixxl'i!'"  Torkplfi  and  pieces  of  Qrewoclca  blazed  fortti,  and  Uie  enthuriasm  wu 
BO  nl«ns<:  an  i  uu  rsol  that  t  was  somo  time  bcroro  order  could  bo  restoivd 
nnd  M     L  u  g  as  rcauine     The  Bceoe  at  this  period  was  glorioua  bejond  d*- 

M    Linoola  goes  Tor  a  worbra  upOD  the  Supreme  Cooit 

cause  of  their  judicial  docuion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

il»cjBioiia  of  that  court — to  the  fiaal  dotGnmnatioa  of 

buna    known  to  our  Conalitution.     Ho  objects  to  tbe 

D    d  n  i)"aime  t  doea  not  put  tlio  of^  in  the  possession  of  Ifaa 

nghu  of       1  u     p  on  on  cquolitj  with  tho  white  man.    I  am  opposed  la 

negro  equa    j     (In  m  nse  applause.)    I  repeat  Iliat  thu  nation  l9  a  white 

peop  e — a  peop  o  co  npoacd  of  European  descendants — a  people  that  ban 

E  taljliahed    li  a  i^vcrnment  Ibr  tbcmselTos  and  their  poslorily,  and  I  am  in 

fu  0     f  iie'B  viug  no   only  the  purity  of  tho  blood,  but  tho  purity  of  the 

goTommeat,  Iro  u  onv  □  ixture  or  amalgamatioD  with  inferior  races.   (Renewed 

ap[lnuse )     I  har   E  en  the  eifects  of  this  mixture  of  sa[>criDr  and  iofaiot 

race'i — this  an  nl^niat  on  of  white  men  and  Indians  and  uogroCB;  we  tuiTa 

pxu  I      M  \       m  Ltnlral  America,  in  South  Ajnorics,  and  in  aU  the  Bg»a- 

\  ed  Its  result  has  been  degeneration,  demOToliEation,  and 

capacity  tor  BolT-gDvornuipaL     ("  True,  true.") 

I  I       I  k  ug  any  glep  thiU  rocogniies  the  negro  man  or  tbe  In- 

{  t!  e  while  man.     I  am  opposed  to  giving  him  a  voice  in 

i  t>   the  govemmonl.    1  would  ezloud  to  Itie  ue^^  and  the 

1    i  I      ]H:ndent  rooes,  OTCty  right,  every  privilege,  and  eveij 

\v  Ih  the  Bolbty  and  weliure  of  tUa  v.hito  raeos  (brani); 

I  i.r  should  have,  either  political  or  social,  or  id  any  o&at 

r    I  |L  n  "a  of  "  Good,"  "  good,"  and  protracted  cheera.) 

M    In  1      e  tl  it  tho  issues  are  dlatlnclly  drawn.    1  atiuid  by  ths 
.,  .      .[.II  —  .(J  oitgu  proclniined  to  you  nnd  to  tlie  people  of 
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and  expect  their  inward  for  their  services  when  the  Republicans  come  into 
power.  (Cries  of  "  That  is  true,"  and  cheers.)  I  shall  deal  with  these  aUied 
forces  just  as  the  Russians  dealt  with  the  allies  at  SebastopoL  The  Russians, 
when  they  fired  a  broadside  at  the  common  enemy,  did  not  stop  to  inquire, 
whether  it  hit  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  or  a  Turk,  nor  will  I  stop 
(Laughter  and  great  applause) ;  nor  shall  I  stop  to  inquire  whether  my  blows 
hit  the  Republican  leaders  or  their  allies,  who  are  holding  the  federal  offices, 
and  yet  acting  in  concert  with  the  Republicans  to  defeat  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  nominees.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  '*  Bravo !")  I  do  not  include  idl  of 
the  federal  office-holders  in  this  remark.  Such  of  them  as  are  Democracts, 
and  show  their  Democracy  by  remaining  inside  of  the  Democratic  organization 
and  supporting  its  nominees,  I  recognize  as  Democrats ;  but  those  who,  having 
been  defeated  inside  of  the  organization,  go  outside,  and  attempt  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  party  in  concert  with  the  Republican  leaders,  have  ceased  to  be 
Democracts,  and  belong  to  the  allied  army,  whoso  avowed  object  is  to  elect 
tlie  Republican  ticket  by  dividing  and  destroying  the  Democratio  party. 
(Cheers.) 

My  friends,  I  have  exhausted  myself  (cries  of  "  Don*t  stop  yet),  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  fatigued  you  ("  No,  no,"  and  "  Go  on")  in  the  long  and  desultory 
remarks  which  I  have  made.  ("  Go'  on  longer,"  "  We  want  to  hear  you," 
etc.)  It  is  now  two  nights  since  I  have  been  to  bed,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  a  little  sleep.  (Cheers,  and  a  voice—*'  May  you  sleep  soundly .")  I  wH, 
however,  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  face  to  &ce^  and  addressing  you 
on  more  than  one  occasion  before  the  November  election.  (Cries  of  **We 
hope  so,"  etc)  In  conclusion,  I  must  again  say  to  you,  justice  to  my  own 
feelings  demands  it,  that  my  gratitude  for  the  welcome  you  have  extended  to 
me  on  this  occasion  knows  no  bounds,  and  can  bo  described  by  no  language 
which  I  can  command.  (Cries  of  "  We  did  our  duty,"  and  cheera.)  I  see  that 
I  am  literally  at  home  when  among  my  constituents.  (Cries  of  "  Welcome 
home,"  "  You  have  done  your  duty,"  "  Good,"  eta)  This  welcome  has  amply 
repaid  me  for  every  effort  that  I  have  made  in  the  public  service  during  nearly 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  held  office  at  your  hands.  (Cheers ;  a  voice— 
**  You  will  hold  it  longer.")  It  not  only  compensates  me  for  the  past,  but  it 
fhmiahes  an  inducement  and  incentive  for  future  effort,  which  no  man,  no 
matter  how  patriotic,  can  feel  who  has  not  witnessed  the  magnificent  reception 
you  have  extended  to  me  to-night  on  my  return. 

At  the  conclasion  of  the  remarks  of  Judge  Dougla^  there  was  a  spontaneooB 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  Cheers  upon  cheers  followed,  and  the 
dense  masses  who  had  stood  so  long  in  solid  ranks  refused  to  separate,  but 
continued  for  some  time  in  vociferous  applause. 

Then  followed  another  discharge  of  elegant  fireworks.  One  piece,  situ- 
ated at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dearbome  and  Lake  Streets,  was  soon  in  a 
blaze,  and  as  the  fire  run  from  point  to  point  on  its  surface,  there  was  gradu- 
tally  revealed,  in  letters  of  dazzling  and  sparkling  light,  the  glorious  motto 
"  Popular  Sovereignty."  This  handsome  and  appropriate  display  renewed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  thousands  of  our 
people  surrounded  the  hotel,  cheering  Douglas,  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  the 
tHansas-Nebraska  Act 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BAME  SUBJECT  COKTINUKD, 

Mb.  Lincoln  addressed  a  Republican  meeting  at  the  Bame 
]ihco  on  the  next  evening,  and  the  active  campaign  had  now 
been  formally  opened.  The  Republican  leaders  were  sangaine 
oi'  snccesN,  They  became  extravagantly  delighted  with  the 
Dnnitcs.  On  the  14th  of  Jnly  the  leading  Republican  paper 
of  Chicago  addressed  words  of  strong  encouragement  to  thai 
faction.  It  afFectod  a  fear  of  its  Ktrength,  and  had  the  eflron- 
tery  to  tell  its  readers  that  Douglas  and  his  party  were  a  mere 
handful  and  that  the  real  party  with  whom  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  contend  would  be  the  Danitee. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  as  nearly  as 
could  bo  estimated  by  those  not  within  the  inner  circles  of 
Republican  councils,  there  was  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  (if 
llepiiblican  monev,  besides  considerable  self  respect  reckltw'j 
fiaiiiiiii:ed  during  that  year  in  Icecping  the  Danita  [>arty  on  iis 
legs.     It  was  nn  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  the  election. 
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people ;  he  was  greeted  with  a  salute,  which  was  re-eohoed  by 
a  cannon  carried  down  on  the  train  by  a  large  delegation  from 
Joliet. 

In  the  evening  he  made  a  speech  of  over  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Of  that  speech  an  edition  of  eighty  thousand  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  all  over  Illinois,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  was  also  pub- 
lished in  all  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  state,  and  thus  dis- 
tributed everywhere. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  this  speech  because  in  it  is 
contained  an  assertion  of  doctrine  exactly  similar  in  all  practi- 
cal operation  and  effect  with  that  subsequently  expressed  at 
Freeport.  At  that  time,  however,  July  16th,  the  allies  thought 
there  was  no  chance  of  Douglas'  success,  and  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  discover  treason  to  Democratic  feith  in 
sentiments  corresponding  exactly  with  those  uniformly  ex- 
pressed by  him  during  the  previous  eight  years  of  active  dis- 
cussion of  the  slavery  question.  The  next  day  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Springfield.  Present  at  his  speech  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  on  board  the  same  train  to  Springfield  was  Mr. 
Lincoln.  As  the  train  proceeded  it  grew  in  length.  At  every 
station  there  was  a  mass  of  Democrats  waiting  to  greet  the 
champion  of  Democratic  principles.  Additional  cars  had  to 
be  added,  and  when  the  train  reached  Spiingfield  it  had 
twenty-five  cars,  each  filled  to  overflowing  with  enthusiastic 
Democrats.  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  only  Lincoln  man  on  the 
train.  During  the  day,  which  had  been  sultry,  there  fell 
heavy  showers,  yet  the  Democracy  were  not  deterred  in  their 
determination  to  honor  the  man  against  whom  there  had  been 
arraigned  the  force  of  such  an  extraordinary  combination. 
Large  trains  filled  to  overflowing  had  come  up  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  state.  The  vast  multitude  repaired  to  Edward's 
grove,  and  notwithstanding  the  ground  was  wet,  and  the 
trees  dripping  with  the  rain  that  had  fallen,  for  three  hours 
they  remained  listening  to  the  voice  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who,  in  the  name  of  Democratic  truth,  the  Constitution  and 
the  vested  rights  of  the  people  of  the  states  and  territories, 
bid  Black  Republicanism  and  its  allies  bold  defiance.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  witnessed  that  day  of  rejoicing,  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  It  is  imposible  to  describe  it.  It  was 
the  voluntary  outpouring  of  popular  enthusiasm  towards  a 

S2 
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man  who  had  uo  patronage  at  hU  diaposaJ,  who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  political  outcast,  yot  who  with  words  of  truth 
nntJ  burning  eloquence  proclaimed  the  everlasting  principles 
of  l>''tii"ri-iirv.  Ilia  speech  on  this  oceaaion  was  published  in 
\'-.V.  .:■■',  '.  <  I'llitldu  of  fifly  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form 
ii  I-  II-  -^iii'-'l  ill  Illinois  and  other  states, 

Ai  1.1^:1:1  I.iiiL'oln  spoke  in  reply  at  the  State  Hotise. 

Uui-iTig  the  next  few  days  Judge  Douglas,  acting  with  the 
State  Democratic  Committee,  fixed  upon  a  Ust  of  appointnients 
for  Democratic  ineetinga,  which  list  was  published  at  once  in 
all  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State.  This  first  hst  extended 
only  to  tlie  21st  of  August,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  last  of  October.     The  complete  list  was  as  follows: 

Clinton,  on  July  27tb,  then  in  Rviccession  at  Monticello,  Paris, 
Hillsboro,  Greenville,  Edwardsville,  Highland,  Winchester, 
Fittsfield,  Bcardstown,  Havana,  Lewiston,  Peoria,  Lacon, 
Ottawa,  Galena,  Freeport,  Junction,  Joliot,  Ponliac,  Lincoln, 
Jacksonville,  Carlinvilie,  Belleville,  Waterloo,  Cheater,  Jonos- 
boro,  Benton,  Charleston,  Danville,  XTrbana,  Kankidtee,  Hene- 
pin,  Henry,  Metamora,  Pekin,  Oquaka,  Monmouth,  Galesburg, 
Macomb,  Carthage,  Qninoy,  Alton,  Gillespie,  Decatur,  Spring- 
field, Atlanta,  Blooraington,  Toulon,  Gonessee,  Rock  Island — 
'  e  last  being  on  Friday,  October  30 — the  election  taking  place 
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paratory  to  setting  oat  to  meet  his  appointments,  the  first  of 
which  was  fixed  at  Clinton  on  the  27  th.  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed 
him  a  note  proposing  that  they  should  canvass  the  State  to- 
gether. Lincoln  or  his  friends  had  seen  enough  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Douglas'  late  jouiiiey 
to  satisfy  every  one  that  wherever  Douglas  was  announced  to 
speak  there  would  bo  no  lack  of  auditors — men  of  all  parties. 
To  allow  Douglas  to  address  these  immense  gatherings  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  without  any  reply  being  made  to 
his  remarks,  was  something  that  required  attention  if  it  could 
not  be  prevented.  Mr.  Douglas  responded,  stating  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  make  the  pro- 
posal at  an  earlier  day,  and  before  he  (Mr.  D.),  had  with  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  arranged  a  series  of  exclusive 
Democratic  meetings,  at  which  not  only  he,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature  were  ex- 
pected to  speak.  *Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  down  to  Springfield 
with  him,  and  from  the  9th  to  the  24th  had  never  said  one 
word  upon  the  subject.  He,  however,  agreed  to  meet  Mr. 
Lincoln  once  in  each  congressional  district ;  and  that,  as  they 
had  already  both  spoken  at  Chicago  in  the  Second  District 
and  Springfield  in  the  Sixth  District,  they  would  have  one 
meeting  in  each  of  the  other  seven  districts.  He  then  left 
Chicago  and  proceeded  to  Clinton ;  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present 
on  that  occasion ;  he  next  went  to  Monticello,  where  Lincoln 
was  again  present.  Lincoln  subsequently  accepted  Douglas' 
offer  in  a  letter  which,  for  its  strange  combination  of  phrases, 
has  become  historical  in  Illinois  as  '^Lincoln's  conclusion." 
Judge  Douglas  then  named  the  following  places  for  the  joint 
discussions : 


Ottawa, 

3d  District, 

August  21. 

Freeport, 

l8t        " 

"      27. 

Jonesboro, 

9th      " 

Sept.     16. 

CharlstoD, 

7th      " 

18. 

Galesburg, 

4th      " 

Oct.         7. 

Quincy, 

5th      *♦ 

13. 

Alton, 

8th      " 

15. 

On  the  Vth  of  August  Senator  Trumbull  spoke  at  Chicago, 
and  indulged  in  language  of  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable 
personal  abuse  of  Mr.  Douglas.  His  special  subject  was  the 
alleged  mutilation  of  the  "  Toombs  Bill."  That  speech  was  so 
boldly  vituperative,  and  contained  allegations  so  utterly  reck- 


marine  hospital  in  iilaee  of  Dr.  M'\ 
pbysidan  and  a  Democrat  of  uniiDpca< 

An  fltuosmg  iDcidcnt  occurred  at 
tionable  whether  in  the  history  of  p! 
be  found  for  it.  A  venerable  gentlem 
very  araall  Federal  office  in  Chicago, 
twenty-^ne  children ;  his  age,  his  dec 
obal  character  could  not  save  him  froi 
the  respectable  statesmen  who,  living  ; 
taken  such  an  interest  in  lUiDois  polil 
anzionB  for  Liacoln's  success,  reached 
days  it  was  ascertained  that  the  late  ( 
holder  was  sealed.  On  the  morning  i 
removal  and  for  the  appointment  of  Lie 
to  be  sent  off  to  Washington,  the  old 
hotel,  entered  unbidden  the  council  ct 
and  addressing  the  exalted  dispenser 
exoliumed,  "  He  has  come !  My  wife  h 
child  this  morning,  and  I  have  called  hin 
he  look  very  much  like  you !" 

The  prefixes  to  the  family  name  of  tl 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  embassador  to  Illi 
could  not  resist  that  appeal  I  Ue  had  a 
James  Buchanan,  and  another  Howell 
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MB.   DOUGLAS  VISITS   HIS  FIRST  HOMB  IN  ILLINOIS. 

On  August  the  7th,  1858,  Mr.  Douglas  reached  Winchester. 
The  people  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send  all  the  way  to  Alton 
for  a  piece  of  artillery  to  add  its  reverberating  tones  to  the 
welcome  they  had  prepared  for  him.  The  attendance  was 
very  large.  Winchester  claimed  Douglas  as  her  own.  The 
people  of  that  little  town  regarded  him  as  one  whose  history 
was  to  be  forever  identified  with  that  of  Winchester.  He  was 
greeted  with  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  delight.  The 
Rev.  Perry  Bennett,  of  tlie  Baptist  church,  in  a  chaste  and 
eloquent  speech  welcomed  him  to  his  old  home — his  first  home 

in  Illinois.    Mr.  Douglas  thus  responded  to  the  address : 

• 

*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen — fellow-citizens — ^To  say  that  I  am  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  keenest  gratitude  for  the  kind  and  cordial  welcome  you  have 
given  me  in  the  eloquent  and  too  partial  remarks  which  have  been  addressed 
to  me  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  emotions  of  my  heart  Thero  is  no 
spot  on  this  vast  globe  which  fills  me  with  such  emotions  as  when  I  come  to 
this  place,  and  recognize  the  faces  of  my  old  and"  good  friends  who  now  sur- 
round mo  and  bid  me  welcome.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  entered  this  town 
on  foot,  with  my  coat  upon  my  arm,  without  an  acquaintance  in  a  thousand 
miles,  and  without  knowing  where  I  could  get  money  to  pay  a  week's  board. 
Here  I  made  the  first  six  dollars  I  ever  earned  in  my  life,  and  obtained  the 
first  regular  occupation  that  I  ever  pursued.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
felt  that  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  were  upon  me,  although  I  was  under 
age,  for  I  had  none  to  stdvise  with,  and  knew  no  one  upon  whom  I  had  a 
right  to  caU  for  assistance  or  friendship. 

"Hero  I  found  the  then  settlers  of  the  country  my  friends — ^my  first  start  in 
life  was  taken  here,  not  only  as  a  private  citizen,  but  my  first  election  to  pub- 
lic office  by  the  people  was  conferred  upon  me  by  those  whom  I  am  now 
addressing  and  by  their  fathers.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed,  and  that 
penniless  boy  staiids  before  you  with  his  heart  full  and  gushing  with  the  sen- 
timents which  such  associations  and  recollections  neces^irily  inspire."  * 

Mr.  Douglas  subsequently  received  a  personal  welcome  from 
each  of  the  vast  multitude  assembled  at  Winchester.  Old 
times  and  old  events  were  discussed  familiarly ;  and  men  who 
had  known  him  twenty-five  years  before  crowded  around  him 
with  an  affectionate  interest.  He  was  a  "  Winchester  boy," 
and  Winchester  people  regarded  him  with  fraternal  love  and 
admiration.  Scott  County,  united  with  Morgan,  sent  up  two 
members\)f  the  Legislature  pledged  to  vote  for  the  re-election 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
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THE  FBBKFOET   '   TREiSOS." 

During  1850,  1857,  and  1858  the  Deraocratio  papers  of  Illi- 
nois nncl  the  Northwest,  and  Democratic  speakera,  iocUidiDg 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  explaioing  aud  defending  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  had  been  accastomed  to  quote  arguments  of  southern 
BtatL'smen  to  show  that  neoeesarlly,  in  all  communities,  the 
local  iuRlttutions  must  be  sustained  by  the  prevailing  public 
Bcutimeiit,  Of  it  was  ubcIcsb  to  endeavor  to  maintain  them. 
Tliey  hail  used  tliis  argument  to  provo  that  no  matter  what 
proliibitions  Congress  might  enact  against  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, if  the  people  desired  to  have  slaves  they  wonld  have 
tliym  ;  and  local  courts  and  laws  would  lean  toward  and  pro- 
tect the  wishes  aild  desires  of  the  people.  So,  on  the  other 
hiind,  if  slavery  was  not  desired,  it  wouid  be  as  effectually  ei- 
chtdcd  by  an  adverse  public  sentiment  as  it  could  bo  by  posi- 
tive law.  Upon  this  point  they  quoted  as  the  views  of  a  gen- 
tleman deservedly  higli  ia  the  estimation  of  tbe  people  of  the 
Soiilh,  ,ind  particularly  of  his  own  state,  the  following  remarks 
of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  made  in  1856,  in 
reference  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and 
these  \iews  were  constantly  presented  to  the  people  from  the 
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tioD,  and  then  it  is  as  well  ezdaded  as  if  the  power  was  ixiTested  in  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  and  exerdsed  by  them  to  prohibit  it.  Now  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  is  the  practical  importance  to  result  from  the  agitation  and  dis- 
cossion  of  this  question  as  to  whether  squatter  sovereignty  does  or  does  not 
exist  ?    Practically,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment' ' 

In  June,  1857,  Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  invitation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  of 
other  visitors  at  Springfield,  delivered  a  speech  at  the  State 
House  upon  the  subject  of  Kansas  and  Utah  aifairs,  and  upon 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  This  speech  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  the  most  thorough  and  complete  vindication  of  the 
policy  and  principles  ot  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  topics 
embraced  in  it  that  he  had  ever  made.  The  speech  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  was  produced  in  most  of  the  leading  papers  in 
the  slaveholding  states  as  the  view  of  a  high-minded,  far-see- 
ing, and  national  statesman.  That  speech  has  oflen  beea  re-* 
ferred  to  by  his  enemies,  even  afler  the  Lecompton  difficulty 
had  occurred,  as  a  speech  embracing  the  best  and  clearest 
views  of  constitutional  law  and  of  sound  statesmanship.  In 
that  Springfield  speech  of  June  12,  1857,  a  speech  which  has 
been  held  up  as  a  model  one,  as  containing  nothing  but  sound 
Democratic  doctrine,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  explaining  what  had 
been  decided  by  the  .Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
used  the  following  clear  and  emphatic  language.  That  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided — 

"  2d.  That  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Act,  was  unconstitutional  and  void  before  it  was  repealed 
by  the  Nebraska  Act,  and  consequently  did  not  and  could  not  have  the  legal 
effect  of  extinguishing  a  master's  right  to  a  slave  in  that  territory. 

"  Wliile  the  right  continues  in  fuU  force  under  the  guarantee  of  the  CJon- 
stitution,  and  can  not  be  divested  or  alienated  by  an  act  of  Ck>ngress,  it  ne- 
cessarily remains  a  barren  and  worthless  right  unless  sustained,  protected, 
and  eufbrccd  by  appropriate  police  regulations  and  local  legislation  present- 
ing adequate  remedies  for  its  violation.  These  regulations  and  remedies  must 
necessarily  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  tliey  can  only  bo  prescribed  by  the  local  Legislature. 

"  Hence  the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  and  self-government  is 
sustained  and  firmly  established  by  the  authority  of  this  decision."  . 

In  his  Bloomington  speech,  July  16th,  1868,  he  thus  re- 
peated the  declaration  of  the  same  doctrine  : 

"I  tell  you,  my  friends,  it  is  impossible,  under  our  institutions,  to  force 
.davery  on  an  unwilling  people.  If  this  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in- 
serted in  the  Nebraska  Bill  be  fitirly  carried  out,  by  lettmg  the  people  decide 
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tbo  uurricDiily  icgislaCioD  or  an  nnfi-iciidlf  people.  I  core  not  how  the  Drod 
ScciLt  d«:iaion  may  bave  settlodtbe  abstract  qoefltioa  so  foi  us  tbe  pradical 
result  is  conceraaj ;  far,  W  uie  the  language  of  an  ominent  southern  Bonalor 
on  tlvis  very  quoation  ; 

"  '  I  do  not  parQ  a  Ilg  which  way  the  deciaon  ahall  bo,  Tor  it  la  of  do  par- 
ticular  conBi^upnae ;  Btavery  can  Dot  exist  a  day  or  an  liour  in  any  tenitoiy 
or  state  unlcis  it  haa  affirmatiTe  laws  Euatainiug  and  supporting  it,  furciishiag 
police  rp)^l:itJ»[i3  u.tid  romedica,  and  an  omiasicm  to  furniati  them  woald  be  al 
fjtol  OS  a.  cijuititulioaa}  pruiiibidou.  Without  sfflnDative  legislation  ia  ita 
favor,  sJuvi-irj'  uould  not  B»st  any  longer  tlinn  a  new-bora  inJant  could  BUrrira 
under  thu  licat  of  tliB  sod  od  a  barren  rock  without  protectdoo.  It  would 
wilt  and  did  for  the  want  of  Bupport' 

'*  Heuoe,  if  llie  people  of  a  territory  want  ulavcry,  thoy  will  cnoouraga  il 
by  passing  nffirnialory  law^  and  the  necesaaiy  police  regulations,  pBtrol  lawi, 
and  slave  code ;  if  they  do  not  want  it  tb(>f  will  withhold  tlwt  IfigiilMkai, 
and  by  withholding  ii  slarery  ia  aa  dcnd  aa  if  it  was  prohiMted  bjr  a  ooosti- 
tutional  prohibition — (cheera) — especially  ilj  in  addition,  thdr  logis]*Uoi>  is 
unfriendly,  as  it  would  be  if  they  wore  opposed  to  It.  They  could  pass  »ndi 
local  laws  anil  polico  regulations  aa  noMid  drive  slavery  out  Id  one  day,  or 
one  hour,  if  ILcy  were  opposed  to  it,  and  therefore,  so  far  oa  the  qiieatioa  of 
shivery  iu  the  terrltones  is  concerned,  so  lac  aa  the  principle  of  popular  sore- 
Teignty  ia  coneproed,  in  its  pracBcal  operation,  it  matt«ra  not  liow  tiie  Drod 
Scott  c3iao  may  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  temtoriea.  My  own  opinion 
on  that  law  point  ia  well  known.  It  is  showD  by  my  votos  and  gpeeties  in 
Congreaa.  But,  be  it  as  it  may,  the  question  was  ao  abstract  qnestioD,  invil' 
ing  no  practical  reaulla,  and  wbotbor  alatcry  aholl  exist  or  shall  Dot  eiisl  in 
any  stato  or  territory  will  depend  upon  whether  the  pcoplo  aro  for  it  or 
against  it,  and  whichever  way  they  shall  decide  it  in  any  territory  or  in  any 
slate  will  be  entirely  satisfbcloiy  to  me.     (Choors.)" 
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out  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  that  party  to  hear  and  see 
Douglas.  His  thrilling  tones,  his  manly  defiance  towards  the 
enemies  of  the  party,  assured  his  friends,  if  any  assurance  was 
wanting,  that  he  was  the  same  unconquered  and  xmconquerable 
Democrat  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  proved  to 
be.  Douglas  opened  the  discussion  and  spoke  one  hour; 
Lincoln  followed,  his  time  being  limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
yet  he  yielded  thirteen  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  his 
time.  The  speeches  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoon  were 
published  in  the  Chicago  Times^  and  Press  and  Tribune^  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  effect 
of  tbem  was  most  damaging  to  Lincoln.  It  was,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary  to  concoct  some  plan  to  break  off  the  Dem- 
ocracy from  Douglas,  by  placing  the  latter  in  the  position  of  a 
preacher  of  political  heresy.  The  next  joint  meeting  was  to 
be  at  Freeport,  on  Friday,  the  27th,  and  during  the  interval 
a  meeting  of  the  Danite  and  Republican  Jeaders  was  held  at 
Chicago  to  prepare  some  trap  for  Douglas. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Orr,  and  the  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Buchanan's  inaugural,  were  taken  by  the  Danite 
and  Republican  leaders  as  the  basis  of  a  question  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Freeport.  If  he  answered  nega- 
tively, the  answer  was  to  be  used  by  the  allies  as  a  repudiation 
of  iLo  principles  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  as  in  direct  variance 
with  the  established  doctrine  of  the  party  as  declared  by 
himself  and  by  all  others ;  and  as  more  pro-slavery  than  even 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  asked  for.  If  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  he  was  to  be  denounced  as -a  preacher  of 
a  political  heresy,  according  to  the  Republican  interpretation 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The  questions  were,  therefore, 
prepared,  and  when  the  parties  met  at  Freeport,  on  the 
27th,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  the  opening,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  paper  containing  four  questions,  all  (so  he  said)  that  he  had 
had  time  to  prepare  for  the  occasion.  Those  questions  were 
as  follows : 

• 

"1.  If  tho  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  moans  entirolj  unobjectionable  in  all 
other  respects,  adopt  a  state  Constitution,  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union 
under  it,  before  they  liave  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  English  bill,  to  wit:  ninety-three  thousand,  will  you  vote  to  admit 
them? 

"  2.    Can  the  people  of  the  United  States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way 
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against  the  wiste'a  of  any  raten  of  the  DnJted  Stal^  eidoda  alavray  from 
llioLr  limiH  prior  ta  IIjb  formation  of  a  Blnte  Constitution  1 

":!.  If  ilieSuprcinp  Court  of  Ibe  United  Statea  iliaU  decide  tbat  states  on 
uot  excludo  sluvcry  from  their  limita,  aie  you  in  favor  of  aequieadog  ia 
adopting  and  fullowlug  snoh  decwioo  aa  a  rule  of  political  action  ? 

"  1.  Arc  jau  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  (errilorr  in  disregard  of  how 
liiicii  Bcquisition  may  atfoct  the  nation  on  the  slavery  quastioa  7 

Tlie  aeconil  question  was  one  involving  tlie  material  point 
upon  wliicli  tlie  confederates  proposed  to  luako  capital.  The 
olli(;r  questbus  really  amoanted  to  nothing,  and  were  present- 
ed,  with  osti'ich-like  sagacity,  under  an  impression  that  DoDglu 
would  not  pcrcL'ive  tlie  hidden  purpose.  In  his  flpeech  he  thus 
re]ilie<]  to  the  four  questions; 

"  Fir^  ha  ilcsirca  to  know,  If  tbe  people  of  EansBs  shall  form  s  Conatitn- 
tion  Ijy  mo.iriit  eiillrelj  proper  and  unobjectionable,  and  oak  odmissioa  ioto 
the  nuion  n?  a  sL-ito  before  tboj  liavo  tlio  requisite  popnlation  fbr  a  member 
of  Congres?,  wliptlicr  I  will  vote  for  that  admission?  Well,  now,  I  regret 
eicecdingly  Ihiit  lio  did  not  answer  tliat  interrogatory  himself  before  he  pot 
it  to  nic,  in  oriipr  that  WP  might  understand,  and  not  be  left  to  infer,  on  whidl 
Bide  lie  19,  &tr.  Trumbull,  during  the  lost  seesion  of  Congress  voted  from  1b» 
begluning  to  the  end  againat  the  admiaaion  of  Oregon,  although  a  Iree  uat^ 
beeause  sbc  had  not  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress  iii. 
Trumbull  would  not  consent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  let  a  state,  free  at 
Blnvc.  came  iulo  the  Onion  until  it  had  the  requisite  popnUtion.  As  Ur. 
Trumhull  is  in  the  &a\i  fighting  for  Mr.  Lmcoln,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Linculn  ansH^r  liia  own  question,  and  tell  me  whether  he  ia  figbtjng  Tmni- 
tillll  on  that  iRauc  or  not.     But  I  will  answer  hia  question,     la  reference  10 
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because  she  had  not  93,420  people,  although  her  population  was  larger  than 
that  of  KftTiftftfl,  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  both  Oregon  and 
Kansas  until  tbej  have  93,420  inhabitants.  I  would  like  Mr.  Lincoln  to  an- 
swer this  question.  I  would  like  him  to  take  his  own  medicine.  If  he  differs 
with  Mr.  Trumbull,  let  him  answer  his  argument  against  the  admission  of 
Oregon,  instead  of  poking  questions  at  me. 

"  The  next  question  propoimded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Is,  Can  the  people  of 
a  territory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
Constitution  ?  I  answer  emphatically,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer 
a  hundred  times  from  every  stump  in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people 
of  a  territory  can,  by  lawfal  means,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered 
that  question  over  and  over  again.  Ho  heard  me  argue  the  Nebraska  Bill 
on  that  principle  all  over  the  state  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  1856,  and  he  has 
no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  position  on  that  question. 
It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supremo  Court  may  heroafler  decide  as  to  the 
abstract  question  whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under 
the  Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude 
it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery  can  not  exist  a  day  or  an  hour 
anywhere  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those  police 
regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the  local  Legislature,  and  if  the  peo* 
pie  are  opposed  to  slavery  they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who 
will,  by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into 
their  midst  I^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor 
its  extension.  Hence,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  on  that  abstract  question,  stiU  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave 
territory  or  a  free  territory  is  perfect  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  BilL 
I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point 

*'  In  this  connection  I  will  notice  the  charge  which  he  has  introduced  In 
relation  to  Mr.  Chase's  amendment  I  thought  that  I  bad  chased  that  amend- 
ment out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  brain  at  Ottawa ;  but  it  seems  that  it  still  haunts 
his  imagination,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied.  I  had  supposed  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  press  that  question  further.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  has  occupied  his  time  and  amused  you  by  telling 
you  about  parliamentary  proceedings.  He  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  try  to  palm  off  his  miserable  impositions  upon  this  inteUigent  audience. 
The  Nebraska  Bill  provided  that  the  legislative  power,  and  authority  of  the 
said  territory,  should  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent 
with  the  organic  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not 
make  any  exception  as  to  slavery,  but  gave  all  the  power  that  it  was  possible 
for  Congress  to  give,  witliout  violating  the  Constitution,  to  ^e  territorial 
Legislature,  with  no  exception  or  Umitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  alL 
The  language  of  that  bill  which  I  have  quoted  gave  the  full  power  and  the 
fall  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  affirmatively  and  neo:atively,  to 
introduce  it  or  exclude  it  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  permit  What  more  could  Mr.  Chase  give  by  his  amendment? 
Nothing.  He  offered  his  amendment  for  the  identical  purpose  for  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  using  it,  to  enable  demagogues  in  the  country  to  try  and  deceive 
the  people.  His  amendment  was  to  this  effect  It  provided  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavery ;  and  General  Cass  sug^ 
gested,  '  Why  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well  as  exclude  ?'  The 
answer  was,  they  have  the  power  already  in  the  bill  to  do  both.  Chase  was 
afraid  his  amendment  would  be  adopted  if  he  put  the  alternative  proposition 
and  so  make  it  fair  both  wa3r8,  but  would  not  yield.  He  offered  it  for  the 
purpoee  of  having  it  rejected.    He  offered  it,  as  he  has  himself  avowed  over 
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and  over  again,  simply  to  make  capital  out  of  it  for  tbe  Btump.  Hb  expeoted 
that  it  would  be  capital  for  small  politicians  in  the  country,  and  tlmt  they 
WDiLtd  makD  an  cQbrt  to  deceive  the  peoplo  witli  it,  and  he  mu  Dgl  mia- 
taken,  for  Lincoln  is  carrying  oat  the  plan  ndmiTBbly.  Lincoln  kotnra  thai 
tlie  Nebraska  Bill,  witbout  Cboao's  amondmeot,  gave  all  tlio  powei  which 
tbe  Coiiallmiloii  wojM  permit.  Coulil  Congread  confer  any  more!  Could 
Congress  go  beyond  the  Conatitutton  of  tbe  country  ?  We  gore  nil,  a  flill 
grant,  willi  no  exception  in  regard  to  HlBvory  one  way  or  the  other.  Wo 
lul^  iliat  qucBtloQ  as  we  left  all  others,  to  be  decided  by  (he  people  tor  them- 
si'lvca,  just  lis  llioy  pleased.  I  will  not  occapy  my  time  on  this  question.  I 
liiivL-  iirijuocl  it  li'furp  all  over  lUioois.  I  have  arg-uod  it  in  this  benntiriil 
fjlj-  of  f'rpoport;  I  have  argued  it  in  tbe  North,  the  South,  Iho  Bast,  and 
tbp  W>s(,  nviiwliig  lbs  same  seotimeuts  Dud  Iho  same  principles.  I  bive 
■        'B  up  here  for  fear  I  would  bo  trotted 
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on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  is.  If  tbe  Supreme  Court 
cl'  tliu  Uriilt'il  i^t.-itcs  shall  dedda  that  a  state  of  this  Dnion  can  not  exc!ad« 
flBvury  Imiii  ita  onn  limits,  will  1  submit  to  it!  1  am  amazed  that  Lincoln 
aboulil  ask  such  a  question.  ('  A  Ecbaol-boy  knows  better.')  Tea,  a  school' 
boy  dac£  know  bctu-r.  Mr.  Ijncoln'a  object  ia  lo  cast  an  impntatioQ  iipoa 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  knows  that  there  never  was  but  one  man  in  Amer- 
ica, claiming  any  degree  of  intelligence  or  decency,  who  ever  for  a  moDWBt 
pretended  such  a  thing.  It  U  true  that  the  Washingtan  Union,  in  an  irtida 
Iiiibli^'lu'd  un  the  I  Tib  of  lost  Navember,  did  put  forth  that  doctrine,  and  I 
(Il'uouiu'plI  the  ankle  on  the  floor  of  the  Seoalo  in  a  spoceh  which  Ur.  lin- 
culu  now  ]irtnijTiiln  was  against  the  President.  Tho  Pnion  had  claimed  Uiit 
iihivery  iiuil  u  ri^jht  to  go  into  tbe  froo  etute?,  and  that  any  proviaion  in  the 
(Hon^lituliou  or  lana  of  tbe  free  states  to  Ihe  cODtrary  were  null  and  void  I 
ileuouiiL'eil  it  in  tho  Senate,  as  1  said  before,  aud  1  was  the  firat  man  who 
did.  Lincoln's  fjiuuds,  Trumbull,  and  Seward,  and  liale,  and  Wilson,  sad 
the  whole  liluck  Republican  side  of  tlio  Ijcnato  were  silent.     They  left  it  to 
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without  answering  it,  asks  me  whether  I  am  in  &yor  of  acquiring  territory 
without  regard  to  how  it  may  affect  the  Union  on  the  slavery  question.  I 
answer  that  whenever  it  becomes  necessaiy,  in  our  growth  and  progress,  to 
acquire  more  territory,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  without  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  when  we  have  acquired  it,  I  will  leave  the  people  free 
to  do  as  they  please,  either  to  make  it  slave  or  free  territory,  as  they  prefer. 

This  was  the  origin  and  history  of  the  famous  questions  pnt 
to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Freeport,  and  of  his  reply.  The  answers 
were  not  exactly  what  the  allies  desired.  They  would  have 
preferred  that  he  should  repudiate  popular  sovereignty,  be- 
cause they  had  southern  authority  and  his  own  entire  record  to 
produce  against  him.  The  fidelity  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  his  own 
and  ofl-rcpcated  doctrines — to  the  declines  he  had  proclaimed 
in  every  county  in  the  state  during  1856,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  allies  as  unpardonable.  The  scheme  to  entrap  him  had  failed. 
His  reply  to  Lincoln  had  a  startling  effect  upon  that  gentle- 
man. Douglas  had  refused  to  bid  for  the  Danite  vote  by  re- 
pudiating his  own  principles.  Lincoln's  half-hour  rejoinder 
was  a  failure.  He  had  expected  a  different  answer,  and  had 
evidently  intended  in  that  half  hour  to  expose  Douglas'  aban- 
donment of  popular  sovereignty,  and  perhaps  to  quote  upon 
him  Mr.  Obb's  speech,  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  Democratic  authorities. 

Immediately  the  Republican  papers  of  the  state  took  up  the 
matter :  they  were  shocked  that  Democrats  could  support  a 
man  who  did  not  believe  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  a 
purely  prd-slavery  measure  I  They  read  X>ougla8  out  of  the 
Democratic  party  I 

The  Washington  Union  took  up  the  Republican  cry,  that 
Douglas  had  betrayed  the  Democratic  party  at  Freepoi*t,  and 
the  cry  was  continued  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until,  some  time 
in  the  dog-days  of  1859,  it  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  very 
feeble  echoes,  somewhere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  Grass 
Valley,  California. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1859,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply  to  a 
speech  made  by  the  Honorable  A.  G.  Bro>vn,  of  Mississippi,  re- 
peated the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his  speeches  in  Illinois 
during  1856,  7,  and  8,  and  in  Congress  from  the  time  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  That  speech  has  been 
widely  circulated.  Attached  to  the  pamphlet  edition  is  an 
oppendixy  making  twenty-two  pages  of  printed  matter,  in 
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which  nre  groiipei]  extracts  from  reports  made  by  himself  and 
fi'om  speccliea  iiiado  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  Louis  Cass,  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Hon.  Howeil  Cobb,  Hon, 
.Tolin  C.  Breckinridge,  Hon.  J.  L.  Orr,  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Ik'njamin,  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason,  Hon.  J.  A.  Bayard, 
II.)Ti.  G.  E.  Badger,  Hon.  John  Puttit,  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler,  Hon. 
li.  il.  T.  Hiniloi-,  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  lion. 
A.  C.  Dodijie,  Hon.  T.  F.  Bowie,  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones,  Hon.  J.  N. 
EUioH,  Hon.  J.  S.  Caskie,  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  Hon.  W.  C.  Daw- 
son, Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  Hon.  Z.  Kid  well,  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulk- 
ner, Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Hon.  A.  G.  Talbott,  lion.  Moses 
Norris,  Hon.  J.  B.  Weller,  Hon.  W.  H.  English,  Hon.  M. 
Macdonald,  Hon.  J.  It.  Thomson,  Hon.  R.  Brodhead,  Hon.  W. 
Biijlei',  Hon.  L.  O'B.  Branch,  aiid  Hon.  Harry  Hibbard ;  also  from 
the  Cindnnnti  platform,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan  accept- 
ing the  nomination — all  showing  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Act  by  these  gentlcmeti  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  and  subsequently  to  its  going  into  effect. 
That  speech  and  appendix  present  a  compendium  of  authority 
upon  tlie  inoper  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  language 
of  the  att.  Mr.  Douglas  demonstrates  in  that  speech  that  the 
"  unsound  doctrines"  of  his  Froeport  address  were  not  new, 
but  were  of  very  ancient  (late,  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
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fore  the  people  the  famous  declaration  of  the  Washington 
Union  : 

ft 

*'  Upon  tho  issue  of  Douglas  or  lincoln,  Lincoln  or  Douglas,  we  confess  to 
a  serene  indifference." 

Chase,  of  Ohio,  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  Blair,  of  Missouri,  H.  F. 
Douglas  (negro),  and  other  Republican  orators,  were  in  Illi- 
nois urging  their  friends  to  "  kill  Douglas"  Apw,  or  he  would 
bo  President  in  1 860. 

The  Danites  were  also  busy.  They  had  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  all  the  districts.  They  talked  of  Judge  Breese  and 
Judge  Skinner  for  the  Senate.  They  had  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  in  every  district,  except  those  which  were  over- 
whelmingly Democratic,  and  in  these  districts  they  united 
with  the  Republicans.  In  the  close  districts  they  were  par- 
ticularly active,  and,  to  their  own  eternal  shame,  succeeded  in 
electing  four  Republicans  to  the  Legislature,  where  by  a 
united  vote  Democrats  could  have  been  chosen.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  ^say,  that  the  major  portion  of  these  men  have 
since  regretted  their  conduct,  and  are  now  warm  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  organization. 

The  Washington  Union  throughout  all  this  season  continued 
its  wholesale  denunciation  of  Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  3d  of 
September  it  charged  Douglas  with  degrading  the  office  of 
senator  by  addressing  the  people  of  his  own  state  in  defense 
of  his  own  official  conduct,  and  in  opposition  to  Republicanism. 
The  Danites  at  an  early  day  announced  a  '^  tremendous  mass 
meeting,"  to  come  off  at  the  state  capital  on  September  7th  ; 
and  handbills,  printed  in  a  variety  of  colors,  announced  that  the 
"  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  would  address  the  meeting,"  and  denounce  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois.  The  ma6s  meeting  came  off,  but  beyond  a  few 
hundred  office-holders  and  expectants,  no  one  attended,  not 
even  to  hear  Mr.  Breckinridge  upon  that  subject.  Tho  use 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  name  by  these  disorganizers  was  wholly 
unauthorized.  In  October  following  he  timidly  published  a 
letter  declaring  his  earnest  hope  that  the  Democracy  of  Illinois 
would  sustain  their  regular  nominees,  including  Mr.  Doug- 
las. This  letter  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
and  stirring  one  from  Governor  Wise,  were  both  written  and 
published  long  after  the  Freeport  speech,  the  doctrines  of 
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which  have  been  ropreeeDted  since  tliea  as  ajuBtlficfttionfbr  ao 
iiniQaoly  ami  vindictivo  assault  upon  Mr.  Douglas.  All  honor 
aud  credit  to  the  illustrious  Virginian  who,  rising  above  the 
pi;tty  iii^tigatioua  of  rivalry,  had  the  courage  and  independence 
to  (leelirc  th;it  lie  did  Dot  desire  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and 
did  desiru  tlio  election  of  Douglas,  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
llliuois  Dtiaoci-acy.  The  Hon.  James  B,  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
alflo  aeut  to  liis  "Democratic  brethren  of  Illinois  words  of  ap- 
proval aud  of  encouragement.  The  Hon,  A,  H,  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  summer,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Daaites  to  use  his  name  in  approval  of  their 
jjroceedinge.  This,  however,  was  unjust  to  that  gentleman: 
he  never,  by  word  or  deed,  approved  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates. 

The  labors  of  the  campaign  were  escessive.  The  weather 
up  to  the  tenth  of  October  was  oppressively  warm.  Tiie  roost 
of  Judge  Douglas'  appointments  after  that  date  were  in  north- 
ern llliuois.  Then  the  weather  changed;  a  cold  blustering 
wind,  often  accompanied  with  rain,  continued  until  the  close. 
At  Gciieseo  and  Rock  Island,  where  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  preceding  the  election,  it  rained  hard  all 
day,  yet  ho  was  listened  to  by  thousands,  many  of  whom  hsd 
•  hiiTidrt'ds  of  miles-  to  liear  him.     On  Saturday  nighl. 
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It  only  remains  to  add  the  result  of  the  election : 

Upon  the  state  ticket  the  vote  was — 

Fondey,  Democrat...* 121,609 

French         "        122,413 

Average  democratio  vote 122,011 

Dougherty,  Danite. 6,071 

Total  democratic  vote. 127,082 

Miller,  Republican 126,430 

Bateman      '*         124,656 

Average  republican  vote 124,993 

Democratic  majority  in  the  state 2,089 

The  Danite  organs  in  the  state,  after  the  election,  apologized 
and  accounted  for  the  smallness  of  their  vote,  bj  saying  that 
the  great  bulk  of  their  party,  foiling  to  see  any  other  mode  of 
**  killing  Douglas,"  had  voted  the  Republican  ticket  direct. 

The  Legislature,  including  those  holding  over,  stood  thus : 

Senate.  (House.  TotalA. 

Democrats 14 40 64 

Republicans. 11 36 46 

Danites. 00 00 00 

Democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot  8. 

This  was  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  politi- 
cal contests  ever  had  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
glorious  personal  as  well  as  political  triumph  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Douglas.  It  demonstrated  the  un purchasable  integrity  of 
the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  It  showed  that  they  were  without 
fear,  and  were  above  price.  It  showed  also,  and  the  fact  was 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  that  no 
Federal  authority  can  be  successfully  exercised  to  defeat  the 
will  and  power  of  a  free  people. 

The  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  end  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  in  November.  It  was  at  once  noised 
about  that  among  the  Democratic  senators  holding  over,  were 
some  who  were  under  no  obligation  to  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  who  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the  administration.  The 
Legislature  did  not  meet  until  January.  The  rumours  con- 
cerning the  fidelity  of  certain  state  senators  were  taken  up 
and  vouched  for  by  Republican  newspapers,  and  possibly  found 
believers  elsewhere.  One  federal  officer  in  Illinois  boasted 
that  he  held  blank  commissions  to  important  federal  offices,  in 
which  he  was  authorized  to  insert  the  names  of  such  Demo- 
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luuL'Ling  01  ine  licgtslamre,  a  p( 
state,  who  had  boon  prommfnl  as 
porter  of  the  Danites,  found  occa 
Illinois  represented  in  the  state  Sen 
of  the  best  add  honestest  Bem^ci 
tingoished  stranger  stopped  at  a  toy 
residence  and  inquired  particularly 
happened  to  be  away  from  home 
returned  the  landlord  told  him  of  t 
inent  statesman"  from  another  sb 
inquiries  after  Captain  Coffee's  healt 
pbatic  as  its  purport  was  unmistaki 
oalla  here  on  his  way  back,  yoa  tell 
Democrat,  and  if  he  dare  to  ask  m< 
be  may  be  sure  that  either  he  or  I 
man  that  ever  saw  the  state  of  I 
fidelity  was  never  doubted  by  any  I 
mination  to  vote  for  Doaglas  was 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  ha 
dnce  to  hear  any  additional  particu 
fee's  health,  wliich  it  is  hoped  mayn 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

According  to  custom  the  Qemocn 
latorg  met  in  caucus  the  night 
Dooelsa  was  nominated  hv  ni>r>1flniai 
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CHAPTER  ymi. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIBS. 

Mb.  Douglas  was  first  married  on  the  7th  of  April,  1847,  in 
Rockingham  county,  North  Carolina,  to  Miss  Martha  Denny 
Martin,  only  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Martin,  of  that  coanty. 
With  his  bride  he  returned  to  the  State*  of  Illinois,  whose 
senator  he  had  become  but  a  month  previously.  Everywhere 
during  his  tour  he  was  greeted  with  affection  by  his  constitu- 
ents, with  all  the  attention  that  friendship  could  suggest,  and 
all  the  respect  which  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  his  ac- 
complished bride  could  not  fail  to  inspire.  Her  gentleness, 
and  her  strong  native  good  judgment  were  of  great  service  to 
him  in  many  a  season  of  perplexing  and  troublesome  excite- 
ment. She  made  home  an  abiding  place  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility, where  all  the  associations  were  of  a  refined  and  Chris- 
tian character.  In  extending  hospitality  to  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  her  husband's  mansion,  she  was  judicious  and 
yet  munificent.  She  won  the  respect  of  all  his  friends,  and 
divided  with  him  their  unbounded  admiration.  Afler  a  happy 
life  of  nearly  six  years  with  a  husband  whose  interest  was 
the  object  of  her  wordly  life,  she  died  at  his  residence  in 
Washington  City,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1853,  leaving  three 
children,  two  boys,  and  one  girl,  the  latter  an  infant,  who  sur- 
vived its  mother  but  a  few  months.  The  two  boys  are  now 
bright,  active,  intelligent  youths,  and  reside  with  their  father. 

In  November,  1866,  Mr.  Douglas  was  married  at  Washing- 
ton City  to  Miss  Adelb  Cutts,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Hon.  James  Madison  Cutts,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city. 

DOUGLAS'   plantation  AND  SLAVES. 

In  speaking  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Judge  Douglas,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  and  dispose  of  a  matter 
which  on  frequent  occauons  has  served  his  political  and  per- 
sonal enemies  with  a  pretext  for  the  most  unscrupulous  abuse. 
That  matter  is  his  '^  ownership  of  slaves." 

In  1847,  on  the  day  after  his  marriage,  Colonel  Martin 
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placed  in  Mr.  Douglas'  hands  a  sealed  package  of  papers. 
Upon  an  examination  of  these  papers  Mr.  Douglas  foand 
among  them  a  deed  of  certain  plantations,  including  the  ser- 
vants upon  them,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  deed 
vested  the  title  to  both  land  and  servants  in  him  absolutely. 
He  at  once,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  sought  Colonel 
Martin  and  returned  him  the  deed,  stating  that  while  he  was 
no  abolitionist,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  them  in  their  wild 
schemes  and  ultra  views  respecting  slavery,  yet  he  was  a 
northern  man  by  birth,  education  and  residence,  and  was  to> 
tally  ignorant  of  that  description  of  property,  and  as  ignorant 
of  the  manner  and  rules  by  which  it  should  be  governed,  and 
was  therefore  wholly  incompetent  to  take  charge  of  it  and  per- 
form his  duty  towards  it  properly,  particularly  at  a  distance  oi 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  where  he  resided,  and  where  he 
should  continue  to  reside  at  all  times  with  the  people  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much.  He  said  that  he  preferred  Colonel  Martin 
should  retain  the  property,  at  least  during  his  lifetime,  and  if 
in  the  meantime  no  disposition  was  made  of  it,  he  could  then 
by  will  leave  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  desired 
it  disposed  of. 

Colonel  Martin  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1848,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  he  provided  for  the  disposal  of  his  entire  estate. 
In  this  will  he  recited  the  fact  that  he  had  a  year  previously 
offered  the  plantations  in  Mississippi,  with  the  slaves  upon  them, 
to  his  son-in-law,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  \vho  had  declined  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  then  declared  substantially,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  his  dauorhter,  Martha  D.  Doucrlas,  leavin<y  sur- 
viving  children,  it  was  his  wish  and  desire  that  the  slaves  upon 
those  Mississippi  plantations  should  remain  and  continue  the 
property  of  those  children  ;  and  he  willed  this  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  negroes  would  be  better  off  and  better  eared 
for  as  slaves  in  the  family  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and 
raised  than  if  set  at  liberty  and  sent  to  the  free  states ;  but 
he  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  his  said  daughter  dying,  leav- 
ing no  surviving  children,  the  negroes  should  be  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  should  be  supported  there  one  year,  at 
the  expense  of  his  estate,  and  then  be  declared  free. 

This  is  the  entire  history  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dong 
las  became  "  the  owner  of  plantations  stocked  with  slaves;" 
and  of  the  manner  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  ownership  of 
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the  slaves  was  continaed  by  their  grandfather  to  the  children, 
after  Mr.  Douglas,  for  the  reasons  given,  had  declined  the  ab- 
solute gift  of  the  entire  property. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  and  just  toward  Mr.  Douglas 
that  this  matter  should  be  stated  clearly  and  distinctly.  At 
the  time  that  Col.  Martin  made  him  the  valuable  present,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  not  blessed  with  an  over  abundanpe  of  treasure. 
As  a  pecuniary  gift  this  was  of  great  value,  and  in  his  circum- 
stances would,  if  converted  into  money,  have  enabled  him,  by 
judicious  investments  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  pnncely  fortune.  The  gift  was 
clogged  with  no  conditions.  He  was  at  liberty  to  convert 
plantations  and  slaves  into  cash  at  any  moment.  How  many 
of  those  who  have  denounced  him  as  a  slaveholder,  as  being 
the  "  owner  of  human  beings,"  and  the  "  proprietor  of  human 
chattels,''  would  have  resisted  the  offer  that  he  declined,  is  a 
question  which  the  observer  of  the  general  hollowness  of  abo- 
lition pretensions  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering. 

A  senator  from  Ohio,  with  a  want  of  taste,  a  want  of  a  be- 
coming sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Douglas,  was  shameless  enough  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter into  a  debate  in  the  Senate.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Wade  on  that  occasion  elicited  the  following  feeling,  touch- 
ing, manly  reply  from  Mr.  Douglas : 

"Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  has 
invaded  the  circle  of  my  private  relations  in  search  of  materials 
for  the  impeachment  of  my  official  action.  He  has  alluded  to 
certain  southern  interests  which  he  insinuates  that  I  possess, 
and  remarked,  that  where  the  treasure  is  there  the  heart  is 
also.  So  long  as  the  statement  that  I  was  one  of  the  largest 
slaveholders  in  America  was  confined  to  the  abolition  news- 
papers and  stump  orators  I  treated  it  with  silent  contempt. 
I  would  gladly  do  so  on  this  occasion,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  reference  is  made  in  my  presence  by  a  senator  for  the 
purpose  of  imputing  to  me  a  mercenary  motive  for  my  official 
conduct.  Under  these  circumstances,  silence  on  my  part  in 
regard  to  the  fact  might  be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt 
in  reference  to  the  impeachment  of  motive.  I  therefore  say 
to  the  senator  that  ms  insinuation  b  false,  and  he  knows  it  to 
be  false,  if  he  has  ever  searched  the  records  or  has  any  reliable 
information  upon  the  subject.    I  am  not  the  owner  of  sl  «Ia?i^^ 
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and  never  have  been,  nor  have  I  ever  received  and  appropri- 
ated to  my  own  nse  one  dollar  earned  by  slave  labor.  It  U 
true  that  I  once  had  tendered  to  me,  under  ciroamBtaiices 
grateful  to  my  feelings,  a  plantation  with  a  large  namber  of 
slaves  upon  it,  which  I  declined  to  accept,  not  becaose  I  had 
any  sympathy  with  abolitionists  or  the  abolition  movement, 
but  for  the  reason  that,  lieing  a  northern  man  by  birth,  by 
education  and  residence,  and  intending  always  to  remain  such, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  know,  understand,  and  provide  for 
the  wants,  comforts  and  happioesa  of  those  people.  I  refused 
to  accept  them  because  I  was  unwilling  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties which  I  was  incapable  of  fulfilling.  This  fact  is  referred  to 
in  tho  will  of  my  father-in-law  ati  a  reason  for  leaving  the  plan- 
tation and  slaves  to  his  only  daughter,  (who  became  the  mother 
of  my  infant  children),  as  her  separate  and  excluuve  estate, 
with  the  request  that  if  she  departed  this  life  without  surviving 
children  the  slaves  should  be  emancipated  and  sent  to  Liberia 
at  the  expense  of  her  estate ;  but  in  the  event  she  should  leave 
surviving  children,  the  slaves  should  descend  to  them,  under 
the  belief,  expressed  in  the  will,  that  they  would  be  liap[uer 
and  better  o&'  with  the  descendants  of  the  family,  with  whom 
they  had  been  born  and  raised,  than  in  a  distant  land  where 
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amount  of  this  species  of  property  tendered  to  tbem,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  shall  perform  a  domestic  trust  with 
equal  fidelity  and  dbinterestedness,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
them  to  impute  mercenary  motives  to  me  in  the  performance 
of  ray  official  duties." 

The  ^*  ownership  of  slaves"  has  for  several  years  been  one 
of  the  favorite  themes  upon  which  the  lower  and  more  disre- 
putable class  of  the  opposition  have  loved  to  dilate  in  denounc- 
ing Douglas  to  sympathetic  audiences.  Men  of  respectability, 
even  among  the  abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  discourse  of  it. 
But  in  1858,  in  the  memorable  contest  to  which  a  proper  share 
of  this  book  is  devoted,  the  matter  was  revived  and  assumed 
a  new  and  more  intensified  color  by  men  who,  in  uniting  with 
the  abolitionists  to  accomplish  a  common  end,  felt  compelled 
to  riport  to  fabrications  which  no  honorable  Republican  would 
stoop  to  invent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Illinois  during  that  year  was 
visited  by  several  distinguished  men,  some  of  whom  had  such 
a  profound  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  South  that  they  sought 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  with  his  negro  equality  doctrines,  by 
the  defeat  of  Douglas.  In  the  list  of  statesmen  who  found, 
during  1858,  a  hitherto  unknown  salubriousness  in  the  air  of 
the  northwest,  was  the  Hon.  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  who 
being,  as  was  well  known,  or  at  least,  as  it  was  supposed,  a 
friend,  confident,  and  adviser  of  the  President  in  the  days  of 
the  Danite  rebellion,  attracted  by  his  venerable  appearance,  as 
well  ^  by  the  classic  purity  of  his  language  upon  the  subject 
of  Douglas*  reelection,  the  especial  regard  of  the  entire  Danite 
faction,  and  of  the  more  numerous  and  respectable  party,  the 
Bepublicans.  It  was  understood — ^and  when  we  say  under- 
stood we  mean  that  it  was  openly  declared  by  the  President's 
followers  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  the  main  instrument  by  which 
certain  changes  in  the  federal  offices  in  Illinois  had  been  made. 
Dr.  Daniel  B&ainabd,  surgeon  to  the  marine  hospital,  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  united  and  friendly  exertions  of  Fbangis 
J.  Gbund,  and  Senator  John  Slidell.  JPar  nohUe  fratrum  I 
Immediately  afler  Mr.  SlidelPs  final  leave  of  Chicago  it  was 
stated  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places  that  Senator 
Douglas  (then  absent  in  other  parts  of  the  state)  was  not  only 
a  slaveholder,  but  one  that  had  no  parallel  in  wickednesss,  even 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    We  will  not  repeat  the  stories  which 
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wero  upon  the  lipa  of  every  one,  becaaae  they  eTCiitli&lly  took 
shape,  and  appeared  in  a  public  and  formal  allegation.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  election  the  leading  Republican  paperin  Chi- 
cago charged  that  Mr.  Douglas  spent  id  riotous  Uving  an  iio- 
mcDso  annual  revenue,  derived  from  his  plantations  in  Miads- 
sippi ;  and  not  content  with  thus  profiting  b;^  his  property  in 
human  beings — Iiia  eqaals  in  all  human  attribntea — he  ne- 
glected them,  placed  them  under  cruel  and  tyrannical  maaterB, 
who  denied  to  the  poor  alavea  food  enough  to  keep  them  from 
Buffering,  and  clothing  enough  to  hide  their  nakedness.  Upon 
this  Btatoment  of  facts,  for  which  the  authority  of  a  distin- 
guished southern  senator  was  claimed,  the  paper  produced  a 
sensation  article,  which  was  estensively  copied  throughout  all 
Illinois  aud  the  northwest.  Mr.  Douglas  was  absent  from 
Chicago,  aud  did  not  see  the  charge  until  after  tho  elMtion. 
Both  Republican  and  administration  orators  made  the  inost 
of  the  horrid  condition  of  "Douglas' slaves;"  and  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Mr.  Douglas  had  intrusted  the  caro  and  man- 
agement of  his  children's  estate  was  held  up  to  tho  people  as  ft 
monster  of  wickedness,  and  as  a  demon  in  cruelty. 

TIio  writer  of  these  pages  heard  the  same  story  repeated  at 
a  RcpubHcan  convention  in  Chicago  in  September  or  October, 
1858,  by  one  of  the  persona  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
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statement.  Upon  the  streets  the  name  was  pablioly  men- 
tioned, but  it  had  not  been  given  np  by  the  Press  and  Tribune, 
At  last  it  was  charged  that  Dr.  Daniel  Bbainabd,  a  federal 
office-holder,  was  the  man. 

On  the   IQth  of  December  Mr.  Slidell  published  in  the 
Washington  Union  a  denial  of  having  ever  told  Dr.  Brainard 
or  any  one  else  such  a  story.    He  said : 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  either  that  Dr.  Bndnard  did  not  make  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  by  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  or  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  and  malicious  falsehood.  I  have  no  recoUectlDn 
of  ever  having  spoken  of  Mr.  Douglas'  slaves;  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
been  asked  if  he  had  any  property  of  that  description.  If  so,  I  could  only 
have  answered  that  they  were  employed  in  cotton-plantlng  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  were  in  possession  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  James  A.  McHat- 
ton,  than  whom  a  more  honorable  man  or  l)etter  master  cannot  be  found  in 
Louisiana." 

On  the  23d  of  December  Dr.  Brainard  addressed  a  note  to 
the  editors  of  the  Press  and  TrUmne^  denying  having  ever 
made  the  statements  imputed  to  him.  In  the  issue  of  that 
paper  of  December  24  the  editors  lifled  the  veil  and  exposed 
the  whole  fabrication.     That  paper  said : 

"We  have  on  two  occasions  promised  that,  when  called  upon  by  one  au- 
thorized to  ask  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  related  to  us,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  John  Slidell,  the  story  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Douglas'  slaves, 
we  would  give  it  to  the  publia  Mr.  Slidell  in  his  card  above  makes  no  de- 
mand of  the  kind ;  but  as  ho  denounces  as  a  falsehood  the  story  itself  we 
are  impelled  to  make  the  following  statement : 

"  In  July  last,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Slidell^s  visit  to  Chicago,  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  paper  was  informed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  in  a  conversation  invited  by  the  doctor 
himself  in  his  own  office,  that  Mr.  Douglas'  slaves  in  the  South  were  '  the 
subjects  of  inhuman  and  disgraceful  treatment — ^that  they  were  hired  out  to 
a  factor  at  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  each — that  he,  in  turn,  hired  them  out 
to  others  in  lots,  and  that  they  were  ill-fed,  over-worked,  and  in  every  way 
so  badly  treated  that  they  were  spoken  of  in  the  neighborhood  where  they 
are  held  as  a  disgrace  to  all  slaveholders  and  the  system  they  support'  The 
authority  given  for  these  alleged  facts,  by  Dr.  Brainard,  was  the  Hon.  John 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana. 

"  At  that  time,  Dr.  Brainard  suggested  that  the  case  as  stated  was  a  proper 
one  for  newspaper  comment ;  and  he  urged  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  be  de- 
nounced in  the  Press  and  Tribune  for  his  inhumanity.  Just  before  election, 
on  the  authority  above  stated,  we  did  comment  upon  Mr.  Douglas'  share  in 
this  matter  with  considerable  severity.  Out  of  the  article  in  which  he  was 
rebuked  this  controversy  has  grown. 

"  We  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  and  have  no 
doubt  now,  that  Dr.  Brainard  was  honest  and  truthful  in  his  relation.    We 
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bcliovo  liim  to  tio  n  gentleman,  at  least  the  eqoal  of  Jolm  Slidell  In  albUi^ 
oncl  vemcity.  If  wo  are  miBtoken  in  oai  recollection,  that  he  bad  the  psi> 
ticulaw  rccilcil  from  Mr.  Slidell  himseU;  he  will  no  doubt  inform  <a»  uid  Mr. 
Slidell  from  whom  he  had  them,  and  we  ehsU  then  be  oas  Btep  nearer  Qui 
author  of  a  t.ilc,  wlucb,  according  to  Ur.  Slidell's  lotuf  tcatimony,  it  &lse." 

On  December  2Stb  Brainard  pablisbed  another  letter,  ia 
vliicb  be  admittod  tbat  he  bad  bad  coDversatlons  witb  the 
editors  of  tbc  Kcpublican  paper  about  the  hardahipa,  etc,  of 
"Douglas'  Blavca,"  bat  denied  having  given  Mr.  Slidell  as  an 
authority.  There  the  matter  ended.  The  story  f^led  to  ao- 
compUsh  its  original  purpose,  viz.,  to  defeat  Douglas'  election. 
It  resulted  in  obtdning  Mr.  Slldell'a  testimony  that  the  slavcfl 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  "  than  whom  a  mors 
honorable  man  or  better  master  cannot  be  found  in  Louisiana." 
It  also  resulted  in  a  question  of  veracity  between  two  leaden 
of  Douglas'  active  opponents — the  Republican  editor,  and  Dr. 
Brainard,  a  federal  office-holder.  Upon  the  subject  there  never 
has  been  and  is  now  but  one  opinion  in  Chicago.  Hundreds 
Lad  heard  the  story  as  published  by  the  Kepublican  paper,  and 
until  Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  denial  no  one  had  ever  doabted 
that  he  had  authorized  it.  This  having  been  the  most  violent, 
will  posiiibly  be  the  last  paroxysm  of  abolition  regard  for  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  "  Douglas'  plantation  of  bnman 
cliatlels."     Tlio    total   fmhiro   of  llic    altoiiir.t.    to    injurn    Mr. 
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accomplished  faculty,  are  receiving  instmction.  The  comer- 
stone  of  the  TJniversitj  was  laid  with  appropriate  honors  on 
the  4th  of  Jaly,  1856,  and  the  ceremonies  were  attended  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

In  1856  Mr.  Douglas  disposed  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  western  limits  of  Chicago,  for  the  round  sum  of 
$100,000.  His  contributions  that  year  in  aid  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  particularly  to  aid  the  Democracy  in  carry- 
ing Pennsylvania,  were  liberal  in  the  extreme.  In  Illinois  he 
was  present  in  person ;  he  was  aided  by  Richardson,  Harris, 
McClernand,  Morris,  Marshall,  Shaw,  Smith,  Logan  and  a  host 
of  Democrats ;  and  though  Illinois,  unlike  Pennsylvania,  had 
no  candidate  on  the  national  ticket,  still  when  called  upon  by 
Douglas  and  his  friends,  gave  to  the  son  of  Pennsylvania  a  free, 
unbought,  and  generous  support — a  support  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  could  have  obtained — a  support  given  volunta- 
rily by  intelligent  freemen  to  the  candidates  of  their  party, 
pledged  to  sustain  the  cherished  principles  of  the  Democratic 
platform. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

YABIOUS  MATTERS. 


In  the  spring  of  1853  Mc  Douglas  visited  Europe,  and  spent 
several  months  in  personal  observation  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  various  systems  of  government.  He  stayed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  England,  and  though  he  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  being  presented  to  several  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
it  was  done  at  no  sacridce  of  personal  independence  or  yield- 
ing of  American  principle. 

THE  AMERICAN  COSTUME. 

He  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  was  not 
presented  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  cirpumstances  at- 
tending his  saccess  in  the  one  case,  and  his  failure  in  the  other, 
furnish  a  practical  lesson  or  the  respect  due  to  national  eti- 
quette. 

When  he  was  in  London  there  were  several  eminent  gentle- 
men of  the  United  States  there  at  the  same  time ;  these  as 
well  as  Mr.  Douglas  were  about  to  be  presented  to  her  majesty 


at  Uio  neit  reception.  Wben  tho  time  came,  there  came  also 
the  itiexoiable  requtremen),  that  tbe  AmericanB  must  put  off 
tliat  uuslume  and  dress  which  is  universal  at  home,  and  put  on 
anutlier  wliioh  is  etiiirely-discarded  in  their  own  counlry.  Mr. 
Duiiglas  ]iiotested,  as  did  also  his  counti^ioen,  but  the  require- 
mcnts  of  royal  etiquette  could  not  be  evaded.  The  allernative 
Mas  to  submit  tu  a  change  of  costume,  or  be  deuied  a  preaenta- 
liun  to  the  qneen.  Mr,  Douglas  accepted  the  latter,  and  his 
cumpaniona  put  on  the  dress  required  by  the  court;  they  were 
presented  and  he  was  not. 

Subsequently  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  two  weeks 
examined  persunally  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  capital, 
and  sought  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners,  laws  and 
government  of  that  city  and  of  the  empire.  He  had  not  made 
known  his  ollicial  position.  Aller  this  time  he  lefl  his  card  at 
the  residence  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  promptly  received  a 
oordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  tbat  minister's  palace.  The 
interview  was  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one;  the  political 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  were  disoiuaed  un- 
reservedly and  with  mutual  gratifiealion.  At  this,  or  a  subse- 
quent interview,  Mr,  Douglas  announced  his  intended  depart- 
ure from  the  city,  when  Count  Nosselrode  inqnired  if  he  did 
Hdt  de.-iie  a  prtsL'ntailon  to  tiic  emperor.     !;\Ii'.  Douglas  es- 
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the  Rassian  embassy  at  Washington.  The  emperor  was  at 
that  time  celebrating,  at  some  distance  from  St.  Petersburg,  a 
grand  Russian  national  festival,  and  was  reviewing  the  impe- 
rial army.  Accompanied  by  Baron  Stoeckle,  Mr.  Douglas 
proceeded  in  an  imperial  cariiage  and  under  an  imperiakesoort 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  where  he  left  the  carriage 
and  proceeded  on  horseback  towards  the  position  on  the  field 
occupied  by  the  emperor.  At  a  proper  distance  he  was  met 
by  officera  of  the  imperial  staff  and  conducted  to  the  emperor. 

He  was  the  only  American  present  at  that  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire ;  representatives 
from  all  quartet's  of  the  world  were  present  to  witness  one  of 
the  grandest  festivals  of  Russia,  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  household  and  of  all  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
of  the  empire,  and  yet  into  this  scene  of  royal  magnificence 
Mrw  Douglas  was  admitted  and  welcomed  with  a  frank  cor- 
diality by  the  emperor,  in  the  same  black  suit  of  cloth  in  which, 
just  before  his  departure,  he  had  visited  Franklin  Pierce. 

The  rule  asserted  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved by  Count  Nesselrode — the  veteran  diplomatist  and 
most  eminent  statesman  of  Europe — is  the  true  one.  Ameri- 
cans are  the  only  people  who  are  required  to  put  on  a  mas- 
querade dress  to  obtain  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  rule  that  persons  of  all  nationalities  may 
be  admitted  in  that  costume  in  which  they  would  be  received 
by  their  own  sovereign  is  observed  toward  all  persons  except 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are  excepted.  An  officer 
in  the  service  of  a  petty  prince  of  a  German  kingdom,  if  pre- 
sented, can  obtain  audience  in  the  same  suit  that  he  would  ap- 
pear in  before  his  prince,  but  an  American  will  be  excluded 
unless  he  puts  oii*  the  dress  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  puts  on  the 
tinseled  toggery  prescribed  by  authority. 

Against  this  unjust  discrimination  between  his  countrymen 
and  citizens  of  other  nations  Mr.  Douglas  protested,  and 
preferred  a  total  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  royalty  to  a 
submission  to  any  such  degrading  rule. 

Mr.  Douglas  visited  Sebastopol  and  all  the  scenes  shortly 
afler  made  historical  by  the  war  then  gathering  in  Europe.  He 
visited  all  the  principal  points  on  the  continent,  storing  his  mind 
with  practical  information   concerning  the  commerce,  law^^ 
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and  governments  of  the  countries  in  which  he  sojonmed,  in- 
formation which  has  »nco  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
His  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  his  conversations 
and  interviews  with  the  great  and  illustrious  men  whom  he 
met  dving  his  trip,  are  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive character.  No  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed  an  evening  with 
him,  when  he  discoursed  of  these  things,  has  ever  failed  in  ex- 
pressing the  delight  and  gratification  afforded  by  Mr.  Douglas' 
graphic  delineations  of  men,  and  his  charming  pictures  of  scenes 
and  events  in  Europe. 

MB.  DOUQLAS  AND  THE  PRESIDSNCT. 

In  1848  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Illinois  unw- 
miously  recommended  Mr.  Douglas  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Ho  was  then  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  by  his  abilities 
and  great  success  as  an  orator.  His  services  in  Ci^ngress,  clu^ 
ing  the  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  his  one 
year's  service  in  the  Senate,  had  recommended  him  mo3t 
strongly  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  a  man  possessing  more  of  the  natural  characteiistics  of 
Jacksonian  power  and  Democracy  than  any  other  statesman. 

Mr.  Douglas,  however,  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Goi- 
eral  Cass.  The  doctrines  declared  in  the  celebrated  Nichol- 
son letter  were  doctrines  of  pure  popular  sovereignty.  As  in 
1856,  so  in  1848,  he  preferred  infinitely  a  platform  embodying 
correct  principles  to  any  personal  honors  or  distinctions.  He 
and  his  friends  were  warm  supporters  of  General  Cass  for  the 
nomination. 

The  result  of  that  convention  is  well  known.  The  names 
of  Buchanan,  Woodbury,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Worth,  and  othen 
were  presented.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  in  force.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Cass  received  125  votes,  Mr.  Buchanan,  93,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  68,  and  the  other  votes,  making  up  the  aggregate 
of  253,  were  scattered.  Gen.  Cass  lacked  45  votes  of  having 
two-thirds,  and  two  votes  of  a  majority.  On  the  second  UI- 
lot  he  received  133,  being  a  majority,  but  still  less  than  two- 
thirds.  The  friends  of  other  candidates  then  SGein*r  that  tt€ 
distinguished  statesman  of  Michigan  was  the  choice  of  a  n* 
jority,  after  the  third  ballot,  yielded  to  what  was  the  expretfed 
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wishes  of  a  majority,  and  gave  him  on  the  4th  ballot  the 
required  two-thirds  vot^,  and  then  nominated  him  by  accla- 
mation. 

In  1852  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  again  recommended  Mr. 
Douglas  to  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  for  the  Presidency ; 
other  states  did  the  same.  The  Convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
and  having  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule  proceeded  to  a  ballot. 
The  following  ballotings  will  exhibit  the  state  of  the  vote  dur- 
ing the  protracted  contest. 

iflt 

CasB,         116 

BuchiumD,   93 87 

Douglas,      20 

Marcy,         27 

Butler,  2 

Houston,       3 

Pierce,  0 , 

On  the  next  ballot  Gen.  Pierce  received  283  votes,  and  was 
then  unanimously  nominated.  It  will  be  seen  that  until  the 
49th  ballot  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  had  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  Mr.  Marcy,  or  Mr.  Cass  ob- 
tained a  majority,  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates  would 
undoubtedly  have  yielded  their  individual  preferences,  and 
given  him  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 

In  1856  the  ever  memorable  Cincinnati  Convention  met  in 
June.  The  two*thirds  rule  was  again  adopted.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  been  recommended  by  the  conventions  of  several  states, 
but  as  this  was  the  first  National  Convention  of  the  Democra- 
cy mnce  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  he  was  more 
solicitous  for  the  adoption  of  a  platform  that  would  approve 
the  principles  of  that  measure  than  he  was  for  the  nomination. 
His  name,  however,  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  his 
friends.  There  were  but  four  names  before  the  Convention — 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Pierce,  Douglas,  and  Cass.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  was  296,  of  which  149  would  be  a  majority, 
and  198  two-thirds.  There  were  seventeen  ballotings.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  had  135,  Mr.  Pierce  122,  Mr. 
Douglas  33,  Mr.  Cass  6.  On  the  thirteenth  ballot,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan received  150  votes,  being  a  majority,  and  the  first  time 
that  a  majority  vote  had  been  obtained  by  any  one.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  at  Washington,  and  the  result  of  the  several  bal- 
lotings was  announced  in  that  city  as  soon  as  made.    The 
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Convention  iidjnurned  that  day  witbout  making  a  nonuDatiOD, 
and  when  it,  assembled  next  day,  llie  IGtL  ballot  was  taken 
wilhllic  following  result:  Bachanan  1Q8,  Douglas  12'2,  Caaa  6. 
Mr.  HuLihaimn  lacked  tbirty  of  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 
The  Convention  was  at  a  "dead  lock," 

The  eventful  scene  that  took  place  can  hardly  bo  described 
in  words.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  had  expressed  their 
choice ;  Imd  recorded  their  wish  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bnchanan.  It  was  true  the  two-thirda  rule  had  been  adopted, 
bnt  tlial  rnle  was  never  designed  or  intended  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  when  once  clearly  and  unmistakably  n»- 
cei'taiiied  and  declared.  The  vote  of  the  states  was  announced 
and  recorded.  The  choice  of  the  majority  was  declared,  and 
there  were  no  questions  asked  whether  that  majority  was 
made  up  of  delegates  from  Deraoci'alio  stales,  or  from  states 
hopelessly  in  the  power  of  the  opposition.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  vote  of  the  Democracy  of  the  nation,  a  vote  given  by  men 
in  non-Democratic  states  aa  well  as  in  Democratic  states,  with 
but  one  purpose  and  aim,  and  that  was  to  nominate  the  man 
who  in  llie  estimation  of  the  whole  Democracy  was  the  strong- 
est candidate  for  the  time.  Mr.  Buchanan's  168  votes  on  the 
sixteenth  ballot  were  given  for  him  aa  follows:  from  states 
that  Biibsequenlly  voted  for  hira  for  President,  8G  ;  from  statea 
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*  Here  W.  A.  Richardaon,  of  Illinois,  arose,  and  waving  his  hand,  there 
was  immediate  and  genend  silence.  In  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner 
that  gentleman  proceeded  to  address  the  Convention  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Oonvention :  Be- 
fore undertaking  to  advise  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  what  he  ought  to  do, 
I  consider  that  I  have  a  dutj  which  I  owe  to  my  constituents,  and  which, 
since  it  is  now  imposed  on  me,  I  feel  it  is  due  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
firiends  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  that  I  should  discharge.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  as  to  the  contest,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  not 
advance  his  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  common  cause,  or  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  by  continuing  him  in  this  contest.  I  will,  there- 
fore, state  that  I  have  a  dispatch  from  Judge  Douglas,  which  I  desire  may 
be  permitted  to  be  read,  and  I  shall  then  withdraw  his  name  from  before  the 
Convention.  I  desire  gentlemen,  after  that,  to  decide  on  what  course  they 
may  deem  it  proper  to  pursue.    (Tremendous  applause — profound  sensation.) 

**  The  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  chair  to  be  read,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  '  LETTER  OF  8.   A.   DOUOLAS  TO  W.   A.  BICBABDSON,   OF  ILLINOIS. 

"  'Washington,  June  4,  1856. 

« *  Dear  Sir  :  From  the  telegraphic  reports  in  the  newspapers^  I  fear  thai 
an  embittered  state  of  feeling  is  being  engendered  in  the  Convention,  which 
may  endanger  the  harmony  and  success  of  our  party.  I  wish  you  and  all 
my  friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  thousand  fold  more  anxiety  for  the 
triumph  of  our  principles  than  for  my  own  personal  elevation. 

'*  *  If  the  withdrawal  of  my  name  wiH  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  our  party 
or  the  success  of  our  cause,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  step. 
Especially  it  is  my  desire  that  the  action  of  the  Convention  will  embody  and 
express  the  wishes,  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Democacy  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  hence,  if  Mr.  Pierce  or  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  any  other  statesman  who 
is  ^thful  to  the  great  issue  involved  in  the  contest,  s?mU  receive  a  majority 
of  the  Convention^  i  earnestly  hope  that  all  my  friends  will  unite  in  insuring 
him  two-thirds,  and  then  in  making  his  nomination  unanimous.  Let  no  per- 
sonal considerations  disturb  the  harmony  or  endanger  the  triumph  of  our 
principles.  S.  A.  DOUGLAS. 

"  *  To  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Burnett  House,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.' 

"  The  reading  of  this  dispatch  was  interrupted  by  frequent  and  tremend- 
ous applause.  It  was  some  time  before  order  could  be  restored.  When  the 
Convention  had  subsided  into  something  hke  order,  the  president  announced 
that  they  would  proceed  with  the  seventeenth  ballot" 

On  the  next,  or  seventeenth  ballot,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nom- 
inated unanimously.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  once  con- 
ceding the  justice  of  the  suggestions  in  his  letter,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  having  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention ought  to  be  given  the  required  two-thirds. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1860,  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  the  call  of  the  National 
Convention  at  an  earlier  day  than  usual,  met  some  months  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  period,  to  appoint  delegates  to  Charles- 
ton.   The  Convention  was  large,  harmonious,  and  included 
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within  its  membora  the  veterans  wbo  Lad  done  Bervioe  in  the 
party  foi-  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  following  resolutions, 
reported  by  a  committee  of  which  the  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin  was 
chairman,  were  adopted  unanimously. 

WnEiiiiis,  TIio  DeniacratiD  party  aasemblod  in  national  MQTentioD  in 
June,  18;j>j,  by  lite  iinmiimQUB  voU)  of  aH  t)je  dalegateg  from  overj  Btatd  Ib 
tliLi  Union,  i!,iiojitL.>ci  a  ijlatrorm  of  priDciples,  ae  the  oa]y  autiioritatira  szpo- 
sitlon  of  Di'iiiucryiliu  dovtrineo,  whicli  roinatas  uaaJtoroit  and  analtarabla 
UDlU  tho  mei'iiii^  ur  the  Charleston  coavention. 

Am)  wqehear,  ^'a  have  g<x>d  reasons  fur  tbo  belief^  tlmt  if  we  depart 
rrom  the  doctrinca  of  that  plotforia  by  atteioptitig  to  forco  upon  the  party 
new  issues  nod  VMS,  the  Democracy  of  tlio  serarol  Btatos  laaj  oerer  be  abla 
to  agree  upon  another  plalform  of  principles  with  the  Bamn  uuBnimity. 

Ano  wilEttEis,  Tlie  Deioooralic  party  ia  tlie  only  political  organization 
which  can  miiialiiiii  in  iheir  purity  tbo  principloa  of  self-(^vemm«nt,  the 
lesorved  rlglita  of  tho  statoa,  and  tho  porpetuity  of  tho  Union  under  the 

Ami  wiiEitEAS,  Tlio  unity,  intogrily,  and  supremacy  of  tbo  Democratia 
party  depend  upon  ita  BtithfUl  adSeronce  to  those  fundaraenlal  principlea 
upon  which  we  Uaie  achieved  «•  many  glorioua  trimnphs,  and  to  which  we 
are  solemnly  nod  irrevocably  pledged.     Tlierefore, 

Jicsulve'l,  TImt  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  in  Htato  conveDtion  assembled, 
do  reassert  and  affirm  the  Cincinnati  platform,  in  tho  words,  spirit,  and 
menning  with  which  tho  same  was  adopted,  understood,  and  ratiSed  by  the 
people  io  ISSi;,  and  do  reject  aud  utterly  repudiate  ail  such  new  issues  and 
testa  as  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  or  a  coogrosBiooal  slave  code 
for  tlie  terriloriBB,  or  Ibe  doctrine  thai  slavery  ia  a  Ibderal  inatituCioD  deriving 
its  validity  in  the  several  states  and  territories  In  which  it  exists  from  the 
Gonstitulian  of  tlie  United  States,  instead  of  boing  a  mere  muulcip^  insli- 
tution,  oxistlnp  in  such  alal,es  and  t^irrit.'.'rii'S  "  under  the  laws  therjyif " 
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Sesoivedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Democracj  of  lUinoia;  Ur,  Bnohanan 
trolj  interpreted  the  Cincinnati  platibrm  in  his  letter  accepting  the  presiden- 
tial nomination,  when  he  said,  "  the  people  of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a 
state,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist 
within  their  limits." 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  paramount  judicial  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  hold 
it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  respect  and  obey  the  de- 
cision of  that  tribunal,  and  to  aid,  by  all  lawful  means,  in  canying  them 
into  faithful  execution. 

Resolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  repel,  with  just  indignation,  the 
injurious  and  unfounded  imputation  upon  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  contained  in  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
so-call^  Republicans  that,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  august  tribunal  de- 
cided against  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  decide  the  slaveiy 
question  for  themselves,  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
by  counsel  in  defense  of  their  rights  of  self-government,  and  when  there 
was  no  territorial  law,  enactment  or  face  before  the  court  upon  which  that 
question  could  possibly  arise. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  Congress  or  the  Legislature  of  any  state  or  terri- 
tory shall  make  any  enactment,  or  do  any  act  which  attempts  to  divest,  impair, 
or  prejudice  any  right  which  the  owner  of  slaves,  or  any  other  species  of 
property,  may  have  or  claim  in  any  territory  or  elsewhere,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  Or  otherwise,  and  the  party  agg^eved  shaU  bring  his  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Democracy  of  Ilhnols,  as 
in  duty  bound  by  their  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  will  cheer- 
fully and  foithfiilly  respect  and  abide  by  the  decision,  and  use  all  lawful 
means  to  aid  in  giving  it  full  efllbct  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning. 

Resolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  view  with  inexpressible  horror 
and  indignation  the  murderous  and  treasonable  conspiracy  of  John  Brown 
and  his  confederates  to  incite  a  civil  insurrection  in  the  slaveholding  states ; 
and  heartily  rejoice  that  the  attempt  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  vindicated,  by  inflicting  upon  the  conspirators,  after  a 
lair  and  impartial  trial,  that  just  punishment  which  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  so  richly  merited. 

Resolved^  That  the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage  was  the  natural  consequence 
and  logical  result  of  the  doctrines  and  teacfalngs  of  the  Republican  party,  as 
explained  and  enforced  in  their  platforms,  partizan  presses,  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  in  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and  for 
this  reason  an  honest  and  law-abiding  people  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  disavowal  or  disapproval  by  the  Republican  leaders  of  John  Brown's 
octo,  unless  they  also  repudiate  the  doctrines  and  teachings  which  produced 
those  monstrous  crimes,  and  denounce  aU  persons  who  profess  to  sympathize 
with  murderers  and  traitors,  lamenting  their  &te  and  venerating  their  mem- 
ory as  martyrs  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  just  and  holy  cause. 

Resolved^  That  tlie  delegates  representing  Illinois  in  the'  Charleston  con- 
vention be  instructod  to  vote  for  and  use  all  honorable  meaos  to  secure  the 
readoption  of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  without  any  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions. 

Resolved^  That  no  honorable  man  can  accept  a  seat  as  a  delegate  in  the 
national  Democratic  convention,  or  should  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  will  not  abide  the  decisions  of  such  convention  and 
support  its  nomiuecs. 

Resolved^  That  we  affirm  and  repeat  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tioDB  of  the  last  state  convention  of  the  Illinois  Democracy,  held  in  this  city 
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on  the  2l3l  i3nv  of  April,  18S8,  sod  will  not  beaitale  to  apply  the**  prioot- 
plcs  whprever  n  ]iropt'r  onao  may  arifle. 

Jiesoh'cil,  Tliat  tho  Doniocrscv  of  tba  State  of  Illiooie  n  uuaninoiiilr  lo 
favor  orSleplien  A.  Douglas  (or  the  &eit  prcsidonoy.  and  tho  delcgsl«e  (ma 
tliia  Btate  nro  itislnictcd  to  vote  for  him,  and  make  orei7  honorable  efibn  to 
procuTQ  liis  Qominalioa. 

The  Dcmocratu;  State  Conventions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wl«con- 
ain,  liliiiiiesotn,  Jlkhigan,  and  Iowa,  have  since  adoi»ted  reso- 
lutions SLilistanliiilly  of  the  same  character,  and  io  otber  stales, 
wliere  dclegales  aie  appointed  by  districts,  resolutions  express- 
ing' llic  satiie  doctrine  and  instructions  in  favor  of  Donf;las' 
nomination  at  Charleston  have  also  been  adopted.  In  Penn- 
sylvanirt,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  in  other 
states  whore  no  expression  has  been  made  in  fevor  of  any  par- 
ticular pci'son  for  the  presidency,  tbc  ntate  conventions  hava 
assertcil  principles  and  proclaimed  doctrines  so  much  in  at>- 
cordance  nitli  those  of  Mr.  Donglas,  that  ho  and  his  friends 
would  b(!  somewhat  erabarr.issed  if  forced  to  cliose  between 
them,  in  selecting  the  particular  one  they  would  prefer.  The 
resolutions  bo  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
cracy ill  their  state  Convention  are  resolutions  that  can  be 
adopti'i]  ;iii.i  :in  heartily  and  cmphatieally  approved  and  siis- 
lE'Miocracy  of  the  northwest,  as  liioy  can  be  by 
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of  Congress,  and  other  leading  Democrats.  A  Central  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  members  from  each  congressional 
district,  was  also  appointed,  viz :  1st.  W.  A.  Richardson,  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  E.  D.  Taylor,  Newton  Cloud,  J.  D.  Early;  2d.  W. 
L.  D.  Ewing,  William  Walters,  H.  Smith,  Joseph  Kitchell,  Dr. 
Turney ;  3d.  H.  M.  Rollings,  H.  L.  Webb,  R.  G.  Murphy,  A. 
M.  Jenkins,  and  S.  M.  Hubbard.  This  was  the  first  State 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Democracy  of  Dlinois. 

The  Convention  met  in  December,  1837,  and  nominated  J. 
W.  Stephenson  for  governor,  and  J.  S.  Hacker  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  candidates  having  both  withdrawn  in  April,  the 
Convention  was  called  to  reassemble,  and  did  reassemble,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1838.  The  Convention  nominated  Thomas  Carlin 
for  governor  and  S.  H.  Anderson  for  lieutenant-governor ;  and 
appointed  as  the  State  Committee  V.  Hickox,  John  Taylor, 
Robert  Allen,  John  Calhoun,  C.  R.  Hurst,  J.  S.  Roberts,  and 
David  Prick ett.  This  committee,  in  1839,  called  a  state  Con- 
vention, to  meet  in  the  December  following ;  and  on  the  0th 
of  December  the  second  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Illi- 
nois met  at  Springfield,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  government 
had  been  removed.  This  body  appointed  as  the  State  Com- 
mittee, until  the  next  state  Convention,  E.  D.  Taylor, V.  Hickox, 
James  Siiields,  J.  R.  Diller,  M.  Carpenter,  William  Walters, 
and  G.  R.  Webber ;  and  in  September,  1841,  they  issued  a 
call  for  a  state  Convention  to  meet  in  December  following. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1841,  the  Third  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Spiingfield.  Having  nominated  candidates, 
it  renewed  the  state  authority  by  appointing  the  following 
State  Committee :  D.  B.  Campbell^  James  Shepherd,  and  G.  R. 
Weber,  of  Sangamon  ;  James  H.  Ralston,  of  Adams ;  Thomp- 
son Campbell,  of  Jo  Daviess;  N.  W.  Nunnally,  of  Edgar ;  and 
John  A.  McClernand,  of  Gallatin.  A.  W.  Snyder  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  and  John  Moore  for  lieutenant-governor. 
Snyder  died  during  the  canvass,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  in 
his  stead.  The  State  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention 
of  1841  called,  in  1842,  a  state  Convention  (the  4th),  to  meet 
in  February,  1844,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention.    It  made  no  change  in  the  State  Committee. 

The  Fifth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to  the 
call  of  the  committee)  on  February  10,  1846.    It  nominated 
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A.  C.  French  for  governor,  aud  Josepli  B.  Wells  for  licntenaat- 
governOr.  It  appointed  aa  the  State  Committee :  J,  R.  Diller, 
AVilliam  Walters,  B.  C.  Webster,  E.  D.  Jones,  Peter  Swea^ 
11,  McCounelJ,  and  John  Moore,  In  1847,  a  Convention  having 
met  and  prepared  a  new  Constitution  for  tlie  state,  which  went 
into  operation  in  April,  1848,  the  office  of  governor  was  to  be- 
come vacant  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1849. 

Tlie  Sixth  Democratic  Slate  Convention  met  (pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  State  Committee)  on  the  24th  of  April,  18i8, 
and  nominated  A.  0.  French  for  reBlection  as  governor,  and 
William  McMurtry  for  lienten  ant-govern  or — besides  a  nnmber 
of  candidates  for  other  state  offices.  It  also  appointed  the 
*  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  the  State  Committee:  V.  Hiukos,  of 
Sangamon ;  E.  F.  Sweeney,  of  Warren ;  Thomas  Dyer,  of  Cook ; 
James  Bigler,  of  Brown  ;  J.  P.  Cooper,  of  Clark ;  F.  D.  Pres- 
ton, of  Gallatin;  Robert  Dunlap,  of  Madison ;  J.  R.  DiMer,  of 
Sangamon  ;  James  Dunlap,  of  Morgan ;  II,  E.  Roberts,  of  San- 
gamon. 

The  Sevontli  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to  the  call  of 
tile  State  Committee)  April  10,  I8S2.  It  nominated  J.  A. 
Matteson  for  governor,  aud  the  full  list  of  candidates  for  other 
offices.     It  Hp)iointed  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
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4th  district,  Robert  Holloway ;  5th  district,  W.  H.  Cariin ; 
6th  district,  Virgil  Hickox;  7th  district,  W.  D.  Latshaw; 
8th  district,  A.  R.  Trapp ;  9th  district,  S.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Ninth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pnrsnant  to 
the  call  of  the  above  named  committee)  at  Springfield,  on  the 
2l8t  of  April,  1858,  and  nominated  W.  B.  Fondey  for  Sute 
Treasurer  and  A.  C.  French  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  appointed  as  the  State  Committee  the  following 
persons :  At  large^  John  Moore,  C.  H.  Lanphier.  1st  district, 
C.  J.  Horsman ;  2d  district,  J.  W.  Sheahan ;  dd  district,  N. 
Elwood;  4th  district,  John  McDonald;  5th  district,  Alex- 
ander Stame;  6th  district,  Y.  Hickox;  7th  district,  S.  A. 
Buckmaster;  8th  district,  O.  B.  Ficklin;  9th  district,  John 
White. 

The  Tenth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  above  committee)  at  Springfield,  January  4, 
1860,  and  appointed  delegates  to  Charleston.  The  Convention 
did  not  nominate  candidates  for  state  officers,  and  by  resolu- 
tion continued  the  existing  State  Committee  in  office,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  state  offices,  and  an  electoral  ticket. 

That  committee  have  called  the  Eleventh  Democratic  State 
Convention  to  meet  at  Springfield,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer, 
and  Superintendant  of  Public  Instruction,  also  eleven  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  electors — electors  pledged  to  vote  for 
the  nominees  of  the  Charleston  Convention. 

For  twenty-two  years  the  authority  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  has  been  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  from 
each  State  Convention  to  the  following  one. 
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UTAH  AND  THK  1 

TBABX, 

Ait  attempt  hu  been  flvqaentljr  nuul«  by  the  enemiH  of 
popular  right  to  Bhow  the  fiilnre  of  popnlsr  torenSgatj  hf 
pointing  to  the  enonniliiee  and  ontngea  perpetntod  hj  lUm 
Mormons  in  Utah.  Tbvn  n  ao  qneation  that  the  praetlaai  fa. 
Uuh  are  dangerons  to  the  peace  of  the  Union,  ud  dengetoM 
to  the  moral  and  politioal  ^armoter  of  the  repnUie.  Tbt  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Mormon  BettlewaH  ia 
Utah  are  deatiDed  to  be,  eqwiniUy  ifweak  and  timoroM  oonfr 
sels  prevdl,  a  sonroe  of  great  vexation  aod  tnnble  to  tha 
American  people.  Polygamy  ezista  in  Utah,  bat  polygaar  il 
not  the  result  of  popnlar  aorerdgnty.  PoI;^aBiy  ftTiatrtil  li 
Utah  before  the  pasNge  of  the  territorial  not  c^  1850^  Ml 
polygamy  will  exist  among  the  Mormon*  ao  long  and  whamv 
they  have  the  polituoal  power.  Hie  Momiona  are  in  a  majimilf 
in  Kansas,  they  conathnte  ao  nearly  the  entire  popalation  tktf 
Utah  may  be  regarded  aa  s  Mormon  oommnnity.    Ifcy  Jmf ' 
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The  question  whether  Congress  has  the  power,  or  having  it 
ought  to  exercise  the  power  of  passing  laws  for  the  prohibi- 
tion, or  for  the  protection  of  particular  institutions  in  the  ter- 
ritories is  one  upon  which  there  is,  has  been,  and  possibly  will 
always  be  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  Mormons,  however,  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  only  because  of  their 
polygamy.  That  is  a  social  evil,  which,  however  in&mous  and 
dangerous  it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  one  which  is  confined 
within  their  own  territorial  limits,  and  to  their  own  people. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  seem  to  be  horrified  at  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  some  of  the  states,  and  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  that  institution  a  character  as  revolting 
in  many  respects  as  is  attributed  to  polygamy.  Indeed  the 
Republican  party  have  in  their  platform  linked  slavery  and 
polygamy  as  '^  twin  relics  of  barbarism,''  which  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  by  all  constitutional  means.  They  disclaim  all  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  states,  and  we  suppose 
would  be  equally  forbearing  to  polygamy  in  the  same  loci^ties. 
But  against  both  in  the  territories  they  propose  to  wage  a 
constant  war — an  "  irrepressible  conflict." 

These  men  represent  that  in  the  slaveholding  states,  mar- 
riage is  an  institution  unknown  amongst  slaves,  and  that  owners 
have,  and  exercise  the  power  of  giving  slave  women  to  men 
as  wives,  and  then  of  separating  them,  and  forming  new 
arrangements  by  which  the  husband  of  one  woman  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  women,  and  the  wives  of  certain  men  trans- 
ferred to  other  men.  The  anti-slavery  orators  affect  to  see  but 
little  difference  between  the  moral  statutes  established  amongst 
slaves,  and  that  existing  under  the  polygamous  institutions  of 
the  Mormons.  Hence,  they  style  them,  *^  those  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery,"  against  whose  existence  in 
the  territories  there  must  ever  exist  an  *'  irrepressible  conflict." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  any  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  territories  must  be  void,  but  no  decision 
in  terms  that  such  a  power  exercised  against  polygamy  has 
been  made.  Where  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  is  denied, 
and  where  the  power  to  prohibit  polygamy  is  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution,  is  a  question  for  constitutional  law- 
yers to  determine.  The  Democratic  party  unanimously  agree 
that  Congress  possesses  no  such  power  to  prohibit  slavery; 
and  Congress  having  no  power  over  one  of  the  ^'  twin  relics^" 
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it  is  vet  to  be  determined  whether  the  party  agree  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  other  "twin  relic."  If 
Congress  lias  no  jMwer  to  prohibit  slavery,  yet  has  the  power 
to  proiiibit  polygamy  or  other  iatercourec  between  the  sexes 
imlos3  saiiclioiie  j  by  marriage,  then  Congress  may,  we  presume, 
legislate  upon  tlie  marriage  relations  to  be  preserved  amongst 
all  the  shvL's  who  may  bo  taken  to  the  territories,  and  if  Con- 
gress may  legislate  respecting  the  marriage  relations  botweoa 
slaves  in  the  territories.  Congress  will  shortly  find  that,  from 
the  i^amc  source  whence  it  derives  that  authority,  it  can  also 
obtain  the  authority  to  le^slate  upon  the  relation  between 
slaves  and  the  white  people,  and  between  slaves  and  their 
owners.  The  ultimate  end  to  which  the  doctrine  of  interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  tho  internal  affairs  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  niu^t  lead  is  evident.  It  can  not  be  exercised  in  one 
case  without  necessarily  carrying  with  it  an  ezpresiuon  of 
authority  to  exercise  it  in  all  c:i3cs.  Tho  only  safe  rule  is  to 
abstain  I'roin  the  exorcise  of  all  doubtful  i>owera  and  to  leavi- 
tiio  people  of  the  territories,  as  long  aa  they  remain  faithful  to 
their  political  obligations,  alone  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
Bnt,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  remedy  for  tho  evib  in 
Utah?  Must  these  Mormons  go  on  in  their  works  of  evil 
wholly  Tincliecked  and    iinrestrained    by  any  authority.     To 
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of  the  United  States  to  require  of  them  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  or  abstinence  from  any  acts  made  unlawful  by 
United  States  law.  They  are  in  organization,  sentiment  and 
feeling,  as  much  and  as  essentially  aliens  to  the  United  States 
as  if  they  resided  upon  the  plains  of  Asia.  A  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  1850  for  the  people  of  Utah,  but 
it  was  designed  and  prepared  for  a  people  knowing  no  allegi- 
ance on  earth  save  to  the  American  Union.  It  .was  not  in- 
tended for  a  people  who  repudiate  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  declare  themselves  free  and  independent  of  United 
States  authority,  and  claim  for  their  apostles  a  power  civil  and 
religious  far  above  that  of  the  Constitution  and  government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  searcher  after  an  appropriate  remedy  for  the  evils  in 
Utah  will  not  find  a  practicable  or  a  sufficient  one  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  doubtful  power  of  prohibiting  polygamy.  Let  him 
go  further  and  he  will  find  the  primal  cause  for  all  the  abom- 
inations of  Utah,  and  that  cause  is  the  entire  disloyalty  of  the 
people ;  their  utter  repudiation  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  their  total  want  of  political  fidelity.  The  terri- 
torial government  was  designed  for  a  portion  of  the  American 
people  ;  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  Americans  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  they  are  a  distinct  race  and  a  separate  people, 
having  no  relations  with  any  other  race  or  people.  They  are 
a  Mormon  people,  who  bid  defiance  to,  and  hold  in  scorn  and 
contempt,  all  other  people ;  their  government  is  a  Mormon 
government,  having  no  relations  of  any  kind,  much  less 
allegiance  to  any  other  government  on  earth.  The  existing 
territorial  government  is  used  by  these  men  only  to  draw 
money  from  the  Federal  treasury — "  quartering  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles''— and  to  cover  up  and  hide  as  far  as  possible  their  enor- 
mities. The  Act  of  Congress  making  polygamy  a  crime  will 
be  treated  as  a  farce.  The  jurors  and  sheriffs  and  witnesses 
must  be  Mormons.  The  party  accused  of  polygamy  must  be 
indicted  by  a  gfand  jury  each  member  of  which  has  from  five 
to  twenty  wives ;  he  must  next  be  tried  by  a  jury  each  mem- 
ber of  which  has  a  dozen  wives.  That  will  be  the  practical  ex- 
ecution of  the  act  to  prohibit  one  of  the  twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism.  The  barbarians  will  bo  the  judges  of  each  other's 
barbarity. 

The  only  practical  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  treat  these 
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alifti  barbarians  as  tbe  government  would  treat  any  other  na- 
tion of  aliens  wlio,  settling  upon  American  soil,  woald  raiae  the 
Btandaril  of  indepundence,  declare  ihemseives  a  nation  of  them- 
selves, and  free  of  all  allegiance  to  the  government  or  people 
of  the  United  States.  Siuoe  the  Mormons  will  not  become 
American  cilizi'ns,  will  not  subject  them  selves  to  American 
laws  and  Amcriean  authority,  let  tlie  territorial  governmeat 
be  abolished ;  let  the  Mormona  become  as  all  other  aliens 
would  become,  mere  rewdenta  of  the  territory  which  ia  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  beyond  all  question  to  the  laws  of  Congress. 

As  Jong  ago  as  June,  1857,  Mr.  Douglas  foresaw  the  evils 
to  result  (Vom  tbu  persistent  refusal  of  the  Mormons  to  Ameri- 
canize tliemsi'lvea,  and  he  then  proposed  a  remedy  which  time 
has  proved  to  be  the  only  effective  one.  In  hia  famous  speech 
at  Springfield,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1857,  after  having  spoken 
of  Kansas  aSliirs  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  he  thus  referred 
to  matters  in  Utah  : 

Mr.  Presiijcnt,  I  will  now  respoad  to  the  coll  which  bM  been  made  opgn 
me  Ibr  m;  opinian  of  ttie  condiUaD  of  tJiings  in  UtBb,  aod  tbe  approprUta 
njmejj  fnr  ciiatiug  evila. 

The  Tcrritorj  ot  Utah  was  organized  under  one  of  the  acts  known  u  the 
CumprDoiise  meaaures  of  ISBO,  an  the  supposition  that  the  inhabiluntB  were 
AmeriCiin  citizeng,  owing  and  BcVnowledgEnB  allogiftnee  to  the  Unitwl  Slatoa, 
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ho/iid  oathB  and  terrible  penalties  to  recognize  and  maintain  the  anthority  of 
Brigham  Toung,  and  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  head,  as  paramount 
to  tliat  of  the  United  States,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  afbirs ;  and  that 
they  will,  in  due  timCi  and  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders,  use  all  means 
in  their  power  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  resist  its 
authority. 

3d.  That  the  Mormon  government,  with  Brigham  Young  at  its  head,  is 
now  forming  alliances  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah  and  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritories— stimulating  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hoetUity— and  organizing  bands 
of  his  own  followers,  under  the  name  of  **  Danites  or  Destroying  Angels,"  to 
prosecute  a  system  of  robbery  and  murder  upon  American  citizens,  who  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  denounce  the  infamous  and  dis- 
gusting  practices  and  institutions  of  the  Mormon  government. 

If,  upon  a  AiU  investigation,  these  representations  shall  prove  true,  they 
will  establish  the  &ct  that  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  as  a  community,  are  out- 
laws and  alien  enemies,  unfit  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-government  under 
the  organic  act,  and  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
when  their  only  object  in  seoldng  admission  is  to  interpose  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state  as  an  invincible  shield  to  protect  them  in  tiieir  treason  and 
crime,  debauchery  and  infamy.    (Applause.) 

Under  this  view  of  .the  subject,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  his  fixed  purpose,  to  remove  Brigham  Young  and  all 
his  followers  from  office,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  bold,  able,  and  true 
men,  and  to  cause  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  all  the  crimes 
and  enormities  which  are  alleged  to  be  perpetrated  daily  in  that  territory, 
under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young  and  lus  confederates;  and  to  use  all 
the  military  force  necessary  to  protect  the  officers  in  the  didcharge  of  tlieir 
duties,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land.    (Applause.) 

When  the  authentic  evidence  shall  arrive,  if  it  shall  establish  the  facts 
which  are  believed  to  exist,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply 
the  knife  and  cut  out  this  loathsome,  disgusting  ulcer.  (Applausa)  No 
temporizing  policy — no  half-way  measure  will  then  answer.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  those  who  have  not  thought  deeply  upon  the  subject,  that  an 
act  of  Congress  prohibiting  murder,  robbery,  polygamy,  and  other  crimes, 
with  appropriate  penalties  for  those  offenses,  would  afford  adequate  reme- 
dies for  all  the  enormities  complained  ot  Suppose  such  a  law  to  be  on  the 
statute-bool^  and  I  believe  they  have  a  criminal  code,  providing  the  usual 
punishments  for  the  entire  catalogue  of  crimes,  according  to  the  usages  of 
all  civilized  and  Christian  countries,  with  the  exception  of  polygamy,  which 
is  practiced  under  the  sanction  of  the  Mormon  church,  but  is  neither  prohi- 
bited nor  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  territory. 

Suppose,  I  repeat,  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  prescribing  a  criminal 
code  and  punishing  polygamy  among  other  offences,  what  effect  would  it 
bave — what  good  would  it  do  ?  Would  you  call  on  twenty-three  grand  jury 
men  with  twenty-three  wives  each,  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  poor 
miserable  wretch  for  having  two  wives  ?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Would 
you  rely  upon  twelve  petit  jurors  with  twelve  wives  each  to  convict  the 
same  loathsome  wretch  for  having  two  wives?  (Continued  applause.) 
Would  you  expect  a  grand  jury  composed  of  twenty-three  "  Danites"  to  find 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  brother  '^Danite"  for  having,  under  their  direc- 
tion, murdered  a  Gentile,  as  they  call  all  American  citizens  ?  Much  less 
would  you  expect  a  jury  of  twelve  "  de8tr03ring  angels''  to  find  another  **  de- 
stroying angel"  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and  cause  him  to  be  hanged 
for  no  other  offense  than  that  of  taking  the  life  of  a  Grentile  I  No.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  reports  we  receive  fW>m  Utah,  Congress  may  pass  what 
laws  it  chooses^  but  you  can  never  rely  upon  the  local  tribunals  and  juries 
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of  crimes  against  the  uniieu  oiaiua  wn^ii*  « 
magazine,  or  any  other  place  or  district  oi 
AND  EXCLUSIVE  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stak 
proyisiona  of  these  acta  are  required  by  law  to  t 
United  States  courts  in  the  states  or  territories  ' 

"  HBST  APPREHENDED  OB  BROUGHT  FOR  TRIAL. 

under  the  plan  proposed,  Brigham  Toung  and  hi 
prehended  and  brought  for  trial"  to  Iowa  or  M 
or  to  any  other  adjacent  state  or  territory,  wl 
and  justice  administered  impartially — where  the 
!.  fj  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  could  be  carried 

lence  or  intimidation.  I  do  not  propose  to  Intro 
our  jurisprudence,  nor  to  change  the  modes  ( 

gractice  in  our  courts.    I  only  propose  to  plao 
raced  within  the  territory  of  Utah  under  th> 
and  rules  of  proceeding  that  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
j  ri  ritories  were  placed,  before  they  became  orga 

j  m  country  embraced  within  those  territories  was 

I  !|  same  system  of  laws,  and  all  the  offenses  oomi 

punished  in  the  manner  now  proposed,  so  Ic 
"  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
moment  the  country  was  organized  into  territc 
lative,  executive  and  judicial  departments,  it  oe 

(exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  wit 
Congress,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  passed  und 
diction.     Hence,  if  we  abolish  the  territorial  gc 
,  ^  '  all  existing  rights,  and  place  the  country  unde 

r  ^  diction  of  the  United  States,  offenders  can  be  a 

I  ;  the  adjacent  states  or  territories,  for  trial  and  ] 

ii.  \  ner  and  under  the  same  rules  and  regulatic 

■  ft'  \  been  uniformly  practiced,  under  like  circumsta 

|;  If  the  plan  proposed  shall  bo  found  an  effec 

'  the  evils  complained  of  in  Utah,  no  one,  no  ma 

^  Dartizan  associations,  need  bo  apprehensive  th; 
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poTcbaso  Yanoonyer's  IdaDd  trom  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  the  Indians  from  our  Pacific  territories,  and  locating  them  on  that  island, 
as  their  permanent  home,  with  guarantees  that  it  should  never  be  settled  or 
occupied  by  white  men,  will  it  be  contended  that  the  purchase  should  be 
made  and  the  island  governed  under  the  power  to  admit  new  ptates,  when 
it  was  not  acquired  for  that  purpose,  or  intended  to  be  applied  to  tliat  ob- 
ject ?  Being  acquired  for  Indian  purposes,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  power  to  acquire  was  derived  from  the  Indian  clause,  and  the 
island  must  necessarily  be  governed  under  and  consistent  with  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  Indian  afiaira  Again,  suppose  wo 
deem  it  expedient  to  buy  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Caribbean 
sea,  for  a  naval  station,  can  it  be  said,  with  any  force  or  plausibility,  that  the 
purchase  should  be  made  or  the  island  governed  under  the  power  to  admit 
new  states?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  obvious  that  tJhe  right  to  acquire  and 
govern  in  that  case  is  derived  from  the  power  "  to  provide  and  midntoin  a 
navy,"  and  must  be  exercised  consistent  with  that  power  f  So,  if  we  pur^ 
chase  land  for  forts,  arsenals,  or  other  military  purposes,  or  set  apart  and 
dedicate  any  territory  which  we  now  own  for  a  military  reservation,  it  imme- 
diately passes  under  the  military  power,  and  must  be  governed  iu  harmony 
with  it.  So,  if  land  be  purchased  foi  a  mint,  it  must  be  governed  under  the  power 
to  coin  money;  or  if  purchased  for  a  post-office,  it  must  be  governed  under 
the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  poet-roads;  or  for  a  custom-house, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  or  for  a  court-house,  under  the  ju- 
diciary power.  In  short,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  any 
land  or  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  must  be  governed,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  object  for  which  it  was  acquired  and  the  object  to  which  it  is 
dedicated.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  organic  act  of  Utah  shall  remain  in 
force,  setting  apart  that  country  for  a  new  state,  and  pledging  the  fiuth  of 
the  United  States  to  receive  it  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  should  have  the 
requisite  population,  we  are  bound  to  extend  to  it  all  the  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  states.  Hence  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  organic  act, 
withdrawing  the  pledge  of  admission,  and  placing  it  under  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  persons  and  property 
may  be  protected,  and  justice  administered,  and  crimes  punished  under  the 
laws  prescribed  by  Congress  in  such  cases. 

While  the  power  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  organic  act  and  abolish  the  ter- 
ritorial government  cannot  be  denied,  the  question  may  arise  whether  we 
possess  the  moral  right  of  exerdsing  the  power,  after  the  charter  has  been 
once  granted,  and  the  local  government  organized  under  its  provisions.  This 
is  a  grave  question— one  which  should  not  be  decided  hastily,  nor  under  the 
influcQce  of  passion  or  prejudice.  In  my  opinion,  I  am  free  to  say  there  is 
no  moral  right  to  repeal  the  organic  act  of  a  territory,  and  abolish  the  gov- 
ernment organized  under  it,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  as  a  com- 
munity, have  done  such  acts  ns  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  it — 
such  as  becoming  alien  enemies,  outlaws,  disavowing  their  allegiance,  or  re- 
sisting the  authority  of  the  United  States.  These  and  kindred  acts,  which 
wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  daily  perpetrated  in  that  territory, 
would  not  only  give  us  the  moral  right,  but  make  it  our  imperative  duty  to* 
abolish  the  territorial  government,  and  place  the  inhabitants  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  justice  may 
bo  done,  and  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  government  vindicated. 

I  have  thus  presented  plainly  and  frankly  my  views  of  the  Utah  question — 
the  evils  and  the  remedy — upon  the  facts  as  they  have  reached  us,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  substantially  correct..  If  official  reports  and  authentic  infor- 
mation shall  change  or  modify  these  facts,  I  shall  be  ready  to  conform  my 
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adoptea  in  place  oi  ine  "  war  mtjasuic 
would  have  been  divested  of  that  pol 
serves  them  merely  to  carry  out  mor 
and  disgusting  enormities.  To  that  i 
must  come  at  last^  and  with  a  new  go^ 
gions,  the  Mormons  will  eventually  b 
the  country  or  reform  their  code  of  < 
to  a  standard  more  becoming  the  age, 
enlightenment  of  the  people  of  the  Ui 

MINNESOTA  AND  OR 

Pending  the  Lccompton  controvers 
i4ent  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  185: 
gress  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
an  application  for  admission  into  the  ' 
in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  1 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Douglas  repo 
sion  of  the  State.  He  was  indefatiga 
the  bill  taken  up,  but  it  was  not  until 
passed  that  he  could  succeed.  Event 
up,  and  passed  with  but  very  little  ob 
Senate  being,  yeas,  49 ;  nays,  3  ;  and 
nays,  38. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Mr.  Douglas, 
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Hammond,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Kennedy,  Mason,  Trombnll  and 
Wade.  Democrats  6,  Republicans  7,  Americans  3.  The  bill 
then  passed,  yeas  35 ;  nays  17 ;  the  nayd  being  the  same  who 
voted  to  postpone,  excepting  Mr.  Chandler,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Texas. 
The  House  did  not  act  on  the  bill  until  the  next  session,  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  Oregon  was  admitted. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  the 
action  of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  the  subject  of  territorial  bills, 
and  the  admission  of  new  states.  When  a  member  of  the 
house  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  bills  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Oregon.  He  found  that  measure  un. 
acted  upon  when  he  entered  the  Senate.  He  voted  for  it  there 
when  it  passed.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  house,  supported  the 
resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  bill  for  her 
admission  into  the  Union.  In  the  house  he  supported  and 
voted  for  the  bills  admitting. Iowa  and  Florida  as  states  of  the 
Union.  On  the  latter  bill  he  made  one  of  his  most  forcible 
speeches  on  a  proposal  that  Florida  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  her  admission  to  abolish  a  provision  in  her  Constitution  lim- 
iting the  authority  for  emancipating  slaves.  He  denied  the 
right  or  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  provisions  of 
any  constitution  adopted  by  a  state.  He  reported  the  several 
bills  respecting  the  admission  of  Wisconsin,  and  voted  for  the 
admission  of  that  state.  He  wrote  the  bills  establishing  the 
territorial  governments  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washington, 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  He  prepared  the  acts  for 
the  admission  of  California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  into  the 
Union  as  states. 

THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  been  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the 
revival  of  the  African  slave  trade.  He  has  been  always  as  de- 
cided in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  existing,  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide additional  laws  if  necessary  against  that  traffic.  When 
this  matter  was  discussed  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  thus  expressed 

his  views : 

Washington,  AugtLst  2,  1869. 
Ool,  John  L.  Peyton,  Staunton,  Va.: 
Mt  Dear  Sib  :    You  do  me  no  more  than  Justice  in  jour  kind  letter,  for 
which  accept  my  thaaka,  in  aaaoming  that  I  do  not  oonoor  with  the  admin* 
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tion  which  framed  the  federal  Constitution.  U 
into  two  parties,  under  circumstances  which,  for 
ous  action  hopeless.  The  one  demanded  the  in 
hibition  of  the  Afiican  slave  trade,  on  moral  s 
the  oUier  insisted  that  it  was  a  legitimate  comm* 
fiideration  than  a  sound  public  policy,  which 
mitted  to  determine  for  itself  so  long  as  it  was  i 
Each  party  stood  resolutely  and  firmly  by  its  owi 
convinced  that  this  vexed  qnestion  would  breali 
the  federal  Union,  blot  out  the  glories  of  the  Re' 
its  blessings,  unless  some  fair  and  just  comprom 
common  gp^und  of  such  mutual  concessions  at 
preservation  of  their  liberties,  Union,  and  indep 

Such  a  compromise  was  effected  and  incorpc 
by  which  it  was  understood  tbat  the  Afncan  si 
legitimate  commerce  in  those  states  whose  laws 
1808,  from  and  alter  which  time  Congress  migl 
ever,  throughout  the  dominion  and  limits  of  the 
laws  which  might  become  necessary  to  make 
The  harmony  of  the  Convention  was  restored,  a 
compromise,  without  which  the  Constitution  001 

I  stand  firmly  by  this  compromise  and  by  al 
the  Constitution,  and  shall  use  my  best  efforts  t< 
into  faithful  execution,  in  the  sense  and  with 
they  were  originally  adopted.  In  accordance  ^ 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  revival  of  the  AfK 
and  under  any  circumstances. 

am,  with  great  respect 
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through  Congress  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  inclading  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  act  had  failed  to  com- 
mand the  votes  of  a  large  body  of  the  Democratic  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  It  had  been  met  by  a  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ing combination  in  the  northern  states,  against  which  the 
Democracy,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  had  been  unable  to 
stand.  The  elections  of  1854-5  had  been  most  disastrous,  and 
the  thousands  who  regard  present  defeat  as  more  fatal  than 
the  ultimate  and  successful  establishment  of  a  right  principle 
heaped  upon  him  their  denunciations.  His  anxiety  was  lest 
the  timid  and  temporizing  would  endeavor  in  that  Convention 
to  avoid  or  oppose  a  clear  and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
great  principle  of  self-government  and  non-interference  by 
Congress  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  When 
that  Convention  met,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  all  the  states,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  indorsed 
,  that  great  act  of  legislation,  and  proclaimed  that  thenceforth 
Congress  washed  its  hands  of  all  interference  with  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  people  of  the  territories — ^those  inchoate  states, 
as  President  Pierce  styled  them — all  anxiety  was  removed,  and 
once  more  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  Democracy  that  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  had  received,  as 
well  it  had  merited,  the  approbation  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
nation. 

There  never  was  a  platform  of  the  Democracy  that  com- 
mended itself  more  generally  to  the  approval  of  the  people  than 
that  adopted  at  Cincinnati.  It  commanded  the  approbation 
of  at  least  one  half  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  North.  The 
latter,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  De- 
mocracy would  carry  out  that  platform  in  good  faith.  The 
action  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  the  propositions  for  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade,  and  for  a  slave  code  for  the  territo- 
ries, have  not  had  the  eflTect  to  remove  the  doubts  previously 
entertained  by  those  who  questioned  the  honesty  of  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  adopted  the  Cincinnati  platform.  The 
only  way  in  which  these  doubts  can  ever  be  removed,  and  the 
people  of  the  northwest  again  united  under  a  common  organ- 
ization for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  is  by  placing  the  administration  of  that  platform  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  entertain  for  it  a  devotion 
and  an  affection  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  person.  A  good 


defense  of  that  platform.  He  stands  i 
to  it  as  the  best  exposition  of  political 
the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of 
when  fairly  ezecated,  the  safest  and  only 
ing  those  calamities  that  must  ever  att< 
tion  repecting  African  slavery.  It  is  1 
prehensive  declaration  of  the  rights  of  1 
been  put  in  form,  and  there  can  be  nc 
form  that  does  not  equally  violate  the  v 
rights  of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy. 
To  the  support  and  maintenance  oj 
devoted  much  of  his  time,  and  expend 
sonal  labor.  In  1856,  after  its  ado] 
i  {  ll  National  Committee  at  Washington  re 

upon  Kansas  affairs,  on  March  12th  pr 
able  epitome  of  the  principles  of  the  D< 
asserted  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  tha 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it 
The  doctrines  of  that  report  were  the 
of  Democracy,  although  they  declarec 
government  should  be  forced  upon  tt 
receive  a  sanction  from  these  people. 

In  the  defense  of  the  Cincinnati  plat 
narrowed  down  to  the  one — the  great 
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lion  of  that  popular  publication,  but  soon  found  its  way  through 
an  extra  or  supplemental  edition,  in  pamphlet  form,  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  also  published  extensively  in  the  pub- 
lic journals.  We  are  authorized  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
to  republish  that  argument  in  this  volume.    It  was  as  follows : 

THB  DIVIDING  LINB  BETWEEN  FEDEBAL  AND  LOCAL  AUTHOBITY. 
[Reprinted  from  Harper^s  Magazine,  September,  1809.] 

Under  our  complex  system  of  govern  !nent  it  is  the  first  duty  of  American 
statesmen  to  mark  distinctly  the  dividing  line  between  federal  and  local  au- 
thority. To  do  this  with  accuracy  involves  an  inquiry,  not  only  into  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution,  but 
also  into  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  people  of  the  territories, 
as  well  as  of  the  states  composing  the  Union.  The  relative  powers  and 
functions  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  become  weU  understood 
and  clearly  defined  by  their  practical  operation  and  harmonious  action  for  a 
long  series  of  years ;  whUe  the  disputed  question — ^involving  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  territories  to  govern  themselves  in  respect  to  their  local  affairs 
and  internal  polity — ^remains  a  fruitful  source  of  partisan  strife  and  sectional 
controversy.  The  political  organization  which  was  formed  in  1854,  and  has 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  Af- 
rican slavery,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude— social, 
moral,  and  political — as  to  justify  and  require  the  exertion  of  the  entire 
power  and  influence  of  the  federal  government  to  the  full  extent  that  the 
Constitution,  according  to  their  interpretation,  will  permit  for  its  ultimate 
extinction.  In  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1856,  it  is  affirmed: 

"  Tliat  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government,  and  that  in  the  exorcise 
of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the 
territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,,  polygamy  and  slavery.'* 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Republican  party  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  free  labor  and  slave  labor,  fi^  states 
and  slave  states,  which  is  irreconcilable,  and  must  continue  to  rage  with  in- 
creasing fuiy  until  the  one  shall  become  universal  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
other.  In  the  language  of  the  most  eminent  and  authoritative  expounder 
of  their  poUtical  faith, 

■  "  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces ;  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  slaveholding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the 
cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisi- 
ana will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandiso  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields  and 
wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by 
their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and 
New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men." 

In  the  Illinois  canvass  of  1858  the  same  proposition  was  advocated  and 
defended  by  the  distinguished  Republican  standard-bearer  in  these  words : 

"  In  my  opinion  it  [the  slavery  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not 
•tand.*    I  believe  this  govemment  can  not  endure  permanently  half  lUTe 
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pleases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  uncandid  to  d 
cratic  party  is  a  unit  in  its  irreconcilable  oppos 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  there  are  n 
in  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  ( 
ties  of  the  people  of  the  territories  under  the  1 
seriouBlj  disturb  its  harmony  and  threaten  its  ii 
of  opinion  arise  from  the  different  interpretations  ] 
by  persons  who  belong  to  one  of  the  following  cl; 

Ji^rst — Those  who  believe  that  the  Gonstitutioi 
ther  establishes  or  prohibits  slavery  in  the  states 
power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  but  "  bi: 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domesi 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 

Second, — Those  who  believe  that  the  Constiti 
the  territories,  and  withholds  from  Congress  and 
the  power  to  control  it  ,*  and  who  insist  that,  in  tl 
islature  fails  to  enact  the  requisite  laws  for  its 
imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  its  auth 
tection. 

Third. — ^TLose  who,  while  professing  to  believ 
tablishes  slavery  in  the  territories  beyond  the 
territorial  Legi^ture  to  control  it,  at  the  same  ti 
of  Congress  to  interfere  for  its  protection ;  but 
the  Judiciary  to  protect  and  maintain  slavery  in 
law  upon  the  subject. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  socond  and  tl 
Been  that  the  advocates  of  each  agree  on  the  th 
Constitution  establishes  slavery  in  the  territories, 
it  whether  they  want  it  or  not ;  and  differ  on  the 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution  shall  be  protec 
when  all  other  remedies  fail.  The  reason  assignc 
a  right  secured  by  the  Constitution  is,  that  it  is 
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only  such,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  pertaining  to  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  as  the  territorial  Legislature  shall  see  fit  to  confer ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  courts  can  afibrd  protection  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty no  further  than  the  Legislature  shall,  by  law,  confer  the  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribe  the  remedies,  penalties,  and  modes  of  proceeding.. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  any  person  who  believes  that  the  CSonstltu- 
tion  confers  the  right  of  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  slave  property  in 
the  territories,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  of  the  action  of 
the  territorial  Legislature,  can  satiny  his  conscience  and  his  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  in  withholding  such  Congressional  legislation  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  right  under  the  Constitution.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  impossiblowto  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
Constitution  does  establish  slavery  in  the  territories,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  people  to  control  it  by  law,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply all  Uie  legislation  necessary  for  its  protection ;  and  if  this  proposition  is 
not  true,  it  necessarily  results  that  the  Constitution  neither  establishes  nor 
prohibits  slavery  any  where,  but  leaves  the  people  of  each  state  and  territory 
entirely  firee  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  affairs  to  suit  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  Congress  or  of  any  other  power  whatsoever. 

But  it  is  urged  with  great  plausibility  by  those  who  have  entire  fitith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  proposition,  that  *'  a  territory  is  the  mere  creature  of 
Congress ;  that  the  creature  can  not  be  clothed  with  any  powers  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  creator  ;  and  that  Congress,  not  possessing  the  power  to  legis- 
late in  respect  to  African  slavery  in  the  territories,  can  not  delegate  to  a 
territorial  Legislature  any  power  which  it  does  not  itself  possess." 

This  proposition  is  as  plausible  as  it  is  fallacious.  But  the  reverse  of  it  is 
true  as  a  general  rule.  Congress  can  not  delegate  to  a  territorial  Leg^islature, 
or  to  any  other  body  of  men  whatsoever,  any  power  which  the  Constitution 
has  vested  in  Congress.  In  other  words :  Every  power  conferred  on  Congress 
by  the  CkmsiUution  must  he  exercised  by  Congress  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution, 

Let  us  test  the  oorrectness  of  this  proposition  by  reference  to  the  powers 
of  Congress  as  defined  in  the  Constitution : 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

"  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  etc. ; 

"  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;" 

"  To  regfulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  etc. ; 

"  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  etc. ; 

"  To  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof;" 

"  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;" 

"  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ;" 

"  To  declare  war,"  etc. ; 

'*  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 

The  list  might  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  but  enough  has  been  cited  to  test  the  principle. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  Congress  can  delegate  any  one  of  these  powers  to  a 
territorial  Legislature  or  to  any  tribunal  whatever  ?  Can  Congress  delegate 
to  Kansas  the  power  to  "  regulate  commerce,"  or  to  Nebraska  the  power  "  to 
establish  uniform  rules  of  naturalization,"  or  to  Illinois  the  power  "  tb  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  or  to  Virginia  the  power  '*to  estab- 
lish post-offices  and  post-roads  ?" 

The  mere  statement  of  the  question  carries  with  it  the  emphatic  answer, 
that  Congress  can  not  delegate  any  power  which  it  does  possess ;  but  that 
every  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution  must  bo  exercised  by 
Congress  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  thatinstrumcnt 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  Congress  may  establish  tribu- 
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and  fuuctious  of  tho  territory,  without  having  tl 
a  cause,  or  render  a  judgment,  or  to  revii*e  or  an 
cx)urts  80  established  by  Congresa  Congress  m 
lative  department  of  tho  territory  certain  legisls 
itself  exercisOi  and  only  such  as  Congress  can  no 

\  M  tion.    The  powers  wliich  Congress  may  thus  cc 

V*^l  Buch  as  relate  to  the  domestic  aflairs  and  intems 

do  not  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  Republi( 
'^  'M  This  dividmg  Ime  between  Federal  and  local 

firamers  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  clearly  defii 
every  page  of  history  which  records  the  great  e 
gle  between  the  American  colonics  and  the  I 
suited  in  the  establishment  of  our  national  indc 
of  that  struggle  the  colonies  neither  contemplal 
In  all  their  addresses  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  1 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  I 
loyal  British  subjects  they  deplored  the  causes 
tion  from  the  parent  country.  They  were  strong 
to  the  Constitution,  civil  and  political  institutioc 
Britain,  which  they  proudly  claimed  as  the  birt 

U  ]  desired  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  as  a  preci< 

For  a  long  scries  of  years  they  remonstrated  ag. 
alienable  rights  of  self-government  under  the  Bri 

i  I  petitioned  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

f  4.  They  acknowledged  and  affirmed  then:  allegia 

J;   'Z'  tion  for  the  people,  and  their  devotion  to  the  C 

i'   .f  and  their  only  complaint  was  that  they  were  not 

,  I  and  privileges  of  self-government,  in  the  manag 

}  and  domestic  concerns,  in  accordance  with  the  g 

and  of  the  colonial  charters  granted  by  the  Cro' 
oonceded  the  right  of  the  Imperial  government  1 
all  acts  concerning  the  colonies,  which  were  in  1 
cohnitU — ^which  aiSectcd  the  general  welfare  of 
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under  v^hich  the  inhabitants  residing  within  the  limits  of  any  specified  terri- 
tory might  be  organized  into  a  political  community,  with  a  government  con- 
sisting of  its  appropriate  deportments,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ; 
oonooding  all  these  powers,  the  colonies  emphatically  denied  tlmt  the  im- 
perial government  had  any  rightftil  authority  to  imposo  taxes  upon  them  with- 
out their  consent,  or  to  interfere  with  their  internal  polity;  daimiug  that  it 
was  the  birth-right  of  all  Englishmen — inalienable  when  formed  into  a  political 
community — ^to  exercise  and  ei^oy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  self-government  in  respect  to  all  matters  and  tlungs  which  were  local  and 
not  general — ^internal  and  not  external-— colonial  and  not  imperial — as  fully 
as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  England,  witli  a  &ir  representation  in  Par- 
liament 

I'hus  it  appears  that  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  contending,  not  for 
independence  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  the  inestimable  right  of  local  self- 
government  under  the  British  Constitution ;  the  right  of  every  distinct  politi- 
cal community— dependent  colonies,  territories,  and  provinces,  as  well  as 
sovereign  states — to  make  their  own  local  laws,  form  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  manage  their  own  internal  afiairs  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  as  the  paramount  law  of  the  empire. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  had  violated  this  inalienable  right  of 
local  self-government  by  a  long  series  of  acts  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  first  serious  point  of  controversy  arose  on  the  slavery  question  as  early 
as  1699,  which  continued  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation  UDtil  the  Revolution, 
and  formed  one  of  the  causes  for  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
British  Crown. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  Provincial  L^^lature  of  Virginia  had  passed 
laws  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  African  slavery  within  her 
limits.  This  policy  was  steadily  pursued  until  the  white  iuhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  in  view  of  the  numerous  and  for- 
midable tribes  of  Indian  savages  which  surrounded  and  threatened  the  feeble 
white  settlements,  while  ship  loads  of  African  savages  were  being  daily 
landed  in  their  midst  In  order  to  check  and  restrain  a  policy  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  colony,  the  Provincial  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  every  slave  wlio  should  be  brought  into 
Virginia.  The  British  merchants,  who  wore  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  regarding  this  legislation  as  injurious  to  their  interests  and  in  violation 
of  their  rights,  petitioned  the  King  of  England  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
annul  the  obnoxious  law  and  protect  them  in  their  right  to  carry  their  slaves 
into  Virginia  and  all  other  British  colonies  which  were  the  common  property 
of  the  empire— acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  common  treasure — and 
from  which  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  settled  on  the  imperial  domain  by 
his  Majesty's  sufferance,  had  no  right  to  exclude  Uiem  or  discriminate  against 
their  property  by  a  mere  provincial  enactment.  Upon  a  fUll- consideration 
of  the  subject  the  King  graciously  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners ; 
and  accordingly  issued  peremptory  orders  to  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  to  the  governors  of  all  the  other  British  colonies  in  America,  forbidding 
them  to  sign  or  approve  any  colonial  or  provincial  enactment  injurious  to 
the  African  slave  trade,  unless  such  enactment  should  contain  a  dause  sus- 
pending its  operation  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  made  known  in 
the  premises. 

Judge  Tucker,  in  his  Appendix  to  Blackstone,  refers  to  thurty-one  acts  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  at  various  periods  from  1662 
to  1772,  upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  showing  conclusively  that  Vir- 
ginia always  considered  this  as  one  of  the  questions  affecting  her  *'  internal 
polity,"  over  which  she,  in  common  with  the  other  colonics,  claimed  *'  the 
ri^^t  of  exclusive  legislation  in  their  Provincial  Legislatures"  within  their 
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opi.'r;Ui0Ti  until  liiii  M;ijrdl  v'ri  iiluaaiiro » 

lu  IIT:!  iLc  Provincial  Lc^riidaluro  i 
oflivo  per  COQI.  on  nil  slafOB  importod 
to  remove  aU  tboso  restraints  nbicli 
scDtJDg  to  BUcb  laws  as  migbt  chec 
slavery,     or  Uiis  petition  Judgo  Tuc^i 

"The  Ibllowiag  eitract  Ttom  a  petiti 
House  of  fiurgesses  of  Tirgiaia,  April 
people  orVirglDia  oii  the  subject  of  sla 

"  '  Tbo  importation  of  alavos  into  th< 
long-  beou  coDBiiicred  aa  a  trikdo  of  gre. 
encoun^^ement  we  have  too  mucli  reaa 
isloQoe  of  your  Majesty's  American  don 

Mark  the  ominous  irords  I  Virgint 
four  years  prior  to  the  Deoloriition  of  Ini 
can  dominions  are  in  danf^cr:  not  bocai 
of  the  tax  on  tea— not  bccauso  of  lils  a 
■  tail  These  have  since  been  deemed  b' 
lutioD.  liiit  none  of  these  are  referred 
Throne — there  being  another  wrong  1 
BO  far  exceeded  iheue  aod  all  other  caue 
ence  of  his  Mnjcstr's  American  dominie 
consisted  in  forcinjt  African  slaveiy  up 
consent,  and  in  opposition  to  tlic  n'i^lies 

Tlic  people  of  VirKinia  at  that  day  d 
f^nicui  used  bj  the  Britisli  merehant! 
Binve-trade,  and  wliidi  was  aflenvnrd  i 
the  King  and  his  ministers  ;  that  llic  co 
the  empiro — acquired  by  (ho  common  I 
British  Bubjecta  hail  the  riglit  to  carry  II 
lliem  Id  doHance  of  the  local  hiw  and  it 
of  tlio  ix>loDio8. 
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ezdade  slavery  from  ns  hj  law,  is  enumerated  among  the  reasons  for  separ- 
ating from  Great  Britniu." 

This  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Yirgpnia,  referring  to  the  inhuman  use 
of  the  royal  negative,  in  refusing  the  colony  of  Virginia  permission  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  her  limits  by  law,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  separating 
from  Great  Britain,  was  adopted  on  the  12th  day  of  Jime,  1776,  three  weeks 
and  one  day  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental 
Congress ;  and  after  remaining  in  force  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
period  of  fifty-four  years,  was  re-adopted,  without  alteration,  by  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  new  Constitution  in  1830,  and  then  ratified  by  the 
people  as  a  part  of  the  new  Constitution ;  and  was  again  re-adopted  by  the 
Convention  which  amended  the  Constitution  In  1850,  and  again  ratified  by 
the  people  as  a  part  of  the  amended  Constitution,  and  at  this  day  remains  a 
portion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Virginia — proclaiming  to  the  world  and  to 
posterity  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  separating  from  Great  Britain  was  "  the 
inhuman  use  of  the  royal  negative  in  refusing  us  (the  colony  of  Virginia) 
permission  to  exclude  slavery  from  us  by  law  I" 

The  legislation  of  Virginia  on  this  subject  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  leg^ative  enactments  of  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  showing  con- 
clusively that  slavery  was  regarded  by  them  all  as  a  domestic  question  to 
be  regarded  and  determined  by  each  oolony  to  suit  itself)  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Parliament  or  "  the  inhuman  use  of  the  royal  nega- 
tive." Each  colony  passed  a  series  of  enactments,  beginning  at  an  early 
period  of  its  history  and  running  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, either  protecting,  reg^ulating,  or  restraining  African  slavery  within  its 
respective  limits  and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  supposed  interests. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  following  the  example  of  Virginia,  at  first  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  slaves,  until  the  number  increa^  beyond  their 
wants  and  necessities,  when  they  attempted  to  check  and  restrain  the  fur^ 
ther  growth  of  the  institution,  by  imposing  a  high  rate  of  taxation  upon  all 
slaves  which  should  be  brought  into  those  colonies ;  and  finally,  in  1764^ 
South  Carolina  passed  a  law  imposing  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  (or 
five  hundred  dollars)  for  every  negro  slave  subsequenUy  introduced  into  that 
colony. 

The  oolony  of  Georgia  was  originally  founded  on  strict  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples, and  rigidly  maintained  this  policy  for  a  series  of  years,  until  the 
inhabitants  became  convinced  by  experience  that,  with  their  climate  and 
productions,  slave  labor,  if  not  essential  to  their  exiAtence,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial and  useful  to  their  material  interests.  Maryland  and  Delaware  protected 
and  regulated  African  slavery  as  one  of  their  domestic  institutiona  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  advice  of  William  Penn,  substituted  fourteen  years'  ser^ 
vice  and  perpetual  adscript  to  the  soil  for  hereditary  slavery,  and  attempted 
to  legislate,  not  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage among  slaves,  and  for  their  personal  security.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut  recognized  African  slavery  as  a  domestic  institutiou  lawfully 
existing  wltbin  their  respective  limits,  and  passed  the  requisite  laws  for  its 
control  and  regulation. 

Rhode  Island  provided  by  law  that  no  slave  should  serve  more  than  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  to  be  set  free ;  and  if  the  master 
should  refuse  to  let  him  go  free,  or  sold  him  ehewhere  for  a  longer  period  of 
service,  he  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds,  which  was  supposed  at 
that  period  to  be  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  slave. 

Massachusetts  imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  all  slaves  brought  into  the  col- 
ony, and  provided  in  some  instances  for  sending  the  slaves  back  to  their  na- 
tive land ;  and  finally  prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  more  slaves  into  the 
oolony  under  any  drcomstanoea. 
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llie  stamp  dulits,  that  "  Parliflmcut  po 
in  all  cnsts  wliotortr,"  not  only  iu  rosf 
ral  weUare  of  the  empire,  but  also  in  rpj 
ternal  policy  or  the  colony — produced  a 
of  the  coloaiflta,  and  imparted  poculiar 
in  tbe  controversy. 

HcnM  tho  onnctmenls  \iy  the  several 
dcsignod  to  restrain  and  prevent  Iho  i 
hand,  tlie  orders  issued  by  tlio  Crown  in 
to  sign  or  permit  nny  Icgislatiro  enEU-tmen 
slave  trade,  ualesa  such  enactment  shoi 
aporation  until  tlia  royal  plcBaurc  nhould 
in  other  wordi^  until  tlie  king  chnnld  lii 
acta  of  the  colonial  LcRislaturcs  by  the  " 

TIjiu  the  policy  of  (ho  colonics  on  the  e 
antihrontFrn  to  that  of  the  British  Koverr 
wJdi'd  to  Iho  importuiKO  of  the  ]>rincJpto 
onii's,  hot  jiroiluecd  a  goticrnl  concunvnn 
tho  quiwlion  of  filavery  in  Uie  proccedinns 
ossenililod  nl  I'hiladolpliia  for  llip  lirst  tim 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  Consrcss  i 
oniro.  in  the  form  of  a  Bcrica  of  rciiolutioi 
British  ^vemnicnt  the  jiowvr  to  regnlnto 
as  atl'oi'ted  the  gcacial  wcUhrc  of  tlie  emf 
teniBi  polity  oT  the  colnuiea,  tliey  ilechirc 
aiid  Giclusivo  power  ui  their  sort  ral  provi 
of  ropresenuitinn  can  alono  bo  prcBorved, 
polity."  II&vin)t  thus  dcDncd  (Jig  princip 
tho  t.'ongreBS  proceeded  to  ad.ipt  the  fblli 
they  slill  hoped  would  be  Bumiient  to  ind 
reoKonablc  demaii.b*,     The-to  ■'  I'eacelal  1 
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quentlj  sabmitted  to  and  adopted  by  each  of  the  thirteen  oobnise  in  their 
respective  provincial  Legislatares. 

Thus  was  distinctlj  formed  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  oonntry 
that  issue  upon  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  foqnded  and  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought.  It  involved  the  specific  claim  on  the 
part  of  (he  colonies— denied  by  the  Kmg  and  Parliament — to  the  exclusive 
right  of  legislation  touching  cdl  local  and  mtemal  concerns,  slavery  inchtdecL 
This  being  the  principle  involved  in  the  contest,  a  miyority  of  .the  colonies 
refhsed  to  permit  their  delegates  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
except  upon  the  distinct  condition  and  express  reservation  to  each  colony  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  manage  and  control  its  local  concerns  and  police  regu- 
lations without  the  intervention  of  any  general  Ckmgress  which  might  be 
established  for  the  United  C!olonies. 

Let  us  cite  one  of  these  reservations  as  a  specimen  of  all«  showing  conda- 
aively  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  inalienable  right  of  local  self-government^ 
with  the  clear  understaoding  that  when  they  bad  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the  despotism  of  the  British  Parliament,  no  congressional  despotism  was  to 
be  substituted  for  it: 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  violated  his  compact  with  this  people,  and  that 
they  owe  no  allegiance  to  him.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  just  and  ne- 
cessary to  empower  our  deputies  in  Congress  to  join  with  a  majority  of  the 
United  Colonies  in  declaring  them  free  and  independent  States,  in  framing 
such  further  confederation  between  them,  in  making  foreign  alliances,  and  in 
adopting  such  other  measures  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties: 

'*  Provided,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  polity  and 
government  of  this  colony  be  reserved  to  the  people  thereof 

"  We  have  also  thought  proper  to  call  a  new  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  government  in  this  colony.  , 

''No  ambitious  views,  no  desire  of  independence,  induced  the  people  of 
Maryland  to  form  an  union  with  the  other  co]onle&  To  procure  an  exemp- 
tion fix}m  parliamentary  taxation,  and  to  continue  to  the  Legislatures  of  these 
colonies  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their  internal  polity,  was 
our  original  and  only  motive.  To  maintain  inviolate  our  liberties,  and  to 
transmit  them  unimpaired  to  posterity,  was  our  duty  and  our  first  wish ;  our 
next,  to  continue  connected  with  and  dependent  on  Great  Britain.  For  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  we  appeal  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  emphati- 
cally styled  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  from  whose  omniscience  none  is  con- 
cealed. Relying  on  his  Divine  protection  and  assistance,  and  trusting  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  we  exhort  and  conjure  every  virtuous  citizen  to  join  cor- 
dially in  defense  of  our  common  rights,  and  in  maintenance  of  the  fireedom  of 
this  and  her  sister  coloniosL" 

The  first  plan  of  Federal  government  adopted  for  the  United  States  was 
formed  during  the  Revolution,  and  is  usually  known  as  "  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." By  these  articles  it  was  provided  that  "  Each  state  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and 
right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled." 

At  the  time  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted — July  9,  1778 — ^the 
United  States  held  no  lands  or  territory  in  conmion.  The  eiDtvre  country — 
including  all  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands — embraced  within  or  per- 
taining to  the  confederacy,  belonged  to  and  was  the  property  of  the  several 
states  within  whose  limits  the  same  was  situated. 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1780,  Congress  '*  recommended  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union  having  clahns  to  waste  and  onapproprioted  lands  in  the 
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press  ox«'p\ited  the  deod  of  ci .ssion  in  pun 
i"jl:ituro,  which  wm^  acccpt'.'d  and  ordi-red 
tiio  acts  of  iho  United  States  in  Conjrress 
ritoiy  ever  acquired,  held,  or  owned  by  tl 
of  the  deed  of  cession  Mr.  Jelferson,  as  c 
been  appointed,  consisting;  of  Mr.  JefTersr 
land,  and  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  su 
temporary  government  of  the  territory  cc< 
states  of  the  United  Statesi" 

It  is  important  that  this  JefTersouian^l 
should  be  carefully  considered  for  many 
plan  of  government  for  the  territories  evei 
was  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Declaratio 
adopted  by  those  who  shaped  the  issues  w 
formed  tlio  foundations  upon  which  our  v 
ment  rests.    It  was  not  intended  to  bo  ei 
actcr,  but  was  designed  to  apply  to  all  '^t( 
to  bo  universal  in  its  application  and  eter 
whenever  we  might  have  territory  requirii 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  |)co| 
consent,  and  recognized  the  inalienable  rig 
when  organized  into  ix)litical  communities, 
their  local  concerns  and  internal  policy.    1 
the  Confederation  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  ] 
book  as  a  general  and  permanent  plan  f( 
which  wo  then  owned  or  should  subsequent 
ing  it  to  bo  a  **  Charter  of  Compact,"  and 
OS  fundamental  conditions  between  the  thirt 
described,  unalterable  but  by  the  joint  con 
gress  assembled,  and  of  the  |>articular  stat 
proposed  to  be  made."    Thus  this  JefTerson 
territories — ^this   "  Charter  of  Compact" — 
which  were  declared  to  bo  "  unalterable"  \ 
of  "the  nartipiiln'*  «'♦'»*'•'■  '*-    •• 
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Seamd. — "  Thftt  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  parchased  and 
offered  for  sale  shal],  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order  of  Congress, 
receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  for  their 
fV«e  males  of  fnll  age  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  tem- 
porary government  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  ond  of  these 
states  (the  original  states),  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  their  ordinary  Legislature ;  and  to  erect,  subject  to  like  altera- 
tion, counties  or  townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  X^egislature." 

Having  thus  provided  a  mode  by  which  the  first  inhabitants  or  settlers  of 
the  territory  may  assemble  together  and  choose  for  themselves  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  some  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  declare  the  same 
in  forco  for  the  govemm^t  of  their  territory  temporarily,  with  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  change  the  same,  through  their  local  Leg^Iature, 
as  they  may  see  proper,  the  plan  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which 
*they  may  establish  for  themselves  "  a  permanent  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment,'* whenever  they  shall  have  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  as  follows : 

Third. — "That  such  temporary  government  only  shall  continue  in  force  in 
any  State  until  it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  fi^e  inhabitants,  when, 
giving  duo  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall  receive  from  them  authority, 
with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  to  call  a  Convention  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  permanent  Constitution  and  government  for  themselves." 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  first  settlers  *'  a  temporary  government"  in 
these  '^  ad^tional  states,"  and  for  "  a  permanent  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment" when  they  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  plan 
contemplates  that  they  shall  continue  to  govern  themselves  as  states^  having, 
as  provided  in  the  Virginia  deed  of  cession,  '^  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,"  in  respect  to  their  domestic  afEairs  and  internal 
polity,  "  as  the  other  States,"  until  they  shall  have  a  population  equal  to  the 
least  numerous  of  the  original  thirteen  States ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall 
keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress^  with  a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting, 
when  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  states,  as  follows : 

Fourth, — "  That  whenever  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  of  free  inhabi- 
tants as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states,  such  state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  said  original 
states."  .... 

And— 

"  Until  such  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Congress  any  of  the  said 
states,  afler  the  establishment  of  their  temporary  government,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress,  with  the  right  of  debatuig,  but 
not  of  voting." 

Attached  to  the  provision  which  appears  in  this  paper  under  the  **  third" 
head  is  a  proviso,  containing  five  propositions,  which  when  agreed  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  said  additional  states,  were  to  "  be  formed  into  a 
'charter  of  compact,"  and  to  remain  forever  "  unalterable,"  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  such  states  as  well  as  of  the^United  States — ^to  wit : 

^^  Provided  that  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  estab- 
lished on  these  principles  as  their  basis : 

let. — "That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

2d. — "  That  in  their  persons,  property,  and  territory  they  shall  be  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  wMch  the  original  states  shall  be  so 
subject." 

3dL — "  That  they  shall  be  sabjecc  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  oon- 


■  1  iiat  oil  Uie  prucwlii^  orticlM  aliiklJ  t 
shall  bo  duly  executed  li/  tlio  Prpsideot  o 
sciulded,  under  Ijia  haud  and  tho  seal  of  t 
gutcd,  and  gholl  atond  oa  fuDdamoDtal  coai 
Btatea  and  those  nowly  described.  uDoltera 
UniCcd  States  in  Congrcsa  Bsscmblod,  and  < 
mch  slCeratiQn  is  proposed  t«  bo  made." 

This  JoffHraaoiaD  plan  of  govommeDt  emi 
principlra  of  the  lathers  of  Ihe  RcToludon- 
political  community  (dependent  colonics, 
as  soTercigD  stales)  bavo  an  inalienablo  rig 
to  thoir  internal  polity,  and  repudiates  tho 
tho  Tories  ot  that  day,  that  all  colonics,  [ 
pn^rty  of  the  empire,  acquired  with  the  c 
ure;  and  that  tho  inhubitants  thereof  IrnTe  ] 
except  such  BS  tba  Imperial  g;ovcmmoat  at 
Btow  upon  them.  This  plon  recognizes  b 
the  exiitenco  of  two  distinct  dasges  of  atal 
govemmeot — tho  one  being  membora  of  i 
original  thirteon  and  such  other  states,  ha 
Congress  sbould  admit  into  tbo  Federal  Unio 
agemont  of  federal  aflair^  as  wcQ  as  tlio  c: 
intenuJ  polity  rGspectirol; — tho  others,  not 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  (Muld  have  no 
the  Federal  relations,  but  possessed  tho  sam 
mestic  aOairs  and  internal  policy  respective! 
right,  while  tboy  have  less  than  twenty  tbo 
their  gOTomment  (he  Constitution  and  laws  i 
and  when  tboy  shouJd  bavo  more  than  tw( 
number  required  to  entitle  tiiom  to  admissioj 
thoiized  to  form  for  tbomaelres.  "a  ponuonea 
and  in  etthar  ease  tboy  were  entitled  to  keof 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  TOtiog,  Thia 
"  fundnnwntol  (v,-^-.' —  ....■■ 
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ikUeSf^  was  ao  distinctly  marked  at  that  day  that  no  intelligent  man  oonld  fidl 
to  perceive  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  goyemment  of  the  Confederation  had  proved  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  fulfillment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  devised ;  not  because 
of  the  relations  between  the  territories,  or  new  states  and  the  TJnited  States, 
but  in  coQsequence  of  having  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  on  the  Federal 
questions  which  were  clearly  within  the  scope  of  its  expressly  delegated  powers. 
The  radical  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found  to  consist  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  mere  league  between  sovereign  states,  and  not  a  Federal 
government  with  its  appropriate  departments— executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial-^^ach  clothed  with  authority  to  perform  and  cany  into  effect  its 
own  peculiar  lUnctions.  The  Confederation  having  no  power  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  resolves,  "  the  consequence  was,  that  though  in  theory 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  were  equivalent  to  laws,  yet  in  practice  they 
were  found  to  be  mere  recommendations,  which  the  states,  like  other  sover- 
eignties, observed  or  disregarded  according  to  their  own  good-will  and  gra- 
cious pleasure."  Congress  could  not  impose  duties,  collect  taxes,  raiso 
armies,  or  do  any  other  act  essential  to  the  existence  of  govemmenf,  without 
the  voluntary  consent  and  cooperation  of  each  of  the  states.  Cong^ress  could 
resolve,  but  could  not  carry  its  resolutions  into  effect— could  recommend  to 
the  states  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  necessities  of  the  Federal  government, 
but  could  not  use  the  mea^  necessary  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  when 
the  states  faUed  to  comply— could  recommend  to  the  states  to  provide  an 
army  for  the  general  defense,  and  apportion  among  the  states  their  respec- 
tive quotas,  but  could  not  enlist  the  men  and  order  them  into  the  Federal 
service.  For  these  reasons,  a  Federal  government,  with  its  appropriate  de- 
partments, acting  directly  upon  the  individual  citizens,  with  authority  to 
enforce  its  decrees  to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  not  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  the  several  states  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
became  indispensable  as  a  substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Confederation. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  federal  Con- 
vention took  the  British  Constitution,  as  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
colonies  during  their  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  for  their  model — mak- 
ing such  modifications  in  its  structure  and  principles  as  the  change  in  our 
condition  had  rendered  necessary.  They  intrusted  the  executive  functions 
to  a  President  in  the  place  of  a  King ;  the  legislative  f\inctions  to  a  Congress  ' 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  lieu  of  the  Parlia- 
ment consisting  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  judicial  func- 
tions to  a  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  should  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Having  thus  divided  the  powers  of  government  into  the  three  appropriate 
departments,  with  which  they  had  always  been  familiar,  they  proceeded  to 
confer  upon  the  federal  government  substantially  the  same  powers  which 
they  as  colonies  had  been  willing  to  concede  to  the  British  government  and 
to  reserve  to  the  states  and  to  the  people  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  as  colonies  had  denied  to  the  British  government  during  the  en- 
tiro  struggle  which  terminated  in  our  independence,  and  which  they  had 
claimed  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  as  the  birth-right  of  all  freemen, 
inalienable  when  organized  into  political  communities,  and  to  be  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  colonies,  territories,  and  provinces  as  fully  and  completely 
as  by  sovereign  states.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  organic  feature 
or  fundamental  principle  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  had  not  been  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  from  the  period  of 
their  earliest  settlement,  and  which  had  not  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  them 
when  denied  by  G:  eat  Britain  during  the  whole  period  of  their  colonial  his- 
tory. 

X 


I'lclusivo  power  of  legislation  in  Ihcir  Ic 
Ibinga  alTccling  tlieir  iaternnl  polity — aln 
somo  rigiit,  atlei  tlio  Bovolution.  and  by  vi 
of  all  Americana,  in  liko  muiner  inalicnal 
GOmmunitiea — no  matler  b;  what  namo,  -k 
inaea,  or  new  atates  ! 

ITamsa  cAcd  deceive  persons  in  raspcct 
thtnw  A  BiD^e  inatotice  of  this  kiud  is  I 
ConirtitutioD  wbicb  says : 

"  Congreaa  ihall  hare  power  to  dispoM  ot 
regolatioaB  leipecUng  the  territory  or  otber 
States" 

Ttiia  being  the  only  daoeo  or  tbe  Constil 
toij"  t^peaia,  tbat  dct  alone  bos  doubcles 
that  the  right  of  Congress  to  establisli  temi 
tones,  in  tbe  sense  in  which  tbe  word  is  IM 
orerlooldng  the  important  and  controUiog  i 
tatioQ  was  formed  the  word  "  lomtoiy"  bad 
to  designate  a  political  commiuiity  or  gover 
compact,  deed  of  cosaion,  or  public  documeni 
dther  in  iu  geographical  sciue  to  describe  t 
diatiict  of  country,  as  in  tbe  Virginia  deed 
tract  of  couTdry"  northwest  of  the  river  Ob 
.  character  as  property,  io  which  latter  aoDSB 
Oonstitutioa  referred  to,  wheo  providing  fbr  I 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  . 
connection  with  the  kindred  ono  tbat  during 
federation  and  tbe  fbnnalion  of  tho  Constitul 
which  we  now  call  "lomtorics,"  wore  invari 
oeesiOD,  law^  compact's,  plans  of  goTemmenI 
records,  and  authentic  documents  as  "slates 
Bbow  that  the  words  "  territory  and  other  pn 
used  to  designate  the  uoappropriatod  lands 
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ties.  It  confers  the  same  power  "  to  make  all  needAil  roles  and  regrolatioDs"  ia 
the  states  as  \n  the  territories,  and  extends  wherever  there  may  be  any  land 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  be  regulated  or  disposed 
of;  but  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institutions  and  internal  polity  of  the  people  (either  in  the  states  or  the  ter- 
ritories) who  may  reside  upon  lands  which  the  United  States  onoe  owned. 
Such  a  power,  had  it  been  vested  in  Congress,  would  annihilate  the  sover- 
eignty and  fireedom  of  the  states  as  well  as  the  great  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  territories,  wherever  the  United  States  happen  to  own  a 
portion  of  the  public  laud  within  their  respective  limits,  as,  at  present,  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Looimana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  lowa^  Minnesota,  California,  and 
Oregon,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico.    The  idea  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  com- 

Slex  system  of  government ;  because  it  effectually  blots  out  the  dividing 
ne  between  federal  and  local  authority,  which  forms  an  essential  barrier  for 
the  defense  ot  the  independence  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
against  federal  invasion.  With  one  anomalous  exception,  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  Congress  are  federal,  and  not  municipal,  in  their  character — af- 
fectiug  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country  without  interfering  with 
the  internal  poUty  of  the  people — and  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  laws 
which  apply  alike  to  states  and  territoriea  The  exception,  being  in  dero- 
gation of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  political  system  (because 
it  authorizes  the  federal  government  to  control  the  municipal  afEediB  and  in- 
ternal polity  of  the  people  in  certain  specified,  Umited  localitiesX  was  not 
led  to  vague  inference  or  loose  construction,  nor  expressed  in  dubious  or 
equivocal  language ;  but  is  found  plainly  written  in  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  says : 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legishiture  of  the  state  in 
which  the  sa^ne  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buil^ngs." 

No  such  power  '*  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,*' 
nor  indeed  any  legislation  in  any  case  whatsoever,  is  conferred  on  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  municipal  aflfairs  and  internal  polity,  either  of  the  states  or 
of  the  territories.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  Constitution  had  been  Anally 
adopted,  with  its  federal  power  delegated,  enumerated,  and  defined,  in  order 
to  guard  in  all  future  time  against  any  possible  infringement  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states,  or  of  the  people,  an  amendment  was  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  which  marks  the  dividing  line  between  federal  and  local 
authority  so  directly  and  indelibly  that  no  lapse  of  time,  no  partisan  preju- 
dice, no  Sectional  aggrandizement,  no  frenzied  fimaticism  can  efface  it.  The 
amendment  is  in  these  words : 

*'  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed,  if  indeed  any  corroborative  evidence 
is  required,  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison.  On  the  18th  of  August,  after  a  series 
of  resolutions  had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  proper 
form,  the  record  sajrs : 

**Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  De- 
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ering  Con^rcJjs  "to  dispose  of  tho  unappro 
was  mo«iiIied  and  cuhirjj:cd  so  as  to  iiiclud 
United  States,"  and  to  authorize  Congresj 
regulations"  for  the  preservation,  managen 
The  provision  empowering  Congress  **t 
for  the  new  states  arising  in  the  uuapprop 
taken  in  connection  with  the  one  empowo 
Bivelj  legislative  authority  at  the  seat  of 
A  district  of  country  around  tho  same,"  c 
^  extent  and  nature  of  tho  powers  intended 

or  territories  on  tho  one  band,  and  in  the  I 
n  In  the  one  case  it  was  proposed  to  authorize 

governments  for  the  now  states,*'  or  territ 
as  our  Revolutionary  fathers  recognized  tht 
stitule  local  governments  for  the  colonies, 
the  people  of  the  colonies  were  '*  entitled 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress)  to  a  : 
lation,  in  their  several  Provincial  Loglslatm 
.\  1  tation  can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cases 

^  (  while,  in  the  other  caso,  it  was  proposed  t< 

^  ,  exclusively,  legislative  authority  over  the 

1  i  the  people  residing  within  tho  district  whi 

J  I  pose  as  the  seat  of  tho  general  government 

-  Each  of  these  provisions  was  modiQod  an 

Detail  and  Revision,  as  will  appear  by  comp 
ing  clauses  as  finally  incorporated  into  tlio 
authorize  Congress  to  institute  temporary  g< 
*  territorieH,  pnd  to  provide  for  their  admissio 
Constitution  in  this  form : 

'*  New  states  may  bo  admitted  by  the  Cot 

The  power  to  admit  "  new  5tote9,"  and  "t 

necessary  and  proper"  to  that  end,  may  fail 

right  to  institute  temporary  govern mouts  fo 
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to  acquire  territory  outside  of  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  powers  it  may  exercise  therein  over  the  perso^  or  property  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  while  it  remains  a  territoiy,  and  until  it  shall  be 
admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  power  gtven  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
government  to  establish  or  maintain  colonics,  bordering  on  the  United  States 
or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  at  its  own  pleasure ;  nor  to  en* 
large  its  territorial  limits  in  any  way  except  by  the  admission  of  new  states  . . . 

"  The  power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission 
of  new  states  is  plainly  given ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by  aU 
the  departments  of  the  government,  it  has  been  held  to  authorize  the  acqui* 
sition  of  territory,  not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time,  but  to  be  admitted  ob 
soon  as  its  population  and  situation  would  entitle  it  to  admission.  It  is  ac- 
quired to  become  a  state,  and  not  to  be  held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by 
Congress  with  absolute  authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  new 
state  is  committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Cong^ss,  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  until  it  is  in  a  suit- 
able condition  to  become  a  state  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states^ 
must  rest  upon  the  same  discretion." 

Having  determined  the  question  that  the  power  to  acquire  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  our  territorial  limits  and  increasing  the  number  of  states 
is  included  within  the  power  to  admit  new  states  and  conferred  by  the  same 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  proceeded  to  say  that  **  the  power  to 
acquire  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  to  preserve  and  apply  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired."  And  again,  referring  to  a  former  de- 
cision of  the  same  Court  in  respect  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  institute  gov- 
ernments for  the  territories,  the  Court  say : 

"  The  power  stands  firmly  on  the  latter  alternative  put  by  the  Court — that 
is,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory." 

The  power  to  acquire  territoiy,  as  well  as  the  right,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Madison,  *'  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  the  new  states  arising 
therein"  (or  territorial  governments,  as  they  are  now  called),  having  been 
traced  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  admission 
of  '*  new  states,"  the  Court  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  people  of  the  territories: 

"  All  we  moan  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  express  regula- 
tion in  the  Constitution  defining  the  power  which  the  general  government 
may  exercise  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory  thus  ac- 
quired, the  Court  must  necessarily  look  to  the  provisions  and  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  its  distribution  of  powers,  for  the  rules  and  prindples 
by  which  its  de<:i8ion  must  be  governed. 

"  Taking  this  rule  to  guide  us,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  emigrate  to  a  territory  belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  can  not  be  ruled  as  mere  colonists,  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  general  government,  and  to  be  governed  by  any  laws  it  may  think. 
proi)er  to  impose.  .  .  .  The  territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  government  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  their  respective  rights  defined  and  marked  out;  and  the 
federal  government  can  exercise  no  power  over  his  person  or  property  beyond 
what  that  instrument  confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  re- 
Berve<i." 

Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  has  conferred  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment no  right  to  interfere  with  the  property,  domestic  relations,  police 
regulations,  or  internal  polity  of  the  people  of  the  territories,  it  necessarily 
follows,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court,  that  Congress  can  rightfully  exer- 
cise no  such  power  over  the  people  of  the  territories.    For  this  reason  alone^ 
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tbe  Supremo  Court  were  authorized  and  compelled  to  pronannce  th*  ai^ith 
Bt-ctioii  of  the  iti-t  approved  March  G.  1820  (com-Jioiily  called  the  UiBunri 
(tompruniisc),  ini>[)cfative  and  void — tliore  being  bo  power  dclegatod  to 
Congress  iu  the  Conatilution  authorizing  Congress  to  prohibit  alaveiy  in  lbs 


l[i  tlio  course  or  the  discuBsioD  of  tills  qaostion  Iho  Court  mve  an  elaboi^ 
ato  ox|Kisitioii  of  Ilie  structuro,  priaclples,  and  powers  of  tbe  Ki.-denil  goroni- 
ment;  ahowin"  that  it  poaseagea  no  powara  except  lliuao  wbieli  are  delegnied, 
eiiumeralcd.  iiu<1  dcSu(>d  in  tho  CoDSIitutioD;  and  that  all  other  powers  arc 
either  proliibilml  aUogothor  or  am  reserved  to  tlio  states,  or  10  the  peopla.  In 
order  to  sbow  lliiit  the  probibitad  as  well  as  tLo  delegated  powers  are  eiiu- 
mcratcd  aad  detiiied  iu  ibo  Constitution,  the  Court  enumerated  certain  )»ir- 
er%  which  can  not  be  exercised  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  territorial  Leg- 
isiatures,  or  by  any  other  authority  wliataver,  for  the  simple  reaaon  tliftt  they 
are  forbidden  by  tbe  Constitution. 

Somo  persona,  who  have  not  eiamined  critically  the  opinion  of  tho  Court 
in  thi»  resiH^cl,  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  tlie  alartn/  qatation  wM 
included  in  this  class  oTprsliibited  powers,  and  (hat  ilia  Court  Jiad  decided 
in  tho  I>rnad  Scott  case  Chat  the  temtoriai  Legislature  could  not  legitJnle  in 
respect  to  slave  property  tha  same  as  all  otbor  property  in  tlio  territurics. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  opinio  of  tlio  Coutt  will  correct  Iba  error,  and 
Bbow  clearly  tho  class  of  powers  to  wbich  tbe  Court  referred,  as  bciog  furbid- 
den  alike  to  Che  Federal  goveruneDt,  to  the  Etatcs,  and  to  the  tcrritorie*. 
The  Court  say; 

"  A  rtferunce  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  tbe  Constitution  wilt  illustrate 
this  pro]iosition.  For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Con- 
gress can  make  any  law  in  a  territory  respecting  the  eetabtishment  of  reli- 
gioo,  or  tlie  free  exercise  thereof)  or  abridging  tiie  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  tho  right  of  tho  people  of  tbe  territory  peaceably  to  araembk^ 
and  to  peliliou  tho  government  for  the  redress  ofgiiovaDce^ 

"  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  tho  riglrt  to  keep  and  bear  srms. 
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tnres,  and  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  and  that  the  prohibition  ertendft 
"  every  where  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,"  applicable  equallj 
to  states  and  territories,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

If  this  sweeping  prohibition — this  jnst  but  inexorable  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  government — ^federal,  state,  and  territorial^shtOl  ever  be  held  to 
inclade  the  slavery  question,  thus  negativing  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
states  and  territories,  as  well  as  the  federal  government,  to  control  it  by  law 
(and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  "  the  citizens  of  a 
territory,  so  far  as  these  rights  are  concerned,  are  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  citizens  of  the  states"),  then,  indeed,  will  the  doctrine  become  firmly  es- 
tablished that  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  Afirican  slavery  are  tu^form 
througfioiU  the  dominion  of  the  United  States^  and  that  there  "  is  an  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  which  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  the  authorative  recognition  and  practical  operation  of  such  a  djKS- 
trine,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Court  referred  to  and  included 
the  slavery  question  within  that  class  of  forbidden  powers  which  (although 
the  same  in  the  territories  as  in  the  states)  could  not  bo  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories. 

If  this  proposition  were  true,  which  fortunately  for  the  peace  and  wel&re 
of  the  whole  country  it  is  not;  the  conclusion  would  inevitably  result,  which 
they  logically  deduce  from  the  premises — ^that  the  Constitution  by  the  recog- 
nition o(  slavery  establishes  it  in  the  territories  beyond  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  control  it  by  law,  and  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  go  there 
and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  slave  property ;  aad  when  all  other 
remedies  fail  for  the  protection  of  such  rights  of  property,  it  becomes  the  im- 
perative duty  of  Congress  (to  the  performance  of  which  every  member  is 
bound  by  his  conscience  and  his  oath,  and  from  which  no  ooniBideration  of 
political  policy  or  expediency  can  release  him)  to  provide  by  law  such  ade- 
quate and  complete  protection  as  is  essential  to  the  full  ez^'oyment  of  an  im- 
portant right  secured  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  proposition  be  true,  that 
the  Constitution  estdUishes  slavery  in  the  territories  beyond  tbe  power  of  the 
people  legally  to  control  it,  another  result,  no  less  startling,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  must  inevitably  follow.  The  Constitution  is  uniform 
"  every  where  within  the  dominions  of  the  United  States" — ^is  the  same  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  Kansas — ^and  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  President  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  *that  slavery  exists  in  Euansas  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,?  and  that  *'  Kansas  is  therefore  at  this  mo- 
ment OS  much  a  slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,"  why  does  it  not 
exist  in  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  the  same  Constitution  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  Sovereign  State,  and  therefore  has  a 
right  to  regulate  the  slavery  question  within  her  own  limits  to  suit  herself  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sovereignty  of  Pennsylvania,  like  that  of 
every  other  state,  is  limited  by  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that : 

"  This  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  mode,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land^  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution 
or  latos  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwU?istanding." 

Hence,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  her  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
domestic  institutions,  and  internal  policy,  is  subordinate  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  says  that  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
Aas  shall  exercise  legislative  power  over,  *'  all  rightful  sul^ects  of  legislation 


aoa  b7  Ihe  same  authority  in  all  Ibe  sCntcs  o 
imporativo  duty  of  Congrcsa  to  provide  by 
property  in  llio  territories  upon  llie  Rrouad  I 
(and  couBequcDlly  iu  eveiy  otUcr  territory),  " 
tbe  United  Stales,"  ivby  is  it  not  alw  tbo 
reasou,  to  provide  Bimilor  protection  to  slave 
DuioD,  when  tbe  Legisluturoa  tail  to  furnish  st 

Witboat  confbesing  or  atloiopiiag  lo  avoid 
their  own  doctrine,  ila  advocates  endeavor  tc 
tlie.Dred  Scott  decision  to  prove  that  the  Con: 
slaves — tliat  tliore  ia  no  Itgal  distiuctioa  be 
BcriptioQ  of  property — that  slave  property  ani 
stand  on  an  equal  footing — that  Congrcu  has 
than  orar  tte  other— and,  coosequontly,  can  k 

Upon  this  point  the  Coart  say : 

"  How  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  ] 
ferent  point,  tbe  right  uf  prOi^erty  in  a  alave  is  di 
in  the  Coostitution.  .  .  .  And  if  the  Com 
of  property  of  the  master  in  a  stave,  and  roaka 
dascriptiOD  of  property  and  other  property  ow 
acting  under  the  authority  of  tlie  United  Stati 
«zecndve,  or  Judicial,  baa  a  riglit  to  draw  such 
benefit  of  the  prorisioDB  and  guarantees  which 
piotaclioTt  of  private  property  against  the  eucro 

.  .  .  And  the  gavemmcnc  in  express  ten 
all  future  time,  ■/  Oie  slave  ncapea  from  kia  o 
words^too  plain  to  bo  mis  understood.  And 
ConMitation  which  gives  Congress  a  ffreaier  [ 
which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  Uss  pnu 
other  description.  The  only  poiver  cooferred  ii 
duty  of  guarding' and  protecting  tiie  owner  in  h 

The  rights  of  the  owuet  which  it  is  thus  madi 
emment  to  guard  and  protect  are  those  express 
toUon,  and  defined  in  clesr  onrf  ^-.'y---  •-■ 
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Congress  a  groater  power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of 
that  kind  to  loss  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description."  This  is 
the  basis  apon  which  all  rights  pertaining  to  slave  property,  either  in  the 
states  or  the  territories,  stand  under  the  Constitution  as  expounded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  has  delegated  no  power  to  the  Federal  gov« 
emment  in  respect  to  any  other  kind  of  property  belonging  to  the  citizen—* 
neither  introducing,  establishing,  'prohibiting,  nor  excluding  it  any  where 
within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  but  leaves  the  owner  thereof  per 
fectly  fVee  to  remove  into  any  state  or  territory  and  carry  his  property  with 
him,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  local  law,  and  relying  upon  the  lo(»] 
authorities  for  protection,  it  follows,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
that  slave  property  stands  on  the  same  footing,  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  immunities,  and  in  like  manner  is  dependent  upon  the  local  authorities 
and  laws  for  protection. 

The  Court  refer  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitive  slaves  as  their  authority  for  saying  that  the  "  right  of  property 
in  slaves  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  By  refer- 
ence to  that  provision  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  word  **  slaves"  is  not 
used,  still  tho  Constitution  not  only  recognizes  the  right  of  property  in  slaves, 
as  stated  by  the  Court,  but  explicitly  states  what  class  of  persons  shall  be 
deemed  slaves,  and  under  what  laws  or  authority  they  may  be  held  to  ser- 
vitude, and  under  what  circumstances  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  restored  to 
their  owners,  all  in  the  same  section,  as  follows : 

*'  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  slave,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
is  a  **  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  urider  the  laws  thereof'*'^ 
not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  the  laws  thereof,  nor 
by  virtue  of  any  Federal  authority  whatsoever,  but  under  the  laws  of  the 
particular  state  where  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  this  exact  definition  of  slavery  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  ttie  people  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North.  The 
slaveholding  states  would  never  consent  for  a  moment  that  their  domestic 
relations — ^and  especially  their  right  of  property  in  their  slaves — shoul(\  be 
dependent  upon  Federal  authority,  or  that  Congress  should  have  any  power 
over  the  subject— either  to  extend,  confine,  or  restrain  it ;  much  less  to  pro- 
tect or  regulate  it — lest,  under  the  pretense  of  protection  and  regulation,  the 
Federal  government,  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  and  increasing  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  might  destroy  the  institu- 
tion, and  divest  those  rights  of  property  in  slaves  which  were  sacred  under 
the  laws  and  Constitutions  of  their  respective  states  so  long  as  the  Federal 
government  hod  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  subject 

In  like  manner  the  non-slaveholding  states,  while  they  were  entirely  will- 
ing to  provide  for  the  surrender  of  all  fugitive  slaves — as  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  tlie  states  in  the  Convention  fur  the  provision 
now  under  consideration — and  to  leave  each  state  perfectly  free  to  hold 
shives  under  its  own  laws,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  separate  and  exclusive 
authority,  so  long  as  it  pleased,  and  to  abolish  it  when  it  chose,  were  un- 
willing to  become  responsible  for  its  existence  by  incorporating  it  into  the 
Constitution  as  a  national  institution,  to  be  protected  and  regulated,  ex- 
tended and  controlled  by  Federal  authority,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  in  defiance  of  the  local  laws  of  the  several  states  and  territories. 
For  these  opposite  reasons  the  southern  and  northern  states  united  in  giy* 

X2 
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JDg  n  unanimous  vote  in  the  ConTention  for  that  proviflion  of  the  0 
tiuu  wliicU  [a^DgniZL-a^uvoryaaalocal  ioaliuition  in  tho aerGnl atotes  wbcr* 
it  uxiBts,  "  under  [lie  luws  tlierea("  aad  proridoa  for  t)io  siUTender  of  fugitira 
Hlavea. 

II  will  be  ob<:erved  tliat  tbe  Cemi'"  stato"  is  uacd  in  thia  prorisiou,  ni  well 
aa  \n  vm-iuiis  other  purts  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  sumo  sonso  in  which  it 
van  usL'd  by  Mr.  JetTerson  in  hia  pUn  for  eatabli Biting'  govcmmonta  Ibr  the 
now  states  in  tiio  terntorj  ceded  and  to  be  ceded  to  Ibo  TTniled  Mates,  uul 
be  Mr.  ModJTOn  in  his  proposition  to  confer  on  ConRrtaa  potior  "  to  institute 
ifTiin'Tiirv  i^i-iv^r'iriH'nti!  fur  tlie  ikjb  slalta  arising  in  tbe  uaappropriated  laad) 
!•■:  r.i.    ri,] .-lit.  ■!.''  to  designate  the  politiral  eommunitie^  torritotiea  ■■ 

■  ii:i  Iho  dominion  ofthe  United  States.    The  word '•alatei' 
:    M   I  .    .■  sL'nse  in  the  ordiaance  of  the  13th  July,  1T8T,  for  the 

/  1-.  1.  rii;:..i.t  :|  !lii'  1,'rritory  northwest  of  the  Eiver  Ohio,  which  was  posed 
tjy  Llip  rcniiinut  oi'  ilio  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  gittiog  in  Now  Tork 
while  its  miisl;  eminent  members  were  at  Philadeiphbi,  as  delegstea  to  tbe 
Federal  Convenlioo,  aiding  in  the  IbrtniitioD  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Duited. 
States. 

III  tliis  nutifi!  llio  word  "Btalee"  is  tised  in  tbe  clause  proTidinj  for  the 
ri  1 1  ill  i;,  "1'  liiL'ii  ->  I'  ^h;lul,  applicable  to  all  political  communities  under  the 

''   I.    '  I       '  ':ii<.-:l  Stiitto,  including  tlie  territories  aa  well  as  theseceral 
- 1   I.  .  ..'  11;.    I      .'It.     [Juder  any  other  construction  the  riglit  of  the  owner 

I '.' I   .11-  .-L.I'.'.' n-oulJ  be  restricted  to  the  floJi^  of  the  Union.  lOLiviiiff 

till..  U'l  ruu:  L^.-.  :i  aL'^uti'  place  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives.  The  samfi  remark  it 
aptiiicalile  to  Ihu  chmso  of  the  ConsiitutioD  which  provides  that  "  a  peiBoa 
charged  in  any  slate  with  Ireagoii,  blony,  or  oilier  crimo,  who  shall  Hoe  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  anoOttr  ttaie,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  the  eiecntirs 
authority  of  the  slaie  from  which  ho  flod,  be  delivered  up  to  bo  removed  ts 
the  autQ  having  jurisdiction  of  tlie  urimo."  Unless  the  lemt  sUle,  as  used 
in  tl.eaa  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  siiall  be  construed  to  indade  every  , 
diatinet  paiitical  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mtale«i  ai  ~ 
to  nppiy  to  lorrilorioa  as  well  aa  to  Iho  stat*^  of  tUo  Union,  "■ " ■     ' 
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the  Constitntion;  and  inasmuch  as  the  prohibition  only  extends  to  the 
"  states,"  the  people  of  the  "territories"  are  still  at  liberty  to  exercise  them, 
unless  the  territories  are  included  within  the  tenn  stctiea^  within  the  mean- 
ing of  these  provisions  of  the  Oonstltution  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854  are  in  perfect  harmony  with,  add  a  faith- 
fhl  embodiment  of  the  principles  herein  enforced.  A  brief  history  of  these 
measures  will  disclose  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
series  of  resolutions  upon  the  slavery  question  which  were  intended  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  legislation  upon  that  subject.  Pending  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  resolutions  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
prepared  and  reported  to  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  of  March,  two  biUs— one 
for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  of  states,  and  the  other  for  the 
organization  of  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas,  which  were  read  twice 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  On  the  19th  of  April  a  select  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  was  appointed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  made  chairman,  and  to  which  were  referred  all  pending 
propositions  relating  to  the  slavery  question.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay, 
from  the  select  committee  of  thirteen,  submitted  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
report  covering  a]l  the  points  in  controversy,  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill."  By  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
of  this  bill,  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  la 
composed  of  the  two  printed  bills  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  on  the  25th  of  March  previous;  and  that^e  only 
material  change  in  its  provisions,  involving  an  important  and  essential  prin- 
ciple, is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  section,  which  prescribes  and  defines  the 
powers  of  the  territorial  liOgislafcure.  In  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  the  legislative  power  of  the  territories  extended  to 
"  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  without  excepting  African  slavery ;  while  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee  of  thirteen,  conferred  the  same  power  on  the  territorial  Legisla- 
ture, wiih  the  exception  of  African  slavery.  This  portion  of  the  section  m  its 
original  form  read  thus : 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  territory  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  but  no  law  shall  be 
passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soiL" 

To  which  the  committee  of  thirteen  added  these  words :  "  Nor  in  respect 
to  African  slavery,^*  When  the  bill  came  up  for  action  on  the  15th  of  May, 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said : 

"  I  ofier  the  following  amendment  To  strike  out,  in  the  sixth  line  of  the 
tenth  section,  the  words  *  in  respect  to  African  slavery^*  and  insert  the  words 
*  with  those  rights  of  property  growing  oiUof  the  institution  of  African  slavery 
as  its  exists  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union.*  The  object  of  the  amendment 
is  to  prevent  the  territorial  Legislature  from  legislating  against  the  rights  of 

property  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery It  will  leave  to 

the  territorial  Legislatures  those  rights  and  powers  which  are  essentially 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  preservation  of  property,  but  to  the  peace  of  the 
territory.  It  wiU  leave  the  right  to  make  such  police  reg^ulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  disordor,  and  which  will  bo  absolutely  necessary  with  such 
property  as  that  to  secure  its  beneficial  use  to  its  owner.  With  this  brief 
explanation  I  submit  the  amendment" 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis,  said: 

"  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  I  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the  amend- 


"I  do  mean  to  sav  it" 
Mr.  CUjr  ' 

locftl  law  nnri  f»;™      I  ""'  t^rntones  and 
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result,  I  must  say  that  I  can  not  vote  for  any  express  proyision  reoognizing 
the  right  to  carry  daves  there." 

To  which  Mr.  Davis  rejoined,  that — 

*'  It  is  said  our  Revolution  grew  out  of  a  preamble ;  and  I  hope  we  have 
something  of  the  same  character  of  the  hardy  men  of  the  Revolution  who  first 
commenced  the  war  with  the  mother  country — something  of  the  spirit  of  that 
bold  Yankee  who  said  he  had  a  right  to  go  to  Concord,  and  that  go  he  would ; 
and  who,  in  the  maintenance  of  that  rights  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
British  sentmeL  Now,  sir,  if  our  right  to  carry  slaves  into  these  territories  be 
a  constitutional  right,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  maintain  it" 

Pending  the  d^jssion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Davis,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friends,  modified  his  amendment  from  time  to  time,  until  it  assumed  the  fol- 
lowing shape : 

"Nor  to  introduce  nor  exclude  African  slavery.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  territorial  Legislature 
from  passing  such  laws  as  may  be  nooessaiy  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  property  of  every  kind  which  may  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  held  in  or  introduced  into 
said  territory." 

To  which,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  foUowing  amend- 
ment : 

'*  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  or  permitting  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  the  holding  of  persona 
as  property  within  said  territory." 

Upon  these  amendments— Uie  one  affirming  the  pro-slavery  and  the  other 
the  anti-slavery  position,  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves — Mr.  Douglas  said : 

"  The  position  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  been,  that  this,  and  all  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  domestic  affairs  and  domestic  policy  of  the  territories, 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  themselves ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  content  with  whatever  way  they  may  decide  the  question,  because  they 
have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  these  matters  than  we  have,  and  know  much 
better  what  iDstitutions  suit  them  than  we,  who  have  never  been  there,  can 
decide  for  them.  I  would  therefore  have  much  preferred  that  that  portion  of 
the  bill  should  have  remained  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, with  no  provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  I  do  hope  yet  that  that  clause  will  be  stricken  out.  I  am  satisfied,  sir, 
that  it  gives  no  streng^th  to  the  bill.  I  am  satisfied,  even  if  it  did  give  strength 
to  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  there,  because  U  ia  a  vioUUion  of  principle — a  vio- 
lation of  that  principle  upon  which  we  have  all  rested  our  defense  of  the  course 
we  have  taken  on  this  question.  I  do  not  see  how  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  the  position  we  have  taken — ^that  of  non-intervention — and  have  argued 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  legislate  for  themselves  on  this  question, 
can  support  such  a  provision  without  abandoning  all  the  arguments  which  we 
used  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  year  1848,  and  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oass),  in  that  letter 
which  is  known  as  the  *  Nicholson  Letter.'  We  are  required  to  abandon  that 
platform ;  we  are  required  to  abandon  those  principles,  and  to  stultify  our- 
selves, and  to  adopt  the  opposite  doctrine— and  for  what  ?  In  order  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  ierrilortes  shall  not  have  such  institutions  as  they  sfiall  deem 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  Iheir  wants.  I  do  not  see,  sir,  how  such  a  pro- 
vision can  be  acceptable  either  to  the  people  of  the  North  or  the  South." 

Upon  the  question,  how  many  inhabitants  a  territory  should  contain  before 
it  should  be  formed  into  a  political  community,  with  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment Mr.  Douglas  said : 

"  The  senator  firom  Miniasippt  pats  the  question  to  me  av  to  what  numbei 


llic  ri'latiuriH  bctwu'n  liusbanil  and  will', 
Inws  alTeintng  tlio  rij^liU  and  prrijitrttv  of 
tout  bIk)  to  loakc  lun'M  to  gorpni  tlicr 

Willi  reference  to  llio  proleclion  of  prt>i 

"I  hnvo  a  nord  to  ray  to  tlio  lionoi 
Davis).  He  insiala  lliat  I  am  not  in  Giror 
amtaJinODC  is  oHerod  (or  tlic  pnrpoBO  ot  f 
tutioiL  Now,  air,  I  aik  jou  n-liut  nullioi 
I  not  dcmro  lo  protect  property  bectiuso  ] 
BUch  laws  as  tlicy  deem  proper  respcctii 
0117  cxccplion  ?  lie  miRht  just  na  well  t 
property  in  merclioiidin;,  in  etcaiiiboull^ 
tliat  I  am  opposed  to  protecting  jiropertj  o 
to  put  tlii-m  all  on  nu  equality,  and  allow  1 
In  respect  to  tbo  whole  of  tlieiu." 

lit,  Casa  sitid  (rerenjng  to  the  amcndoi' 
Cliase): 

"Now  wUli  rcspvct  to  tlie  nmcndinenta. 
and  tlien  I  slmll  vote  in  favor  oT  HtriliiDg 
tlio  power  of  tbo  ttTritorinI  t^reramcnls. 
was  oppo.-ed,  as  iho  boiiomblo  ecrator  ftam 
the  inseiiionor  tbis  prohibition  by  tlio  con: 
and  uneonslitutiouut,  I  liaro  aln.-ady  slatei 
oT  internal  legislation  In  llic  territories  boloi 

AAer  furtiier  diKalniuon  tUo  voto  wan 
amendment  of  Mr.  Cbiuie,  and  decided  in 
The  question  rccurritiK  on  the  amendment  1 
also  rejected ;  yeas,  20;  naj-s,  ao.  Whcrcu 
itiK  nniendment ; 

"KeitliiT  elavcrynor  involuntnrv  servil 
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propodtions  were  made,  and  amendments  offered  and  rejected — all  relating  to 
this  one  controverted  point — when  Mr.  Norria,  of  New  Hampshire,  renewed 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  to  strike  out  tlie  restriction  on  the  territorial 
Legislature  in  respect  to  African  slavery.  On  the  31st  of  July  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to  19— -restoring  this  section  of  the  bill  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  on  the 
26th  of  March,  and  conferring  on  the  territorial  Legislature  power  over  '*  all 
rightfhl  subjects  of  legislation  oonsistont  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  wUhovi  excepting  African  slavery. 

Thus  terminated  this  great  struggle  in  the  affirmance  of  the  principle,  as 
the  basis  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
oi^nization  of  the  territories,  that  the  people  of  (he  territories  should  decide  the 
slavery  question  for  themselves  through  the  action  of  their  territorial  Legislatures. 

This  controverted  question  having  been  definitely  settled,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  day  to  consider  the  other  portions  of  tho  bill,  and  after 
striking  oijt  all  except  those  provisions  which  provided  for  the  organization  of 
the  Territor}'  of  Utah,  ordered  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
on  the  next  day — August  1, 1850 — the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  was  taken  up,  and  amended  so  as  to  conform  fully  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Utah  Act  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  territorial  Legislature  over 
"  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution,"  without 
excepting  African  slavery,  and  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed  for  a  third  reading 
without  a  division ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  bill  was  passed — ^yeas,  27 ; 
najs,  10. 

These  two  bills  were  sent  to  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  anH  passed  that 
body  without  any  alteration  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  territorial 'Legisla- 
tures over  the  subject  •f  slavery,  and  were  approved  by  President  Filmore 
September  9,  1850. 

In  1852,  when  the  two  great  political  parties — Whig  and  Democratic— 
into  which  the  country  was  then  divided,  assembled  in  National  Convention 
at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Yice-Prcsidency,  each  convention  adopted  and  affirmed  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  tho  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  rules  of  action  by  which  they 
would  be  governed  in  all  future  cases  in  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments and  the  admission  of  new  states. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1854,  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate,  to 
which  had  been  referred  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Neb- 
raska, reported  tho  bill  back,  with  an  amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  bill,  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  now  known  on  the  stat- 
ute book  as  the  "  Kansas-Nebraska  Act^"  accompanied  by  a  report  explaining 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  organize  those  territories,  as 
follows : 

"  The  principal  amendments  which  your  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to 
commend  to  the  &vorable  action  of  tho  Senate,  in  a  special  report,  are  those 
in  which  the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  territorial  organizations,  are  proposed  to  be 
affirmed  and  carried  into  practical  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. The  wisdom  of  tliose  measures  is  attested,  not  less  by  their  salutary 
and  beneficial  effects  in  allaying  sectional  agitation  and  restoring  peace  and 
harmony  to  an  irritated  and  distracted  people,  than  by  the  cordial  and  almost 
universal  approbation  with  which  they  have  been  received  and  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  country. 

**  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  those  measures  were  intended  to  have 
a  far  more  comprehensive  and  enduring  effect  than  the  mere  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  Moxioan  territory.    They 


lUi 


affirm  and  rtst  upou  tlie  rollowiiic  i>rop03itior. 

"'First.— TIml  oil  (iiifsiioES  pprUiiiiint;  to 
tho  now  atatea  to  ba  rDniied  llirrufrorn,  aru  ti 
peoplft  reaiding  thcroin,  by  tlieir  approprialo 
them  for  that  purpose. 

"  '  Seoood. — Tbat  all  coses  iDvolviDg  titlo. 
soiial  D-eedom,  ore  rofcirred  to  ttie  siyudicalioD 
riglit  or  appeal  to  tlio  Supreme  Court  of  tho  U 

"  'ThinL — TluLt  tbe  proviaiDii  of  the  Oous 
iMpecl  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be  oarrii 
tbo  organized  ternlories^  tho  same  aa  in  the  j 
bill  which  your  corapiittee  have  prepared,  ai 
fuTorable  ao^oa  of  the  Senate,  proposes  to  ca 
ciplea  into  practical  operation,  in  the  precise 
Measures  of  186D.'" 

By  refereDco  to  that  section  of  the  "  Eansas-l 
on  tbo  statute  book,  which  described  and  UgUd 
Legialalure,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  "  in  the  pr 
mlae  Measures  of  ISSO,"  oxteuding  the  iegisla 
•U  dgbtfUl  subjects  of  legialalioQ  consilient  w 
exoepOng  African  Blivoiy. 

It  having  been  suggeitod,  with  some  plausib 
the  bill,  that  the  act  uf  Congroag  of  Uarch  6,  I 
of  the  parallel  of  36' 30  would  deprive  the  peo[ 
cf  regulating  tho  slavery  queHtion  to  suit  tbei 

ulatioD  to  entitle  them  to  admission  into  tlie  Qi 
vu  prepared  by  tbe  choirmaa  of  the  Commitl 
bill  to  remove  this  obslacle  to  tho  free  ezercii 
•overeigDty  in  tho  territory,  while  it  remained 
repoaling  the  said  act  of  Congress,  end  declorii 
ingof  ail  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  those  words 
"That  the  Constitution  and  aU  laws  of  tho 
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'*  Ihwided,  That  nothing  herein  coitained  shall  be  construed  to  revise  or 
put  in  force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of 
the  sixth  of  March,  1820,  either  protecting,  establishing,  or  abolishmg  slavery." 

In  this  form,  and  with  this  distinct  understanding  of  its  '^true  intent  and 
meaning,"  the  bill  passed  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land  by  the  approval  of  the  President,  May  30,  1854. 

In  1856,  the  Democratic  party,  assembled  in  National  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, declared  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  that 

"  The  American  Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in 
the  organic  laws  establishing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  embod- 
ying the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  *  slavery  question,'  upon  which 
the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its 
determined  conservatism  of  the  Union — ^non-interference  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  state  and  territory,  or  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Compromises  of  1850,  confirmed  by  both 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  National  Conventions — ratified  by  the 
people  in  the  election  of  1852 — ^and  rightly  applied  to  the  organization  of  the 
territories  in  1854;  That  by  the  uniform  application  of  this  Democratic  prin- 
ciple to  the  organization  of  territories  and  to  the  admission  of  new  states, 
with  or  without  domestic  slavery  as  they  may  elect,  the  equal  rights  of  aU 
will  be  preserved  Intact-^the  original  compacts  of  the  Constitution  main- 
tained inviolate— and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion  of  this  Union  insured  to 
its  utmost  capacity  of  embracing  in  peace  and  harmony  any  future  American 
State  that  may  be  constituted  or  annexed  with  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

In  accepting  the  nomination  of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  16,  1856,  said : 

"  The  agitation  on  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  has  too  long  distracted 
'and  divided  the  people  of  this  Union,  and  alienated  their  affections  from  each 
other.  This  agitation  has  assumed  many  forms  since  its  commencement,  but 
it  now  seems  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  territories ;  and  judging  from  its 
present  character,  I  think  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  it  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  '  finality.'  The  recent  legislation  of  Congress  respecting  domestic  slav- 
ery, derived,  as  it  has  been,  from  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate 
political  power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises,  ere  long,  to  allay  the  dan- 
gerous excitement.  This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as 
free  government  itself  and  in  accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared  that 
tiie  people  of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a  state,  8?iaU  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shcUl  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limHs." 

This  exposition  of  the  history  of  these  measures  shows  conclusively  that 
the  authors  of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  and  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  of  1854,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congpress  of  1774 
and  the  founders  of  our  system  of  government  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
regarded  the  people  of  4he  territories  and  colonies  as  political  communities 
which  were  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  where  their  representation  could  alone  be  preserved,  in 
all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity.  This  right  pertains  to  the  people 
collectively  as  a  law-abiding  and  peaceful  community,  and  not  to  the  isolated 
individuals  who  may  wander  upon  the  public  domain  in  violation  of  law.  It 
can  only  be  exercised  where  there  are  inhabitants  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
government,  and  capable  of  performing  its  various  functions  and  duties — a 
&ct  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  Congress.  Whether  the  number 
shall  b^  fixed  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  tliousand  inhabitants  does  not  affect 
the  principle. 

The  principle,  under  our  political  systeiv,  ia  thai  every  distinct  polUicai  com- 


i..j^  cuimoLion  to  all  candid  minds 
w:iadi!emi?d  necessary,  on  ihc  part 
trinea  wliicli  General  Cass  so  einp) 
better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Co 
'Wastiingtoii,"  that  there  should  I 
lilindoess  and  blundenng  which  Be 
Step  and  every  movement  of  the  Ac 
upon  popular  sovereignty  and  its  cl 
ting  the  office  of  replying  to  a  com[ 
person,  the   task  was  intrusted  to 
The  country  sustained  a  loss  in  thi 
of  replying  to  Judge  Douglas  bee 
statesman  fitted  by  natural  gifU  < 
political  experience  to  discuss  prin 
their  bearings  and  application  toirar< 
the  literature — the  political  and  legs 
would  have  been  enriched  by  the  i 
and  the  public  would  have  been  tu< 
Boning  of  the  disputants  in  arriving 
But  Attorney  General  Black  discns 
lawyer,  not  as  a  statesman,  but  afl 
court  pettifogger  arguing  a  case  of 
noD  of  this  topic  been  conducted  by 
sippi,  instead  of  by  Attorney  General 
have  had  the  views  of  a  man  thn-^'- 
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beautiful  and  thrilling  defence  of  the  opposite  doctrine  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  in  1854  and  in  1856. 

It  is  related  of  an  editor  in  one  of  the  western  cities  who  for 
a  long  time  believed  himself  possessed  of  great  powers  of  ora- 
tory, and  who  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times  felt  called 
upon  to  "respond  for  the  press,"  that  on  one  occasion,  while 
standing  in  a  crowd  at  a  depot,  when  a  lady  complained  to  her 
attendant  of  the  almost  suffocating  pressure  they  were  expe- 
riencing, the  editor,  who  had  overheard  only  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  word  "  pressure,"  immediately  mounted  a  pile  of 
trunks,  and  in  behalf  of  the  "press"  gave  utterance  to  his  opin- 
ions. Judge  Black  seems  to  labor  under  a  like  impression,  not 
only  as  to  his  capacity  to  discuss  legal  questions,  but  also  as  to 
the  necessity  for  him,  whenever  a  legal  question  is  discussed, 
to  enter  into  the  debate,  no  matter  where  and  by  whom  origin- 
ated. With  a  recklessness  that  amounted  almost  to  absurdity 
he  rushed  into  print  in  reply  to  the  Harper  article  of  Judge 
Douglas.  This  reply  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Wash- 
ington Uniony  and  was  soon  laughed  at  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
country.  Subsequently  the  name  of  the  author  was  given,  and 
the  reply,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  franked  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  was  distributed  broad-cast  over  the  country. 
Judge  Douglas  was  then  in  Chicago.  He  had  agreed,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  to  deliver  three 
speeches  in  that  State.  One  of  these  was  at  Wooster.  On  his 
way  to  that  place  a  copy  of  Black's  reply  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  in  his  speech  he  discussed  somewhat  severely  some 
of  the  personal  passages  of  the  document;  and  made  a  remark 
that  the  author  of  that  reply  had,  in  1858,  written  letters  to 
Illinois  urging  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  Douglas  and,  conse- 
quently, the  election  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  only  just,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  should  be  stated 
that  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  speech  letters  from  a 
cabinet  oflSc.er  were  received  by  persons  in  Illinois,  requesting 
the  return  of  the  originals  of  certain  political  letters  written  by 
the  sameisabinet  officer  during  the  great  contest  between  the 
Democracy  and  the  allied  Danites  and  Republicans. 

The  limits  of  this  volume  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving 
herein  Judge  Douglas'  reply  to  Judge  Black's  pamphlet.  It 
was  a  complete  and  tliorough  review  and  exposure  of  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders  of  the  attorney  general.  Judge  Black,  late 


e  diii-ing  the  summer  o 
a  speech  at  Grass  Valley,  Californi 
ocrats  there,  that  Judge  Douglas  I 
chairmanship  of  the  Conimittoe  ot 
doctiines  of  his  Freepori  speech. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Gwio's  speech,  as 
cisoo  Nationai,  were  sent  to  Mr.  D' 
to  that  speech  in  a  letter  to  the 
Douglas  again  asserted  that  the  vit 
expressed  in  his  Freeport  speech  w 
him  during  the  entire  period  coromt 
measures  of  1850.  He  cited  num 
that  he  always  was  of  that  opinion,  i 
bill  was  understood  by  others  in  the 
from  speeches  of  Scerctaiios  Cass 
following  quotation  from  a  speec 
Cobb— HoHell  Cobb,  now  Secrclarj 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  19tb  i 

Fellow-dtizens:  Tliero  never  baa  bseo,  i 
matter,  s  more  purely  thconticoi  isiue  tLan 
propouoded  to  me  by  m;  friend,  and  I  wUl  al 
U<  positiima  of  the  advocate!  of  thii  doetrint  o 
art  diferenl  opinions  htid ;  but  IwiU  show  ye 
in  a  practieal  point  of  viete,  that  ever  aatpropa 
aro  tbose  nrho  hold  that  tbe  CoDsbtution  Cl 
cooQtry  into  all  tlio  lorrilorins  nf  ii"-  n-^ — 
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ture,  aiid  whilst  it  lias  a  territorial  existence,  the  othnr  holds  that  it  can  be 
done  only  when  they  come  to  fonn  a  state  Constitution.    Bur  those  who 

nOLD  THAT  TDE  TEBRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE  CAKNOT  PASS  A  LAW  PBOHIBITINO 
SLAVERT,  ADMIT  THAT  UNLESS  THE  TERRTTORIAL  LEGISLATURE  FASS'lAWS  FOB 
ITS  PROTECTIO!^,  SLAVBR7  WILL  NOT  GO  THERE.  THIlREFORR,  PRACTICALLY  A 
UAJOIUTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE 
DECIDES  TUB  QUESTION.  WHETHER  THET  DECIDE  IT  BY  PROHIBITING  IT,  AC« 
CORDING  TO  THE  ONE  DOCTRINE,  OR  BY  REFUSING  TO  PASS  LAWS  TO  PROTECT  IT, 
AS  CON'TEXDED  FOR  BY  THE  OTHER  PARTY,  IS  IMMATERIAL.  THE  MAJORITY  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE  WILL  DBCIDl 
THE  QUESTION;   AND   ALL  MUST   ABIDE   THE  DECISION   WHEN   MADE.       (Great 

applause.) 

Commenting  upon  these  quotations,  Judge  DougLis  said  : 

Here  wo  find  tbo  doctrines  of  the  Freeport  speech,  including  "  non-action" 
and  "  unfriendly  legislation"  as  a  lawful  and  proper  mode  for  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  a  territory  clearly  defined  by  Mr.  Cobb,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  advocated  on  those  identical  doctrines.  Mr.  Cobb  made  similar 
speeches  during  the  presidential  canvass  in  other  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maine,  Indiana,  and  most  of  the  northern  states,  and  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Buchanau  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  efficient  ser- 
vices which  had  been  thus  rendered.  Will  any  senator  who  voted  to  remove 
me  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Territorial  Committee  for  expressing  opinions 
for  which  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Toucey  and  General  Cass  were  rewarded,  pretend 
that  he  did  not  know  that  they  or  either  of  them  had  ever  uttered  such  opin- 
ions when  their  nominations  were  before  the  Senate  ?  I  am  sure  that  no  sen- 
ator will  make  so  humiliating  a  confession.  Why,  then,  were  those  distin- 
guished gentlemen  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
as  cabinet  ministers  if  they  were  not  good  Democrats — sound  on  the  slavey 
question,  and  faithful  exponents  of  the  principles  and  creed  of  the  party?  la 
it  not  a  significant  fi«ct  that  the  President  and  the  most  distinguished  and 
honored  of  his  cabinet  should  have  been  solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  to 
this  monstrous  heresy  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  for  asserting  which  the  Sen- 
ate, by  Mr.  Gwm^s  fnmk  avowal,  condemned  me  to  the  extent  of  their  power? 

THE  PLATFOBM   UNCHANGED. 

In  reply  to  an  unworthy  taunt  by  Judge  Black  in  one  of  his 
letters,  Mr.  Douglas  thus  expressed  his  veneration  for  the  Cin- 
ciunati  platform. 

Wliile  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  nominee  of  my  own 
party,  with  whom  I  might  differ  on  certain  points,  in  preference  to  the  candi* 
date  of  the  Black  Republican  party,  whose  whole  creed  is  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  and  destructive  of  the  Union,  I  im  under  no  obligation  to  be- 
come a  candidate  upon  a  phitform  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  carry  oat  in 
good  faitlu  nor  to  accept  tbo  presidency  on  the  implied  pledge  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  principles,  and  then  administer  the  government  in  direct  conflict 
with  them.  In  other  words,  I  prefer  the  position  of  senator,  or  even  that  of 
a  private  citizen,  whero>  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  defend  and  maintain  the  well- 
defined  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  accepting  a  presidential  nomi- 
nation upon  a  platform  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  self-government  in 
the  territories,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  or  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution.  In  liarmony  with  these  views,  1  said  in  those 
Tery  speeches  ui  Ohio,  to  which  Judge  Black  re&rs  in  his  appendix,  that  I 


Presidectial  eloctiou. 

CHAPTERS 

THE  INVASION   01 

When  CongreHs  assembled  in  Di 
faistory  of  the  Harpei's  Ferry  invag 
of  the  people.  That  history  was  soi 
Senate,  it  formed  a  leading  topic  in 
tives  during  the  protracted  etrug 
Speaker.  Aa  soon  as  both  houses 
las  aabmitted  a  resolution  having  in 
lation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  bui 
solution  a  debate  ensued,  in  which 
spicuous  part.  We  give  his  remarki 
ment,  as  they  are  their  own  best  con 

On  the  23d  of  January— the  bour  baving 
the  ipecial  order — iha  Sconta  proceeded  to  co 
submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  16th  initaat 
.  ifsMlvaJ,  That  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  JuiU 
bill  for  the  protection  of  eacli  eUto  and  teniti 
aioD  by  the  authorities  or  iDhabilants  of  aoj  c 
the  aupprenioQ  and  puaiahment  of  coaapiracii 
or  CerTitorf  wilb  intent  to  ioTado,  assail,  or  i 
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otlierwise,  to  invade  this  state,  and  we  are  kept  in  continual  apprehension  of 
outra^  finom  fire  and  rapine.  I  apprise  you  of  these  facta  in  order  that  you 
may  take  steps  to  preserve  peace  between  the  states." 

To  this  communication,  Uie  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  28th  of 
Kovember,  returned  a  reply,  from  which  I  read  the  following  sentence: 

**  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  thd 
United  States  which  would  authorize  me  to  '  take  steps'  for  this  purpose.*' 
[That  is,  to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  States-] 

This  announcement  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
and  especially  in  the  slaveholding  state&  It  was  generally  received  and  re- 
garded as  an  autborative  announcement  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  no  power  upon  the  federal  government  to  protect  each  of  the 
states  of  this  Union  against  invasion  from  the  other  states.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  inquiry  whether  the  President  meant  to  declare  that  the  existing  laws  con- 
fer no  authority  upon  him,  or  that  the  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to  en- 
act no  laws  which  would  authorize  the  Federal  interposition  to  protect  the 
states  from  invasion ;  my  object  is  to  raise  the  inquiry)  and  to  ask  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  question, 
whether  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Congress, 'and  the  duty  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  enact  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  protection  of  each  and  every  state  against  invasion,  either  from  foreign 
powers  or  Grom.  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  sach  a  power  in  the  Federal  government  has 
induced  an  inquiry  among  conservative  men — men  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  devoted  to  the  Union — as  to  what  means  they  have  of  protection,  if  the 
Federal  government  is  not  authorized  to  protect  them  against  external  violence. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  no  community  is  safe,  no  state  can  enjoy  peace,  or 
prosperity,  or  domestic  tranquility,  without  security  against  external  violence. 
Every  state  and  nation  of  the  world,  outside  of  this  Eepublic,  is  supposed  to 
maintain  armies  and  navies  for  this  precise  purpose.  It  is  the  only  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  armies  and  navies  are  maintamed  in  time  of  peace.  Tliey 
may  be  kept  up  for  ambitious  purposes,  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  and 
foreign  war ;  but  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  military  force  in  time  of  peace 
is  to  insure  domestic  tranquility  against  violence  or  aggression  firom  without. 
The  states  of  this  Union  would  possess  that  power,  were  it  not  for  tlie  re- 
straints imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  that  Const!* 
tution  was  made,  the  states  surrendered  to  the  Federal  government  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  navies, 
and  not  only  thus  surrendered  the  means  of  protection  from  invasion,  but  con- 
sented to  a  prohibition  upon  themselves  which  declares  that  no  state  shall 
keep  troops  or  vessels  of  war  in  time  of  peace. 

The  question  now  recurs,  whether  the  states  of  this  Union  are  in  that 
helpless  condition,  with  their  hands  tied  by  the  Constitution,  stripped  of  all 
means  of  repelling  assaults  and  maintaining  their  existence,  without  a  g^uar- 
antee  from  the  federal  government,  to  protect  them  against  violence.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  sh^Il  settle  down  into  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Federal  government  under  the  Constitution  to  protect  each  and 
every  state  from  violence,  from  aggression,  from  invasion,  they  will  demand 
that  the  cord  be  severed,  and  that  the  weapons  be  restored  to  their  hands 
with  which  they  may  defend  themselves.  This  inquiry  involves  the  question 
of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The  means  of  defence,  the  means  of  repel- 
ling assaults,  the  means  of  providing  against  invasion,  must  exist  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  safety  of  the  states  and  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  this 
Union  for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  provided  a 
remedy.    I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain,  that  a  remedy  is 


rulpH  for  IliP  poYcmmpnt  and  rcgiilalion  of 
vide  for  calling  forth  (he  milLtia  1<v  execu: 
insurrections,  and  rcpti  invasions." 

These  TariouB  clauses  confer  upon  Con^ 
force  of  Ihe  country  liSr  llie  rurjKwe  spccifi 
provide  for  tlie  oxccTilion  of  the  laws  of  t 
insurrections.  The  inautreclions  there  refer 
autborily  of  the  United  States — inBuirectiot 
proTided  for  in  a  subsequent  action,  in  whii 
fere,  except  upon  tbe  application  of  the  stat 
is  to  bo  repelled  by  tbis  clause  of  the  Const! 
Btnles.  The  languagre  is,  Congress  shall  have 
gi^es  the  authority  to  repel  the  invasion,  Qc 
land  nitLiu  the  limits  of  Virginia,  nilhin  th 
Tciritorj  of  New  Meiico,  or  anywhere  else  w 
States.  The  power  to  protect  every  portion  ol 
lureign  natiotiB  having  thns  been  apodficiill; 
Ullutkin  llien  [Hticeeded  to  make  guarantoec 
McUa  by  Federal  authority.  I  will  read  Ibo 
of  the  Constitution :  ' 

"  The  United  Slates  shall  guaranty  to  evi 
can  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  ea 
on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  '. 
can  not  be  convened),  against  dome^ic  viole 

This  clause  contains  three  distinct  guarant 
guaranty  to  every  slate  in  this  Union  a  B 
second,  the  United  Stales  iJiall  protect  each 
the  United  Stales  shall,  on  application  of  the 
when  tbe  Legislature  can  not  be  convened 
violenoo.  Now,  air,  I  Euhmit  to  jrou  whetta 
language  of  the  Constitution,  that  thia  ctaoK 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Federal  goveramE 
•gainst  invasion  Irom  any  other  state,  lerritor 
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menti  prooeeda  to  ooDsider  the  second,  which  makes  it  the  daty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  each  of  the  states  against  inyadoD,  Here  is  what  llbR.  Kadi* 
son  says  upon  that  sabject: 

''A  protection  against  invaedon  is  due  from  every  aociety  to  ihepcuria  eompos^ 
ing  it  The  latitude  of  the  expression  here  used  seems  to  secore  each  sbite^ 
not  only  against  foreign  hostility,  bat  against  ambitious  or  vindictiye  enter- 
prises of  its  more  powerftil  neighbors.  The  histoiy  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members  &  the  Union  ought  not  to  be 
insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article." 

The  number  of  the  Fedendiet^  like  cdl  the  others  of  that  celebrated  woik,  was 
written  after  the  Constitution  was  made,  and  before  it  was  ratified  by  tiie  states 
and  with  a  view  to  securing  its  ratification ;  hence  the  people  of  the  seyeral 
statos,  when  they  ratified  Uiis  instrument,  knew  that  tins  dause  was  intended 
to  bear  the  construction  which  I  now  place  upon  it.  It  was  intended  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  every  society  to  protect  each  of  its  parts ;  the  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral government  to  protect  each  of  the  states;  and,  he  says,  the  smaller  states 
ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Then,  sir,  if  it  be  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Federal  government^  by 
the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  protect  each  of  the  states  agidnat 
invasion  or  violence  from  the  other  states,  or  from  combinations  of  desperadoes 
within  their  limits,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  render  that  guarantee  effectual  While  Con- 
gress, in  the  early  history  of  the  government,  did  provide  legislation,  whidi  is 
supposed  to  be  ample  to  protect  the  United  States  against  invadon  fix>m  for- 
eign countries  and  the  In^an  tribes  they  have  failed,  up  to  this  time,  to  make 
any  law  for  the  protection  of  each  of  the  states  against  invasion  fiom  within 
the  limits  of  the  Union.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  omission ;  but  I  pre- 
sume the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  no  Congress  ever  dreamed  that 
such  legislation  would  ever  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  one  state 
of  this  Union  against  invasion  and  violence  from  her  sister  statea  Who,  until 
the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage,  ever  conceived  that  American  citizens  could  be  so 
forgetful  of  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  the  country,  to  the  Constitution,  as 
to  plan  xm  invasion  of  another  state,  with  the  view  cf  inciting  servile  insurreo> 
tion,  murder,  treason,  and  every  other  crime  that  disgraces  humanity?  WhOe^ 
therefore,  no  blame  can  justly  be  attached  to  our  predecessors  in  failing  to 
provide  the  legislation  necessary  to  render  this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
effectual ;  still,  since  the  experience  of  last  year,  we  cannot  stand  justified  in 
omitting  longer  to  perform  this  imperative  duty. 

The  question  then  remaining  is,  what  legislation  is  necessarjr  and  proper  to 
render  this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  effectual?  I  presume  there  idll  be 
very  litUe  difference  of  opinion*  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  whcde 
military  power  of  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  under 
proper  guards  and  restrictions  against  abuse,  to  repel  and  suppress  hivasion 
when  the  ho^e  force  shall  be  actually  in  the  field.  But,  sir,  tiiis  is  not  suffi- 
denL  Such  a  legislation  would  not  be  a  full  compliance  with  this  guarantee 
of  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  that  instrument  meant  more  when  they 
gave  the  g^uarantee.  Mark  the  difference  in  language  between  the  provision 
for  protectmg  the  United  States  against  invasion  and  that  for  protecting  the 
states.  When  it  provided  for  protecting  the  United  States  it  said  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  "  repd  invasioiL"  When  it  came  to  make  this  guarantee 
to  the  states  it  changed  the  language,  and  said  the  United  States  shall  "j>r»- 
tecff^  each  of  the  states  against  invasion.  In  the  one  instance  the  duty  of  the 
government  is  to  repel ,  in  the  other  the  guarantee  is  that  they  will  protect 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  wait  until  the  enemy 
shaU  be  upon  your  borders ;  until  the  invading  army  shall  have  been  organized 
and  drilled,  and  placed  in  inarch  with  a  view  to  the  invasion;  but  they  most 

Y 


Look  upon  your  Bbitulo  books,  and  I  prca 
punish  tbe  counterfuiting  of  the  coin  of  tlio 
sactioa  to  punish  a  msii  Tor  hming  counter 
lent  to  pasa  it ;  and  anotber  sectioa  to  pun 
dies,  or  iostrmnentB  ibi  cod aterfet ling,  vrilJi 
miliar  principle  in  legialatiTo  and  judicial  p 
]a  ciimiDa],  the  cooaplrac;  lo  invade  should 
antawfU  and  illegal  to  invade  a  states  an< 
make  it  unlawful  to  fbnn  eoDBpiracieti  and  c 
Tritb  intent  to  do  the  act  7  Ws  have  been 
bu  recently  anffered  death  for  his  crimos  up 
land,  Ohio,  in  a  public  lecture,  a  joar  ago,  tha 
ployed  in  numing  away  horaos  from  the  ala* 
to  B  livery  stable  in  ClereUnd  which  waa  ful 
I  think  it  ia  within  onr  competency,  and  c 
law  maldng  every  conapiiacy  or  combinMioi 
Union  to  invade  another  with  intent  to  ate 
Uud,  whether  It  be  negroei^  horBes,  or  prope 
•nother  state,  a  crime,  aad  punish  the  cbi 
TTnitod  States  couiia,  and  conQnemcnt  in  thi 
state  or  territory  where  tbe  conspiracy  may 
would  carry  these  prorimons  of  law  as  Tar  a 
reach.  I  would  make  it  a  crime  to  form 
TOding  states  or  territoriea  to  control  eloctii 
garb  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  of  Now  ED(;li 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.)  In  other  wor^ 
tion  means  more  than  the  mere  rcpcUing  of 
army  shall  reach  the  border  of  a  state.  The 
Itato  against  invasion;  the  meaning  of  whict 
preamble  to  tbe  Constitution,  to  insure  to 
against  external  violonco.  There  can  be  no  | 
tbero  can  bo  no  safbty  in  any  community,  aol 
from  abroad.    Why  air,  it  has  been  a  ouestii 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  time  has  not  jet  arrived  for  such  legislation.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Harper's  Ferry  case  will  not  be  repeated, 
or  is  not  in  danger  of  repetition.  It  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produced  the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage,  and  ascertain  whether 
those  causes  are  yet  in  active  operation,  and  then  you  can  determine  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  apprehension  that  that  invasion  will  be  repeated. 
Sir,  what  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage? 
Without  stopping  to  adduce  evidence  in  detail,  I.  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  firm  and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  Harper's  Ferry  crime 
^was  the  natural,  logical,  inevitable  result  of  the  doctrines  ^nd  teachings  of 
the  Republican  party,  as  explained  and  enforced  in  their  platform,  their  par- 
tisan presses,  their  pamphlets  and  books,  and  ^especially  in  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress.    (Applause  in  the  galleries.)  ^ 

Mr.  Mason.  I  trust  the  order  of  the  Senate  wiU  be  preserved.  I  am  sure 
it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  presiding  officer  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  the  order  of  the  Senate ;  and  I  give  notice  that,  if  it  is 
disturbed  again,  I  shall  insist  upon  the  galleries  being  cleared  entirely. 

Mr,  Douglas.     Mr.  President 

The  Vice-President,  The  Senator  will  pause  for  a  single  moment.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  chair  to  preserve  order  without  the  concurrence  of  the  vast 
assembly  in  the  galleries.  He  trusts  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make 
a  reference  to  this  subject  again. 

Mr.  Toombs.  I  hope  that  the  presiding  officer  will  place  officers  in  the 
galleries,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  thing.  It  is  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  timea 
It  is  unbecoming  this  body,  or  the  deliberations  of  any  free  people. 

The  Vice-PresidenL  The  presiding  officer  has  not  the  force  at  his  com- 
mand to  place  officers  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  Senate  wiU  pardon  me  for  a  dig^ression  an  instant,  I 
was  about  to  suggest  to  the  presiding  officer  that  I  thought  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  place  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  gallery,  with  instructions  that 
if  they  saw  any  person  giving  any  signs  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
calculated  to  disturb  our  proceedings,  they  should  instantly  put  the  guilty 
persoQ  out  of  the  gallery. 

The  Vice-President.    That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  remarking  that  I  considered  this  outrage  at  Harper's 
Ferry  as  the  logical,  natural  consequence  of  the  teachings  and  doctrines  of 
the  Republican  party.  I  am  not  making  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
oriminaiion  or  partisan  effect.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of 
that  party  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  doctrines  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
enforcing,  with  a  view  to  a  fiiir  judgment  whether  they  do  not  lead  directly 
to  those  consequences,  on  the  part  of  those  deluded  persons  who  tbink  that 
all  they  say  is  meant,  in  real  earnest,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  The  great 
principle  that  underlies  the  Republican  party  is  violent,  irreconcilable,  eternal 
warfare  upon  the  institution  of  American  slavery,  with  the  view  of  its  ulti- 
mate extinction  throughout  the  land  ;  sectional  war  is  to  be  waged  until  the 
cotton  field  of  the  south  shall  be  cultivated  by  free  labor,  or  the  rye  fields  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  shall  bo  cultivated  by  slave  labor.  In  further- 
ance of  this  article  of  their  creed,  you  find  their  political  organization  not 
only  sectional  in  its  location,  but  one  whoso  vitality  consists  in  appeals  to 
northern  passion,  northern  prejudice,  northern  ambition  against  southern 
states,  southern  institutions,  and  southern  people.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rlen<?e  in  fighting  this  element  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  find  that  the 
source  of  their  power  consiBts  in  exciting  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of 
the  northern  section  against  those  of  the  southern  section.  They  not  only 
attempt  to  excite  the  North  against  the  South,  but  they  invite  the  South  to 
assail  and  abuse  and  traduce  the  North.    Southern  abuse^  by  violent  men,  of 


from  a  epoech,  W  sbow  the  lauguago  io  wl 
linois  before  it  rcooived  tho  namo  of  llie 
publionQ  party  assembled  in  stale  convon 
unaatmouBlj  adopted  Abrabam  Lutcoln  aa 
■enator.  Mr.  Linooln  appeared  before  the 
tdoo,  aad  made  a  speech — which  had  been 
in  oaueua  b;  most  oT  the  leaders  oT  the  p« 
from  that  speech: 

"  In  ray  apinion,  it  [the  slaveiT  agilatlOD] 
have  been  reached  and  passeiL  '  A.  hou; 
stand.'  I  beUeve  this  ^remment  caa  not 
kod  half  tree.  I  do  not  expect  the  honw 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  beoome  all  ot 
the  opponenta  of  slavarj  will  aireat  the  ft 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be 
fonate  eXtinctioD ;  or  its  advocates  will  ptj 
klike  lawful  in  all  the  states— old  as  well  aa 

Sir,  the  moment  I  landed  upon  the  aoil  o 
tnanj  thousands  of  my  constituents  to  welc 
Mge,  and  took  direct  issue  with  the  doctrine 
tionar;  and  treasooable,  and  iDCOoaisteat  wil 
That  is  not  merely  the  individual  opinion  ofl 
ual  opinion  merely  of  the  senator  tram  ITew  1 
asserted  the  same  doctrine  in  differout  langu 
the  geoenil  opinioa  of  the  members  of  the  . 
They  tell  the  people  of  the  North  that  unlet 
*  sectiooal  baimer,  and  moke  war  upon  thi 
tnal«  ezbnction  of  slavery,  slavery  wUl  oven 
itself  upon  all  the  H^e  slates.  They  then  lei 
one  man,  binding  the  whole  soutbern  peopt 
tabliah  slavery  all  over  the  Gree  states  the 
that  we  shall  abolish  it  in  the  Blaveholdlai 
held  by  the  senator  from  Hew  York  in  hia 
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IiOuisUma,  will  ultimately  be  tilled  hy  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  ' 
Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields 
and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  sarrendered 
by  their  fiumers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston 
and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  ror  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men." 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  that  the  theory  of  the  Republican  party  is,  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  two  different  systems  of  institutions  in  the  re- 
spective classes  of  states — ^not  a  conflict  in  the  same  states,  but  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states ;  and  they  argue 
that  these  two  systems  of  state  can  not  permaneiitly  exist  in  the  same  Union; 
that  the  sectional  war&re  must  continue  to  rage  and  increase  with  increas- 
ing fury  until  the  free  states  shall  surrender,  or  the  slave  states  shall  be  sub- 
dued. Hence,  while  they  appeal  to  the  passions  of  our  own  section,  their 
object  is  to  alarm  the  people  of  the  other  section,  and  drive  them  to  mad- 
ness, with  the  hope  that  Uiey  will  invade  our  rights  as  an  excuse  for  some 
of  our  people  to  cany  on  aggressions  upon  their  rights.  I  appeal  to  the 
candor  of  senators,  whether  this  is  not  a  &ir  exposition  of  the  tendency  of 
the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Republican  party.  The  creed  of  that  y&rty 
is  founded  upon  the  theory  that,  because  slavery  is  not  desirable  in  our 
states,  it  is  not  desirable  anywhere ;  because  free  labor  is  a  good  thing  with 
us,  it  must  be  the  best  thing  everywhere.  In  other  wor(&,  the  creed  of 
their  party  rests  upon  the  theory  that  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  do- 
mestic institutions  and  internal  polity  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union. 
There,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fiindamental  error  upon  which  their  whole  sys- 
tem rests.  In  the  Illinois  canvass,  I  asserted,  and  now  repeat,  that  uniform- 
ity in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different  states  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  That  is  the  very  issue  upon  which  I  conducted  the  canvass  at 
home,  and  it  is  the  question  which  I  desire  to  put  to  the  Senate.  I  repeat, 
that  uniformity  in  domestic  institutions  of  the  different  states  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable. 

Was  such  the  doctrine  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  wish  the 
country  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  Union 
consisted  of  thirteen  states,  twelve  of  which  were  slaveholding  states,  and 
one  a  free  state.  Suppose  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  prevailed  in  the  Federal  Convention,  do  the  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  house  think  that  freedom  would  have  triumphed  over  slavery?  Do 
they  imagine  that  the  one  free  state  would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  slave- 
holding  states,  and  thus  have  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  land  by  a 
constitutional  provision?  On  the  contrary,  if  the  test  had  then  been  made, 
if  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on  the  slavery  question  had  then  been  pro- 
claimed and  believed  in,  with  the  twelve  slaveholding  states  against  one 
free  state,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in  a  constitutional  provision  fastening 
davery  irrevocably  upon  every  inch  of  American  soil,  North  as  well  as  South  ? 
Was  it  quite  fair  in  those  days  for  the  friends  of  free  institutions  to  daim 
that  the  Federal  government  must  not  touch  the  question,  but  must  leave 
the  people  of  each  state  to  do  as  they  pleased,  until  uhder  the  operation  of 
that  principle  they  secured  the  majority,  and  then  wield  that  majority  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  ? 

Sir,  if  uniformity  in  respect  to  domestic  institutions  had  been  deemed  de* 
sirable  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there  was  another  mode  by 
which  it  oould  have  been  obtained.  The  natural  mode  of  obtaining  uniformity 
was  to  have  blotted  out  the  state  governments,  to  have  abolished  the  state 
Leg^latures,  to  have  conferred  upon  Congress  legislative  power  over  the  mu- 
nicipal and  domestic  concerns  of  the  people  of  fJl  the  states,  as  well  as  upon 
Federal  Questions  affecting  the  whole  Union ;  and  if  this  doctrine  of  oniform* 
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itj  had  been  eolertamed  and  livored  by  Ihe  framere  of  the  Conedtnlion. 
audi  n'ould  Iiavo  bttn  the  result.  But,  air,  the  framera  or  that  instrunwnl 
know  at  lliat  duy,  as  well  a»  we  now  kooiF,  that  in  a  countrr  u  brood  M 
thia,  with  90  great  u  Tnriety  of  olimale,  of  soil,  nud  of  production,  there  ronrt 
Decessaritj  be  a  (?iirrE>9paDdmg  direraitj  of  iDstiCntiotui  and  domestic  rrgulo- 
tioD3,  adapted  to  tlio  wants  and  Dcceesities  of  each  lo;^!!^.  The  ffainera  of 
Iho  Uor.siitulion  knew  that  the  laws  und  InStitutiODS  which  were  well 
adapted  to  tiio  luountainB  utid  valleys  of  Kew  Kngland,  were  iil-anJtpd  to  tlie 
rice  pianlaliou!  and  the  cotton-fields  of  tbo  Carolioae.  Tbej  koew  thai  cnr 
liberties  depeudi-d  upoa  reaerving  the  rijilit  to  the  people  of  each  Btale  to 
make  their  ortzi  lawa  nnd  establish  their  own  insiitutioiia,  luid  control  them 
HI  pleasure,  williom  interferanoo  from  the  Federal  Rovemment,  or  from  any 
other  state  or  lerritury,  or  any  foreign  country.  The  Conatitution,  iherefbre, 
wan  bn^tu.  and  tlir.'  Uaiou  was  founded,  on  the  principle  of  ditsiiuilarily  in 
the  donieatii:  iufttilutioDS  and  intemal  polity  of  the  sereral  states.  Tbs 
Dnion  was  Tounded  on  the  theory  that  each  aiate  had  peculior  intoreats,  re- 
quiring peculiar  legisbtion,  and  peoQiiar  institutions,  diStrent  and  distinct 
from  every  other  slalo.  The  Dnioo  rests  on  the  theory  that  no  two  stale* 
would  bo  preciatlj-  alike  in  Hieir  domestio  poliLy  and  mstituUoDa. 

UencF.  1  assert  tbnt  this  doctrine  of  unilbrmity  in  the  domestu:  institutions 
of  the  different  stutta  is  repugnant  to  tlie  (.institution .  subvetsive  of  the 
principles  upon  which  tbe  Union  was  based,  revolutionary  Id  its  charaoler, 
and  leading  directly  to  delpotism  if  it  is  ever  eistablisbed.  UniTonnity  in 
local  and  domestic  affaira  in  s  country  of  great  extent  is  deapotiam  alwa^ 
Show  Die  centrallBm  prescribing  uniTonnily  bom  tho  capital  to  oU  of  ila 
provinces  in  tbeir  local  and  domestic  coQcerns,  and  I  wilt  «how  you  >  des- 
potism as  odious  and  as  insufferablo  as  that  of  Austria  or  of  Naples.  Di*- 
Birnilarlty  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Union  rests.  It  is  fouDded  upon 
tho  idea  that  each  state  miut  necessarily  rc<iiiire  difTereut  regulations  j  tbat 
□0  two  slates  have  precisely  the  sauio  mteresta.  and  hence  do  not  need  pre- 
ciaeJy  the  same  laws;  and  you  cannot  aceoiiiil  ft>r  this  cuufijderation of  ilattB 
upon  ally  utIuT  principle. 
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to  them  that  It  ia  sot  sufficient  that  they  diaavow  the  act,  unless  they  also 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  doctrines  and  teachings  which  produced  the  aot 
Those  doctrines  remain  the  same ;  those  teachings  are  being  poured  into  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
and  books  and  through  partisan  presses.  The  causes  that  produced  the  Har- 
per's Ferry  invasion  are  now  in  active  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
of  all  the  border  states  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  have  their  hands 
tied,  without  the  power  of  seU-defence,  and  remain  patient  under  a  threat- 
ened  invasion  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  ?  Can  you  expect  people  to  be  pa- 
tient, when  they  dare  not  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night  without  first  stationing 
sentinels  around  their  houses  to  see  if  a  band  of  marauders  and  murderers 
are  not  approaching  with  torch  and  pistol  ?  Sir,  it  requires  more  patience 
than  freemen  ever  should  cultivate,  to  submit  to  constant  annoyance,  irrita- 
tion and  apprehension.  If  we  expect  to  preserve  this  Union,  we  must  rem- 
edy, within  the  Union  and  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  every  evil  for 
which  disunion  would  Aimish  a  remedy.  If  the  Federal  government  fails  to 
act)  either  from  choice  or  from  an  apprehension  of  the  want  of  power,  it  can 
not  be  expected  that  the  states  will  be  content  to  remain  unprotected. 

Then,  sir,  I  see  no  hope  of  peace,  of  fraternity,  of  good  feeling,  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  except  by  bringing  to  bear  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
— ^to  protect  the  people  of  all  the  states  against  any  external  violence  or  ag^ 
gression.  I  repeat^  that  if  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  carried  out 
by  conceding  the  right  of  the  people  of  every  state  to  have  just  such  institu- 
tions as  they  choose,  there  cannot  be  a  ooniiict,  much  lees  an  "  irrepressible 
conflict,'*  between  the  free  and  the  slaveholding  statea 

Mr.  President,  the  mode  of  preserving  peace  is  plain.    This  system  of  sec- 
tional war&re  must  cease.    The  Constitution  has  given  the  power,  and  all  we 
ask  of  Congrees  is  to  give  the  means,  and  we,  by  indictments  and  convictiona 
in  the  Federal  courts  of  our  several  states,  will  make  such  examples  of  the 
leaders  of  these  conspiracies  as  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  others^ 
and  tliere  will  be  an  end  of  this  crusade.    Sir,  you  must  check  it  by  crushing 
out  the  conspiracy,  the  combination,  and  then  there  can  be  safety.    Then  we 
shall  bo  able  to  restore  that  spirit  of  fraternity  which  inspired  our  revolution- 
ary fathers  upon  every  battle-field ;  which  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple who  ratified  it    Then  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  thai  there 
is  no  evil  unredressed  in  the  Union  for  which  disunion  would  flirnisb  a  remedy. 
Then,  sir,  let  us  execute  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 
Let  Congress  pass  all  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  give  full  and  complete 
efiect  to  every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  '  Let  them  authorize  the  pun- 
ishment of  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  any  state  or  territory  against  the 
property,  institutions,  people  or  government  of  any  other  state  or  territory, 
and  there  will  be  no  excuse,  no  desire,  for  disunion.    Then,  sir,  let  us  leave 
the  people  of  every  state  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way.     Let  each  of  them  retain  slavery  just  as  long 
as  it  pleases,  and  abolish  it  when  it  chooses.    Lot  us  act  upon  that  good  old 
golden  principle  which  teaches  all  men  to  mmd  their  own  business  and  let 
their  neighbors  alone.     Let  this  be  done  and  this  Union  can  endure  forever 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  composed  of  free  and  slave  states,  just  as  the  people 
of  each  state  may  determine  for  themselves. 

REPLY   TO   FESSENDEN". 

Mr,  JFeaaenden  having  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las, he  made  the  following  rejoinder : 


^  ..  -^  .„u  om-mion  of  tbo  Senate.     I 
Yirginia  had  intimated  aomo  doubt  on  the 
policy.     Other  acnalora  discuBsed  tho  quea 
eonflned  to  my  sick  bed.    Was  there  any  t 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  expressing  m 
Klf  to  the  practical  le^slstion  iadicsU>d  in 
in  my  recauka  gone  oatade  of  the  legitimab 
oen^  tat  this  legialatioii.     I   Stst  showed 
oatntge ;  I  ahowed  what  I  believed  to  be  U 
OQtragcs  and  that  the  cwuks  wbich  prodnoec 
■rgned  thst,  eo  long  as  the  party  to  which  th 
bodied  in  fbll  force,  tlioee  causee  will  stil 
wualL 

The  sMiator  &om  Mdne  thinks  he  wiU  rote 
to  cany  out  Uie  objects  TeJbrred  to  in  my  nacA 
tot  and  his  assoctntes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
for  a  bill  of  the  character  described  !□  my  res 
gratulote  the  countiy  upon  the  progress  they  i 
dplea.  Wlienever  ha  and  his  aasodalct  will  m 
men  to  cocspiro  to  run  oO'  IbgitiTe  slnros,  and  ] 
flnement  in  the  penjti3ntiai7,  I  shall  coosidcr 
taken  place  in  this  country.  I  tell  the  senato: 
aentinient  in  all  those  eoctioos  of  the  country 
nredonunate,  so  for  aa  I  know,  not  only  not  to 
flifptiTe  slave,  but  to  raise  mobs  to  aid  in  the  re 
Ing  the  Bopublicaa  party  when  we  iatimate  tt 
apon  the  rights  guarantied  by  tho  Constitution. 
iwea  ivith  Republican  miyoritiee,  can  you  ezeci 
It  in  the  town  where  the  senator  from  Now  1 
member  the  Jerry  rcacoeni  T  Is  it  at  Oberlin,  ' 
made  the  rescue  last  year  and  produced  the  riot 

Jfr,  Jfewendeiu  I  atatod,  and  I  believe  it  wa; 
I  wu  dispoaod  to  agree  with  the  senator  in  hit 
power:  and  that,  with  my  views,  I  should  go  ^ 
pUsh  the  purpose — to  prevent  the  forming  of  cot 
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States,  and  seduoe  away  slayes  and  nm  them  off  by  the  undeiigroand  railroad, 
in  Older  to  send  them  to  Canada.  It  is  these  conspiracies  to  perpetrate  crime 
with  imponity  that  keep  up  the  irritation.  John  Brown  cotdd  boast,  in  a 
public  hoose  in  Oleveland,  that  he  and  his  band  had  been  engaged  aU  the 
winter  in  stealing  horses  and  ronning  them  off  from  the  slaveholders  in  Mis- 
sonri,  and  that  the  livery  stables  were  tiien  flUed  with  stolen  horseSi  and  yet 
the  conspiracy  to  do  it  conld  not  be  punished. 

Sir,  I  desire  a  law  that  will  make  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiaiy,  after  conviction  in  the  United  States  court,  to  make  a  conspiracy 
in  one  state,  against  the  people,  property,  government,  or  institutions,  of  an- 
other. Then  we  shall  get  at  the  root  of  ike  eviL  I  have  no  doubt  that  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  will  vote  for  a  law  which  pretends  to  comply  with 
the  guarantees  of  the  CJonstitution,  without  conying  any  force  or  efficiency  in 
its  provisions.  I  have  heard  men  abuse  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  vote  for  amendments :  but  when  you  come  to  the  amend- 
ments which  they  desired  to  adopt,  you  found  they  were  such  as  would  never 
return  a  fugitive  to  his  master.  They  would  go  for  any  fugitive  slave  law  that 
had  a  hole  in  it  big  enough  to  let  the  negro  drop  through  and  esci^ ;  but 
none  that  would  comply  with  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  So  we  shall 
find  that  side  of  the  chamber  voting  for  a  law  that  wiU,  in  terms,  disapprove  of 
unlawful  expeditions  against  neighboring  states,  without  bohig  efficient  in 
affording  protection. 

But  the  senator  says  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  northern  Democracy  to 
represent  the  Republicans  as  being  hostile  to  southern  ins^tutions.  Sir,  it  is  a 
put  of  the  policy  of  the  northern  Democracy,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  speak  the 
truth  on  that  subject  I  did  not  suppose  ti^t  any  man  would  have  ^e  auda- 
city to  arraign  a  brother  senator  here  for  representing  the  Republican  party 
as  dealing  in  denunciation  and  insult  of  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Look  to 
your  Phikdelpbia  platform,  where  you  assert  the  sovereign  power  of  Congress 
over  the  territories  for  their  government,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  exerted 
against  those  twin  relicts  of  barbarism — ^polygamy  and  slavery. 

Mr,  Ilsssenden,  Let  me  suggest  to  the  senator  that  he  is  entirely  changing 
the  issue  between  him  and  me.  I  did  not  desire  to  say,  and  I  did  not  say, 
thi^  the  Republicans  of  the  North  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  institution*  of 
slavery.  I  admitted  myself  that  I  was ;  I  trust  they  all  are.  It  is  not  in  that 
respect  that  I  accuse  the  Democracy  of  the  North  of  misrepresenting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  in  representing  that  they  desired  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  in  the  southern  states.  That  is  the  ground — ^t 
they  were  opposed  to  southern  righta  That  they  do  not  think  well  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  this  cotmtry,  I  do  not  undertake  to  deny.  I  do  not  know  that 
southern  gentlemen  expect  us  to  be  friendly  to  it  I  apprehend  that  they 
would  not  think  very  well  of  us  if  we  pretended  to  be  friendly  to  it  If  we 
were  friendly  to  the  institution,  wo  should  try  to  adopt,  we  certainly  should 
not  oppose  it ;  but  what  I  charged  upon  the  northern  Democracy  was,  that 
they  misrepresented  our  position.  That  we  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  over  free  territory,  that  we  called  it  a  relic  of  barbarism,  I  admit; 
but  I  do  deny  that  the  Republican  party,  or  the  Republicans  generally,  have 
ever  exhibited  a  desire  or  made  a  movement  towards  interfering  with  the 
right  of  southern  men  the  states,  or  any  constitutional  rights  that  they  have 
any  whore.    That  is  the  charge  I  made. 

Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  President,  for  what  purpose  does  the  Republican  party 
appeal  to  northern  passions  and  northern  prejudices  against  southern  institu- 
tions and  the  southern  people,  unless  it  is  to  operate  upon  those  institutions  ? 
They  represent  southern  institutions  as  no  better  than  polygamy ;  the  slave- 
holder as  no  better  than  the  polygamist;  and  complain  that  we  should  inti- 
mate that  they  did  not  like  to  associate  with  the  slaveholder  any  better  than 

Y2 
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with  the  poljgnjnisL  I  can  see  a  moustroaa  lowering  of  tbo  flag  in  tbe  bbd- 
altir's  spcpcli  nuii  osplanatiOB.  I  would  rospecl  ilio  conceaMon,  if  the  I«1 
ivoa  uekDon-bdgeJ.  Tliia  tMog  of  ahriDking  from  position  Umt  every  noith- 
eta  man  knows  to  lie  true,  and  ormigning  tnca  for  eLiuider  for  telliag  tho  tntta 

Mr.  fis^ndtn.      I  know  it  not  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Uougtai.  Vou  mo^  know  it  down  iu  Maine,  bat  ;ou  do  not  kaow  it  m 
niinoto.  I  Iiare  alwara  noted  that  Uiose  moB  wlio  wero  bo  tir  off  from  tho 
sluvQ  states  that  tbcr  did  not  know  my  thing  about  Ibcm.  are  most  sozious 
for  tlio  fflto  of  the  poor  slave.  Thoae  men  who  are  so  fiir  off  that  they  do  not 
know  wljat  n  negro  is,  are  diatresaed  to  death  about  tho  condition  oftbo  poor 
ncRTO.  (Laughter.)  But,  atfj  pj  into  the  border  Btatt.>s,  where  we  nssocialo 
ncroaa  tlio  line,  wlipre  the  civUitiea  of  society  are  coastaally  interchanged; 
where  we  trade  witii  tach  other,  and  have  social  and  commerdal  interooorse, 
and  there  you  will  lind  thran  standing  by  each  other  like  a  band  of  brotben; 
Take  iioutlicm  Dliuoi;^,  Boulbem  Indiana,  soutbem  Ohio,  and  that  part  of 
PeunsylTaula  bordtring  on  Uaryland,  and  there  you  will  And  swol  ioter- 
caursv,  commercial  intercourse,  good  feeling;  because  those  people  know 
the  cundltium  of  Ihc  slave  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbo  line ;  bot  just  iu  propor- 
tion ea  you  recede  From  tbe  slave  states,  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  Eict^  just  hi  that  proportion  parly  leaderB  can  impose  on  ihwr 
aymgiathies  and  honest  prejudioes. 

Sir,  I  know  it  is  tbo  babil  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  wherever  I 
have  met  them,  to  make  the  war&re  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  rally  tho 
whole  north  on  sectional  grounds  against  tbe  south,  t  know  thai  is  lo  b« 
the  issue,  and  it  is  proven  by  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  New  York, 
which  I  quoted  before,  and  that  of  Ur.  Lincoln,  so  lar  as  they  are  aulhorrly. 
I  liappcn  to  have  those  spoeohea  before  me.  The  senator  from  Uaine  hat 
said  that  neillKT  of  these  spoechcg  jiiBlifled  the  conclusion  that  they  awertod 
that  tho  free  states  and  tbo  stava  states  cannot  coexist  permanently  in  Lhs 
n — .  >■ .      T  .. ,g  whether  they  do  or  not.    Mr.  Liocobi  says: 
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hiB  slavee  behmd  him,  or  to  remove  them  fiirther  south.  If  jou  can  foroe 
Kentucky  thus  to  abolish  slavery,  jou  make  Tennessee  the  border  state,  and 
begin  the  same  operation  upon  her. 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  whether  the  senator  from  New  York  did  not  proclaim 
the  doctrine  that  free  states  and  slave  states  cannot  permanently  exist  in  the 
same  Republic.    He  said ; 

*'  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces;  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  wUl,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  slaveholding  nation  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation." 

The  opposing  conflict  is  between  the  States ;  the  Union  can  not  remain  as 
it  now  is,  part  free  and  part  slave.  The  conflict  between  free  states  and 
slave  states  must  go  on  until  there  is  not  a  slave  state  leit;,  or  until  they  are 
all  slave  states.  That  La  the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  The 
senator  (rem  Maine  tried  to  make  the  senate  believe  that  I  had  misrepre- 
sented the  senator  from  New  York  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  in  stating 
that  they  referred  to  a  conflict  between  states.  He  said  that  all  they  meant 
was  that  it  was  a  conflict  between  free  labor  and  slave  labor  in  tiie  same 
state.  Now,  sir,  let  me  submit  to  that  man's  candor  whether  he  will  insist 
on  that  position.  They  both  say  the  contest  will  go  on  until  the  states  be- 
come all  free  or  aU  slave.  Then,  when  is  the  contest  going  to  end  ?  When 
they  become  all  slave  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  same  conflict  between  free 
labor  and  slave  labor,  after  every  state  has  become  a  slave  state,  that  there 
is  now  ?  If  that  was  the  meaning,  would  the  conflict  between  slave  labor 
and  ftee  labor  cease  even  when  every  state  had  become  slaveholding?  Have 
not  all  the  slaveholding  states  a  large  number  of  free  laborers  within  their 
limits ;  and  if  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  free  labor  and  slave 
labor,  will  you  remove  that  conflict  by  making  the  states  all  slave  ?  Yet» 
the  senator  from  New  York  says  they  must  become  all  slave  or  all  free  be- 
fore the  conflict  ceases.  Sir,  that  shows  that  the  senator  from  New  York 
meant  what  I  represented  him  a»  meaning.  It  shows  that  a  man  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  words,  and  has  the  heart  to  express  them  as  they 
read,  can  not  fail  to  know  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  those  senators.  The 
boldness  with  which  a  charge  of  misrepresentation  may  be  made  in  this 
body  will  not  give  character  to  it  when  it  is  contradicted  by  the  facts.  I 
dislike  to  have  to  repel  these  charges  of  up&imess  and  misrepresentation ; 
yet  the  senator  began  with  a  series  of  inuendoes,  with  a  series  of  complaints 
of  misrepresentation,  showing  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  real  issues  of  his 
party,  and  would  make  up  for  that  by  personal  assaults  and  inuendos  against 
the  opposite  party. 

He  goes  back  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution, in  which  I  said  that  if  you  would  send  that  Constitution  back  and  let 
the  people  of  Kansas  vote  for  or  against  it«  if  they  voted  for  a  free  state  or 
a  slave  state  I  would  go  for  it  without  caring  whether  they  voted  slavery  up 
or  down.  He  thinks  it  is  a  great  charge  against  me  that  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  people  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Ftmsenden.  The  senator  is  mistaken  as  to  the  speech  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. It  was  one  of  his  speeches  made  on  his  southern  tour  that  I  referred 
to. 

Mr.  DougUxs.ThQ  idea  is  taken  from  a  speech  in  the  Senate — the  first 
speech  I  made  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  It  was  quoted  all  over 
Illinois  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  canvass,  and  I  repeated  the  sentiment  each 
time  it  was  quoted  against  nie,  and  repeated  it  iu  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North.  1  Bay  this :  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  state,  it  is  tfieir 
business  and  not  mine  ;  if  they  want  a  free  state,  they  have  a  right  to  have 
it ;  nnd  hence,  I  do  not  care,  so  far  as  regards  my  action,  whether  they  make 
it  a  free  state  or  not ;  it  is  none  of  my  buainesi^    But  the  senator  sayiL  bA 
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pre   rence  between  freedom  and  Blavery.     How  long 
if  be  was  a  au|^r  pknCer  in  Louisiana,  r«aidiag 
iLd  ving  in  Moino?     Sir,  I  hold  Ihc  dnctrine  that 

dap    hiB  laxrn  to  the  wants,  coaditiona,  and  intweau 
rued  bj  (haoi.     Slavery  may  be  very  esBeDtial  in  una 
ta       anolhor.     If  I  were  a  (ritizon  of  Louiaiana  I 
maintaining  HloTory,  because  I  belibvc  tho  good 
«i         il,     Ab  a  citizen  of  Illinois  I  am  utteily  op. 
rests  would  not  bo  promoted  by  it.     I  sboOld 
19   who  would  go  and  live  in  a  soutbom  oountij 
bis  Bcmplea  reiy  soon   and  bare  a  plaotatioa  u 
h   money  to  buy  it. 
pt       hat  ttua  question  of  gbirory  is  one  of  climate,  of 
If  intervet,  not  a  questiou  of  legislation.    Wberever 
h  aJth  of  the  country  are  auch  that  it  can  not  be 
will  bavD  African  labor,  and  cqtnpulsoiy  labor 
labor  oan  be  employed  cheapest  and  most  profit- 
will  retire  and  white  Inbor  will  take  its  place. 
ry  by  all  tbe  acta  of  Congress  you  may  nutke  on  one 
a  b    will  of  tho  people,  anci  yoU  cannot  by  any  Uw 

from  one  ini^h  of  American  lerritOTy  where  the 
tned     in  IllinoiB.    By  the  ordinance  of  1787  alaTeiy 
people,  believing  that  slavery  would  be  proBta- 
b      ditary  servitude  in  the  territory  by  territorial 
Federal ordinnnce.  We muDtaiDedslaTory  there 
said  wo  should  not  have  it,  and  wo  abolished  it  at 
Denized  OS  a9  a  state,  with  the  right  to  do  as  we 
b      Bd  it,  it  B-ns  OQ  the  Buppoaition  that  it  was  out 
W         w    abolished  it,  wo  did  bo  bocanse  ezperieiiee 
orest  to  iiavn  it.    I  bold  that  slavery  is  a  que*- 
ba  dotermined  by  climate,  by  soil,  by  [ffoduotion. 
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its  own  lawa,  without  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  ftom  any  outside 
power.  The  gentleman  says  that  is  squatter  sovereignty.  Gall  it  squat- 
ter soyereighty,  call  it  popular  sovereignty,  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is  the 
great  principle  of  self-government  on  which  this  Union  was  formed,  and  by 
the  preservation  of  which  alone  it  can  be  maintained.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
people  of  every  state  to  govern  themselves  and  make  their  own  laws,  and  be 
protected  from  outside  violence  or  interference,  directly  or  indirectly.  Sir,  I 
confess  the  object  of  the  legislation  I  contemplate  is  to  put  down  this  outside 
interference;  it  is  to  repress  this  ** irrepressible  conflict;"  it  is  to  bring  the 
government  back  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  let  each 
people  in  this  Union  rest  secure  in  &e  enjoyment  of  domestic  tranquility 
without  apprehension  £h:>m  neighboring  states.  I  will  not  occupy  farther 
time. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  Mr.  Seward  having  addressed  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  said : 

Mr.  President:  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  few  remarks  upon  so 
much  of  the  senator's  speech  as  consists  in  an  assault  on  the  Democratio 
party,  and  especially  with  regard*  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  of  which  I 
was  the  responsible  author.  It  has  become  fiishionable  now-a-days  for  each 
gentleman  making  a  speech  against  the  Democratic  party  to  refer  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  that  have  since 
ensued.  They  talk  about  the  repeal  of  a  sacred  compact  that  had  been  un- 
disturbed for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  if  those  who  complained 
of  violated  faith  had  been  fhithAil  to  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Sir,  wherein  consisted  the  necessity  for  the  repeal  or  abrogation  of 
that  act,  except  it  was  that  the  majority  in  the  northern  states  refused  to 
carry  out  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  good  fiuth?  I  stood  willing  to  extend 
it  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  abide  by  it  forever,  and  the  entire  South,  without 
one  exception  in  this  body,  was  willing  thus  to  abide  by  it ;  but  the  free- 
soil  element  of  the  northern  states  was  so  strong  as  to  defeat  that  meas- 
ure, and  thus  open  the  slavery  question  anew.  The  men  who  now  complain 
of  the  abrogation  of  that  act  were  the  very  men  who  denounced  it,  and  de- 
notmced  all  of  us  who  were  willing  to  abide  by  it  so  long  as  it  stood  upon 
the  statute  book.  Sir,  it  was  the  defeat  in  the  House  of  ^presentatives  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacifio 
ocean,  afler  it  had  passed  the  Senate  on  my  own  motion,  that  opened  the 
controversy  of  1850,  which  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
of  that  year. 

We  carried  those  Compromise  measures  over  the  head  of  the  senator  fVom 
New  York  and  his  present  associatea  We,  in  those  measures,  established 
a  great  principle,  rebuking  bis  doctrine  of  intervention  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories.  Both  parties,  in 
1852,  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  that  principle,  and  thus  stood  pledged 
not  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  by  act  of  Congress.  The  Whig  party 
affirmed  that  pledge,  and  so  did  the  Democracy.  In  1854  we  only  carried 
out,  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  same  principle  that  had  been  affirmed 
in  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850.  I  repeat  that  their  resistance  to  car- 
rying out  in  good  faith  the  settlement  of  1820,  their  defeat  of  the  bill  for  ex- 
tending it  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  agitation  of  1850, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Hence  I  am  not  willing  to  sit  here  and  allow  the  senator  from  New  York, 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority  he  has  with  the  powerful  party  of  which  hA 
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is  Ibe  Iicod.  t<i  arraign  ma  and  tbo  paitj  to  whicb  I  betong  with  tba  re^ioa- 
lObility  fur  tli.1t  .Imitation  which  rests  Bolely  upon  him  and  bin  aaaocialcs.  Sir, 
tlic  IH'niricnitiir  iiarty  jcaa  willing  to  carry  out  tbe  CompromiEe  ia  good  Eiillb 
ilaviiijr  been  liclbated  in  tiiat  for  the  wont  of  numbers,  »ud  having  estabiiah«d 
tlip  piiiiciiile  ornon-intGrreDtionin  tho  Compromise  aieaaurca  oj' IBSO.  in  liea 
of  il,  Ibe  Dciiiixratic  party  from  that  day  to  tbia  has  I>een  Ciithful  to  tbo  new 
priueiplt'  of  adjiisimciil.  Whatever  afptation  has  grown  out  of  llie  que«liuD 
BJiice.  has  bi'pn  occaBioned  by  tbe  resistanco  of  the  par^  of  which  tbat  seiu- 
tor  is  tbe  head,  to  tliia  great  principle  which  bas  boeo  ratiHed  by  the  Amer- 
ican pnople  at  two  presidential  electionn.  If  ho  wiu  willing  to  acquiosce  it) 
the  BulcoiD  and  replanted  judgment  of  that  Amurican  people  to  wbicb  be  ap- 
peals, Iberc  wuuld  be  no  agilation  in  this  coualry  now. 

Dul,  sir,  tliu  whole  arj^meut  of  tbat  senator  (;a<:«  fiir  bei'ODd  tbo  question 
of  slavery,  even  in  tbe  terricorios.  Hia  entire  ai^nmenl  rests  oti  Ibc  assump- 
tion that  llie  ucgru  and  the  wbite  man  were  equal  by  Divine  law,  and  bonco 
tiiat  all  Jaws  and  constiluCiooB  and  governments  in  violation  of  tbo  iirin(.-iple 
of  l<egro  CTjuality  aro  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  Tbat  is  tlie  b^ia  upon 
wliieh  liis  Fiiecfli  rests.  Ilo  quotes  tbe  Declaralioii  of  Independence  to  show 
that  the  fathers  of  the  Itevoiution  undoraiuod  that  tho  ucgro  was  placed  on 
an  equality  witli  tho  while  man,  by  quoting  tlie  clause,  "'VVo  bold  Ihes* 
tnillL»  to  be  Rell^cvidcut,  tliat  all  men  are  created  eqii^il.  aud  arc  emlon'i.'d  by 
their  Creator  witli  certain  inalienable  right.'*,  anioiig  wbich  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  liappiness."    Sir,  tbe  doctrine  of  that  senator  anil  of  lui 

farty  in — and  I  liave  had  to  meet  it  fur  eight  years — ibat  Ibe  Declaration  of 
udi'pencleiKV  inleuded  to  recognize  tbo  negrro  and  the  white  mau  as  cqail 
under  the  Divine  law,  and  hence  tbat  all  the  provixions  of  the  Constitnlian 
of  the  I-nited  Slates  which  recognizes  slavery  arc  in  violation  of  tbo  Divine 
Liw.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  Constitution  of  ilia 
Iliiilod  Stall's  upon  the  ground  Iliat  it  is  contrary  to  Ibe  law  of  God.  The 
W'u:Uor  Ih.ni  New  York  has  long  held  tUat  doctriuc.  The  Senator  from  Sew 
York  hii.i  ul^eij  i.iwlainicd  to  tho  world  Ibat  llie  Coustitutiun  of  the  OuiteJ 
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which  estahlishes  inequality  hotweon  the  negro  and  the  white  man  is  void, 
because  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  senator  from  New  York  says,  in  the  veiy  speech  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  New  York  is  yet  a  slave  state.  Why  ?  Not  that  she  has  a  slave 
within  her  limits,  but  because  the  Constitution  of  New  York  does  not  allow 
a  negro  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man.  For  that  reason,  he  sajrs, 
New  Yoik  is  still  a  slave  state ;  for  that  reason  every  other  state  that  discrimi- 
nates between  the  negro  and  the  white  man  is  a  slave  state,  leaving  but  a 
very  few  states  in  the  Union  that  are  free  from  his  objection.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  senator  is  committed  to  these  doctrines,  notwithstanding  the 
leading  men  of  his  party  are  committed  to  them,  he  argues  that  they  have 
been  accused  of  being  in  favor  of  negro  equality,  and  ssljb  the  tendency  of 
their  doctrine  is  the  equality  of  the  white  man.  He  introduces  the  objection, 
and  fiuls  to  answer  it.  He  states  the  proposition,  and  dodges  it,  to  leave  the 
inference  that  he  docs  not  indorse  it.  Sir,  I  desire  to  see  these  gentlemen 
carry  out  their  principles  to  the  logical  conclusion.  If  they  will  persist  in  the 
declaration  that  the  negro  is  made  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  that  any 
inequality  is  in  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  then  lot  thorn  carry  it  out  in  their 
legislation  by  conferring  on  the  ncg^roes  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  the  same 
as  on  white  men.  For  one,  I  never  held  to  any  such  doctrine.  I  hold  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  only  referring  to  the  white  man — to  the 
governing  race  of  this  country,  who  were  in  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  negro  race  at  all  when  it  declared  that  all  men  were 
created  equaL 

Sir,  if  the  signers  of  that  declaration  had  understood  the  instrument  then  as 
the  senator  from  New  York  now  construes  it,  were  they  not  bound  on  that 
day,  at  that  very  hour,  to  emancipate  all  their  slaves?  If  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
meant  that  his  negro  slaves  were  created  by  the  Almighty  his  equals,  was  he 
not  bound  to  emancipate  the  slaves  on  the  very  day  that  he  signed  his  name 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Yet  no  one  of  the  signers  of  that  decla- 
ration emancipated  his  slaves.  No  one  of  the  states  on  whose  behalf  the 
declaration  was  signed  emancipated  its  slaves  until  after  the  Revolution  was 
over.  £voiy  one  of  the  original  colonies,  every  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  sanctioned  and  legalized  slavery  until  after  the  Revolution  was  closed. 
These  &cts  show  conclusively  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  never 
intended  to  bear  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  senator  from  New 
York,  and  by  that  enormous  tribe  of  lecturers  that  go  through  the  country 
delivering  lectures  in  country  school  houses  and  basements  of  churches  to 
Abolitionists,  in  order  to  teach  the  children  that  tlie  Almighty  had  put  his 
seal  of  condemnation  upon  any  inequality  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  free  to  say  here— what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
at  home — that,  in  my  opinion,  this  government  was  made  by  white  men  for 
the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  should  be  admuiis- 
tcred  by  white  men,  and  by  none  other  whatsoever. 

Mr.  hoolUUe,  1  will  ask  the  honorable  senator,  then,  why  not  give  the  ter- 
ritories to  white  men  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  I'rcsident,  I  am  in  favor  of  throwing  the  territories  open 
to  all  the  white  men,  and  all  the  negroes,  too,  that  choose  to  go,  and  then 
allow  the  white  man  to  govern  the  territory.  I  would  not  let  one  of  the 
negroes,  free  or  slave,  either  vote  or  hold  office  a:  <y  where,  where  I  had  the 
right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  it  I  am  n  favor  of  each  state  and 
each  territory  of  this  Union  taking  caro  of  its  own  negroes,  free  or  slave.  If 
tliey  want  slavery,  let  them  have  it;  if  they  desire  to  prohibit  slavery,  let 
them  do  it;  it  is  their  business,  not  mine.  We  in  Illinois  tried  slavery  while 
we  were  a  territory,  and  found  it  was  not  profitable ;  and  henoo  wq  Vun^i^ 
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philanthropiata  ani  aboliahod  it,  just  as  our  British  frienda  acroas  Uie  ocua 
did.  Thej  Dsluljli^iiDd  slavery  ia  lill  tboir  colcmiea,  and  whoa  thoj  foimcl  thej 
could  uot  mako  noy  moTo  autnoy  out  of  it,  aboliabed  iC  I  hidd  that  the  que*- 
tioE  of  slavery  ia  one  of  politicil  ecODOtQy,  governed  by  iLo  laws  of  cUnuttt 
soil,  productions,  and  self-interest,  and  not  by  mere  Btataiory  ptov'aioa.  I 
repudiate  iLo  doctriac,  that  beduiso  (mo  instiiutiouH  may  ba  best  ia  ono  di- 
laate,  tbcj  aiD,  □eccssority,  tbo  boat  every  where ;  ar  that  bccatiae  slarei7  m» 
be  iudlspezisable  in  one  locality,  therefore  it  a  desirable  evety  wliere.  I  hoU 
that  a  wise  Htalcsnian  will  alwajH  adapt  liU  legislalioo  to  the  wonla,  ioIercstL 
mndilioD  and  ucccsaiticB  of  the  people  to  l>c  govemad  by  it  One  people  win 
bear  dilTeroat  inslitutians  from  another.  Ono  climate  demands  diSoreat  insti- 
tutions bom  another,  I  repeat,  then,  what  I  have  ollen  had  occasion  to  aaj, 
tbat  I  do  not  thtalc  uniformity  is  either  po&dblo  or  doairable.  I  wish  to  bob 
□o  tn'o  states  precisely  alike  ia  their  domestic  inBlitutiona  in  this  Duioa.  Out 
system  rests  ou  tbo  supposition  tbat  each  slate  bas  something  ia  her  com^ltaa 
or  dinialu,  or  her  circumstancea,  requiring'  laws  and  inslitutioas  dUTcrent  fh>ai 
every  othor  state  of  the  Union.  Hence  I  answer  the  question  of  (ho  seaaiot 
from  Wiscousiu,  that  1  am  williug  that  a  territory  settled  by  white  men  sjhall 
hare  negroes,  free  or  slave,  just  as  the  while  men  shall  deteimiae,  but  not  ■■ 
Iho  nCRro  ahull  |)ri.'acribe. 

TIio  Ecniitor  frcni  Now  York  has  Coinod  a  new  definition  of  the  stales  of  lbs 
Union — labor  stjlea  and  capital  Stales.  The  capital  Btatoa,  I  lioliove,  are  tlM 
sluvetiolding  .sljlcs ;  tho  labor  Stotea  are  the  non-slaveholdiag  stales.  It  bag 
taken  that  Henolor  a  good  many  years  lo  coin  that  phraso  and  bring  it  into 
use.  I  ha.Te  heard  him  discuss  these  favorilo  theories  of  his  for  Ibo  lost  ten 
years,  I  think,  and  I  never  heard  of  capital  states  and  Ubor  states  before.  It 
strikes  mo  that  something  baa  recenUj  occurred  up  in  Now  England  that 
makes  it  politic  to  get  up  a  question  between  capital  and  labor,  ood  take  tlM 
aide  of  the  numbers  against  the  few.  We  have  seen  some  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  combinations  and  strikes  among  the  jaumoymon  s 

■'     ■       ks  tboru— labor  against  capiwL    Tho  senator  has  a    "     " 
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Mr,  Douglaa.    I  will  not  give  way  Ibr  a  speech ;  I  will  ibr  a  soggestion. 

Mr.  Clark,  I  desire  simply  to  mi^e  one  single  suggeetion  in  re^ird  to  what 
the  senator  from  Illinois  said  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
olasses  in  tiie  Victories.  I  come  from  a  dty  where  there  are  three  thousand 
operatiyesy  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  more  contented  and 
t«tter  paid  in  the  factories  than  now,  and  when  their  business  was  better  than 
at  this  present  tima 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  growing  up  in  our 
northern  mannfactoring  towns,  as  a  legitimate  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  tiie  manufactured  artide;  and  then  the  question 
iSi  what  cause  has  reduced  this  demand,  except  the  "  irrepressible  conflict" 
that  has  turned  the  southern  trade  away  from  northern  cities  into  southern 
towns  and  southern  cities?  Sir,  the  feeling  among  the  masses  of  the  south 
we  find  typified  in  the  dress  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Mason) ;  they 
are  determined  to  wear  the  homespun  of  their  own  productions  rather  th^ 
trade  with  tbe  north.  That  is  the  feeling  which  has  produced  this  state  of 
distress  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 

The  senator  from  New  York  has  also  referred  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  in  establishing  a  code  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  he  congratulates  the  country  upon  the  final  success  of 
the  advocates  of  fi«e  institutions  in  Kansaa  He  could  not  fail,  however, 
to  say,  in  order  to  preserve  what  he  thought  was  a  striking  antithesis,  that 
popular  sovereignty  in  Kansas  meant  state  sovereignty  in  Missouri  No^ 
sir ;  popular  sovereignty  in  Kansas  was  stricken  down  by  unholy  combination 
in  New  England  to  ship  men  to  Kansas— -rowdies  and  vagabonds — ^with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  Sharpens  rifle  in  the  other,  to  shoot  down  the  friends 
of  self-government  Popular  sovereignty  in  S^ansas  was  stricken  down  by  the 
combinations  in  the  noithem  states  to  cany  elections  under  pretence  of  emi- 
grant aid  societies.  In  retaliation,  IGasouri  formed  aid  societies  too ;  and  she, 
following  your  example,  sent  men  into  Slansas  and  then  occurred  the  conflict. 
Now»  you  throw  the  blame  upon  Missouri  merely  because  she  followed  your 
example,  and  attempted  to  resist  its  consequences.  I  condemn  both ;  but  I 
condenm  a  thousand-fold  more  those  who  set  the  excunple  and  struck  the  first 
blow,  than  those  who  thought  they  would  act  upon  the  principle  of  fighting 
the  devil  with  his  own  weapons,  and  resorted  to  the  same  means  that  you  had 
employed. 

But,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  emigrant  aid  societies,  the  peo* 
lie  of  Kansas  have  had  their  own  way,  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  have 
ad  their  own  way.  Kansas  had  adopted  a  free  state ;  New  Mexico  has  es- 
tablished a  slave  territory.  I  am  content  with  both.  If  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  want  slavery,  let  them  have  it,  and  I  never  wiU  vote  to  repeal  their 
slave  code.  If  Kansas  does  not  want  slavery,  I  will  not  help  anybody  to 
force  it  on  her.  Let  each  do  as  it  pleases.  When  Kansas  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  slavery  will  suit  ber,  and  promote  her  interest  better  than  the 
prohibition,  let  her  pass  her  own  slave  code ;  I  will  not  pass  it  for  hor. 
Whenever  New  Mexico  gets  tired  of  her  code,  she  must  repeal  it  for  herself; 
I  will  not  repeal  it  for  her.  Non-intervention  by  (Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  territories  is  the  platform  on  which  I  stand. 

But  I  want  to  know  why  will  not  the  senator  from  New  York  carry  out 
his  principles  to  their  logical  conclusion  ?  Why  is  there  not  a  man  in  that 
whole  party,  in  this  body  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bold  enouorh  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  that  party  has  made  to  the  country  ?  I  believe 
you  said,  in  your  PhilxKielphia  pUttform,  that  Congress  had  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  for  their  government,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gpross  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  slavery  and 
p61ygamy.    Why  do  you  not  carry  out  your  pledges  7    Why  do  you  not  iik* 
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trodui:e  your  bill  ?  Tbo  eenator  from  TSuv  York  etiys  they  bava  no  now 
moaaitrcs  to  originntc;  do  new  moTeaicDt  to  make;  no  new biU  lo  brioc 
ronvnnl.  Tliea  wbat  conSdeace  ahsU  tho  Americaa  people  repose  in  jout 
Taiili  nnd  siuueriC}'.  when,  having  Ibe  power  in  one  bouse,  yna  do  not  bring 
brn-ard  a  bill  to  c^iny  out  JOUT  priDclpleaT  The  fact  ia,  cbeao  ptiodplos  an 
avon-t>(I  to  )^'t  votes  in  the  North,  bat  not  lo  be  carried  into  oOect  bj  acts  at 
Coagrpsf.  You  urp  afraid  of  hurting  your  party  if  you  bring  in  your  IhU  lo 
repeal  tlio  3la\'o  codo  of  Now  Monco ;  afraid  of  driving  off  the  couserrUiT* 
mcu ;  you  t)iiuk  it  is  wise  to  wait  natU  aHer  tbe  election.  I  should  be  ^ad 
to  har<>  crjnfidi.'iii'i.'  enough  in  the  siacedty  of  the  otiier  side  of  tbc  chamber 
to  nuppo'^c  tliry  Inid  courage  to  bring  larwurii  n  law  to  carry  otic  their  prin- 
ciijlcs  io  llifir  logical  eoQclufliona.  I  find  nothing  of  that.  They  wiub  (a 
agitato,  to  tx(.>i[i>  tlio  people  of  [ho  North  against  tlie  Sonlh  to  get  Tote>  lb* 
till)  Presiilential  election  :  but  they  shrink  from  canying  out  Ihoir  measure^ 
'  '  ~  '  ira  who  do  not  like  tba 


made  Preii- 

deni,  intends  lo  curry  onl  hia  prineiploa  to  [iieir  logical  oooclaaion,  let  us  seo 
where  ihoy  will  load  him.  la  the  same  speech  thM  I  read  from  a  few  min- 
utes n^to,  1  find  [he  (bllowiug.    Addressing  [ho  people  oTOhlo,  he  said; 

"  You  blush  not  at  these  things,  because  they  havo  become  aa  famiUar  ag 
household  words  ;  and  your  protended  free-sail  alhos  claim  peculiar  meri[  fat 
maintabiag  these  misotllod  guarantees  of  slavery,  which  tbey  Qiid  in  tli» 
national  cooipncL  Does  not  all  this  prove  that  the  VTbig  party  bava  k^ 
ap  with  the  spirit  of  tbo  age;  that  it  is  as  true  and  faithful  to  human  &M- 
dont  03  the  iosrt  conscience  of  the  American  people  will  permit  it  to  beT 
What  then,  you  say.  can  nothing  be  done  for  freedom,  because  the  pnbiio 
conscience  remains  inert?  Yes,  much  can  be  done,  everything  Can  be  done. 
Siai'cn/  can  be  limit-id  lo  ti»  pretml  boutub," 

That  is  the  Urst  thing  that  can  be  done — slavery  can  be  limited  to  iU 
present  bounds.     What  else? 
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gods;  correct  your  own  error  thait  slavery' is  a  eonstikUionai  gtutrarUee  wlUeh 
may  not  be  released^  and  ought  not  to  be  rdinquished," 

I  know  they  tell  us  that  all  this  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  they  would  not  violate  the  Constitution  except  sb  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion violates  the  law  of  God— that  is  all — and  they  are  to  be  the  judges  of 
how  far  the  Constitution  does  violate  the  law  of  God.  They  say  that  every 
clause  of  the  Constitution  that  recognizes  property  in  slaves  is  in  violation 
of  tne  Divine  law,  and  hence  should  not  be  made ;  and  with  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  they  turn  to  the  South  and  say.  "  We  will  g^ve  you 
all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution  as  we  explain  it  I'' 

Then  the  senator  devoted  about  a  third  of  his  speech  to  a  very  beautiful 
homily  on  the  glories  of  our  Union.  All  that  he  hsis  said,  all  that  any  other 
man  has  ever  said,  all  that  the  most  eloquent  tongue  can  ever  utter,  in  be- 
half of  the  blessings  and  the  advantages  of  this  glorious  Union,  I  fully  in- 
dorse. But  still,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  Union  is  glorious  only 
when  the  Constitution  is  preserved  inviolate.  He  eulogized  the  Union.  I, 
too,  am  for  the  Union ;  I  indorse  the  eulo^es ;  but  still,  what  is  the  Union 
worth,  unless  the  Constitution  is  preserved  and  maintained  inviolate  in  all 
its  provisions? 

Sir,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Union  loving  sentiments  of  those  will  not  carry 
out  the  Constitution  in  good  faith,  as  our  fathers  made  it  Professions  of 
fidelity  to  the  Union  will  be  taken  for  naught,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  obedience  to  the  Constitution  upon  which  the  Union  rests.  I  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  Constitution  shall  be  maintained  inviolate  in  all  its 
parts,  not  only  that  which  suits  the  temper  of  the  North,  but  every  clause  of 
that  Constitution,  whether  you  like  it  or  dislike  it.  Your  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  binds  you  to  every  line,  word,  and  syllable  of  the  instrument 
You  have  no  right  to  say  that  any  g^ven  clause  is  in  violation  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  not  observe  it  The  man  who  disobeys 
any  one  clause  on  the  pretext  that  it  violates  the  Divine  law,  or  on  any 
other  pretext,  violates  his  oath  of  office. 

But,  sir,  what  a  commentary  is  this  pretext  that  the  Constitution  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Divine  law  upon  those  revolutionary  fathers  whose  eulogies  we 
have  heard  here  to-day  I  Did  the  framers  of  that  instrument  make  a  Con- 
stitution in  violation  of  the  law  of  God  ?  If  so,  how  do  your  consciences 
allow  you  to  take  the  oath  of  office  ?  If  the  senator  from  New  York  still 
holds  to  his  declaration  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relative  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  is  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  how  dare  he,  as  an  honest  man, 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  instrument?  Did  he  understand  that  he  was 
defying  the  authority  of  Heaven  when  he  took  the  oath  to  support  that  in- 
instrument  ?  ' 

Thus,  we  see,  the  radical  difference  between  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Democratic  party,  is  this :  we  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made 
it,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  constituted  authorities  as  they  are  pronounced 
in  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  They  repudiate  the  instrument,  substitute 
their  own  will  for  that  of  the  constituted  authorities,  annul  such  provisions 
as  their  fanaticism,  or  prejudice,  or  policy,  may  declare  to  be  in  violation  of 
God's  law,  and  then  say,  "  We  will  protect  all  your  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  expounded  by  ourselves ;  but  not  as  expounded  by  the  tribunal 
created  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  occupy  further  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques* 
tion  to-night  I  did  not  intend  to  utter  a  wprd;  and  I  should  not  have  ut- 
tered a  word  upon  the  subject,  if  the  senator  from  New  York  had  not  mado 
a  broad  arraignment  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  especially  of  that  portion 
of  the  action  of  the  party  for  which  I  was  most  immediately  responsible. 
Everybody  Imowa  that  I  brought  forward  and  helped  to  cany  through  the 


the  purpose  of  rccraiting  his  health 
ily  for  Waebington  by  the  way  of  tl 
in  St.  Louis  ho  was  the  recipient  ( 
CoarteaieH.     On  his  way  South,  he 
north  of  Memphis  by  a  delegation  c 
perouB  city,  who  earnestly  invited 
and  partake  of  the  hoepitalities  whii 
aa  well  as  pleasare  to  extend  to  him 
beyond  meaaare  by  this  moBt  nnexpe 
of  the  people  of  a  southern  dty,  he  i 
tjon,  and  on  the  day  after  hia  arrir 
asaerablage  of  citizens,  to  whom  he 
principles  he  had  advocated  in  the 
closed  in  Illinois.     He  declared  thai 
menta  in  Tennessee  that  he  could  not 
and  that  any  opinions  that  could  m 
State  as  acceptably  aa  in  the  other 
and  anti-Democratic 

He  on  the  next  day  proceeded  < 
Orleans,  where  a  grand  reception  ai 
there  at  night,  and  as  the  steamer 
greeted  with  a  salute  and  an  illnroiti 
to  the  hotel  by  the  military  and  a  vast 
the  hotel  he  was  welcomed  by  the  n 
dty,  and  also  welcomed  by  the  Hon. 
of  the  citizens.     To  these  addresses. 
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and  then  proceeded  to  New  York  by  steamer.  In  the  mean- 
time the  aathorities  of  New  York  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival 
had  unanimouslj  voted  that,  ^^  it  is  eminently  dae  to  this  es- 
teemed patriot  and  distingaished  senator  that  the  city  of  New 
York,  through  its  constituted  authorities,  should  extend  to  him 
a  cordial  welcome  on  his  arrival,  in  order  to  express  their  ad- 
miration of  the  man,  and  of  the  principles  which  he  has  so  long 
and  so  ably  defended,"  and  therefore  appointed  a  comraitte  to 
extend  to  Mr.  Douglas  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  When  he 
reached  New  York  he  was  met  by  committees  of  the  city  coun- 
cils and  escorted  to  the  Everett  House. 

As  soon  as  his  presence  in  New  York  was  ascertained,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Philadelphia  to  adopt  measures 
for  his  reception  there.  The  city  council  voted  the  use  of  In- 
dependence Hall  for  that  purpose.  On  his  arrival  there  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1859,  he  was  escorted  to  the  venerated  hall, 
and  was  there  formally  welcomed  by  Mayor  Henry  on  behalf 
of  the  authorities,  and  by  W.  E.  Lehman,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
the  people.  The  speeches  on  this  occasion  have  been  pre- 
served, and  in  a  more  comprehensive  biography  of  Mr.  Douglas 
will  form  a  most  interesting  chapter. 

When  leaving  Philadelphia  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
delegation  of  his  friends,  who  continued  with  him  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Susquehanna,  when  he  was  met  by  a  committee 
of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  that 
city,  welcomed  him  to  the  soil  of  Maryland. 

In  the  evening  of  January  the  5th,  he  was  gi-eeted  with  a 
serenade  at  the  Gilmore  House,  and  having  been  introduced 
to  the  assemblage  of  persons  in  Monument  Square,  addresssd 
them — returning  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honors  received 
by  him,  and  again  repeating  the  truths  and  arguments  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  express  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  was  welcomed  by  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  that  city — ^people  who  held  no  office  and 
expected  none,  and  therefore  had  no  dread  of  official  frowns. 
On  reaching  his  own  house  he  made  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  kindness  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors.  His 
whole  jouraey  from  Chicago  to  Washington  was  a  succession 
of  popular  manifestations  of  admiration  for  the  man  who  had 
had  the  boldness  to  maintain  the  right,  and  had  the  ability  to 
overcome  and  vanqoish  all  the  opposition  arrayed  against  him« 
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SERVICES    ON   COMMnTEBS    IN    CONGRESS. 

While  Mr.  Doiigja!)  was  at  Havana,  Congress  hnd  aaaem- 
bled,  and  a  caucus  of  the  Dcmocratio  Benatora  had  arnuigt^i 
tlie  Senate  commiltees.  In  tliis  arrangement  Mr.  Ubkek,  of 
Missouri,  was  named  as  chairman  of  tie  CommitU'e  ou  Tcrri. 
turiea  in  place  of  Mr.  Douglas.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  doue  while  Mr.  Douglas  was  absent.  No  reason  was  given 
for  it  until  late  in  the  year,  when  Mr.  Gwio  stated  tin-  nttuoa 
ID  bia  speech  at  Grass  Valley,  Califomi.i. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  first  took  his  seat  in  tho  rtouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  Committee  oa  Eleo* 
tions,  from  which  committee  at  that  session  he  madotbe  cele- 
brated report  upon  tbe  aonstitutional  powers  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  manner  and  time  of  holding  elections  in  tbe  slates. 
The  AVhig  Congress  of  1841  and  1812  bad  passed  nlaw  reqnu>> 
ing  the  states  to  elet-t  members  of  Congress  by  district*.  Xevr 
nampshire,  Georgia  and  some  other  states  bad  disri^^rdcd 
this  law  and  bad  elected  their  representatives  by  general  tinVL-t. 
The  question  whether  the  members  thus  elected  ag^nKl  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  previous  Congress  was  ono  ihnt 
was  considered  of  great  importance.  Mr,  Douglju  tnado  on 
elaborate  report  upon  the  subject,  being  a  ciimplcto  vindioatinn 
of  the  rights  of  the  ^itates,  and  his  report  wok  nil')pte4  M^  iht 
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Daring  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ako  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution* 

THB  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  has  been  shown,  successfully  supported  the 
act  making  the  great  donation  of  public  land  to  Illinois  for 
rail  road  purposes,  and  has  supported  acts  making  like  grants 
to  other  states. 

He  has  always  supported  a  liberal  policy  in-  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands — a  pplicy  looking  always  to  their  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation  by  actual  settlers.  He  has  reported  and 
defended  those  provisions  in  the  Oregon,  Washington  and 
other  territoritorial  acts  granting  lands  to  actual  settlers  on 
condition  of  occupancy,  <fec. 

In  1850  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  proposition  having 
for  its  effect  a  liberal  donation  to  the  head  of  every  family, 
male  or  female-— of  the  public  land  on  the  condition  of  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  The  principle  involved  in  his  proposi- 
sition  was  something  similar  to  that  embraced  in  the  ^'  Home- 
stead bill "  so  long  pending  in  Congress,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Douglas  is  an  earnest  supporter. 

He  hns  always  as  a  legislator,  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  statesman 
been  a  firm  friend  and  maintainer  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  that  ho  has 
always  opposed  the  extension  and  renewal  by  Congress  for 
extraordinary  periods  the  patents  of  inventors  for  agricultural 
implements,  an  opposition  which  has  provoked*  a  hostility  that 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  selfish. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1851,  he  delivered  by  invitation 
an  address  at  Rochester,  New  York,  before  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  an  address  abounding  in  lofly  sentiment 
and  practical  teaching.  A  copy  of  that  address  is  published 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  crowded  brief  statements 
of  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  marked  career  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  His  history  is  a  voluminous  one,  and  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  it  would  require  four  times  the  space  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  work.    At  some  future  time,  some  of  the  events 
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hereiu  only  sliglitly  toaohed  upon  may  be  elaborated  to  an 
extent  tbat  tbeit-  importaiice  will  justify  and  that  truth  will 
require.  Tim  record,  eveo  prepared  aa  it  ia  imperfectly,  will 
not  fail  to  point  out  Mr.  Douglas  aa  a  most  remarkable  man. 

At  this  day  be  occupies  the  most  extraordinary  poaitioa  of 
being  the  only  man  in  hia  own  party  whose  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  is  deemed  equivalent  to  an  election.  Friends  of 
other  statesmen  claim  that  other  men,  if  nominated,  may  be 
elected — a  claim  that  admits  of  strong  and  well  supported  con- 
troversy ;  but  friend  and  foe — all  Democrats,  nnite  in  tbo  opin- 
ion that  Douglas'  nomination  will  place  sncoess  beyond  aU 
doubt. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Pnblishers  belicTa  that  the  Kineteeen  Yolomes  of  Habfx&'s 
Maqazinb  now  issued  contain  a  larger  amount  of  yaluable  and  at- 
tractiye  reading'  than  will  be  found  in  anj  other  periodical  of  the 
day.  The  best  Serial  Tales  of  the  foremost  Novelists  of  the  lime : 
LsTXBs'  ''Maurice  Tiemay,"  Bulwbb  Ltttom's  ''Mj  Novel," 
Dickens's  <<  Bleak  House**  and  ''Litde  Domt,"  Thackebjlt's 
''Newcomes'*  and  "Virginians,"  have  successively  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  simultaneously  with  their  publication  in  England.  The 
best  Tales  and  Sketches  from  the  Eoreign  Magazines  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  original  contributions  have  been  furnished 
by  Chaeles  Reaoe,  Wilkie  CoLLiii8,''Mr8.  Gaskbll,  Miss  Mu- 
U)CH,  and  other  prominent  English  writers. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  Magarine  has,  however,  been  devoted 
to  articles  upon  American  topics,  furnished  by  American  writers. 
Contributions  have  been  welcomed  from  every  section  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  in  deciding  upon  their  acceptance  the  Editors  have  aimed 
to  be  governed  solely  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  articles,  irrespect- 
ive of  their  authorship.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  Magazine 
should  never  become  the  organ  of  any  local  clique  in  literature,  or 
of  any  sectional  party  in  politics. 

At  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  Magazine  have  its 
literary  and  artistic  resources  been  more  ample  and  varied ;  and  the 
Publishers  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  Periodical  for  the  past  as  the 
best  guarantee  for  its  future  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Amer- 
ican public 
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nnal  Yolnmee  honnd  In  Cloth,  $3  50  each.     MuiUn  Covers,  25  cents  each.    The 
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in^  mat  period  no  effort  hog  been  Bpare 
ble  Fkinilj  Paper  for  the  AmcricBD  Peo 
the  Propriciora  that,  in  the  peculiar  fiel 
iitiiig  Periodical  can  compaie  with  it. 

Ereiy  Nambar  of  Habpkk's  Weekly 
the  week,  Domeatic  and  Fonign.  Thi 
paitmeot  ia,  It  ii  believed,  nnrivaled  in 
lion.  Erer^  noteworthy  ereot  ii  piafusel 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  And  whi 
[oociiTe  Original  Dliutrations,  care  is  tak< 
ereij  foieigit  pictara  which  appeara  to  po 
a  word,  the  Subscriber  to  Habtbe'i  W 
tuning  a  Pictorial  Hiitorj  of  the  timei  i\ 
and  illtutntted  in  the  most  perfect  and  c 
It  ii  believed  that  the  Qloitraied  Biograph 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  hare  already  been 
more  to  the  reader  than  the  whole  coat  ot 

Hie  literaiy  matter  of  Hasfes'b  Wei 
of  the  ablest  writere  in  the  English  langua 
taini  an  ingtallment  of  a  Berial  stoty  t^  t 
WM'i  "  What  anUhe  ib  wilA  It  f  has  appea 
one  or  more  short  Storiea,  the  beat  that  c 
or  abroad ;  the  l>ogt  Poetry  of  the  day  ;  in 
of  general  intereit;  Comment*  on  tbe  E 
ibape  of  Editorials  and  tbe  Lonnger^  i 
Got^p;  aearching bat generoni  Literary  O 
ide ;  and  fall  and  careful  reports  of  the  1 
Frodace  Harkett. 

In  «»)""  ..-'---      ■ 


coHPunos  OF  fflunrs's  mnoRT  m  obbcb. 


A  HISTORY  OF   GREECE, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  GENERA- 
TION CONTEMPORARY  WITH  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

BT  GEORGE  GBOTE;  ESQ. 

VoL  XIL  contaiiw  Portrait,  Mapa,  and  Index.    Compltta  in  19  Tda.  Itmo, 
MuaUn,  $9  00 ;  Sheep,  $13  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $15  00. 

It  ia  not  often  that  a  woric  ofaaeh  magnitude  ia  undertaken ;  more  addom  atill 
la  auch  a  worlc  ao  peraeveriitfrty  carried  on,  and  ao  aoon  and  yet  ao  worthily  ac- 
cooiplished.  Mr.  Grote  has  iiloatrated  and  inveated  with  an  entirely  new  aignill- 
cance  a  portion  of  the  paat  hiatory  of  hamanity ,  whicb  he,  perbapo,  thlnka  the  nwat 
aplend  id  that  has  been,  and  which  all  allow  to  have  been  Tery  aplendid.  He  haa  made 
great  Greelta  lire  again  before  ua,  and  haa  enabled  ua  to  realise  Greek  modea  of  think- 
ing.  He  haa  added  a  great  hiatorieal  work  to  the  language,  taking  ita  plaoe  with 
other  great  historlea,  and  yet  not  like  any  of  them  in  the  apecial  combination  of 
roerita  which  it  ezhibiia :  acholarahip  and  learning  auch  aa  we  have  been  ae- 
eoatomed  to  demand  only  in  Germane ;  an  art  of  grouping  and  narration  difllrent 
IhMn  that  of  Hume,  different  flrom  that  of  Gibbon,  and  yet  producing  the  eOhet  of 
auatained  charm  and  pleasure ;  a  peculiarly  keen  intereat  in  erenta  of  the  p<rtitiad 
order,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  buainesa  of  politiea ;  and,  finally,  harmonizing 
all,  a  apirit  of  aober  philosophical  generalisation  always  tending  to  view  fteta 
collectively  in  their  apeculative  bearing  aa  wdl  aa  to  record  them  indiTldually. 
It  ia  at  once  an  ample  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  hiatory  of  Greece,  and  a  lucid 
philosophy  of  Grecian  hlhtory. — London  iilAemaum,  March  8,  1856. 

Mr.  Grote  will  be  emphatically  tk»  biatorian  of  the  people  of  Greeee.— DmAUk 
Univernty  Magazine. 

The  acute  intelligence,  the  diaeipUne,  (keulty  of  intellect,  and  the  exeellent  eru- 
dition every  one  would  look  for  firoro  Mr.  Grote ;  but  they  will  here  alao  find  the 
element  which  harmonisea  theae,  and  without  which,  on  auch  a  theme,  an  orderiy 
and  aolid  work  could  not  have  been  written. — Ex<nmner, 

A  work  aecond  to  that  of  Gibbon  alone  In  Engliah  hiatorieal  literature.  Mr. 
Grote  givea  the  philoeophy  aa  well  aa  the  fkota  of  hiatory,  and  it  would  be  difikult 
to  find  an  author  combining  in  the  aame  de|ree  the  accurate  learning  of  the  achol- 
ar  with  the  experience  of  a  practical  atateaman.  The  completion  of  this  graiKt 
work  may  well  be  hailed  with  aome  degree  of  national  pride  and  aatiaftiction.— 
Literary  GaxetU,  March  8,  1850.        * 

The  better  acquainted  any  one  ia  with  Grecian  hiatory,  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  that  hiatory  has  heretofore  been  written,  the  higher  will  be  his  estimation 
of  thja  work.  Mr.  Grote*a  Aimiliarity  both  with  the  great  highwaya  and  the  ob- 
scurest by-patha  of  Grecian  literature  and  antiquity  haa  aeldom  been  equaled,  uid 
not  often  approached,  in  unlearned  England ;  while  those  Germane  who  have  ri- 
valed it  have  aeldom  poaaeeaed  the  quality  which  eminently  characterisea  Mr. 
Grote,  of  keeping  hiatorieal  imagination  aeverely  under  the  reatrainta  of  evidence. 
The  peat  charm  of  Mr.  Grote'a  hiatory  has  been  throughout  the  cordial  admirr 
tion  he  foda  for  the  people  whose  acts  and  fortunea  he  has  to  relate.  *  *  We  bid 
Mr.  Grote  flurewell ;  heartily  congratulating  him  on  the  ooncluaion  of  a  work  which 
is  a  monument  of  English  learning,  of  Engliah  clear-aightednesa,  and  of  Engliah 
love  of  fteedom  and  the  characters  it  produces.— S';»eef<^or. 

Endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grote,  who  ia  engaged  on  a  Greek 
History.  I  expect  a  great  deal  flrom  thia  production.— Nibbche,  the  Hiatorian, 
to  Profeaaor  Liebbb. 

The  author  haa  now  inconteatably  won  for  himaelf  the  title,  not  merely  of  a 
historian,  but  otthe  hiatorian  of  Greece. — Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Grote  is,  beyond  ail  question,  the  historian  of  Greece,  unrivaled,  ao  fkr  as 
we  know,  in  the  erudition  and  geniua  with  which  he  has  revived  the  picture  of  a 
distant  past,  and  brought  home  every  part  and  foature  of  ita  hiatory  to  our  intel- 
Ijcts  and  our  hearts.— Lomton  THmea. 

For  becoming  dignity  of  style,  unforced,  adaptation  of  results  to  principles,  care- 
fol  verification  of  theory  by  foct,  and  impreKnation  of  foct  by  theory — for  extenaive 
and  well-weighed  learning,  employed  with  intelligence  and  taate,  we  have  aeen  no 
historical  work  of  modem  ttmea  which  we  would  place  above  Mr.  Grote'a  histo- 
ry—if  onun^  Chronicle. 
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Sto,  Moalin,  ^  00 ;  Law  Sheep,  $ 
A  book  »  tboitineh  u  thl>  In  the  compnt 

tnttafOl  In  IM  nulMT,  Tot-J  ItMj  clmUuigs  U 
<;anitlliitiaulHM«i7ofDDTC0UDtr7  bu  aci 
naafal  tIMtlM.  We  m»  Mocntnliile  oorw 
loaapitJatodoftiUJaMlntglt;  forUmtlhe 
no^m  Uxt-tiotikt  Df  ear  poUUeal  Ulsntnre 
huclTea It  ■  anful paraiU— AWmot  Jntel 

WflknoirofDat^enDn  wbo  !■  batter  qiulI4( 
■to  b  DO  more),  to  widflT^ke  tbl'  Impoitant  1 

II  iriU  take  11a  plAca  among  the  DUAda  of  i 

na  aotbor  kai  gino  juia  to  tha  pnuab 
cspad  Um  In  Iba  paUtDl  and  eonaelEnlioiu  n 
aoamnlekpaitloasftime.  Indeed,  O*  *Mk  1 
IballtwlIlnenTiiaedtobedoaaOTeragalni  I 
ad,  add  the  nutarlali  nnt  l«ettaer  with  ae  mne 
tuM and  the  lenae  ar«NBplnapt« an  ectlnl] 


SfMemitoHi-CBT 
•nt  the  creat  mine  ot  dlplamiUc  Ion  la  vhlch 
CeoMlnilkia  an  laid,  and  for  the  Light  be  haa  I 
■abteei— Leweon  Morning  CkrtmidM. 
A  ttaca  tha  bljtoTT  of  tbe  rornuUon  of  tbe  C 

taA  woithr  of  the  hlBbeM  talent.  To  hiTt  per 
tj  nuuma  ii  ao  acbbreineDt  with  which  an  b 
Badllad.  Wb  ean  honeatlT  nj  thai  in  out  opi 
tUi  dlMactloa.— A  Y.  CaiateT  and  fidjufrer. 

Wa  hen  lean  no  hlatoiy  wbkh  nirpMHe  it 
Mandard  woA  deatin«d  to  bold  a  pcmunent  plai 
Ailsn  nDarallou.— SoalMi  Tnmker. 

fihonid  the  aeeond  Tolume  nutain  the  fhanrtw 
tn  fUliwing  for  tbs  entire  pabllcatlon  Ibe  cfaarac 
Auulah  the  only  aim  guide  to  the  InteipntaUon  t 
Uatorioillr  lb*  want!  It  waa  Intended  to  (apply 
tended  to  nnnij.^BoitBn  DaU^  Airrrttia. 

Tbti  TDliinia  ia  an  Important  conttibnUoo  lo  < 
tltaratan.  ■  *  *  Ereiy  true  friend  of  Ibe  Conat 

raaeanh,  iklUAiI  handUng  of  material,  ludd  atai 
a  tone  and  niaaa(T  worthy  of  tbe  great  theniB.— 


*'Tlie7  do  honor  to  Amoxloan  Llteratarob  anA  would  do 
honor  to  the  Literature  of  way  Country  in  the  World.** 

THE   RISE   OF 

THE    DUTCH   REPUBLIC. 

Si  ^iatorg. 
By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

New  Edition.  With  a  Portrait  of  Willlui  of  Obanob.  8  toIs. 
8yo,  Muslin,  $6  00;  Sheep,  (6  75;  Half  Calf  antique,  (9  00; 
Half  Calf,  extra  gilt,  f  10  50. 

We  renrd  thirf  work  u  the  beet  contribation  to  modem  hiitory  that  has  jet 
been  nuule  by  an  American Methodist  Quoiferly  Aeriev.  ^ 

The  ^^Hlatorj  of  the  Dutch  Bepublie**  ia  a  great  gift  to  ua;  but  the  heart  and 
eameitneas  that  beat  through  all  ita  paoea  are  greater,  for  they  gire  ua  moat 
timely  inapiration  to  rindicate  the  true  ideai  of  our  country,  and  to  eompoae  aii 
able  hiatory  of  onr  owxL^-Chri&tkm  tbBominer  (Boetpo). 

Thl«  work  bean  on  ita  face  the  evidences  of  icholarBhlp  and  reeearcb.  The 
arrangement  U  dear  and  effective ;  the  etrle  energetie,  llTely,  and  often  brilliant. 
•  •  •  Mr.  HotIey*a  InstmctiTe  volumea  will,  we  truat,  have  a  drcnlation  eommen- 
Burate  with  their  Interest  and  r9luB.—Protetttaa  EpUoopal  Quarterly  RevUw. 

To  the  illuatration  of  this  most  interesting  period  Mr.  Motley  has  brought  tho 
matured  powers  of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  mind,  and  the  abundant  Ihiita  of  pa- 
tient and  Judicious  study  and  deep  reflection.  The  result  Is,  one  of  the  moat 
Important  contributions  to  historical  literature  that  have  been  mada  in  tbia  eoun- 
try.— North  American  Reeiew. 

We  would  conclude  this  notice  by  earnestly  recommending  onr  readers  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  tlUa  truly  great  and  admirable  work,  by  the  production  of 
which  the  anther  baa  oonferrad  no  leas  honor  upon  his  country  than  he  has  won 
praise  and  fame  for  himself,  and  than  which,  we  can  assore  them,  thmr  can  find 
nothing  more  attractive  or  interaating  within  the  oompaas  of  modem  literature. 
-"Evanffdleal  Review. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  commending  to  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  books  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  and  unexceptionable  exoeUence  as 
thia  oa».-~Univer9aliet  Quarleriy  Review. 

There  are  an  elevation  and  a  daasio  polish  In  these  volumes,  and  a  lUidty  of 
grouping  and  of  portraiture,  which  invest  the  snt^ect  with  the  attntetions  of  a 
living  and  stirring  episode  in  the  grand  historic  drama.— fifouMam  MeUwtHet 
{Quarterly  Review. 

The  author  writea  with  a  genial  glow  and  lore  of  hla  sul^ect— /Webyterten 
Quarterly  Review* 

Mr.  Motley  Is  a  sturdy  Republican  and  a  hearty  Proteatant  His  style  is  live- 
ly and  picturesque,  and  hia  work  is  an  honor  and  an  important  aooeasion  to 'onr 
national  literature. — Church  Review. 

Mr.  Motley's  work  is  an  important  one,  the  result  of  profound  research,  slBeerp 
convictions,  sound  principles,  and  manly  sentiments;  and  even  thoae  who  are 
moat  familiar  with  tho  history  of  the  period  will  find  in  it  a  fresh  and  vivid  ad- 
dition to  their  previous  knowledge.  It  does  honor  to  American  literature,  and 
would  do  honor  to  the  literature  of  any  country  in  the  worid.^SdMfurgh  Re- 
view. 

A  serious  chasm  In  English  historical  literature  has  been  (by  this  book)  very 
remarkably  filled.  *  *  *  A  hbtory  as  complete  as  industry  and  genius  can  make 
it  now  lien  before  us,  of  the  first  twenty  yean  of  the  revolt  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. *  *  *  All  the  essentiala  of  a  great  writer  Mr.  Motlev  eminently  possesses. 
His  mind  is  broad,  his  industry  unwearied.  In  power  of  dramatic  dewription 
no  modem  historian,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Carlyle,  surpasMS  him,  and  in  analy- 
sis  of  character  he  is  elaborate  and  distinct. —  Weetminater  Review. 
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Tbli  la  rulLr  ■  gnit  iiDtk.  It  belongi 
niQgo  onr  GrulM,  MUnuni,  McrivilM,  uiil 
libantuie  la  bhA  depHitmflDt  of  hlMorj'.  *  " 
mlur  tn  unaog  the  hlgbtit  ud  nnU.— J 

Mr.  HMty'i  valimiH  viU  mil  np^r  pt^o 
toOB,  ukd  hlj  geikerooB  flnlhndjiciDt  w«  h«ut 
■piail  fi>r  ttM  ranuiiur  of  Ui  lalaniUiig  ud 

Tha  ctory  1b^  mblfl  one,  uid  U  vortfaUyb 

C«M  tg  nnnnl,  with  imtklllDB  pcn«T«n 
tiramilm  of  tb«  Prince  of  Onse*  i  bm 
irbkh  h«  bu  dniied  flroa  ericbial  docamr 
■Itb  ■  tnttiful  color  mnd  A  ^taicHoe  «l!bc 

IL  Lolhrop  Uotlar  daoa  mo  nugnlSqii*  ti 


}.  QaOMir  Vak  Funm 
nplbbadoc 


At*  Twn,  fi>r  tha  bcttar  pnascutlon  of  bli  li 
la  tho  Dalfbboiliaod  of  Iba  Hmn  of  hi*  turn 
Ibia  Btmn  of  mind  powewd  br  this  Ktaolu, 
bu  larotod  UmHlf  to  Un  twk.  an  doubt  tbi 
poiUat  but  dUBesIt  «b)HiL— W.  H.  Psnooi 

Tbfl  prodaoUoa  of  neb  ■  irotk  ki  Ihlfl  Mtoi 
of  tbe  imeiitma  ludar—Ar.  y.  Obmntr. 

Tlw  *'  RiB  of  tbs  Dntdi  Bcpnblte"  Hi  OIK 
(heabfUia  ■' Daellna  and  Fall  of  Iha  Bemu  I 
■t  Tor  Wilch,  lobaUaea,  or  itjle.  vlll  ntrer 

A  mik  apoa  whlcb  ill  vho  read  Iba  Eog 
tbeaualTta.— Vns  Yorirr  HandOi  ZfUiaif. 

Ur.  HoUer'a  pl>M  h  now  (illDdlas  to  thli  t 
bon,  AIl»n  ud  Uumilir  In  th*  Old  CoaaCr 
Pnnott,  lod  Bunmft  Id  this.— M  r.  Tb*tt. 
tongue,  for  tbi 
eriBid  Bm/ubt 

■Ilijunatrated  b;  tba  i 

•ntnn.— JfoWb  .^diorMacr,     - 
It  nt  wTltUa Oltio  Amur. 


^L  Grand  Book— an  Honor  to  Amerloa." 


THE 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 


or 


THE     SEA. 

By  LnsuT.  M.  F,  MAURY,  U.  S.  N. 

With  Wood-cats  and  Charts.    New  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved.   8to^  Mnslin,  (|1  50. 


Notices  of  the  Press, 

lieutenant  Maury,  in  his  fascinating  book. — Btaekwoo^s  Moffosine. 

We  err  greatly  if  Ueut.  BCanry*!  book  will  not  hereafter  be  classed  with  the 
woxks  of  the  great  men  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  extending  and  improving 
knowledge  and  art;  his  book  displays,  in  a  remaricable  degree,  like  the  **ad< 
ranoement  of  learning**  and  the  natural  history  of  Buffon,  profound  reoearch 
and  magnifloent  imagination.  — London  Jllustrat/ed  News. 

We  MtTe  not  met  for  a  long  period  with  a  book  which  is  at  onoe  so  minute 
and  profound  in  research,  and  so  plain,  manly,  and  eloquent  in  expreasion.  *  *  * 
At  almost  every  page  there  are  prooft  that  Lieut  Maury  is  as  pious  as  he  is 
learned.  *  *  *  This  is  but  one  passage  of  a  book  which  will  make  a  sensation  not 
like  that  or  equal  to  that  made  by  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,**  but  a  durable  and  ex- 
pMiding  impression  in  the  general  mind,  and  hereafter  Lieut  Maury  will  be  re- 
membered amonff  the  great  seienttfle  men  ef  the  age,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.— Lonoon  JBoonomisL 

We  hare  scaroehr  ever  met  with  a  work  that  has  given  us  more  instruction 
and  pleasure.  Under  the  author's  clear  and  familiar  treatment,  the  Ocean  no 
longer  seems  a  mere  mass  of  waters,  unvaried  except  by  storms  and  tides ;  it 
becomes  a  living  thing,  as  it  were,  an  immense  vital  organ,  composed  of  a  won- 
derfhl  congeries  of  powers,  and  performing  a  wonderfbl  part  in  the  natural  econ- 
oiny  of  our  terraqueous  globe.  Its  currents  and  drifts,  the  temperature  of  itn 
diiforent  parts,  the  depths  of  its  several  barins,  its  contents,  the  mountains,  table 
lands,  and  profound  vmlleys  that  occupy  its  bottom,  its  action  on  the  atmoqihero 
and  the  counteraction,  its  processes  of  evaporixation,  the  courses  of  winds  bear- 
ing its  vapors  to  the  regions  where  they  are  precipitated  in  rain  or  snow,  the 
great  maritime  routes  across  its  expanse,  and  how  they  are  determined  by  oce- 
anic and  atmospherical  phenomenal-all  are  set  forth  hi  a  iriain,  vivid,  and  very 
impressive  manner.— CTnimrMiJut  (htarterlv  Review. 

A  grand  book,  an  honor  to  America.  —Presbf^arian  Quarteriy  Retiew. 

Whoever  may  wish  a  perfect  treat  among  the  novelties  of  science,  will  find  it 
In  the  '*  Physical  Qeography  of  the  Sea^** --Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

Pre-eminently  popular  and  practicaL  Some  of  the  theories  of  this  ingenious 
book  have  already  brought  thousands,  or  oven  millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  commerce.  As  a  contribution  to  science,  and,  above  all,  to  popular  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  hardly  enough  praise  can  be  uttered.— M  Y.  Daily  Tinus. 

Lieut  Maury's  eulogy  will  be  found,  like  that  of  the  discoverer  of  the  compass, 
in  the  practice  of  every  future  navigator,  and  his  discoveries  will  kindle  a  pride 
in  generations  to  come  of  his  countrymen,  akin  to  thst  we  feel  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  of  Franklin  and  Fulton. — Journal  of  Commerce, 
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With  two  elaborate  H»p«  of  Faleatim 
Milem,  and  tteerat  kandrtd  Eagraviiii 
Topography,  and  ProductiooB  of  thi 
tumei,  Hanner*,  and  Eabiu  of  the  I 
I2mo  Volnmo^  Hnslin,  fS  CO;  Half 

The  Land  of  the  Bihle  is  part  of  the  L 
tettvHoitjr  BBUDlial  to  faith,  and  giTsa  Zc* 
tlon.  Both  hBTB  been  written  all  over 
and  deeply  graven  there  by  the  finger  of  ( 
light.  To  collect  this  teatimonj  and  pc 
the  biblical  studoat  of  every  age  aad  cUi 
of  this  work.  For  taentt/-fitt  ytart  tbe  A 
to  read  the  Book  by  tbe  light  which  the  J 
he  now  handi  over  this  friendly  torch  to 
tbtu  farored.  In  thii  attempt  the  pencil 
the  pen.  A  large  number  of  pictorial  iUi 
many  of  them  oriipnal,  and  all  giving  a  g< 
tatioR  of  things  in  the  actual  Holy  Land  o 
are  not  fancy  sketches  of  iinagina>7  >c«d( 
tbo  page,  bnt  pictures  of  living  manners,  i 
pby,  or  exponent*  of  interesting  Inblical 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
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History  of  Friedrieh  the  Second, 

called  Frederic  the  Great  4  yols.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  25  each.  Vols.  L  and  11.,  with  Portraits  and 
Maps,  just  ready. 

The  French  Reyolntion. 

A  History.  Newly  Revised  by  the  Author,  witK 
Index,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half 
Cal^  $3  70. 

Oliver  OromwelPs  Letters  and  Speeches. 

Including  the  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition. 
With  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Karratiye.  2 
vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half  Cal^  $3  70. 

Past  and  Present 

Chartism  and  Sartor  Resartus.  A  New  Edition. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ;  Half 
Cal^  $1  85. 
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DICKENS  AND  BONNER'S 
CHILD'S    HISTORIES. 


A   Child's   Eistoiy  of  Bngland.     B;  CiLUtLBa  Dicebhs. 


nuss 

A  Child's  HiBtoiy  of  Rome.  By  .loan  Buxysx.  Uliis- 
tralcil.     2  vub.  lllnio,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A  Child's  HiBtoty  of  Qreoce.  Bj  John  Bosnsb.  IIliis- 
trated.     2  cols.  IGmo,  MusHd,  $1  00. 


LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK 

Of  the  Revolation ;  or,  IlluBtratioiis,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  Uie  His- 
tory, Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War 
for  Independence.    2  vols.  Royal  8vo,  Muslin,  $8  00 ;  Sheep, 
|9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00;  Full  Morocco,  $15  00. 
A  new  and  eanfUlly  rerlsed  edition  of  Uiis  magnlfleent  work  is  Just  completed 
m  two  imperial  octavo  Tolamee  of  eqnal  site,  containing  1500  pages  and  1100  en- 
graTings.    As  the  plan,  scope,  and  beaaty  of  the  work  were  originally  developed, 
eminent  literary  men,  and  the  leading  presses  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  roost  valoable  historical  productions  ever  issued. 
The  preparation  of  this  work  occupied  the  author  more  than  four  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  in  order  to  visit  the  prominent  scenes 
of  revolutionary  history,  gather  up  local  traditions,  and  explore  records  and  his- 
tories.   In  the  use  of  his  pencil  he  was  governed  by  the  determination  to  withhold 
nothing  of  importance  or  interest.    Being  himself  both' artist  and  writer,  he  has 
been  able  to  combine  the  materials  he  had  collected  in  both  departments  'into  a 
work  possessing  perftct  unity  of  purpose  and  execution. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  arranging  his  plan  was  to  reproduce  the  liistory  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  such  an  attractive  manner,  as  to  entice  the  youth  of 
his  country  to  read  the  wonderdd  story,  study  its  philosophy  and  teachings,  and 
to  become  Ihmiiiar  with  the  founders  of  our  RepuUic  and  the  value  of  their  labors. 
In  this  he  has  been  eminenUy  successfhl ;  fi^  the  young  read  the  pages  of  the 
*'  Field- Book"  with  the  same  avidity  as  those  of  a  romance ;  while  the  abundant 
stores  of  information,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  arranged  and 
set  forth,  render  it  no  less  attractive  to  the  general  reader  and  the  ripe  scholar  of 
more  mature  years. 

Explanatory  notes  are  proftisely  given  upon  every  page  in  the  volume,  and  also 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  every  man  distinguished  in  the  events  of  the  Revo, 
lution,  the  history  of  whose  lift  is  known. 

•  A  Supplement  of  forty  pages  contains  a  histbry  of  the  Naval  Operations  of  the 
Renolution  ;  of  the  Diplomacy  ;  of  the  Confederation  and  Federal  ConttUution ; 
the  Prieons  and  Prison  Skipe  ^Nevo  York;  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion qfhtdependeneet  and  other  matters  of  curious  interest  to  the  historical  student. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  analytical  index  has  been  prepared,  to  which  we  call 
special  attention.  It  embraces  eighty-flve  closely  printed  pages,  and  possesses 
rare  value  for  every  student  of  our  revolutionary  history.  It  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete synopsis  of  the  history  and  biography  of  that  period,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly usefU  for  reforenee  by  every  reader. 

As  a  whole,  the  woric  contains  all  the  essential  flicts  of  the  early  history  of  our 
Republic,  which  are  scattered  through  scores  of  volumes  often  inaccessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers.  The  illustrations  make  the  whole  subject  of  the  American 
Revolution  so  clear  to  the  reader  that,  on  rising  from  its  perusal,  he  feels  thorough- 
ly acquainted,  not  only  with  (b»  history,  but  with  every  important  locality  made 
memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war  for  Independence,  and  it  forms  a  complete 
Guide-Book  to  the  tourist  seeking  for  fields  consecrated  by  patriotism,  which  lie 
scattered  over  our  broad  land.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete,  re. 
liable,  and  eminently  useful  to  all  classes  of  citixens.  Upward  of  THIRTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  were  expended  in  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
The  exquisite  wood-cuts,  engraved  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  author, 
from  his  own  drawings,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  required  the  greatest  care 
in  printing.  To  this  end  the  eflbrts  of  the  publishers  have  been  directed,  and  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  these  volumes  as  the  best  specimen  of  typogra- 
phy ever  issued  ftt>m  the  American  press. 

The  publication  of  the  work  having  been  commenced  in  numbers  before  its 
preparation  was  completed,  the  volumes  of  the  first  edition  were  made  quite  un- 
equal in  size.  That  defect  has  been  remedied,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  in 
two  volumes  of  equal  site,  containing  about  760  pages  each. 
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